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ABSTRACT 

The report documents the nation's progress in 
providing a free appropriate public education for all children with 
handicaps under the provisions ^ * M:he Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, Public Law 94-142. Chapter I presents national 
statistics reported annually by the states (e.g., a 1.6% increase in 
number of handicapped children served during 1987-88) . Chapter II 
discusses educational placements and notes continued stability at 6% 
in number of children served in segregated facilities. Chapter III 
focuses on the provision of services to children below school age, 
reporting that all states elected to continue their participation in 
this component. The circumstances under which students with handicaps 
exit from secondary school and the services anticipated to meet their 
needs are analyzed in Chapter IV. The fifth chapter presents data on 
personnel trained under Part D of the law and reviews state-reported 
data on personnel employed and needed and issues in measuring 
personnel supply, demand, and need. Chapter VI describes the mandated 
survey of special education expenditures and related services, noting 
that the average cost of educating a handicapped student was $6,335 
in the 1985-86 school year. Chapter VII presents the results of 
federal monitoring activities and discusses technical assistance 
provided to states by the Regional Resource Centers. Finally, Chapter 
VIII examines Congressionally mandated and federal/state evaluation 
efforts supported under the Act. (DB) 
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PREFACE 



Section 618(0(1) of Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA-B) 
(20 U.S.C. 1401, 1411 et seq.) requires the Secretary to transmit to Congress an 
annual report that describes the progress being made in implementing the act. 
The purposes of the act are, in summary: 

1) to assure that all children with handicaps have available to 
them a free appropriate public education; 

2) to assure that the rights of children with handicaps and 
their parents are protected; 

3) to assist States and localities to provide for the education of 
all children with handicaps; and 

4) to assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
children with handicaps. 

This is the eleventh annual report that has been prepared to provide 
Congress with a continuing description of our nation's progress in providing a 
free appropriate public education for, all children with handicaps. This report 
contains two volumes. The first contains data submitted in response to the 
requirements in Section 618, descriptions and findings from ongoing research and 
evaluation studies, examples of projects funded under discretionary grant 
programs, and the results of monitoring activities. The second volume is an 
index of all current projects funded by the discretionary authorities of the EHA. 

Volume 1 is organized topically. Chapter I provides national statistics on 
number of children who received special education and related services in 1987-88. 
Data are discussed with respect to the age groups and handicapping conditions of 
the children. 

Chapter II contains the data on the settings in which children received 
services. A Statc-by-State analysis is presented with implications for imple- 
mentation oi the least restrictive environment provision of EHA. The data on 
where children receive special education are for school year 1986-87. 

Early childhood activities are the focus of Chapter III. This chapter 
discusses the implementation cf Part H of the EHA which is designed to improve 
early intervention services for handicapped infants, toddlers, and their families. 
A second focus of the chapter is Section 619 which contains incentives for States 
to .serve more children with handicaps between the ages of three and five. 
Finally, some discretionary grant activities related to children under five are 
described. 
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Shifting to the other end of the age spectrum, Chapter IV provides a look at 
OSEP activities in the area of transition from school to adult life. The chapter 
looks at the circumstances under which secondary students with handicaps are 
leaving school and their postsecondary employment and education experiences. 
Initial findings from a longitudinal study of outcomes mandated by Congress in 
the 1983 amendments to the EHA are presented. This study is following a 
nationally representative sample of 8,000 secondary age youth with handicaps. 
Chapter IV also contains data submitted to OSEP by the States on exiting 
students and their anticipated services needs. 

Chapter V examines issues related to the collection of data on personnel 
employed and needed in special education. In addition to the personnel data 
submitted by the States, the chapter presents a discussion of current models for 
projecting personnel need. The chapter also includes the findings of a study on 
the validity of the State-reported personnel data. 

Chapter VI discusses expenditures for special education. It contains summary 
findings of a Congressionally mandated study of expenditures, which provides data 
on total spending for special education students and on variations in expenditures 
across programs and services, types of providers, handicapping conditions, and 
different types of districts. 

Results of the OSEP monitoring of the State administration of the EHA are 
included in Chapter VII. Results of State plan review and compliance monitoring 
are presented. The chapter also contains a discussion of the activities of the 
Regional Resource Centers. 

The last chapter. Chapter VIII, contains a description of the current status 
of Congressionally mandated studies. It also includes an update on activities 
undertaken through the State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Eleventh Annual Report to Congress examines the progress being made 
to implement the requirements mandated by the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(EHA), and its subsequent amendments. The purposes of the act, as stated in 
Section 601(c), are, in summary: 

1) to assure that all children with handicaps have available to 
them a free appropriate public education; 

2) to assure that the rights of children with handicaps and 
their parents are protected; 

3) to assist States and localities to provide for the education of 
all children with handicaps; and 

4) to assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
children with handicaps. 

This report provides a detailed description of the activities undertaken to 
implement the act and an assessment of the impact and effectiveness of its 
requirements. The following highlights provide brief summaries of the information 
presented in the body of the report. 



STUDENTS RECEIVING A FREE APPROPRIATE PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Chapter I presents national statistics which are reported annually to the 
Office of Special Education Programs by the States. 

• During the 1987-88 school year, 4,494,280 children with 
handicaps between the ages of 0 and 21 were served under 
Chapter 1 Handicapped Programs of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act— State Operated Programs 
(ECIA [SOP]) and Part B of the EHA. This represented an 
increase of 1.6 percent over the number served in 1986-87. 

• Most (87 percent) of the children served under EHA-B and 
Chapter 1 ECIA (SOP), were between the ages of 6 and 17. 
Nearly 337,000 three through five year old children received 
services under one of these laws. 
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Students with handicaps aged 6 through 21 were most 
frequently classified as learning disabled (47.0 percent), 
speech impaired (23.2 percent), mentally retarded (14.6 
percent), and emotionally disturbed (9.1 percent). The 
number of learning disabled students increased 37,264 or 2 
percent over the number served in 1986-87. The number of 
mentally retarded students decreased 16,875 or 3 percent. 



STATE VARIATION IN THE PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 
WITH HANDICAPS 

Chapter II discusses the educational placements where children with 
handicaps received special education and related services. 

• Nationally, the number of children with handicaps placed in 
separate facilities serving only the handicapped has been 
relatively stable over the 10 years that the Department of 
Education has collected data. During the 1986-87 school 
year, nearly 210,000 students, or about 6 percent of all 
students with handicaps were educated in programs outside 
the regular school building in segregated schools. 

• State-to-state variation in the use of segregated placements 
IS quite high, indicating far less consistency in service 
patterns than the national data suggest. The contrast 
between the five States that place the fewest students in 
separate school facilities and that of other States also 
demonstrates this variation. The average State places nearly 
six times as many students in separate school settings as do 
those five States, and seven States place students in separate 
settings at more than 10 times the rate of the five States 
placing the fewest students in separate settings. 



MEETING THE NEEDS OF INFANTS, TODDLERS, AND 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 

Chapter III focuses on the provision of services :o children below school 

age. 

• All States elected tc continue their participation in the 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program (Part H of the 
EHA, which was established in 1986). The FY 88 awards to 
State and territories ranged from $327,365 to $7,875,365. In 
their applications for the EHA-H program in FY 1988, States 
described the need to prioritize and undertake policy and 
program planning efforts associated with the 14 mandatory 
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program components. Areas of State activity included 
eligibility criteria, individualized family service plan 
development, data systems, and personnel. 

• The Preschool Grant Program was designed to make a free 
appropriate public education available for all three through 
five year old children with handicaps. For 1988, all States 
continued their participation in the Preschool Grant Program 
and were awarded a basic grant of $400 for each child 
served. In addition. States received $2,788 for each new 
child they estimated they would serve in the coming year. 
Areas of State activity or concern with regard to the 
Preschool Grant Program include age mandates for service 
provision, least restrictive environment and personnel needs. 

• Funds are available to initiate, improve, or expand special 
education and early intervention services for children below 
school age through the EHA discretionary programs. The 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) 
provides support for model development and replication. 
Research Institutes funded under HCEEP are designed to 
improve services by expanding the early childhood knowledge 
base. Other research is funded through the field-initiated 
competition. Projects for preservice and inservice personnel 
development and technical assistance have also been 
supported. 



FOLLOWING UP SECONDARY AGE STUDENTS WITH 
•HANDICAPS: THE TRANSITION TO FURTHER 
EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND INDEPENDENT 
LIVING 

Chapter IV presents data on the circumstances under which students with 
handicaps exit from secondary school, and on services anticipated to meet their 
needs. 

• The majority of special education students (59 percent) 
graduate from high school with a diploma or certificate of 
completion. Students in the visually handicapped, hard of 
hearing or deaf categories are most likejy to graduate with a 
diploma. Students who are classified as deaf-blind, mentally 
retarded, or hard of hearing or deaf are most likely to 
graduate with a certificate of completion. 
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About 3 percent of the total exiting population of students 
with handicaps "age out" of the system by reaching the 
maximum age for which services are provided by individual 
States. Mandates for upper age limits vary by State. 

Fewer than 15 percent of special education exiters who have 
been out of secondary school one to two years participate in 
postsecondary education or training. 

Twenty-three percent of youth with disabilities who have 
been out of school less than one year work pan-time for pay 
and 22 percent work full-time. 



PERSONNEL SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND NEED 

th. v^T^' ^ '"■^'o"^' '^^^^ °" °f personnel trained under Part D of 

the EHA; reviews State-reported data on the number of teachers and other 

t!cHn'l1 • to serve students with handicaps; and discusse 
?dn..f-nn in measuring supply, demand, and Led f or pec ia 

education and related services personnel. bpcciai 

• In FY 1987, OSEP's Division of Personnel Preparation 

training grants under Part D of EHA to 
15,339 persons in part-time or full-time prcscrvicc training 
Among those- who receive State or professional certification, 
the largest categories were cross-categorical education (23 6 
percent), teachers of learning disabled students (14 2 
percent), and speech-language pathologists (11.5 percent). 

f 

• The equivalent of 296,196 full-time special education teachers 
7^^^ employed in all the States and insular areas during the 
1986-87 school year. Teachers of learning disabled students 
made up 37.1 percent, and teachers of mentally retarded 

??,noi' ""r?^ "'^ P^''^^"^ t°t^'- I" addition, 

/23,oy6 staff other than teachers were employed in special 
education programs. 



States and insular areas reported needing 26,798 additional 
teachers to fill vacancies or to replace uncertified staff - a 
figure equivalent to 9 percent of all special education 
teachers employed in 1986-87. Among all teachers needed, 
35.7 percent of the unfilled positions were for teachers 
needed for learning disabled students, 18.2 percent for 
mentally retarded students, 17.4 percent for emotionally 
disturbed students, and 11.3 percent for soeech and language 
impaired students. 
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• In addition, States and insular areas reported needing 12,254 
additional nonteaching staff, almost half of them 
paraprofessionals. The most critical needs were for 
occupational therapists (36.7 percent more needed than 
employed in 1986-87), work-study coordinators (20.9 percent 
more needed), and physical therapists (15.6 percent more 
needed). 



SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

Chapter VI describes the recently completed Congrcssionally mandated survey 
of special education expenditures and related services. This first national study 
of special education expenditures to reflect the full implementation of the EHA-B 
gathered data from 60 school districts in 18 States for the 1985-86 school year. 

• The average total cost of educating a pupil identified as 
handicapped 'was $6,335 in the 1985-86 school year. Of this 
amount $3,649 came from special education with the 
remainder ($2,686) derived from regular education. 

• Expressed as a cost ratio, the total cost of educating a 
handicapped pupil is 2.3 times the cost of educating a regular 
education pupil. Among different student placements, the 
expenditure ratio for resource programs is 1.9 to 1 and the 
ratio for self-contained programs is 2.5 to 1. 

• 1985-86 expenditures, when adjusted for inflation, reflect a 
10 percent increase in the average total per pupil cost of 
special education services since 1977-78. The average per 
pupil expenditure for regular education, similarly adjusted, 
reflects an increase of only 4 percent. 

• The largest share of the special education portion of a 
student^s educational expense (62 percent) purchased specific 
instructional programs. Thirteen percent went toward the 
costs of the assessment services; 11 percent was attributable 
to the cost of support services at the district and school 
level; and 10 percent paid for related services. The 
remaining 4 percent purchased special transportation services. 



EFFORTS TO ASSURE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PROGRAMS EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Chapter VII presents the results of Federal monitoring activities and 
discusses technical assistance provided to States by the Regional Resource 
Centers. 
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Program Review 



To receive EHA-B State Grant program funds for FY 89 
States had to comply with additional State Plan Requirements 
resulting from thr, enactment of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986. All States submitted 
State Plan amendments to fulfill the legislative requirements 
addressing interagency agreements, personnel standards, 
nonsupplantmg of funds, and use of the State's 20 percent 
portion of its set-aside. 

The staggered State Plan Review schedule requir. il States 
and jurisdictions to submit complete plans for FY 89-91 A 
number of these State Plans presented problem areas 
requiring intensive scrutiny prior to approval. These areas 
included public participation; individualized education 
programs; least restrictive environment; the comprehensive 
system of personnel development; interagency agreements in 
providing services; and establishment of professional 
standards. 

Comprehensive compliance reviews of the 34 States visited in 
the last three years indicated that States are having the 
most difficulty in meeting requirements in the following 
areas: State Educational Agency (SEA) monitoring, SEA 
review and approval of local educational agency applications 
l<"ast restrictive environment, individualized education 
programs, due process and procedural safeguards, general 
supervision of special education programs, and complaint 
management. 



Regional Resource Centers 



Technical assistance is provided by six Regional Resource 
Centers (RRCs) to State educational agencies, and through 
them to local school districts and others, to help meet the 
requirements of EKA-B and to improve the quality of 
services provided to infants, toddlers, children and youth 
with handicaps. 

Through nearly 800 technical assistance agreements 
established with the 60 States and other jurisdictions in 
1987, the RRCs provide assistance in three broad areas: 

(1) needs related to administration of policies and 
procedures as identified by OSEP's monitoring of SEAs (eg 
least restrictive environment, or SEA monitoring practices)' 

(2) Federal initiatives (e.g., transition from school to work 
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and adult life, and parent involvement in educational decision 
making); and (3) State-identified needs. 

• RRCs collaborate to deliver services nationally when common 
needs are identified across States. Recent examples of such 
collaborative efforts on issues of national importance include 
development of resource materials for evaluating the 
effectiveness of educational programs serving children and 
youth with handicaps, and sponsorship of a national 
conference designed to assist States in the development and 
implementation of assistive device services for children with 
communication and mobility handicaps. 



EFFORTS TO EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
EDUCATING CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 

Chapter VIL xamines Congressionaliy mandated and Federal/State evaluation 
efforts supported ui. >- the Act. 

• The status of Congressionaliy mandated studies currently 
underway is described. These studies include: Providing a 
Free Appropriate Public Education to Special Populations of 
Students with Handicaps, Study of Vocational Education 
Services to Children with Handicaps, and Study of Programs 
of Instruction in Day jud Residential Facilities. 

• A variety of topics are being examined through the State 
Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program. These include 
studies of the effectiveness of student oi?tcome and program 
quality indicators, the effectiveness of programs provided to 
children in regular education settings, secondary programming 
and postsecondary outcomes, the effectiveness of cross- 
categorical service delivery models, and the use of a State 
mastery test for statewide evaluation of special education 
programs. Comparisons and single-state findings of studies 
investigating the impact of prereferral interventions are 
described as well as highlights of the findings of additional 
completed studies. 
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CHAPTER I 



STUDENTS RECEIVING A FREE APPROPRIATE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 



One of the purposes of Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(EHA-R) is to "assure that all handicapped children have available to them. . .a 
free appropriate public education which emphasizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique needs . . (Sec. 601[c]). The Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP) uses multiple sources of information to 
determine the extent to which this purpose is being accomplished. One major 
source of information is the data on children and >outh with handicaps that 
States submit annually to OSEP. 

This chapter presents the data from States on the number of students with 
handicaps who received special education and related services during the 1987-88 
school year. The chapter includes analyses of the total number ov children 
served, their ages, and handicapping conditions. 

In addition to information on students served under EHA-B, the chapter 
includes data on children with handicaps served through Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act-State Operated Programs (ECIA 
[SOP]).^ Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) provides support for handicapped children and 
youth in programs operated or supported by State agencies. ECIA (SOP) provides 
assistance for children and youth from birth through age 20.^ while EHA-B 
provides asr*3:ance from age 3 through 21. 

The data on number of students served, or the child count data, are based 
on the number of handicapped students served under EHA-B on December 1, 19o* 
and under ECIA (SOP) on October 1, 1987.^ Children can only be counted under 



^The Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988 reauthorized and substantially amended the programs, 
including this one, initially contained in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. Since this report discusses data collected prior to the 1988 
amendments, however, we will continue to refer to this program as ECIA (SOP) 
for the remainder of this report. 

^The 1988 amendments to ECIA (SOP) changed the age range to birth 
through age 21 beginning with the 1988-89 school year, 

^The 1988 amendments changed the count date for ECIA (SOP) to 
December 1 beginning in 1988-89 school year. 



one program. Both authorities use the same classification of handicapping 
conditions. Data on the age groups (e.g., 6 through 17) of children served under 
EHA-B have been available since 1976 and data on individual ages (e.g., 6 year 
olds) have been available since 1985. This year for the first time data are 
available on the age groups of children served under ECIA (SOP) as well. (Data 
by individual age year, however, are not reported under ECIA (SOP). 

P.L. 99-457, the 1986 amendments to EHA-B, strengthened the- Federal 
commitment to providing services to children below school age. The amendments 
established the Preschool Grant Program which contained financial incentives for 
States to provide special education and reKted services to 3- through 5-year- 
olds.* 

The child count data discussed in this report constitute the first opportunity 
to examine the impact of P.L. 99-457 on the number of children five and under 
receiving special education and related services. Data on young children with 
handicaps are presented in this chapter and also in Chapter III, which focuses 
entirely on OSEP activities in the area of early intervention. Because P.L. 99-457 
directed that data on 3- through 5-year-olds were no longer to be reported by 
handicapping condition, preschoolers are not included in any of the discussions of 
number of students with different handicapping conditions.^ 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
Total Number of Children 

During the 1987-88 school year, 4,494,280 children with handicaps from birth 
through age 21 were served under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B. Most 
(94 percent) of these children were served under EHA-B, with the remainder 
served under ECIA (SOP). (Numbers served in each State are presented ?n 
Appendix A, Table AAl.) 

Table 1 presents the number of children served under each of the programs 
during the past 12 school years. The number of children served in 1987-88 
represented an increase of 72,679 or 1.6 percent over the figure for 1986-87 and 
an increase of 21.2 percent over the figure reported in 1976-77. As will be 
discussed later in the chapter, the overall increase in the number of children with 
handicaps reported can be attributed to increases in both the preschool and 



^The Preschool Grant Program is discussed in Chapter III. 

^Note, however, that data by handicapping condition in the past ten Annual 
Reports did include preschool children. Thus, the data by handicapping condition 
from past years cannot be compared to the data for school year 1987-88 except 
for older age groups. 
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TABLE 1 



Number and Percentage Change in Number of Children Aged 
3 through 21 Years Counted Under Chapter 1 o** ;CIA (SOP) 
and EHA-B from School Year 1976-77 to ;^87-88 



Percentage Change 
in Total Number 
Served from 



School Year 


Previous Year 


Total Served 


EHA-B 


ECIA (SOP) 


1987-88 


1.6 


4,494,280 


4,235,263 


259,01? 


1986-87 


1.2 


4,421,601 


4,166,692 


254,909 


1985-86 


■ 0.2 


4,370,244 


4jl21,in'4 


249,140 


1984-85 


0.5 


4,362,968 


4,113,312^ 


249,245 


1983-84 


1.0 


4,341,390 


4,094,108 


247,291 


1982-83 


1.5 


4,298,327 


4,052,595 


245,732 


1981-82 


1.3 


4,233,282 


3,990,346 


242,936 


1980-81 


3.5 


4,177,689 


3,933,981 


243,708 


1979-80 


3.0 


4,036,219 


3,802,475 


233,744 


1978-79 


3.8 


3,919,073 


3,693,593 


225,480 


'977-78 


1.8 


3,777,286 


3,554,554 


222,732 


1976-77 




3,708,913 


3,485,088 


223,825 



^Beginning in 1984-85, the number of handicapped children reported reflects 
revisions to State data i-eceived by the Office of Special Education Programs 
following the July 1 grant award date, and includes revisions received by 
October 1. Previous reports provided data as of the grant award date. 



school age groups. There were 22,652 more preschool children served under EHA- 
B m 1987-88 than in the previous year. Among children aged 6 through 21 the 
1^5^*5^^^""®^^®^ occurred in the number of children with learning disabilities 
(37,264) and speech impairments (17,221). 

Figure 1 shows the total numbers of children counted under EHA-B and 
ECIA (SOP) from 1976-77 to 1987-88. The number of handicapped children 
increased steadily in the early years, but had begun to level off during the early 
1980s. The numbers began to climb again when a sizable increase was recorded 
m 1986-87 which was followed by an even greater increase for 1987-88. 

The longitudinal data on number of children served can be difficult to 
interpret because the size of the population between the ages of 3 and 21 has 
changed since the enactment of the EHA. Figure 1 also shows the number of 
children counted under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) as a percentage of the general 
population between 3 and 21,^ which ranges from 4.8 percent in 1976-77 to 6 6 
percent in i987-88. For 1987-88, the nearly 4.5 million children served under 
EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) represented 6.6 percent of the general population between 
3 and 21 years of age. With the changes in the overall population of children in 
the last 10 years taken into account, the data on the percentage of population 
served under the two programs show a more or less steady increase between 1977 
and 1988. 

Figure 2 shows the extent of State-to-State variation in the percentage of 
children served under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP). While nationally 6.6 percent of 
children and youth between the ages of 3 and 21 were served under one of the 
two programs, the percentage in individual States ranged from a low of 3 89 
percent (Hawaii) to a high of 9.9 percent (Massachusetts). (The percentage of 
children served in each State is shown in Table AA21 in Appendix A.) 



^he reader is cautioned that these percentages are based on population .lot 
enrollment. Some previous Annual Reports presented percentages based on 
enrollment which cannot be compared to the percentage data in this Report. 

All references to population data in this chapter are based on population 
estimates from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Percentages for EHA are calculated 
by dividing the number of 3- through 21-year-old children counted under EHA by 
the number of children in the population. Percentages for both laws combined 
are calculated by dividing the number of children served by the number of 3- 
through 21-year-olds in the population. 
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FIGURE 1 



Number And Percentage Of Children Served Under EHA-B 
And EC! A (SOP), School Years 1976-77 To 1987-88 



NUMBER 
IN THOUSANDS 




76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 84-85 85-86 86-87 87-88 

YEAR 



PERCENT 
7n 




76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 84-85 85-86 86-87 87-88 

YEAR 



NOTE: The figures represent children birth through 20 years old served under Chapter I of ECIA (SOP) 
and children 3 through 21 years old served under EHA-B. Percent of children is based on population 
counts for children 3 through 21 compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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FIGURE 2 



State-To-State Differences In Percentage Of 
Children Served Under EHA-B And ECIA (SOP), 
School Year 1987-88 



STATE 



HAWAII 
LOUISIANA ' 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA \ 
GEORGIA ' 
CALIFORNIA " 
ARIZONA ' 
COLORADO ' 
WISCONSIN [ 
NEVADA ' 
NEW HAMPSHIRE " 
WASHINGTON ' 
IDAHO ' 
TEXAS * 
MICHIGAN ' 
NORTH CAROLINA ' 
NEW YORK ' 
KANSAS ' 
NORTH DAKOTA ' 
OHIO ' 
MONTANA [ 
VIRGINIA ' 
OREGON ' 
PENNSYLVANIA Ifl 
OKLAHOMA 
NBV MEXICO ' 
FLORIDA ' 
INDIANA ' 
ARKANSAS ' 
NEBRASKA ' 
MISSISSIPPI ' 
KENTUCKY [ 
MINNESOTA ' 
SOUTH DAKOTA ' 
UTAH ' 
MISSOURI ' 
IOWA " 
WYOMING ' 
TENNESSEE ' 
SOUTH CAROLINA ' 
MARYLAND ' 
ALASKA ' 
VERMONT ' 
ILLINOIS ' 
CONNECTICUT ] 
RHODE ISLAND ' 
ALABAMA ' 
DELAWARE ' 
MAINE ' 
WEST VIRGINIA ' 
NEW JERSEY " 
MASSACHUSETTS ' 
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Within the 6- through 17-year-old age range (the minimum age range served 
by all States), the percentage of the population served under the two programs 
ranged from 6.0 (Hawaii) to 14.3 (Massachusetts). There were six States serving 
fewer than 8 percent and six States over 11 percent. For the nation, the 
percentage of the population between 6 and 17 served under EHA-B and ECIA 
(SOP) was 9.3. 

Data on the year-to-year change in number of children served under both 
laws show that 36 States and, the District of Columbia reported serving more 
children in 1987-88 than they had in the previous year. As shown in Table 2, 11 
States and four Territories reported increases of more than 4 percent over the 
1986-87 year. The States showing the largest percentage increases were Florida 
(a 6.9 percent increase), Alaska, Mississippi (both 5.2 percent), and Colorado (5.1 
percent). The largest numbers of new children were reported by States with 
large populations: California (18,958 new children served), Florida (12,549), and 
Texas (10,237). (The actual numbers and percentage changes for each State are 
shown in Appendix A, Table AA17). 



AGES OF STUDENTS SERVED 

Students Served in Different Age Groups 

EHA-B funding can be used to serve children from age 3 through 21 while 
ECIA (SOP) funding through the 1987-88 school year served children birth through 
age 20. Most of the children served under both programs, however, are between 
the ages of 6 and 17 (see Table 3 and Figure 3). The largest group of children 
who received special education and related services, over 2.1 million (or 47 
percent), were between the ages of 6 and 11; nearly as many (1.7 million or 40 
percent) A^ere between the ages of 12 and 17. Children aged five and under 
accounted for 8.1 percent of the children who received services under the two 
programs. Nearly 30,000 infants and toddlers were served under ECIA (SOP) and 
337,000 preschoolers received services under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP). 

The data on preschool children represent the first opportunity to examine 
the impact of P.L. 99-457, the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 
1986. P.L. 99-457 contains incentives to encourage States to increase the numbers 
of 3- through 5-year-old children with handicaps they serve. By 1991-92, States 
must provide a free appropriate public education to all students with handicaps in 
this age group to receive any funding for preschoolers under EHA or ECIA (SOP). 

On December 1, 1986, States reported that 265,814 children between the ages 
of 3 and 5 were receiving services under EHA-B. A year later in December 1987, 



TABLE 2 



States Showing Increases or Decreases in Number of Children 
Served Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B 



Percentage Change from 1986-87 to 1987-38 



Less Than -4.0 -2.1 to -4.0 



-2.0 to 0 



.1 to 2.0 



2.1 to 4.0 



Hore Than 4.0 



Delaware 
Louisiana 
Puerto Rico 



Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
West Virginia 



Connecticut 


Arizona 


Idaho 


Alabama 


Georgia 


District of Columbia 


Kentucky 


Alaska 


Maryland 


Hawaii 


Nevada 


California 


Michigan 


Illinois 


New Hampshire 


Colorado 


Missouri 


Indiana 


Pennsylvania 


Florida 


Montana 


Iowa 


South Carolina 


Maine 


New York 


Kansas 


Souch Dakota 


Mississippi 


Ohio 


Massachusetts 


Texas 


New Mexico 


Wyoming 


Minnesota 


Wisconsin 


Utah 




Nebraska 




Vermont 




New Jersey 




Washington 




North Carolina 




American Samoa 




North Dakota 




Northern Marianas 




Oregon 




Virgin Islands 




Rhode Island 




Bureau of Indian Affairs 




Tennessee 








Virginia 








Guam 







TABLE 3 



Number of Students Served Under EHA-B and Chapter I 
of ECIA (SOP) by Age Group During 1987-88 



EHA-B Chapter 1 Total 



Percent- Percent- Percent 

Age Group Number age Number age Number age 



0-2 


a/ 


NA 


29,728 


11% 


29,728 


1% 


3-5 


288,459 


7% 


48,525 


19 


336,984 


7 


6-11 


2,050,329 


48 


70,286 


27 


2,120,615 


47 


12-17 


1,698,640 


40 


83,056 


32 


1,781,696 


40 


18+ 


197,835 


5 


27,422 


11 


225,257 


5 



Note: Percentages are within column. 

^Birth through 2 year olds are not eligible for EHA-B funding. 



FIGURES 

Percentage of Students Served Under EHA-B and ECIA 
by Age Groups, School Year 1987-88 




6 THROUGH 11 (47%) □ 0 THROUGH 5 (8%) 
12 THROUGH 17 (40%) Q 18 THROUGH 21 (5%) 
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States reported serving 288,459 preschoolers. The difference of 22,645 was an 
increase of 8.5 percent in one year.^ 

Preschool children are also served under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP). Year-to- 
year changes cannot be computed for ECIA (SOP) h ause 1987-88 was the first 
year that child counts were collected y-y age for thi program. States reported 
that 48,525 children between the ages of 3 and 5 wer^ ;rved under this program 
in October 1987. 

For the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 3.1 percent of the general 
population between the ages of 3 and 5 received special education services under 
the two programs in 1987-88. There was, however, wide diversity across the 
States in the percentage of preschoolers served, ranging from a low of 1.19 
percent (Hawaii) of all children 3 through 5 to a high of 5.79 (Maine). Figure 4 
shows the percentages of preschoolers served under both programs in each of the 
States. 



Students Served of Different Ages 

Data on the precise ages of the children served are available only for EHA- 
B. As Figure 5 shows, more 8-year-olds were served than any other age year; 
375,266 8-year-olds received special education services. The number of children 
who received special education and related services under EHA-B increases at 
each age year from age 3 through age 8. The number drops off gradually with 
each successive age year after age 8 until age 16. After age 16, the number of 
students receiving special education decreases sharply. Special eduation students 
dropping out of school may explain some of the decline at ages 16 and 17. By 
age 19, when most students have graduated, there were only 43,484 students 
receiving special education, even though many States will continue to provide 
services to students through age 21. (Chapter IV discusses data on the 
circumstances .by which students exit from secondary school.) 

Since the number of children in the general population varies from one age 
year to the next, the percentage of the population served at each age group 
presents a slightly smoother curve (Figure 5). The percentage of children served 
increases from 1 percent for 3-year-olds to nearly 5 percent for 5-year-olds and 
peaks at roughly 11 percent for 8» and 9-year-olds. The percentage that received 



^There are several ways to compute the number of additional 3- to 5-year- 
olds who received special education services in 1987-88, each yielding a somewhat 
different figure. The precise size of the increase in number of preschool children 
served varies depending on several factors, including the use of the December or 
March counts and inclusion or exclusion of revisions submitted by States. 
Alternative computations of the increase are presented in Chapter III. The 
number reported in this chapter is comparable to figures reported in past years 
and the best base to use for charting growth in future years. 
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FIGURE 4 



State-To-State Differences In Percentage Of 
Children Aged 3-5 Served Under EHA-B And ECIA (SOP), 

Scliool Yean 987-88 



STATE 



HAWAII 
NEW MEXICO 
OHIO 
ARIZONA 
IDAHO 
GEORGIA 
COLORADO 
UTAH 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSOURI 
OREGON 
LOUISIANA 
NEWYORK 
TEXAS 
NORTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 
NEVADA 
NEV; HAMPSHIRE 
KANSAS 
INDIANA 
ARKANSAS 
MARYUND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TENNESSEE 
OKLAHOMA 
MICHIGAN 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NEBRASKA 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
MISSISSIPPI ' 
ALABAMA* 
RHODE ISLAND ' 
MONTANA ' 
C0NNECTK5UT 
K5WA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ALASK.A 
WYOMMO 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WISCONSIN 
NEW JERSEY 
MINNESOTA 
VERMONT 
ILLINOIS 
KtiNTUCKY 
DELAWARE 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 
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FIGURES 



Number And Percentage Of Children Served Under 
EHA-B By Age Year, School Year 1987-88 



NUMBER IN PERCENT 
THOUSANDS 




3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 



AGE 



NOTE: Percentage is based on population counts for July 1987 compiled by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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services diops to under 6 percent for 16-year-olds and to a little over I percent 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS SERVED 

u.^A^y number of children reported under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) for different 
handicapping conditions is shown in Table 4 and Figure 6. As in past vears the 
largest number of handicapped children were classified as learning 'disabled 
followed by speech impaired. The four most frequent handicapj?nf condUions 
learning disabled, speech impaired, mentally retarded, and emotionaUy SrbcS 
accounted for the great majority (94 percent) of the children served under he 
two programs. Of the total number of children between the ages of 6 and 21 
classified under the two programs, 47.0 percent were served as leamL disabled 
23.2 percent as speech impaired, 14.6 percent as mentally retarded and 9 L 
percent as emotionally disturbed. ^-niuny reiaraea, ana 9.L 

v^Arn^" examination of the year-to-year change in numbers of 6- through 21- 
fhntTi f ^^T' "^''^ ^^''^ handicapping condition served under EHA-B shows 
S?^,^^^ ^^"T"?'"''.'' '''^'"^^ ^he categories of learning disabled 

T' i . ' 'IT^ (+17,221), and mentally retarded (-16 875) fscc 

T.0IC 5.) The categories with the greatest percentage change were all less 
frequent or low incidence handicapping conditions. The categorf of olher 
impaired increased by 5.8 percent over 1986-87, followed by deaf-bHnd whlJ 
increased 5.4 percent, and orthopedically impaired,' which increased 4.7 percent 

^-c.JvJ' ^"''^'""^ ^^^^ ^""""^ national and State data for selected 

disability categories. Each section includes the percentage of 6- through n vear 

tT TT"^ "."'^f' ^'^^^ ^"'^ EHA-B (see Appendix A, Table AA22aV 

The 6 through 17 range was selected because all States provide s;ec?al ed.4tio^^ 
services for s udents in this age range and, therefore, the percentages arc fo; a 
comparable eligible population. The sections also discuss changesin he number 
of 6- through 21-year-olds served under EHA (see Appendi.x A Table AA20r As 
explained earlier in the chapter, the data for preschooLs are not included 

EcTa (S0p7are° " V^T". T "^'J^ handicapping condition. Z al for 
bCIA (SOP) are not included in discussions of change because they were not 
available by age group prior to 1987-88. ^ 

f°'"J"^'^'idual handicapping conditions show considerable State-to- 
Sta e variation. There are several possible explanations for these differences 
including differing classification practices, different populations of students, and 
inaccurate reporting. A thorough investigation of the contribution of these or 
other factors contributing to the State-to-State variation in the 1987-88 data has 
not been undertaken. 
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TABLE 4 

Students Served Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B 
by Handicapping Condition^/ 



Handicapping 
Condition 



EHA-B 



Percent- 



ECIA (SOP) 



Percent- 



Total 



Number age^ Number age^ Number 



Percent- 



age 



y 



Learning 
disabled 

Speech or 
language 
impaired 

Mentally 
retarded 

Emotionally 
disturbed 

Multihandi- 
cappcd 

Hard of hearing 
and deaf 

Ort::opedically 
impaired 

Other health 
impaired 

Visually 
handicapped 

Deaf-blind 



1,917,935 48.6 



946,904 

539,717 

336,992 

63,046 

40,324 

41,084 

43,093 

16,932 
777 



24.0 

13.7 

8.5 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.4 
0.0 



23,796 13.2 ,941,731 47.0 



9,236 5.1 956,140 23.2 



61,571 34.1 601,288 14.6 



37,738 
16,086 
16,613 
6,325 
2,772 



20.9 
8.9 
9.2 
X5 
1.5 



374,730 
79,132 
56,937 
47,409 
45,865 



9.1 
1.9 
1.4 
1.1 
1.1 



5,932 3.3 
695 0.4 



22,864 0.6 
1,472 0.0 



All conditions 3,946,804 ICO.O 180,764 100.0 4,127,568 100.0 

^The figures represent children from 6 to 20 served under Chapter 1 cf 
ECIA (SOP) and children from 6 to 21 years old served under EHA-B. 

^Percentages arc within column. 
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FIGURES 



Percentage Of Students (6-21) Served under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) 
by Handicapping Condition, School Year 1987-88 




LEARNING DISABLED 47% 
SPEECH IMPAIRED 23% 
MENTALLY RETARDED 15% 
dj EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 9% 



□ OTHER 6% 

MULTIHANDICAPPED 1.9% 
HARD OF HEARING & DEAF 1.4% 
ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 1.1% 
OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 1.1% 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 6% 
DEAF-BLIND .04% 
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TABLE 5 



Changes Between 1986-87 and 1987-88 in Number and 
Percentage of Children Ages 6 Through 21 Served 
Under EHA-B by Handicapping Condition 



Changes (1986-87 to 
1987-88) 



Handicapping Condition Number Percentage 



Learning disabled 


37,264 


2.0 


Speech impaired 


17.221 


1.9 


Mentally retarded 


-16,875 


-3.0 


Emotionally disturbed 


2,407 


.7 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


441 


1.1 


Multihandicapped 


1,696 


2.8 


Orthopedically impaired 


1,851 


4.7 


Other health impaired 


2,365 


5.8 


Visually handicapped 


-484 


-2.8 


Deaf-blind 


40 


5.4 


All conditions 


45,926 


1.2 
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Learning Disabled 



Nationally, 4.4 percent of the population from 6 through 17 years received 
special education under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) as learning disabled. The range 
across States was from 2.11 percent (Georgia) to 7.7 percent (Rhode Island). Four 
States were below 3 percent and four States were above 6 percent. 

cr^^Jll^'uT' ^'^^ increases in number of learning disabled 

tudents between the ages of 6 and 21 served under EHA-B were California 
Itr^tnA^'i:, children than served in 1986-87), Texas (+5,882 or 3.8 

percent), Florida (+5,617 or 8.0 percent), and Illinois (+3,149 or 3.5 percent) The 
greatest percentage increases over 1986-87 were reported by Puerto Rico (+16 3 
percent or 1,^13 children) and Utah (10.2 percent or 1,600 children). Several 
States reported sizable decreases in the number of students with learning 
disabilities, including Louisiana (-6,269 or a 20.1 percent decrease) and Maryland 
u-'Zr percent decrease). Louisiana served 8.0 percent (or 5,142) fewer 

children m special education across all categories than in- the previous year 
Maryland, however, had an overall decrease in the total number of students 
served under £HA-B of only 553 children due largely to the fact that the State 
served nearly 3,000 more children as speech impaired. 



Speech Impaired 

With 2.28 percent of the national population between the ages of 6 and i7 
served under the EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) as speech impaired, this group 
represents the second most frequent handicapping condition for this age group 
Across States, the percentage of children served ranged from .83 (New York) to 
4.08 (New Jersey). ' 

The States reporting the greatest increase in number of speech impaired 
children under EHA-B between the ages of 6 and 21 were Florida (+3 547 or 7 1 
percent), California (+3,010 or 3.6 percent), Tennessee (+2,975 or 13 3 percent) 
and Maryland (+2,950 or 14.3 percent). The greatest percentage increase from 
the previous year was repo ted by the District of Columbia (14.4 percent or 129 
more speech impaired children), Maryland, and Tennessee. New York reported the 
fotVto "^""""^^^ ""'^^ 2,888 (or -12.1 percent) fewer speech impaired children in 
1987-88 than the previous year. The greatest percentage decreases were reported 
by Puerto Rico (-28.9 percent or 547 children) and New York 



Mentally Retarded 

Slightly more than 1 percent of the national population between the ages of 
6 and 17 was served under the EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) and classified as mentally 
retarded. The percentages for individual States ranged from lows of .33 in Alaska 
and .41 in New Jersey to highs of 2.99 in Massachusetts and 3.32 in Alabama 
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Proportionately, over 10 times more children were reported as mentally retarded 
in Alabama as in Alaska. 

Examining the year-to-year change for individual States shows that 40 of the 
50 States, D.C., and Puerto Rico reported fewer mentally retarded children served 
under the EHA-B between the ages of 6 and 21 in 1987-88 than in the previous 
ycar^ The greatest numerical decreases were reported by Puerto Rico (-2,089 or 
U\.9 percent). New York (-1,709 or 7.7 percent), Pennsylvania (-1,311 or 4.1 
percent), Illinois (-1,125 or 5.6 percent), and Alabama (-1,077 or 3.5 percent). As 
a proportion of the children served in 1986-87, the greatest decreases were 
reported by Vermont (-18.5 percent or 139 children)^ New Jersey (-11.1 percent or 
670 children), and Puerto Rico. 

Of the States reporting increases in the number of children with mental 
retardation, most additional children with mental retardation between the ages of 
6 and 21 were reported by Florida and Massachusetts (372 or 1.9 percent 
increase for Florida and 285 or 1.1 percent for Massachusetts). The greatest 
percentage increases were 9.8 percent in Nevada (88 children) and 7.6 percent in 
Hawaii (77 children). 



Deaf-Blind 

Forty more children between the ages of 6 and 2i were repor^'^d as deaf- 
blind in 1987-88 than in the previous year. This represented an increase of 5.4 
percent for 1987-88, bringing the total number of deaf-blind children to 777. 
The number of deaf-blind children reported by States ranged from 0 (reported by 
several States) to a high of 136 in California. 

Data on deaf-blind students are also reported by State Title VI-C 
Coordinators. In the past^ there have been discrepancies between these numbers 
and those reported by the SKA unde: EHA-B and ECI.A (SOP). In the 1983 
amendments to EHA, Congress directed the Department of Education to reconcile 
these differences and to report the findings triennially. A study of the major 
reasons for the* differences in the tA'u sets of numbers has shown that: (1) for 
EHA B and ECIA (SOP) reporting purposes, SEAs did not use the category of 
deaf-blind or used it sparingly; instead they tended to classify these students 
under other handicapping conditions (such as multihandicapped), or under their 
primary handicapping condition (such as hearing impaired); (2) some percentage of 
individuals are ncv reported by SEAs for EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) because they are 
over or under the State's mandated age for the provision of service. Other data 
on deaf-blind students collected as part of the reconcilation study are reported in 
Appendix B. 
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Other Handicapping Conditions 



Of the remaining six handicapping conditions, the greatest year-to-year 
change was in the category of other health impaired which increased 2 365 
children or 5.8 percent over 1986-87. A large part of the increase was due to 
the State of Texas which reported 1,163 or 18 percent more other health impaired 
students than had been reported in the previous year. 



SUMMARY 

During the 1987-88 school year, the number of children who received special 
education and related services continued to grow as it has done every year since 
/oAr,\ 4,494,280 children who received services under the EHA-B and ECIA 
(SOP) represented an increase of 1.6 percent over the number served in 1986-87 
Nationwide, 6.6 percent of the general population between the ages of 3 and 2l' 
received special education and related services although the percentage served 
varied across the individual States from a low of 3.9 percent to a high of 9 9 
percent Most of the children served, about 3.9 million, were between the ages of 
6 and 17. The number of 3- through 5-year-olds who received special education 
increased in 1987-88 to a total of almost 337,000. 

u-tA^^ in past years, the most frequent handicapping classification among 
children aged 6 and older was learning disabilities. Forty-seven percent of the 
^ZhZ^^^iu'^'i^'^T. between the ages of 6 and 21 were classified as learning 
7i«, ^^'l^^ students classified as learning disabled under EHA in 

iy87-88 represented an increase of 2 percent over the previous year. 
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CHAPTER II 

STATE VARIATION IN THE PLACEMENT OF 
CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 



The least restrictive environment provision of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, as amended, created a presumption in favor of educating 
children with handicaps in regular education environments. Placement in the least 
restrictive environment (LRE) has been discussed and contested in advocacy 
efforts, professional literature, the courts, countless due process hearings, and in 
the regulation development process for the 12 years since the law's signing. The 
statute and its implementing regulations require that, first, educational services 
appropriate for each child be defined annually in an Individualized Education 
Program (lEP), and, second, an educational placement be selected from a 
continuum of alternatives so that the individually appropriate education can be 
delivered in the setting that is least removed from the regular education 
environment, while simultaneously offering the greates^t interaction with children 
who are not handicapped. To assist in implementing the least restrictive 
environment requirement. Federal monitoring, discretionary grants, and technical 
assistance efforts have been designed to build the capacity of regular educational 
environments to serve children with disabilities. (See Chapter VII for a 
discussion of the results of OSEP monitoring provisions of EHA.) 

Students with handicaps may receive special education services in one of six 
settings: regular class, resource room, sep'^rate class, separate school facility, 
residential facility, homebound/hospital, and correctional facility. A regular 
classroom placement indicates that the student receives special education and 
related services for 20 percent of the school day or less; resource room 
placement indicates between 21 percent and 60 percent of the school day; special 
classroom placement, 61 percent or more of the school day. These definitions 
differ somewhat from those used in Chapter VI, concerning special education 
expenditures. 

Although a body of significant professional literature has developed 
concerning least restrictive environment issues, current data indicate little 
change over time in the use of various settings nationally. Figure 7, which 
presents data from 1976-77 to 1986-87, reveals little change in the use of 
segregated facilities for students with handicaps over the decade. The increase in 
regular class placements most likely reflects the increase in the numbers of 
students with identified learning disabilities, who often can be served within 
regular school environments. 

It is possibl:: to account for the relative lack of change observed in Figure 7 
as a reflection of relatively static patterns in the educational needs of students 
with different types and levels of disabilities. To the extent this interpretation 
may be true, little potential for change in placement practices would exist. The 
considerable variety in placement patterns from State to State, however, suggests 
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FIGURE 7 



Percentage Of Children Aged 6-17 In Regular Schools 
And Segregated Facilities From 1976-77 To 1986-87 
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SnL.!fi?° Ti"''"''V'i"'^u:°°'"'' ^""-"s separate classes. 

fpSS u ' P""'" ^"^ P"^^'° 5°P«^«'« schools and residential 

facilities and liomebound/hospital environments. 
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another possibility: that factors other than types and extent of disabilities are 
operating in placement decisions. This latter hypothesis indicates thai some 
capacity for change exists. This chapter investigates this possibility by examining 
State-to-State variability in use of various placements during the 1986-87 school 
year, the most recent for which data are available. Clear information on the 
nature of this variability could aid State and Federal policy makers in setting 
priorities and could provide a baseline against which future change could be 
measured. 

This chapter addresses two questions: 1) to what extent are students with 
handicaps placed in environments that remove them from the regular education 
environment? and 2) how do States vary in the use of placement categories? 



PLACEMENT RATE 

This chapter discusses State placement patterns in terms of the placement 
rate and cximiilative placement rate for a State. The placement rate was 
computed by taking the number of special education students aged 6 through 17 
years in a State served in a particular educational placement and dividing it by 
the State's total population in this age group. The cumulative placement rate 
statistic shows the percentage of school-aged students in a Sta^e served in a 
particular educational placement and all more segregated placements. 

The flexibility of States to determine eligibility for special education affects 
the overall number of children with handicaps who are served. Consequently, 
comparisons across States must be made in terms of the total school age 
population, not just the numbers receiving special educat-on services. If we 
computed the placement rate as a function of the total special education child 
count rather than the State population, a State with a small overall special 
education child count that is serving few children with mild handicaps might 
incorrectly appear to be serving a large number of children in more segregated 
environments. Appendix A, Table BK3 shows the population figures used to 
compute the placement rate. 

The cumulative placement rate is the sum of the rates for combinations of 
placements beginning with residential placements, then adding separate day 
schools, separate classes and continuing with placements providing greater and 
greater opportunity for interaction with nonhandicapped students. 

The cumulative placement .ate appears to produce the most directly 
comparable data at the more restrictive end of the continuum of placement 
alternatives. The reason is that States differ in the rate at which they identify 
children with mild academic handicaps and assign them to special education. This 
variability makes State figures on the use of regular class placements in large 
part a function of each States' overall identification rate, which hinders accurate 
State-to-State comparisons of placement practices. In contrast, data collected on 
special education placements should be assumed to be most comparable for the 



more segregated environments of special day schools and residential schools Bv 
examining the. proportion of students served in more segregated scUings on; c!n 
also draw inferences about use of less segregated environments. 

^•ff»^'^'\u''^''^" analysis to the 6 through 17 age group since States 

differ in the extent to which they, include students under age 6 "nd over age H 
m mandatory education programs. States also differ in how they define «nd 
categorize various handicapping conditions; therefore, thi? chapter reports on the 
total group receiving special education services, not on placement practices Jor 
different handicapping conditions. The discussion also excludes the data on home 
and hospital placements because too little is known about how this placeS 
S7acem"eS '^^^^ children^t t^^STn 



RESULTS 
National Findings 



the SO^sltl TTSv/'^'r'^^'^ °^ '''' educational placements for 

the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Nationally nearly 4"? 
percent of students with handicaps, aged 6 through 17 yea s a e' served S 
resource rooms with another 27 percent served in regular classe . Thus near v 
70 percent of special education students spend a substantial amount of time 1^ 
regular education classes. In addition, slightly less than 25 percent of students 
with handicaps are educated in regular school buildings, but are served p marHy 
in segregated classes. Combining this figure with the figures for regularc S 

'."o. 1"'°^"" r°"?,r "'^^"^ P"""^ '^'^"'J^e" with hand caps educa^^^^^^^^^ 
regular school buildings. Therefore, about 6 percent, nearly 216,000 students are 

ncTud' nu"bli'"''r These placemen 

N. Hnnnliv . ''"'"'^ '^^'''''^ residential facilities. 

Nationally, schools place o- through 17-year-olds in separate day school facilities 
a a rate of approximately 3,600 per million and in residential facilities at a rate 
of approximately 720 per million. Nationally, the combined rate of placement of 
special education students in segregated facilities is approximately 4,300 per 
million of same-aged population. 

State Comparisons 

States place students in segregated day and residential facilities at different 
rates, as Figure 8 shows. The length of each bar reflects the cumulative rate of 
placement m segregated programs, with the shaded portion showing rate of 
placement in separate day schools and the unshaded portion showing rate of 

seg'r'egTteJ studenlf '''' '"^"^ °' 
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TABLE 6 



Number, Percentage, and Placement Rates of Students 
with Handicaps, 6-17 Years Old, Served in 
Different Educational Environments 
School Year 1986-87 



Percentage of 



Placement 


Number 


All Special 

Education 

Placements 


Placement 
Rate per 
Million^/ 


Regular class 


1,041,967 


27.2 


25,081 


Resource room 


1,643,914 


42.8 


39,570 


Separate class 


935,991 


24.4 


22,530 


Separate school facility 


149,003 


3.9 


3,587 


Residential facility 


30,043 


0.8 


723 


Homebound/hospital 


27,765 


0.7 


668 


Correctional facility 


8,920 


0.2 


215 


Total 


3,837,603 


100.0 


92,374 



^Based on resident population of 6- through 17-year-olds. Data provided 
Appendix A, Table AF3. 



Note: Includes 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
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FIGURES 

Placement Rate For Students With Handicaps 6-17 Years Old In 
Separate Schools And Residential Facilities, 
School Year 1986-87 
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'"P^"^ ^^P^^^«^ school facilities, but included them with student, 

m separate classes; therefore California is not included here. ^"^^ 
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There is considerable State-to-State variation. For example, in Delaware 
the rate is about 13,000 children per million of same-age population, over 20 
times the rate in Alaska (about 600 children per million). The contrast between 
the five States that place the fewest students in separate school facilities and 
that of other States also indicates this variability. The average State places 
nearly six times as many students in segregated school settings as do those five 
States, and seven States place students in segregated settings at more than 10 
times the low rate. 

Figure 8 also shows substantial variation among States in the placement rate 
for residential programs. For example, Ohio and Connecticut are among the 
States with the highest placement rates outside regular schools, yet they differ 
substantially in their residential placement rates. 

Figure 9 displays the cumulative placement rate in three environments: 
separate classes within regular schools, separate day schools, and residential 
facilities. Some variation e;;ists, although less than that shown in Figure 8. 
Those States with the highest rates are about five times more likely to have 
children placed in separate classes or facilities than those with the lowest rates. 
Except for the District of Columbia, States place substantially more students with 
handicaps in separate classes than in segregated placements (combined day and 
residential programs). The numbers of students in separate classes are large 
enough to have the potential of altering rankings between Figure 8 and Figure 9. 
Even so, seven of the 10 States with the highest cumulative placement rate for 
separate classes plus segregated facilities were also among the 10 States with the 
highest placement rate for segregated facilities alone. 



DISCUSSION 

Data reported by States for the 1986-87 school year show that approximately 
6 percent of 6- through 17-year-old special education students (4,300 students 
per million same-aged resident population) receive their education in segregated 
day or residential schools. An additional 25 percent of 6- through 17-year-old 
special education students attend separate classes. Nearly 27,000 students per 
million of same-age population receive services in separate classes, segregated day 
schools, or residential schools. Nationally, the use of separate educational 
environments has remained relatively stable over the 10 years in which the 
Department of Education has collected data. However, Statc-to-State variation in 
use of the various educational placements is quite high, indicating far less 
consistency in service patterns than the national data suggest. 

Three factors should be considered in interpreting the variability in the 
placement rate. First, unlike traditional measures of implementation of the LRE 
statutory and regulatory provisions, the cumulative placement rate statistic 
highlights the outcome of placement decision-making. Statutory and regulatory 
requirements, on the other hand, focus on the way that decisions about individual 
educational goals are to be made, and on the selection of appropriate placements 
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FIGURES 

Placement Rate For Students With Handicaps 6-17 Years Old 
In Separate Cfasses, Separate Schools, And Residential Facilities 

School Year 1986-87 
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NOTE: California did not report students in separate school facilities, but included them with 
students in separate classes. 
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to achieve those goals. In and of 'tsclf, no particular pattern of placements is 
consistent with or contradictory to these requirements. However, the statute is 
clear in requiring that, to the maximum extent appropriate for each student, 
services be provided in the regular educational environment. The data on State 
variability seems to indicate that some States have been more successful than 
others in providing services in regular settings. 

Second, the emphasis of the statute and regulations on case-by-case lEP 
planning and placement decisions by a team of professionals most i^nowledgeable 
about each student and the child's parents indicates a very high value placed on 
providing appropriate services to each individual child. The value placed on 
individually appropriate services is o^!* equal or greater importance in the statute 
than the presumption in favor of the regular education environment. 
Consequently, State data on placement practices alone cannot be interpreted as 
indicative of the quality of special education in a State. Although a high 
placement rate for segregated facilities does suggest that a State may be having 
trouble in achieving placements consistcni with the LRE provisions of he law, a 
low placement rate in segregated settings is not necessarily a testimoi. to the 
effectiveness of services. To demonstrate such effectiveness. States would aiso 
have to show that students receive the necessary services and achieve 
successfully. 

Third, attributing meaning to the degree of variability across States may be 
more ? matter of values than empirical analysis. It is reasonable to assume that 
the needs of students a^e broadly similar across States, and that random variation 
would hv rather small in the summary data on the large number of students 
served by a State. Thus, the extent of variability suggests that factors in 
addition to the characteristics of students determine educational placements, and 
that the decision-making power vested in the lEP process has not been sufficient 
to overcome these factors. 

To what extent might the variability across States be the result of 
reporting error? Although States have been reporting placement data since the 
1976-77 school year, the current categories have been in use for only three years. 
The current instructions to the States on data reporting represent an improvement 
over earlier versions, in that they define the various placements operationally. 
The current definitions, linked as they are to the percentage of time students 
actually spend in a placement, should ultimately provide greater State-to-State 
consistency in the use of the placement categories. In addition, sampling error 
provides no problem, since data must be provided for every school district within 
a State. The fact that each State administers its own data collection creates the 
potential for some inconsistency among States in the interpretation of terms and 
instructions, however. Although OSEP has worked extensively with States during 
the past two years to improve the comparability of data from State to State, 
comparability continues to be of concern. In addition, some States have more 
extensive procedures than others to verify the data reported by LEAs. 
Differences among States in dcta collection procedures and terminology could 
affect a State's placemc U rate for segregated facilities. However, it is not likely 
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that procedural or terminology differences could account for the variance 
reported here. Nevertheless, interpretation of placement rate data for any 
par -cular State should proceed with some caution. ^ 

»n»ivS^f c!"f'^'''.'?''^? ^ °f questions for research. Further 

Z^^^Lnnt fn ^'^'Vr^ "^^'^ "^^^^^ ^0 identify the specific factors 

that account for variability m cumulative placement rates. For example, it would 
be helpful to know the extent to which placements outside regular school 
environments are made by non-education agencies for purposes other than 
education (for examp'.e, by the courts and social service agencies) Further 
questions remain, particularly in the analysis of districMevel data, as to whether 
factors such as urbanicity, district history of services, district size, district 
wealth, and so on, are associated wich cumulative placement rates. 

The analysis reported here combines data for all handicapping conditions 
and was limited to the 6- through 17-year age range. Future analyses St 
examine variability m placement data within specific handicapping conditions 
Placement data might also be analyzed for each of the four age grouping f"; 

throuehin ^l^'^r^'^ 5' 6 through 11. 12 through 17,' and 18 

through 21). It IS possible that there may be substantial differences in placement 

fchlT? ""T'T^ °' '''"^"'^^y and youth at the secondary 

placement data for children ,n the 3 through 5 age group as States move toward 
the service mandate established by the EHA Amendments of 1986. 

OSEP and States need to strengthen their efforts to improve the accuracy 
and State-to-state comparability of data. OSEP plans to compile descriptions of 

FurthS-mnrf J?p" T ^"'^y- ""^ ^"^•y^^ placement data. 

w?th?n%r. ' ^^^K.,-"^ 7 '^''^ individual States to begin to examine 

withm-State variability and to identify the factors associated with this variance 
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CHAPTER Hi 



MEETING THE NEEDS OF INFANTS, TODDLERS AND 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 



With the passage of the amendments to the EHA in 1986 (P.L. 99-457), 
Congress strengthened the Federal commitment to meeting the needs of young 
children with handicap?. The 1986 amendments addressed the needs of children 
younger than six years of age in two ways: by creating a new program. Part H, 
for birth through two year olds and amending Section 619 of Part B for three 
through five year olds. Part H, the Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program, 
is designed to assist States in planning, developing, and implementing a 
statewide, comprehensive, coordinated, multidisciplinary, interagency system of 
early intervention services for handicapped infants, toddlers and their families. 
By the beginning of the fifth year of the phase-in period. States are required to 
have in effect all 14 components of the statewide system including the provision 
of services to all eligible infants and toddlers. 

Section 619 of Part B, the Preschool Grants Program, was amended to ensure 
the availability of a free appropriate public education (FAPE) for all children aged 
three through five with handicaps. Three through five year olds had previously 
been covered by the rights and protections Part B only if the State had 
elected to serve them. The 1986 amendments to the EHA require that all State 
plans must be amended by 1991^ to include policies and procedures that assure 
the availability of FAPE to all three through five year olds or incur a number of 
fiscal sanctions, including the loss of funding for these children. 

This chapter describes Federal and State activities related to the provision 
of services to children with handicaps from birth through age five. The first 
section of the chapter discusses the first and second year of the Handicapped 
Infants and Toddlers Program. The second section describes activities related to 
the Preschool Grants Program, including the challenges faced by the States and 
the administration of the "tonus" provision of Section 619. The chapter closes 
with a discussion of some of the early childhood activities being carried out under 
OSEP's discretionary grant programs.^ 



^According to the legislation, the new rcquire-nients will be in effect in 
FY 91 if the aggregate amount federally appropriated for fiscal years 1987, 1988, 
and 1989 is less than $656 million. Because the appropriation was less, the new 
requirements go into effect in FY 91 instead of FY 90. 

^For more detailed information about the provisions of the Handicapped 
Infants and Toddlers Program and the Preschool Grants Program, the reader is 
referred to the Tenth Annual Report to Congress, Chapter III. 
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HANDICAPPED INFANTS AND TODDLERS PROGRAM 



The Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program (Part H) was desiened to 
provide financial assistance to States: aesigned to 



(1) 



to develop and implement a statewide, comprehensive 
coordinated, multidisciplinary, interagency program of early 
intervention services for handicapped infants and toddlers 
and their families. 



(2) to facilitate the coordination of payment for early 
intervention services from Federal, State, local, and private 
sources (including public and private insurance coverage), and 

(3) to enhance State capacity to provide quality early 
intervention services and expand and improve existing early 
intervention services being provided to handicapped infants 
toddlers, and their families. Sec. 671(b). 

State participation in this program is voluntary Foi FY RR oii <:»-,*»c 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, The Bureau of Indian Iffals ^nd al Sitle 
msular areas elected to continue thek participation in the Part:H program An 
appropriation of $67 million was allocated on the basis of eaA sfatK population 
of children aged birth through two years of age.^" The FY 88 awards whicE 
ApTndi" A. ^^'"■^''^'"^^^•^ 5327,644 to S7,875,!65, are shown'^in Tb^^ AG,. 

tl--oulh%yVu'"'r''f '° P''^^^'^ five years (FY 87 

econd vlaTs /PY °'''i"pv .^'^^ ^""'^^ ""'^^ P^^^^^"^ the first and 
second years (FY 87 and FY 88). States and other eligible entities were required 

0 provide assurances that funds awarded under Pan H would be used Jo a sfst 
them to plan, develop, and implement a statewide system of service deliv ?y To 
participate in the program. States also had to designate a lead agency responsible 
for the administration of Part H funds and establish an Interagency Coordinating 
Council. For the third year of the participation. FY 89. States mSt Yn addit on 
demonstrate that they have adopted a policy which incorporates all of the 
components of a statewide system or obtain a waiver from the Sec etary of 
Education (see Table 7). For the fourth year, States must have the statewide 
ZIT rl rlT r^li """'"'^ exceptions. In order to be eligible for a 

Inr^LiL- , • °' """^ succeeding year. States must demonstrate that 
comprehensive early intervention services are available to all infants and toddlers 
with handicaps and provide a description of services provided. 



'°No State can receive less than 0.5 percent of funds allocated to States- 
i.e.. 0.5 percent equals $327,644 which was the smallest award. 
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TABLE 7 



Sec. 676. Requirements for Statewide System 



A statewide system of coordinated, comprehensive, multidisciplinary, 
interagency programs providing appropriate early intervention services 
to all handicapped infants and toddlers and their families shall include 
the minimum components under subsection (b). 

The statewide system required by subsection (a) shall include, at a 
minimum: 

(1) a definition of the term ^dcvelopmentally delayed' that will 
be used by the State in carrying out programs under this 
part, 

(2) timetables for ensuring that appropriate early intervention 
services will be available to all handicapped infants and 
toddlers in the State before the beginning of the fifth year 
of a State's participation under this part, 

(3) a timely, comprehensive, multidisciplinary evaluation of the 
fvnctioning of rach handicapped infa i and toddler in the 
State and the needs of the families to appropriately assist in 
the development of the handicapped infant or toddler, 

(4) for each handicapped infant and toddler in the State, an 
individualized family service plan in accordance with 
section 677, including case management services in 
accordance with such service plan, 

(5) a comprehensive child find system, consistent with part B, 
including a system for making referrals to service providers 
that includes timelines and provides for the participation by 
primary referral sources, 

v[6) a pu;)lic awareness program focusing on early identification 
of handicapped infants and toddlers, 

(7) a central directory which includes early intervention services, 
resources, and experts available in the State and research 
and demonstration projects being conducted in the State, 

(8) a comprehensive system of personnel development, 

(9) a single line of responsibility in a lead agency designated or 
established by the Governor for carrying out: 



Table 7 (continued) 



(A) the general administration, supervision, and monitoring of 
programs and activities receiving assistance under section 673 
to ensure compliance with this nart. 



(B) 



the identification and coordination of all available resources 
within the State from Federal, State, local and private 
sources, 

(C) the assignment of financial responsibility to the appropriate 
agency, 

(D) the development of procedures to ensure that services are 
provided to handicapped infants and toddlers and their 
families m a timely manner pending the resolution of any 
disputes among public agencies or service providers, 

(E) the resolution of intra-and interagency disputes, and 

(F) the entry into formal interagency agreements that define the 
financial responsibility of each agency for paying for early 
intervention services (consistent with State law) and 
procedures for resolving disputes and that include all 
additional components necessary to ensure meaningful 
cooper?tion and coordination, 

(10) a policy pertaining to the contracting or making of other 
arrangements with service providers to provide early 
intervention services in the State, consistent with the 
provisions of this part, including the contents of the 
application used and the condiiions of the contract or other 
arrangements, 

(11) a procedure for securing timely reimbursement of funds used 
under this part in accordance with section 681(a), 

(12) procedural safeguards with respect to programs under this 
part as required by section 680, and 

(13) policies and procedures relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of standards to ensure that personnel necessary 
to carry out this part are appropriately and adequately 
prepared and trained, including 

(A; the establishment and maintenance of standards which are 
consistent with any State approved or recognized 
certification, licensing, registration, or other comparable 
requirements which pply to the area in which such personnel 
are providing early intervention services, and 
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Table 7 (continued) 



(B) to the extent such standards are not based on the highest 
requirements in the State applicable to a specific profession 
or discipline, the steps the State is taking to require the 
.retraining or hiring of personnel that meet appropriate 
professional requirements in the State, and 

(14) a system for compiling data on the numbers of hanaicapped 
infants and toddlers and their families in the State in need 
of appropriate earJy intervention services (which may be 
based on a sampling of data), the numbers of such infants 
and toddlers and their famUies served, the types of services 
provided (which may be based on a sampling of data), and 
other information required by the Secretary. 
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As mentioned above, to receive Fart H funds, a State had to appoint a lead 
agency responsible for the administration of the program. The lead agencies as 
of December 1988 are shown in Table 8. Maryland and Puerto Rico changed their 
lead agencies in 1988. Maryland named the Department of Education as lead 
agency replacing the Office of Children and Youth. Puerto Rico's lead agency 
changed from the Department of Education to the Department of Health, i t the 
end of 1988, 19 States had designated Education as a lead agency, 19 had 
designated Health, and 16 had designated some other agency such as Human 
Resources or Mental Health. 

The lead agency in each State is to be assisted by the 15-mcmber State 
Interagency Coordinating Council (ICC). By statute, the ICC is t. be composed of 
parents, service providers, representatives of agencies involved in provisions of 
services, a representative from the State legislature, and a person involved in 
personnel preparation. During the summer of 1988, the chairs of the State ICCs 
formed an organization, the Council of Chairs of Interagency Coordinating 
Councils (CCICC), to share and exchange information related to the 
implementation of Part H. 

^ As a Federal counterpart to the State ICC, the Federal Interagency 
Coordinating Council (FICC, was formed in October i987. Agenc/es currently 
represented on the FICC include: the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (the Office of Special Education Programs, the National 
Institute for Disability and Rehabilitation Research), the Buuau of I\'iternal and 
Child Health, the Office of Human Development (the Admin.otration on 
Developmental Disabilities, the Administration for Children Youth and Families) 
the National Institute of Mental Health, and the Health Care Financing 
Administration. The purpose of the FICC is to ensure coordina'cion of Federal 
programs and services to facilitate the delivery of early intervention services to 
children birth through age two. 

Section 101(b) of the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 
required that the Departme s of Education and Health and Human Services 
jointly conduct a study of Federal funding sources for early intervention 
Congress further directed that the Secretaries act to ensure that funding available 
through Federal programs not be reduced or withdrawn. The study identified 16 
Federal programs that were providing fund:ng to support early intervention 
services. Only one of these Federal programs, the Handicapped Infants and 
Toddlers Program, Part H of EHA, targets funds specifically for early 
intervention. It found that the structure of the other 15 programs requires that 
early intervention compete for resources with other services and populations and 
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TABLE 8 

Part H Lead Agencies 



State 


Lead Agency 


Alabama 


Department of Education 


Alaska 


Department of Health and Social Services 


Arizona 


Department of Economic Security 


Arkansas 


Department of Human Services 


California 


Department of Developmental Services 


Colorado 


Department of Education 


Connecticut 


Department of Education 


Delaware 


Department of Public Instruction 


District of Columbia 


Department of Human Services 


Florida 


Department of Education 


Georgia 


Department of Human Resources 


Hawaii 


Department of Health 


Idaho 


Department of Health and Welfare 


Illinois 


Board of Education 


Indiana 


Department of r^;;ntal Health 


Iowa 


Department of Education 


Kansas 


Department of Health and Environment 


Kentucky 


Cabinet for Human Resources 


Lcuisian) 


I epdrtment of Education 


Maine 


Interdepartmental Coordinating Committee for 




rrcscnool nanuicoppea L-nuoren 


i^xa 1 jr 1 n u u 






L^cpai lUlCUl VI rUUIlC nCQllil 


Michigm 


DeDPrttnetit of Educfttion 


Minnesota 


Department of Education 


Mississippi 


Beard of Health 


Missouri 


Department of Education 


Montana 


Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 


Nebraska 


Department of Education 


Nevada 


Department of Human Resources 


New Hampshire 


Department of Education 


New Jersey 


Department of Education 


New Mf^T%t*n 


Health and Environment DeDd.rtment 


New York 


Dennrtment of Health 




T^ena rfmenf oT Hii mn n Services 


l^urin L^aKOla 


D^narfmenf of Health 


Ohio 


T^/kno rf m/kn f ftT t4/*a 1 ttt 

i^cpariuicui V4 ncaiin 


Ok^shoma 


ucparimcni oi caucaiion 


Oregon 


Department of Human Resources 


Pennsylvania 


Department of Public Welfare 


Rhode Island 


luterageacy Coordinating Council 


South Carolina 


Department of Health and Environmental Control 


South Dakota 


Department of Education and Cultural Affairs 


Tennessee 


Department of Education 


Texas 


Interagency Council' on Early Childhood 




Intervention 


Utah 


Department of Health 


Vermont 


Department of Education 


Virginia 


Departmert of Mental Health, Mental Retardation 




and Substance Abuse Service 


Washington 


Department of Social and Health Servic<:s 


West Virginia 


Department of Health 


Wisconsin 


Department of Health and Social Services 


Wyoming 


Department of HeaSt> and Social Services 


American Samoa 


Department of Health 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Office of Indian Education Programs 


Guam 


Department of Education 


Mariana Islands 


Department of Education 


Palau 


Department of Social Services 


Puerto Rico 


Department of Health 


Virgin Islands 


Dept^rtment of Health 
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that gaps exist in early intervention services currently available. This study has 
been transmitted to Congress.^^' 

The Drecise number of handicapped infants and toddlers receiving services 
and the number in need of services is unknown at this time because States have 
not yet established their data systems (one of the 14 required components). 
Furthermore, &s discussed in the sections on "definitions" below, the number 
served will depend on what definitions States adopt for their eligible population. 
During 1988, OSEP requested that States voluntarily submit data on the number of 
handicapped infants and toddlers being served and the number awaiting service. 
Of the 36 States that submitted data, many indicated problems with their data 
such as duplicated counts across agencies or incompleteness. Using the data from 
the few States with statewide data as the basis for a national projection, the 
number of infantr and toddlers currently receiving early intervention services 
could be as low as 50,000 or as high as 400,000 (i.e., from .5 percent to 4 percent 
of the total number of children aged birth through two years). States could 
report very little information about the number of infants and toddlers awaiting 
services. For the children being served on December 1, 1988, OSEP has requested 
that States voluntarily submit data on infants and toddlers served and on those 
awaiting services as well as data on the service"^ these children receive, the 
personnel employed and needed to serve these chilsiren, and the early intervention 
services which are in need of improvement. OSEP will be working with States to 
develop their capacity to collect and report data related to Part H. 



Federal Regulations 

A Notice of Proposed Rule Making (NPRM) for Part H of the EHA was 
published on November 18, 1987 and provided a 60 day public comment period. At 
public request, the period was extended for 30 days. Over 2,500 comments were 
received on the NPRM, representing all 50 States and included letters from 
mdividual parents, public agencies, various associations at the State and nati >nal 
levels, and members of the Congress. Comments to the NPRM covered 70 of the 
79 sections in the NPRM. The Department is preparing the final regulations. 



Part H Implementation Issues 

For many States, Part H activities are a continuation of the planning and 
development activities initiated under previous EHA programs such as the State 
Plan Grant and Preschool Incentive Grants Programs. Because of this and 
differences in lead agency designations and existing mandates. States vary with 



^For more detailed information about this study, the reader is referred to 
the Report to Congress entitled Meeting the Needs of Infants and Toddlers With 
Handicaps: Federal Resources, Services, and Coordination Efforts in the 
Departments of Education and Health and Human Services, 1989. 
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regard to tlie implementation of the 14 required components of a comprehensive 
system of early intervention services. 

In their applications to the EHA-H program in 1988, nearly all States 
emphasized their intentions to continue their initial (1987) efforts to organize the 
State Interagency Coordinating Council, and to establish procedures to 
operationalize Council activities. In addition, to meet the requirement for 
establishing policies by year three of their participation in the EHA-H program. 
States described the need to prioritize and undertake policy and program planning 
efforts that would establish a foundation for future development and 
implementation activities associated with the 14 components. 

Although in most States efforts are focusing heavily during the second year 
on a continuation of first-year planning, development, and implementation, almost 
all applications indicated an intention to use a portion of their Part H funds to 
provide direct services to at least some handicapped infants and toddlers. These 
services will include the development of model demonstration projects and the 
expansion of existing programs of early intervention. 

The implementation of this new program for infants and toddlers with 
handicaps poses many challenges in a number of different areas. The following 
sections provide a brief description of Federal and State activities in four of 
these areas during 1988. 



Definitions and Eligibility Criteria 

Eligibility for services under EHA-B requires a determination that a child 
qualifies under one or more of the 1 1 designated handicapping conditions and, as 
a result, requires special education and related services. Unlike EHA-B, States 
participating in Part H must develop a definition of developmental delay as one of 
the 14 required components of the statewide system of early intervention services. 
States are required by statute to serve children experiencing developmental delays 
and children with diagnosed mental or physical conditions that have a high 
probability of resulting in developmental delay. In addition, at their discretion. 
States may also serve children who are at risk of developing developmental delays 
if early intervention services are not provided. 

With regard to eligibility, each Stat^i must 1) develop a definition of 
"developmental delay" and 2) decide to what extent it will serve infants and 
toddlers who are "at risk." In a survey of States conducted by the Carolina 
Policy Studies Program in the summer of 1988, 28 States indicated that they had 
developed a definition of developmental delay. However, some of the definitions 
are in various stages of review by State agencies and iCCs, while others are 
completed. Seventeen States responded that they had elected to include some 
types of at risk children in their definition. 
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Individualized Family Service Plan 

For all children served under the EHA-H procram, States must provide a 
niultidisciplmary assessment of the infant's or toddler's unique needs, as v. ell as 
those of the child^s family, and identify services appropriate to meet those needs. 
This information is to be incorporated into a written Individualized Family Service 
Plan (IFSP) developed by a multidisciplinary team that includes the child's parent 
or guardian. This plan, to be evaluated at least annually and reviewed at 6- 
month intervals, is intended to guide the delivery of services. 

The IFSP process for infants and toddlers served under the EHA-H program 
emphasizes the role of the family, and requires that the family^s strengths and 
needs related to enhancing the development of the child as well as the child's 
developmental needs be addiessed in the delivery of services. In addition to the 
importance placed on the family, implementation of the IFSP requires the 
involvement in and coordination of the service delivery plan by a designated case 
manager. The following examples from State applications illustrate the types of 
activities States planned to undertake during the second year of EHA-H (1988) in 
preparation for implementing the IFSP component of the program. 

• The Colorado Department of Education will assist service 
providers with the design, development and implementation of 
an IFSP that will empower and support families and children. 
A literature review will be conducted to identify different 
types of IFSPs and to identify programs that have 
demonstrated successful implementation of the IFSP. 
Successful IFSPs, in which family strengths, priorities, and 
values are recognized, will be used to provide training to 
service providers so that they can implement the components 
of IFSPs to support different kinds of families at various 
stages of their lives. 

• The Rhode Island Interagency Coordinating Council developed 
a format for the IFSP and an assessment process for the 
children and their families. Two pilot sites are using the 
assessment and IFSP format and all new referrals and case 
reviews are also using the format. Based on the pilot 
results, model assessment and IFSP guidelines will be 
developed. On-site orientation sessions will be provided to 
early intervention programs statewide and public awareness 
workshoDS for LEAs, State agency personnel, and other 
communiry-based service providers will be provided. 

To provide guidance to States regarding procedures for the development of 
IFSPs, OSEP undertook several activities in 1988. A call for papers was issued to 
collect examples of best practice in IFSPs. The Carolina Research Institute on 
Personnel analyzed the results and found gaps in current practice related to the 
development of IFSPs. To address these gaps, a Task Force was convened in the 
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spring of 1988 by the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System 
(NEC*TAS).^^ The Task Force was made up of parents and professionals from 
multiple disciplines with a mix of theoretical and practical knowledge and included 
representatives from agencies within the Departments of Education and Health and 
Human Services. The Task Force developed recommendations in the following five 
areas related to the IFSP: the philosophical and conceptual basis for the IF5;P; 
the interpersonal skills needed to implement an IFSP; strategies for identifying 
family strengths and needs; describing goals and outcomes; and implementation of 
the IFSP. A monograph of IFSP best practices which describes the 
recommendations of the Task Force will be completed in 1989 and distributed to 
States by NEC*TAS. 



Data Systems Development 

To determine States* progress in developing data systems, the Carolina Policy 
Studies Program (CSPS) conducted a survey of 28 States in 1988. These States 
were selected because they had indicated they were able to provide at least three 
of the four types of federally required data or had a prior history of early 
intervention services foi* infants and toddlers with special needs. At the end of 
the first year of implementation of EHA-H, these States were found to be at 
various stages with regard to the development of a comprehensive coordinated 
interagency data system. The 28 States in this survey had started at different 
points with regard to the development of a data system, they had faced a variety 
of different obstacles, but had developed a variety of strategies for devising or 
expanding a model for data collection. Approximately half of the 28 States had 
not made data collection a priority in the first year of EHA-H or had made only 
preliminary decisions about how to build data collection systems. The majority 
of the remaining States had already set some data collection processes in place, 
whixc five to eight States had existing data systems that, with some revision, 
could provide most of the EHA-H data requirements. 



Personnel Development 

Section 676(b)(13) of EHA requires that States establish policies and 
procedures related to the development of standards to ensure that personnel 
necessary for implementing the EHA-H program are appropriately trained. Two 
examples of State plans to address personnel competencies and certification 
standards are described below. 

• In North Carolina, a formal interagency needs assessment was 
sponsored by the Division of Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation/Substance Abuse Services and the Division for 



^^An OSEP-funded project to provide technical assistances in State and 
other entities is described on pages 55-56 of this chapter. 
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Exceptional Children, the results of which will provide the 
basis for many of the FY 88-89 inservice training activities. 
In addition, the Training Task Force of the Comprehensive 
Interagency Preschool Planning Committee has developed 
competencies and curriculum content recommenda;ions for an 
Infant Specialized Certification which could be adopted by 
the different divisions involved in serving infants and 
toddlers. 

• The Rhode Island Department of Education has drafted a new 
credential which would be applicable to personnel serving 
special needs children from birth to six years of age and 
their families. This certificate would require a child and 
family focused, interdisciplinary orientation and, more 
importantly, would begin to address the barriers and 
incongruities which exist between Early Intervention and 
local education agency programs by requiring that personnel 
receive clinical training in both environments in order to be 
awarded this credei..!''. Activities in this area funded by 
FY 88 Part H moni- . include reviewing this draft credential 
with the Interagency Coordinating Council to identify the 
preservice and inservice implications of its enactment. 

In 1987, OSEP funded the Early Childhood Research Institute on Personnel to 
study effective procedures for training professionals to work with infants and 
tamilies and to develop and evaluate training curricula. During 1988 the 
Personnel Institute surveyed training programs across the country to learn 'their 
status with regard to the provision of an infant specialty. The professional areas 
surveyed were: special education, speech and language pathology, audiology 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, psychology, social work, nursing, nutrition 
and medicine. The survey results will be used as the basis for the development 
and fie d testing of curriculum materials. The Institute is also developing train'ne 
materials specifically related to Part H issues on case management, working in "an 
interdisciplinary setting, working with families, and devclopin? an IFSP 



THE PRESCHOOL GRANTS PROGRAM 

o •iT?r/''T''°^' '^'■^"^^ Program (EHA-619) was designed to bring about the 
availability of a free appropriate public education (FAPE) for all children, aged 
three through five years, with handicaps. Currently, States vary with regard to 
he age at which a child is entitled to special education and related services 
While some States provide services for children from birth, others do not serve 
all children with handicaps until age six. Acknowledging testimony and research 
showing the long term be =ts of early intervention. Congress amended the EHA 
m 1986 to encourage . ,es to serve all children with handicaps from three 
through five years of ag^ 
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The Prccchool Grants Program^, svhich replaced the Preschool Incentive 
Grants Program, provides a phase-in period for State? lo provide FAPE for al) 
preschoolers v^ith handicaps. Following the phase-in period, States rrc digibie 
for an award under the Preschool Grants Program only, if in addition to meeting 
the ether eligibility requirements, the State plan under Par^ B includes policies 
and procedures that assure the availability of FAPE for ail handicapped children 
aged three through five, inclusive. Sanctions apply to a St-^te that fails to 
provide FAPE for preschoolers with handicaps by FY 199 L 

To assist States in meeting the new goal, increased financial incentives were 
also authorized by Congress. For fiscal years 1987 through 1989, the total award 
to a State is based on two counts children with handicaps: the number of 
three through five year olds counted in the previous year's December I EHA-B 
child count and the nun cr of additional three through five year olds expected to 
be served under EHA-B on the following December 1. Some of the issues 
surrolinding the adminstration of the two-part grant award are discussed below. 

Dur'Hg i^he first two years of the phase-in, fiscal years 1987 and 1988, all 
States clerked to participate in the 'Preschool Grants Program. As States move 
through the phase-in period, they are undertaking a variety of activities and 
facing many challenges. The policies and regulations governing elementary and 
secondary children and youth with handicaps served under Pert B of EHA apply to 
preschoolers. Som.f. of the issues v/hich arc emerging as States and local 
education agencies begin to implement programs for all three through five vear 
olds with handicaps «11 also be discussed in this chapter. 



State Grant Awards - Basic and Bonus 

As mentioned previously. States receive a grant av/ard under the Preschool 
Grants Program for fiscal years 1987 through 1989 based oft two counts of 
preschool children. The first count is the number of children, aged three through 
five years, included in the previous December 1 EHA-B child count. The amount 
of the award based on this count, which is referred to as the "basic" portion of 
the award, was $300 per child in FY 87, $4C0 in FY 88 and will be $500 in 
FY »9.^3 

According to the statute, each State may receive up to $3,800 per child for 
each child over and above the previous year's EHA-B count of three through five 
year olds for fiscal years 1987 through 89. This is called the "bonus" portion of 
the award. The intent of the bonus award was to provide States additional 
monies I'or the cost of expanding services to more preschool children with 
handicaps. Beginning in fiscal year 1990 and thereafter, the bonus portion of the 



^^For each preschool child, the "basic" award a State receive'/ under the 
Preschool Grants Program is in addition to the award the State rejeives for the 
child under the EHA-B State Grant Program. 
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UD to il Son n.r k-m''^""!? • J^^ authorizes tnat each State can receive 

Z ^HA p ^^^^ ^'''^^ ^'^'^"g^ years, counted as served under 

the EHA-B child count. The per child amount actually awarded to each S?ate 
however, depends on th-, funds appropriated. awaraea to each State, 

In order to calculate the amount of the bonus portion of the Preschnni 

esdmate n°r'T T '\ ^^^^ ^^^""^^ that each St fe suim t an 

FhT r n n °f preschoolers with handicaps to be served under the 

fh^ ; n ^ following year. States were also requiSd to submit 

Sf.nl , fj'^'^'^t'- ^''^ handicaps served un5?r ECIA (SOP 

la^er' Tiese"tfJ' "''""^^^^ *° ""^er this program a year 

later. These later two numbers were requested because the puroose of th*. hnnnc 

g^rrbo7u?fuUr-'^"^^" — rgrm°; vttt t: 

EHA R ?°no-H''^^'"''"* fl{ *° ^3'^°° fo"" additional child served under 

f^rt / paid wnen: (1) there is an estimated increase in the totaT nSmbc? of 
three t.irough five year old children with handicaps served (i e hose served 

t"her? .'1^ '1- ^^'^-^ ^^^^ f^^"" ^he previous chi d ^ount and m 

there .s an estimated increase from the previou- vear's FHA n^hu^ u 

S:ted°VST ''-'"''i' ''^^ olds.^'^TTe^Strt^^^nu^^awa 5'^ e^a S tt^ 

Sir the EHA B minu.'r'"'r °' ^'^^^"^'^ "'^^ ^^^^ ^e served 

under the EHA-B minus any estimated decreases in the number of three through 

irZ r^yn^"^' ^^^^ (SOP). In the next fiscal year a Stage's 

Ltwtn tH ' J^^^d is adjusted upward or downward based on Vhe difference 

chS " -^-^ --^^-^ 

Pr.o.J^VV^ summarizes the awards made to States in the first two years of the 
pe chni ?nd" a h"'""' 'J'" IT''^ ^ ^^^^^ award of $ 00 

fncreasfof 30 665 T,/''''"\?- ''^ ^'^"^ °" ^ ^^^^^ «ti>"*ted 

increase ot 30,665 children. Nine States did not project growth ^r dJd not 

submit an estimate. Of the remain* .g 50 States and Territo ier the estimates 
ranged from an anticipated increase in number of preschool chSn ^o b served 
from nine m Indiana to 6,500 in California. 

by St?es"for°^t9«T««Th '"'If''" '"^'f ^"^"^ ^"'^ ^^^^ (^OP) submitted 

by Mates for 1987-88 showed an actual increase of 37,928 children for pu-oses 
of oonus dollar calculations. States reported actually serving 7 627 more 
preschoolers than the they had estimated." The actual growth during the mi- 

Jj^r .u^"\ ?u °^ ^°»" calculations was significantly 

higher than both the original legislat'-e estimates (25,842) and the States' own 



"The 30,665 figure was subsequently revised down to 30 301- 37 928 <.niial<! 
the estimate of 30,301 plus the 7,627 additional children actually served ^ 
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TABLE 9 

Basic and Bonus Awards Under the Preschool Grants Program 



FY 1987 FY 1988 



Upward 
1988 Adjustment^ 



Basic Award 

Number of Children 265,783 288,301^ 

Per Child Amount $ 300 $ 400 

Dollars 79,734,900 1 1 5,320,400 

Bonus Award 

Additional Number 

of Children 30,665^/ 21,809^ 7,627 

Per Child Amount $ 3,270 $ 2,788 S 3,270 

Dollars 1 00,265, 1 00 60,795,660 24,937,940 



Total Award $180,000,000 $201,054,000^ 



^Based on actual number of children served on December 1, 1987 or 
March 1, 1988. 

^This figure does not match the figure reported in the first chapter or the 
tables in Appendix A because the later figure includes revisions from States 
submitted after the grant award date. 

^Estimates. 

^Equals sum of 1988 basic award, bonus award and upward adjustment. 
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projections (30,665).i5 As discussed in the first chapter of this report, the 
December to December increase in the Part B count for three through five year 
olds will be used for future comparisons to describe national growth in preschool 
programs. 

Forty-two SEAs' FY 88 awards under the Preschool Grants Program were 
adjusted upwards because the actual number of additional preschool children 
served surpass their estimates. These States received $3,270 for each additional 
preschool child served. Fourteen SEAs' awards were decreased Hocause the 
estimatei increases funded in FY 87 were not achieved; awards wer'e decreased 
53,269 lOr each projected child the State did not ultimatel;,' serve. Of ihs'^e 14 
SEAs, six had decreases in their 1988 awards which were equal to the amount of 
then previous year's bonus award because they achieved no growth at all. 

For FY 88, States and territories received a bonus award of $2,788 based on 
an estimated increase of 21,809 children. The estimates of preschool growth for 
1988-89 ranged from 19 iii c-e Northern Marianas to 5,203 in California. Twenty- 
six SEAs did not estimate an increase for 1988-89 over the number of preschool 
children served in 1987-88. 

The calculation and distribution of Preschool Grants awards to SEAs and 
subsequently to local educational agenciis (LEAs) and intermediate educational 
agencies (lEUs) has proven to be complicated and somewhaf problematic. The 
individual SEAs must distribute the money to eligible LEAs and lEUs on a per 
cnild basis. Given the number of figures involved in calculating an award and the 
subsequent adjustments, and the large number of LEAs in some States, the 
calculation itself could be cumbersome. Furthermore, the SEA award is based on 
a net figure for the entire State. Thus, an LEA that substantially increased the 
number of children served may receive fewer or no bonus dollars if other LEAs in 
the State served fewer children (i.e., one LEA's growth can be cancelled out 
withm a State by another LEA's loss). The offsetting of one LEA by another was 
especially a problem in States where some LEAs expericnocd an overall decrease 
in enrollment because of demographic changes or economic conditions. 

The 14 States that received downward adjustments in their FY 1988 awards 
had particularly complicated apportionment problems with regard to their LEAs. 
A survey of States which submitted estimates of no growth for school year 19?i'- 
89 -^as conducted by National Association of State Directors of Special Education 

^^The 37,928 figure used for bonus, dollar calculations is also higher than the 
increase in preschool children receiving services as determined by the difference 
between the December 1936 and 1987 EHA-B child coants which is ?.2,652. Ihc 
difference in the 37,928 bonus figure and the 22,652 EHA-B child count figure is 
due primarily to the use of the March J count for bonus dollar calculations. For 
1987-88 only. Congress allowed States to submit a three through five child ct nt 
on March 1, 1988 which gave States and localities an additional three monthj to 
place preschoolers in programs. 
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(NASDSE) in the spring of 1988. Findings indicated that States were opting to be 
conservative in estimating increases rather than risk the problems associated with 
an overestimate and the subsequent downward adjustment in their grant awards. 



Issues Related to the Implementation of the 
Preschool Grants Program 

In September of 1988, NASDSE and NEC*TAS, contacted all States and 
Territories to obtain information for subsequent technical assistance activities 
related to the implementation of the Preschool Grants Program. This information 
along with information States provided in their grant applications indicates some 
of the areas of current S^ale activity. 



Child Fivd 

Although the requirement that States it ntify preschool age children with 
handicaps has been in place over a decade, the recent empha -is nationally on 
early intervention and the development of comprehensive services to children 
beiov; i-gc five has led States to undertake new and er.panded child find activities. 

In some States, particularly those which already nave a preschool mandate. 
Preschool Grants funds are being used to refine and target their previous efforts. 
For example, over the next two years, Massachusetts indicated in its gra;it 
application that it plans to focus child identification activities on children at the 
earliest age, with special emphasis on parents of young children across regional, 
economic and cultural boundaries. A major component of its early identification 
efforts will be a public awareness campaign, co-sponsored by the Department of 
Education and other State agencies on the Early Childhood State Planning 
Committee. The campaign will provide information on the milestones of child 
development and on programs available for young children in Mass?>7husewls. The 
elements of the c ipaign include a data base on services, a telephone number for 
rarents and professionals to call to access the data base, and dissemination by 
means of posters and milk cartons. 



Arcs of Eligibility for Special Education and Related Services 

As of September 1988, 22 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
BIA, and three territories required free appropriate public education for children 
with handicaps beginning at age three years or earlier. The age mandates are 
presented in Table 10. 

Of the 28 States currently without a mandate to provide FAPE to children 
aged three or younger, 22 indicated the date they expected a change in their 
mandate. These States, the expected dates of the change, and the proposed new 
mandated age arc shown in Table 1 1. Three of these States^ California, 



TABLE 10 



Special Education Mandate: Age at Which all Children with Handicaps 
are Eligible for a Free Appropriate Public Education 

October 19^' 



Birth 



Age 2 



Age 3 



Age 4 



Age 5 



Age 6 



American Samoa 

Guam* 

Iowa 

Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Hebraska 
Puerto Rico* 



Virginia (9*30) 



Alaska 


Delaware (12-31) 


Arkansas (10-1) 


Alabamad/ (10-1) 


BIA 


Okishodia (9-1) 


California 


Arizonad/ (9-1) 


Connecticut (1*1) 


Tennessee 


Coloradqb/ 


Idahpd/ (10-15) 


District of Columbiaa/ 




Florida (9-1) 


Montenae/b/ 


Havai i* 




Georgia (9-1) 


Oregorie/ (9-1) 


III inois 




Indiana^ 


Pennsylvania^^ 


Louisiana (12-31) 




Kansas (9-1) 


Wyominge/ 


Massachusetts 




Kentuckyg/ (10-1) 




New Hanpshire 




Maine (10-15) 




Hew Jerseyb/ 




Mississippi (9-1) 




Mew Mexico (9-1) 




Missouri (7-1) 




North Dakota (8-31) 




Nevad:- (9-30) 




Rhode Island 




New Yoric (12-1) 




South Dahotac/ 




NorC.t rarolina (10-16) 




Texas (9-1) 




Northern Mariana Islands* 




Utaha/ 




Ohiod/ (9-30) 




Virgin ;slands* 




South Carolina (11-1) 




Washington 




Vermontb/ 




Wisconsin 




West Virginia (9-1) 





Note: Unless otherwise noteu 2rvires are available on the child's birthdate, CalerxJar date entries following State names refer 

to the last dace within the sciiool year on which a child is eligible to begin receiving services. Asten < (*) entries reflect 

data available 11/87. In these cases, only the year of eligibility is available 

a/State has established several possible dates during the school year on which a child may begin receiving services, 
b/Local discretion: LEAs determine the last date within the school year on which a cuild can begin receiving services. In 

sooe cases this is the local kindergarten cut-off date. n some cases an LEA <nay choose to begin services as of a child's 

birthdate. 

c/Prolonged assistance children arc served from birth. 

^In districts where kindergarten is av^iilable, special education services are aviiilable; all LEAs provide kindergarten, 
e/In districts where kindergarten is available, special education services arc available. 



TABLS 11 
Anticipated Changes in Age Mandates 
October 1988 



Expecteu Year 
of Enactment 


State 


Proposed Age Mandate 


1988 


Arizona 
Idaho 


3 by 9/1 

3 from birthdate 


1989 


Arkansas 
Kansas 

i>icw I urtv 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


3 by 10/1 . 
3 by 9/1 

o Dy cutoii date (IBD^) 

3 by 11/1 

3 from birthdate 


1990 


Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Maine 

Missouri 

Montana^ 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


3 by 9/1 
3 by 9/1 

3 by cutoff date (TBD^) 

3 from birthdate. may 9/1 to birth 

3 by 7/1 

3 from birthdate 
3 from birthdate 
3 by 9/1 
TBD^ 


1991 


California^ 

Delaware 

Nevada^ 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

Vermont^ 


3 from birthdate 
From birth 

3 by cutoff date (TBD^) 

3 by 10/16 

Uncertain 

3 from birthdate 



Note: Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio, and Oklahoma did not 
provide a date when the mandate would be changed. 



^TDB indicates to be determined. 

^Changes were enacted in 1987 to become effective as indicated. 

2/California statue passed in 1987 changes mandate to age 3 in 1991. 
However, the legislation calls for California to terminate participation in the 
Federal preschool program in 1989 as the Federal appropriation aggregate for FY 
87-89 was less then $656 million. 

^Proposed statute wou^d require FAPE at age 4 in 1990 and at age 3 by 

1991. 
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xVlontana, and Vermont have already passed legislation that wilJ change the aae of 
eligibility by 1990 or 1991. ^ 



Least Restrictive Environment 

The existing Part B requirements on LRE apply to preschool children with 
hanaicaps, The application of the concept least restrictive environment to 
preschoolers with handicaps can be difficult because their same age peers who are 
not handicapped are not usually served by LEAs. According to information 
colleeted by NEC^TAS and NASDSE, 14 States have developed LRE policies or 
guidelines specifically for preschool programs based on the Part B requirements 
(see Table 12). Ten States are in the process of developing such special 
preschool LRE policies. The remaining States are applying existing EHA-B policies 
to preschoolers but have not developed any additional guidelines for this ge 
group. States reported that how to serve preschool children with handicaps in 
the least restrictive environment is one of the five most challenging issues to be 
resolvea by their State Educational Agency. LRE implementation poses a number 
of different problems for States. States reported they felt a need for further 
guidance on how to implement the LRE requirements for preschool children with 
handicaps, especially in regard to financial and legal implications of "placement" 
m various environments. States reported they are finding it difficult to 
implement LRE because without a mandate to serve preschoolers without 
handicaps, there are lii, ited placement options. In looking for placements for 
children outside of the public schools, for example, in a day care setting, program 
standards, personnel certification and the physical environment can be barriers to 
finding appropriate settings. 



Personn<.. 

States indicated to NEC^TAS that personnel issues aiso constitute one of the 
greatest challenges to providing special education and related services to all three 
through five year olds with handicaps. States are concerned about locating 
qualified personnel from multiple disciplines at the State and local level to 
provide preschool special education and related services. The Sta:«s were also 
concerned about the lack of teacher certification procedures; the ' for 
extensive prcservice and inservice training for teachers and \dminis -irs in 
preschool special education; and locating occupational, physical and speech 
therapists to work in rural areas. 

A number of States indicated in their applications that a major focus under 
their Preschool Grants would be activities intended to increase the number and 
qualifications of personnel needed to staff programs serving preschool age 
children. These activities include inservice training r*" teachers, administrators 
and related services personnel, recruitment of personnel into training programs, 
and stimulating the development of training programs in institutions of higher 
education. In New Hampshire, part of the Preschool Grants funds will be used to 
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TABLE 12 



State Development of LRE Policy and Guidelines 
for Preschoolers Based on Part B Requirements 



Part B Requirements Apply to Preschoolers: 





With Policy 




With Policy 


or Guidelines 




or Guidelines 


for Preschool 


With No Addi- 


for Preschool 


Under 


tional Policy 


jbstaDiisnea 


Development 


or Guidelines 






/XT '\'7\ 

{N-27) 


California 


Arizona 


Alabama 


Iowa 


Arkansas 


Alaska 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Kentucky 


Indiana 


Delaware 


Louisiana 


Maine 


District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 


Minnesota 


Florida 


Missouri 


Montana 


Georgia 


Nebraska 


Oklahoma 


BIA 


Nevada 


Oregon 


Idaho 


Ncrth Dakota 


Wyoming 


Illinois 


Pennsylvania 




Maryland 


Rhode Island 




Michigan 


Utah 




MississiDDi 


Vermont 




New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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t tr«r.H . " -"F ° ^^'"^"'st^ato's and pupil planning teams. The teams 
will be trained to assist ,n the development and implementation of integrated 
preschool programs, thus enhancing opportuniti-s for placement in the least 
restrictive environment. Through its nine Education Service Districts tne State 
of Washington will provide set-aside /unds to train local assessment personnel on 
appn^priate early childhood assessment practices and instruments. To address the 

?S??^ch?M.^n'"^".; T'!?""'' '° """^^ °f English Proficient 

nil r'^^ handicaps and their families, the Illinois SEA's Bilmgual 

Preschool Committee will utilize a portion of the State's Preschool GraSf ?o 

develop an inservice training model, increase awareness among school personnel 

early childhood special education through the use of direct aid and other 
incentives. This y^ar the Florida SEA plans to establish ongoing iaservice 
training for teachers in basic skills and strategies appropriate for prekinderga^ten 
programs for children with handicaps through the use of interactive video 
systems, satellite networking, aud video modules. 

Interagency Agreements 

Although the SEA is responsible for ensuring FAPE for three through five 
year olds, multiple agencies are and will continue to be involved in the provision 
ot services to this age iroup. Many States have developed interagercy 
agreements to facilitate coordination between the SEA and other agencies \s 
shown in Table 13, the largest number of interagency agreements is with I d 
Start, lollowed by Departments of Health. Topics covered by interagei.cy 
agreements include coordination of funding; tran.sition from infant and toddler 
programs to preschool programs (Part H to Part B); collaboration with private day 
care providers; and the process by which interagency agreements will be 
negotiatea.j^ 

In ' Idition to the reported arrangements to collaborate with other State 
agencies, otates identified a number of issues concerning establishing additional 
interagency agreements. These include: interagency collaboration at the local 
level, especially regarding gaps in services due to rural locations and funding 
resources; establishing interagency agreements when preschool services have 
traditionally been provided by agencies other than the SEA; achieving more 
formal interagency agreements and updating existing agreements to meet the 
requirements with regard to the transition from Part H; convincing other 
organizations and agencies such as private day care providers to provide services 
to young children with handicaps; and maintaining program compatibilitv and 
continuity from birth to school age. 

EHA DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 

The discretionary programs authorized under the EHA support a variety of 
activities intended to improve the delivery of services to young children with 
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TABLE 13 



Interagency Agreements Between ''^tate Educational 
Agencies and Other Agencies 



Health and 





Developmental 




Human 


Human 


Head Start 


Disabilities 


Health 


Services 


Servic;;S 


(N=35) 


(N=7) 


(N=12) 


(N-7) 


(N=5) 


Alabama 


Colorado 


Colorado 


Kentucky 


Alaska 


Alaska 


Indiana 


Kansas 


Massachusetts 


Idaho 


A.rizona^ 


Kentucky 


Kentucky 


Nevada 


Minnesota 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


North Dakota 


New Hampshire 


California 


North Carolina 


Maryland 


Oklahoma 


South Carolina 


Colorado 


North Dakota 


Michigan 


Pennsylvania 




Connecticut 


Oregon 


New Mexico 


Utah 




District 01 




North Carolina 






\^0iUmDla 




Oklahoma 






vjrcorgia 




rcnnsyivania 






Idaho 




T Tf o u 

utan 






Till n/^f c 

liiinoib 




American oamoa 






Iowa 










jtvansas 










ivCiiiUvKy 




















MarylaiiQ 










Massachusetts 










Michigan 










Minnesota 










Missouri^ 










Nebraska 










New Jersey 










New Mexico^ 










New York 










North Carolina 










North Dakota 










Ohio 










Oklahoma 










Oregon 










Texas 










Vermont 










Washington 










Wisconsin 










y ^merican Samoa 










Bureau of Indian 









Affairs^/ 



rejected to be completed in 1988, 
negotiations. 
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handicaps. Funds are provided to SEAs. LEAs, and other public, private, not- 
•°'-P''°f'^ agencies to initiate, expand, and improve special 
WJ^r r ,q".^ a"^^ intervention services for children who are below school age. 
With the 1986 Amendments to EHA. Congress significantly strengthened funding 
for these discretionary projects. In total, the discretionary programs provided $24 
iniiiion in JrY o8. 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP), authorized by 
section 623 of the EHA, is the single largest source of discretionary funds fo^ 
projects related to the needs of young children aged birth through eight years. 
Comprised of multiple program components, HCEEP funds demonstration, outreach 
projects, experimental projects, technical assistance, research institutes, and 
personnel development activities. Additional support designed to improve services 
to handicapped children below school age is also provided under other OSEP 
discretionary programs, including research and personnel preparation This final 
^°el«" . describes the major discretionary programs administered by 

OSEP and illustrates the types of projects being supported to expand and ironrove 
services for young children with handicaps. 

Model Demonstration and Outreach Projects 

Demonstration and outreach projects are designed to improve the provision 
of services to young children with handicaps through the development and 
dissemination of successful programs. Demonstration and out/each projects are 
conducted by private nonprofit organizations, local schools, universities and State 
agencies. 

In 1988, OSEP funded new demonstration projects in two priority tcreas- 
Ji-M .'"^ preschool services for children with handicaps alongside nonhandicapped 
children of the same or similar ages; and methods for serving infants and toddlers 
with specific disabilities. Selected projects currently funded are described below. 

• Gallaudet University will develop a demonstration project to 
integrate hearing and hearing-impaired children aged 3 through 5 
years in a day care program. The project will provide a least 
restrictive environment and deaf role models for hearing impaired 
children. Appropriate training for day care staff and information 
tor agencies and day care providers will be disseminated 
nationally, 

• The University of Washington plans to develop, implen.ent and 
cy "uate mulvi-classroom activities for an extended school year 
(2. J days) using a clearly defined curricula designed to maximize 
the advantages of integrated and mainstreamed settings. A manual 
of recommendations for classroom management, mediated 
curriculum objectives, strategies using siblings as peer groups, and 
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staff traiaing materials will be developed as a part of the project 
activities. 



An outreach component was added to HCEEP in 1972 to assist demonstration 
projects in communicating the results of their efforts on a State and national 
basis. The outreach strategy is intended to serve a diffusion Or linkage function. 
Each .Project starts with model practice, the educational merits of which have 
been previously demonstrated through the collection of empirical evidence. 
Through outreach activities, information regarding the model practice is provided 
to other sites to facilitate their adoption or repl? ation of the practice. Examples 
of outreach projects funded in 1988 are described below. 

• The Outre: ;h to Infants in Rural Settings at the University of 
Idaho assists State and local agencies in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon which are involved in services to handicapped and ai-risk 
children, birth to three years of age. Target agencies (education, 
public health, health and welfare) and public schools receive a 
sequence of technical assistance services, including in depth needs 
assessment, on-site consultation, training in model components, 
follow-up and evaluation and assistance in generating inservice 
training packages. Training and assistance are offered in 1) 
identification/monitoring/intervention with at-risk infants, and 2) 
infant programming and technical assistance in family-Onented 
programming. 

• Activa ^ Children Through TcLhnology (ACTT), outreach at 
Western Illinois University helps educators, health and medical 
personnel, speech and vision specialists and other support 
per jnnel to integvate computer technology into services for young 
handicapped children. The ACTT microcomputer curriculum is 
designed for children with moderate to severe handicaps that 
prevent them from interacting with their environment. The 
curriculum helps to foster the child's expectation of control over 
the environm^ r promotes autonomy, increases opportunities to 
communicate, ana fosters the development of problem solving and 
cognitive skills. 



Technical Assistance 

Technical assistance to States has been a special priority of OSEP for nearly 
a decade. The scope of earl> childhood technical assistance has expanded from an 
early focus on helping individual projects to assisting States in the development 
of comprehensive, statewide, interagency service delivery systems. To help in 
meeting the early childhood objectives set forth in the 1986 amendments to EHA, 
OSEP funded a major technical assistance effort in 1987. The National Early 
Childhood Technical Assistance System (NEC*TAS) at the University of North 
Carolina, has the following goals: 
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• to help community agencies and other entities develop their 
capacity to provide high quality comprehensive services to all 
children with special needs and their families; 

• to help each State accomplish its goals regarding comprehensive 
services; and 

« to facilitate the national exchange of current research and best- 
practice information. 

During 1988. NEC*TAS provided technical assis nee io all 50 States DC 
w"nH- ^''h' ■^'■"'^ Territories, and the B.I.A.. v ^h are mp^emenSg £c 
Handicapped Infants and Toddleis Program and the Pn nool Grants pTogram To 
help these entities accomplish their goals. 206 form-l technical Sance 

r~''o7cl\trZ':\ ^"^r'" '^^^""^^ ^^'^'^•^-^ server wer'e 
received. Over 280 days of assistance were provided to 1508 staff mr^-nf.; nn,i 

State chairs of Interagency Coordinating Councils. NEcVa^ a^s^spoS 

seven workshops conferences attended by nearly 1.000 participt t NH^*TAS 

c v^'T nX/'^""'' °^ ""'^"^'^ »° ^•i^"^^ published the 1987-88 Direc^,tv 
of Early Childhood Services. Technical assistance was also provided to HCEEP 
demonstration and outreach projects. proviaea to HChhP 

Research 

.«nH ?*'"''' education research improves our understanding of handicapping 
conditions as these relate to the education of children and fosters S 
development of improved method, for the provision of appropriate vi^Ss 
Federal assistance also ensures that research activities are specVfical y responsive 
to mandated responsibilities under the EHA. Described bdow are exampJes of 
research projects m early childhood education funded under the HCEEP research 
priorities, through research institutes, and through field-initiated studies. 

HCEEP funded research on experimental compensatory strategies as weii 
nondirccted experimental projects. The experimental compensatory strategies 
projects compare compensatory strategies that result in functional skills, such as 
the use of motorized mobility devices, augmentative communication systems 
environmental control systems, or other types of adaptations or technological 
applications that enable functional responding in young children with handicaps 
Two such projects are described below. 



Dartmouth College is evaluating the effectiveness of Total 
Communication as a strategy implemented In the home, to 
facilitate communication in prelinguistic infants with Down 
Syndrome. The effectiveness of this approach will be assessed on 
an individual and on a group basis. 
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• The Oregon Research Institute is investigating the. effects of a 
mobility training program for young children who have adequate 
vision and cognition but who have severe neuromotv'sr dysfunction 
of the upper extremities. Training designed to facilitate the use 
of a motorized wheelchair will be evaluated in a series of three 
studies over the three-year project period. 

The nondirected experimental projects compr^re experimental strategies with 
strategic;S of proven effectiveness for children aged birth through eight years. 
Projects compare alternative Mrategles in typical service settings. Selected 
projects funded in 1988 include: 

• The University of Illinois is investigating the impact of e.arly 
contingency intervention on the development of infants who are 
developmentally delayed. A combination of single-subject and 
group design methods is being used to evaluate the performance of 
infants )n mastery motivation and problem solving tasks at 6 and 
12 months of age. 

• Kent State University is exaniiuing the comparative effectivci: ss 
of two language intervention procedures on word acquisition 
patterns in young children with developmental delays. 

Another component of the HCEEP program, the Early Childhood Research 
Institutes, engage in five-year investigations. Some of these are longitudinal in 
nature, while others expand upon previous findings as thei * research program 
evolves. In addition to condv'jting research, the institutes provide research 
training and experience for graduate students and disseminate their findings to 
practitioners and to academicians in the HCEEP network and the broader early 
childhood field. 

The Office of Special Education Programs has supported research insti'jites 
in the area of early childhood education since 1977 (see pages 117-122 Tenth 
Annual Report to Congress). A new early childhood institute on transitions was 
established at the University of Kansas in 1988. This Institute is conducting 
investigations in areas considered critical u the development of comprehensive 
systems of service delivery to handicapped infants and toailers and their families. 
The goal of this Institute is to produce validated interv<;ntion procedures that 
service providers can use to assist children with handicaps and their families as 
they confront changes in services and in personnel who coordinate or provide 
services. The program of research will address transitions from hospital to home, 
from infant services to preschool services, from preschool services to primary 
grades and from nonintegrated to integrated programs. The Institute .ill vonduct 
11 individual research projects to develop and validate interventions for children 
with handicaps and their families who are facing transitions. In addition to 
individual projects, the Institute will conduct a longitudinal study to provide 
descriptive data on the transition experiences of families over the entire birth to 
eight year age span, the relationship of family variables to the identification of 
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problems associated with transitions, and the identification of successful transition 
Jrocedures used by agencies serving children and families. 



In addition to research supported through the HCEEP, research on early 
childhood can also be supported through other discretionary progr-ns such as 
field-initiated lesearcb. The purpose of the field-initiated research p^jram is to 
provide support for a broad range of projects which focus on educational problems 
of handicapped children. The field-initiated research competition does not 
soecifically invite project? in the preschool area. However, this program 
currently supports a number of research studies which include children from birth 
through five years of age and their families. 

The studies of the ^arly childhood population reflect a diverse set of 
research goals, methodologies, and products. Many of the studies represent 
applied research projects focusing on intervention and outcor'-, variables A 
prospective follow-up study of mildly to moderately handicapped eU:mentary school 
children who participated in a 4 year intervention study at the University of 
Washington is comparing two contrasting preschool instruction models to 
determine whether initial program effects are maintained beyond preschool 
Investigators at the University of Illinois at Chicago are evaluating the extent to 
which a sysvm of incentives which provides concrete support to low-incos-s 
families with handicapped infants can increase family participation in early 
intervention services, by identifying the stresses and needs of families which 
create barriers to their use of the services. 

Other studies are focusing on social development and communicative 
interact jns of young children with handicaps. For example, a longitudinal study 
of the social development of young handicapped children across multiple social 
•contexts IS underway at the University of Maryland. A project at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, is investigating the communication interactions that occur 
be.weei- school children with handicaps and thei» non-handicapped peers. 

An additional group of research studies are directed toward the development 
and verification of the ffectivencss of instruments and intervention practice^ 
within the context of different settings and with different populations In 
Michigan the Center for Human Growth and Development is developing a 
preschool screening inventory that will be validated and normed with a nationally 

[n^'r? . '^^F-^ °^ ''"i"^^"' English-speaking preschool children for use 
m the early identification of children with handicaps. 



Personnel Development 

The major EHA programs that address needs for personnel in early childhood 
are the presfvice personnel preparation grants administered by OSEP's Division 
of Personnel Preparation, and projects for inservice training, curriculum 
development, and research administered through HCEEP. HCEEP projects have 
already been described above; the discussion below describes the kind of projects 
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funded through grants from Section 631 of EHA, administered by OSEP's Division 
of Personnel Preparation. 

To serve c» ren birth through two years of age requires competencies and 
skills which are qualitatively distinct from those needed to serve preschool age 
children (Bruder, 1988). In 1985, a new competition, Personnel to Provide Special 
Education and Related Services to Newborn and Infant Children with Handicaps, 
was established to train practitioners in techniques and strategies to support the 
development of handicapped infants in the earliest months of life. The 1988 
priori^ addresses the nrcd for preservice preparation of personnel and better 
integr . n of special education and related-services personnel into programming 
for newborn and infant children in medical settings, in the home, and in nursery 
schools. .n almost all of the projects, departments within universities are 
collaborating on the programs. In several cases, the training institution is also 
cooperating with a hospital, local education and health agencies, and, in one case, 
the SEA. Approximately 90 persons will be trained at the master's level during 
the first year of the new projects. Highlights among ihe grants funded in FY 88 
include: 

• The New York Medical College will, through the Mental 
Retardation Institute (MRI), offer a diploma program for 
interdisciplinary studies to six professionals working with infants 
and toddlers with handicaps. Working professionals with a 
bachelor's, master's, or specialist's degree will complete 280 hours 
of clinical training formal coursework, and supervised practice in 
interdisciplinary infant and family assessment, individualized family 
services planning, case management, and planning effective 
traL^sitions. 

• In affiliation with the Oregon Health Sciences University, the 
Infarct Hearing Resources will train parent-infant specialists to 
develop and supervise programs that will identify and train 
hear'ng-impaired and multi-handicapped hearing-impaired infants 
and tnsir parents. Eight professionals will be enrolled in a 
mastv^rs level training/specialist credit program that will prepare 
them to develop and administer ptograms for hearing-impaired/ 
multi-handicapped infants, identify and habilitate infants with 
handicaps, conduct transdisciplinary programming, work with ethnic 
minorities, counsel parents, and provide inservice training. 

A second competition. Personnel tc Provide Special Education and Related 
Services to Infants, Toddlers, or Preschoolers with Handicaps, supports projects 
designed. to provide preservice training of personnel to serve as special educators 
and tv individuals who provide developmental, corrective, and other supportive 
services to infants, toddlers, or preschoolers with handicaps. Preservice 
activities include training for bachelor, master, and specialist degrees. Exa^nples 
of early childhood projects n. wly funded under this competition are provided 
below. 
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• The University of South Carolina will train 30 master's level 
students per year to work with young handicapped children and 
their families and to interface with professionals from other 
disciplines. TLe students will participate in field-based training in 
existing interdisciplinary diagnostic clinics and early intervention 
programs. 

• Northwestern University will offer master's level training to 
approximately eight studentj per year wh- are working with 
moderately to severely hs.idicapped c ildren birth through s" 
years of age. Enrolled sti dents will be expected to demonstrate 
skills in child and family assessment, observation, interviewing, 
record review, community resources, planning, and implementing 
intervention strategies, consultation, and communication skills. 

The training of personnel in early childho d is also supported through a 
third competition. Preparation of Leadership Personnel. Projects funded under 
this priority relate to handicapped children and youth of all ages, however, some 
of the projects focus on early childhood. These projects support doctoral and 
postdoctoral preparation of professionals to conduct training of university faculty, 
researchers, administravors, supervisors, and othei specialists. Doctoral-Icvei 
training applications typically propose programming for the preparation of 
multidisciplinary professionals. Postdoctoral work provides training in such areas 
as new technology and innovative appro'jches to training special educators and 
related-services personnel. Examples of current training efforts include: 

• The University of Arizona offers a aoctoral and postdoctoral 
training program in child language. The r .ogram seeks to increase / 
doctoral and postdoctoral leadership personnel who will upgrade 

the quality of research, teaching, clinical services, ana 
■admin:strative ...vices focused on language acquisition by both 
monolingual and bilingual preschool children handicapped by a 
language disorder. The program intends to expand the knowledge 
base of bilingualism and second-language learning and to apply 
this information to the facilitation of language 'acquisition by 
bilingual ianguage-haiidicapped preschool children. 

• Children's Hospital Medical Center in Ohio offers doctoral and 
postdoctoral training to work with infants and children with 
severe or multiple handicaps. Doctoial trair provides 
competencies for teaching and service, research an scholarship, 
and as-,.;ssment and programming content and procedures. The 
postdoctoral coTiponent is designed to enhance either skills 
required for research or skilis required to conduct professional 
training activities. 
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SUMMARY 



Two years after the passage of the 1986 amendments to the EHA, a variety 
of activities have been undertaken at the Federal and State level to impr ve 
services for you j children with handicaps. During the first two years of .ae 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program, States are working to define the group 
of birth through tv/o^years olds who will be eligible for services. Procedures for 
developing Individualized Family Service Plans ar^ being as;^embled and 
disseminated while planning continues for the implementation of a statewide 
system. 

As States move to provide FAPE for all children age three througt five with 
handicaps, they arc serving substantially more children with handicaps in this age 
group. States are also seeking ways to serve these children in the least 
i^strictive environment and attempting to increase the number of personnel 
qualified to work with them. 

To ascist States in their efforts to serve young children, OSEP has supported 
a variety of projects designed to improve services. These have included model 
demonstrations, iCchnicaJ assistance, research and personnel preparation 
programs. As *he States move through the timelines established for the full 
implementation of the Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program and the 
Preschool Grants Prog/am, the quantity and quality of programs available for 
young children with handicaps should continue to improve. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FOLLOWING UP SECONDARY AGE STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS: 
THE TRANSITION TO FURTHER EDUCATION, EMx'LOYMENT, 
AND INDEPENDENT LXVING 



This chapter examines the status of special education students as they make 
the transition from school to further education, employment, and independent 
living. In addition, it examines the three chief, dcsirrble outcomes of ihe 
transition process: (1) pa'-ticipating in education and trainii ^ programs that asSiSt 
youth with handicaps in oving toward their adult working life and independent 
living; (2) obtaining and sustaining employment; and (3) achieving a capacity to 
live, socialize, and engage in recreational activities on an independent bosis 
(Phelps, 1986). 

The EHA Amendments of 1983 and 1986 have supported important research 
and data collection and analysis activities which, taken together, provide a 
portrait of the educational, vocational, and independent living status and 
outcomes of secondary age handicapped students who are in the process: of leaving 
special education. 

Section 618^00) of the EHA mandated a longitudinal study of a sample of 
students with handicaps, that would (.1) encompass the full range of handicapping 
conditions, (2) examine their educational progress while in special education, and 
(3) record their occupational, iucationai, and independent living status after 
graduating from secondary school or otherwise leaving special education. To meet 
the requirements of this mandate, the Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP) awarded a contract to SRI International to conduct a five-year 
longituainal study. Known as the National Longitudinal Transition Study (NLTS), 
this re^^earch examined a sample of over 8,000 handicapped youth, spanning the 
ages of 15 through 26, am« representing each of the 11 Federal handicapping 
conditions.' This chapter i .ews initial fi'- ings from the first data collection 
efforts of this study.^^ 

A second body of ^ata used in this chapter comes from the States. Section 
618(b)(3) of the EHA rCvtuires the Secretary of Education to obtain data on (1) the 
number of chi'lren and youth with handicaps exiting the educational system each 
year through program completion or other means, by disability category and age, 
and (2) services students exiting the educational system will need in the 
following year. Since the 1984-85 school year. States have provided OSEP with 
exitin> and anticipated services data that they collect annually from the State's 
local cuucarional agencies. This chapter discusses State-reported data from the 
1986-87 school year. 



^^^or a description of the survey methodologies employed in the OSEf 
Longitudinal Transition Study, see Appendix C. 



J^. "^^^ follow-up studies provide a third body of data. Section 626 of 
t.ie EHA provides for assistance to projects which (1) strengthen and crordinate 
educa ion, training, and related services for handicapped youth t" assi.. in the 
transitional process to postsecondary education, vocational training, competitive 
employment, continuing education, or adult services; and (2) stimulate the 
improvement and development of programs for secondary special education 
Through this authority, OSEP has sponsored multiple follow-up studies of special 
education students in transition. Data from these follow-up studies, as well as 
follow-up studies conducted by the States and other members of tie research 
community are examined in this chaptcr.^^ in addition, for comparative 
purposes, the chapter cites data on the youth population as a whole, from sources 
such as the U.S. Census Bureau and the High School and Beyond Survey. 

The chapter, then, reviews key data from OSEP's National Longitudinal 
Transition Study, OSEP's exiting and anticipated services State data, and relevant 
follow-up studies, in order to provide an integrated descriptiqn of the educational 
vocational, and independent li-'ing status u.id outcomes of secondary age students 
with disabilities who are making the transifon from school to further education 
work, and independent living. ' 

THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND OUTCOMES OF 
TRANSITIONING YOUTH WITH DISABILITIES 

How Youth ExU Special Education 

To obtain an understanding of the size and nature of the exiting population 
of secondary age special education students, the Office of Special Education 
Programs ,OSEP) began collecting data from the States thrse j-ars ago These 
data are an important source of information on the number of youth age 16 and 
older who received special education and related services during the previous 
school year but who are no longer receiving special or general education services. 
States report these data according to the exiting student's handicapping condition 

Ifri-Jr.r.J' ^^^l ^'J""'^'- .8'"^'^"^^^°" with a diploma, graduation through 
certification, reached the maximum ag" for which services are provided in the 
Mate, dropped out, or other (death, or no longck receiving special education 



^^^l^. w''^^ variations among outcome data from multiple follow-up 

sitdies This IS attributable, in part, to the use of differing survey methodologies 
by study researchers. To improve the potential for comparability of outcome data 
amons future transitional studies, Halpern (1988) recommends that researchers 
develop a clear conceptual model of transition as a Iramework for research 
design, use a longitudinal rather than a cross-sectional design, specify the breadth 
of the domain to be examined, carefully delineate variaolcs, and specify 
methodologies for instrument development, selection of the sample and sampling 
techniques, and data collection procedures. 
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services but reason for exit unknown). The categories for basis of exit are 
mutually exclusive. 

Table 14, in addition to reporting the exiting status of special education 
students for the school year 1986-87, compares OSEP State-reported exiting data 
for school year 1986-87 with data from the previous year. During 1986-87, the 
majority of students graduated, either with a diploma (46 percent) or a certificate 
(13 percent); about three times as many school leavers received a diploma as a 
certificate. The next most likely means of exit is by droppiig out (25 percent). 
A small proportion (about 3 percent) remain in school until they reach the 
maximum age allowed by the State for special education services. Comparing the 
two academic years, a greater percentage of students graduated with a diploma in 
school year 1986-87, and a lower p:;rccntage graduated with a certificate. The 
population of students who remained in school until they had to ieave due to 
maximum age rcquiremehls remained about the same, as did the percentage of 
students y/ho exited special education by dropping cut. 

Tables 15 and 16 show variations in the OSEP State-reported exit dafi by 
handicapping condition and by age (16 through 21). As seen in Table 15, the 
majority of students in all but two handicapping conditions exit special education 
by graduating with a diploma. Students who are classified as emotionally 
disturbed arc more likely to exit by dropping out, and studei:ts with multiple 
handicaps arc more likely to exit for "other" (nonspecified) reasons. 

Table 16 shows* that the primary means of exit for students who aro I'l years 
old is by dropping out. Students aged 17, 18, 19, and 20 are more likely tv) exit 
by graduating with a diploma. Students who are 21 years old are more likely to 
exit by ^-^aduating with a certificate. In .he following three subsections;, we will 
examine In greater depth the phenomena of exiting by graduating, by dropping 
out, and by "aging out." 



Graduating from Secondary School 

OSEP's State-reported data show that of a totai of 209,442 youth with 
handicaps between the ages of 16 and 21 who exited the educational system during 
the 1986-87 s^:hool year, nearly 60 percent exited by graduating with either a 
diploma (46 percent) or a certificate (13 percent). This figure is significantly 
lower than the graduation rate for students as a whole. The U. S. Department of 
Education's "State Education Statistics" wall chart (1987) estimates the graduation 
rate for studenis as a whole to be 70 6 percent, which is similar to the 75 
percent rate reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census and the U. S, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NOES, 1986a; figjres are for 1985). 
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TABLE 14 



Number and Percentage of Handicapped Children 
Exiting the Educational System 
During the 1985-86 and 1986-87 School Years 



Basis for Exit 



1985-86 



1986-87 



Number Percentage i>Iumber Percentage 



Graduated with diploma 


90,921 


42.6 


96,210 


45.9 


Graduated with certificate 


36,871 


17.3 


27,355 


13.1 


ReacheU maximum age 


5,182 


' 4 


5,351 


2.6 


Dropped out 


56,156 


26.3 


5? "71 


25.1 


Other 


24,493 


11.5 




13.4 


Total 


213,623 


100.00 


209,442 


100.00 



mA^Tc^^^' ?^^f State-Reported Data Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis Syst 
(DANS) October 1, 1988. 
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TABLE 15 



Numl'.er and "Percentage of Handicapped Students 16-21 Years Old 
Exiting the Educational System by Handicap, and by Basis of Exit 

U.S. and Insular Areas 
During the 1986-87 School Year 



Graduated with Graduated with Reached Maximum Other Basis Total Exiting 

Dip i\a Cert5ficate Age Dropped Out of Exit the System 



Handicapping Condition Nudber Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage Nimber Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 



All conditions 
Learning disabled 
Speech irrpaired 
Mentally ret^^rded 
Emotionally disturbed 
Hard of hearing and deaf 
Multi handicapped 
Crthopedically itrpaired 
Other health impaired 
Visually handicapped 
Deaf -blind 



96,21D 


45.94 


27,355 


53,713 


54.54 


10,016 


4,967 


48.61 


906 


19,104 


38.62 


12,080 


10,537 


37.04 


1,757 


2,376 


59.59 


843 


1,410 


13.64 


724 


2,214 


45.91 


460 


999 


45.06 


379 


782 


63.6? 


133 


108 


46.75 


57 



13.06 


5,351 


2.55 


10.17 


1,012 


1.03 


8.87 


262 


2.56 


24.42 


2 787 


5.63 


6.18 


594 


2.09 


21.14 


75 


1.83 


7.01 


438 


4.24 


9.54 


56 


1.16 


17.10 


65 


2.93 


10.83 


28 


2.28 


24.68 


34 


14.72 



52,571 


25.10 


27,955 


25,728 


26.12 


8,015 


1,929 


18.83 


2,155 


10,214 


20.65 


5,284 


1!,942 


41.98 


3,620 


391 


9.81 


302 


696 


6.74 


7,066 


1,140 


23.64 


953 


367 


16.55 


407 


151 


12.30 


134 


13 


5.63 


19 



13.35 


20^ '*42 


100.00 


8.14 


9o,h34 


100.00 


21.09 


10,219 


100.00 


10.68 


49,469 


100.00 


12.72 


28,450 


100.00 


7.57 


3,987 


100.00 


68.38 


10,334 


100.00 


19.76 


4,823 


100.00 


18.36 


2,217 


100.00 


10.91 


1,228 


100.00 


8.23 


231 


100.00 



Source: OZc? State-Reported Data Produced by E-VSEP Data Analysis System (DANS) October 1, 1988. 
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TABLE 16 



Nu-iber and Percentage of Students Exiting the Educational 
System by Age, and Basis of Exit 

U.S. and Insular Areas 
During the 1986-87 School Year 



Age Group 



Graduated with 
Diploma 



Graduated with 
Certificate 



Reached Maximum 
Age 



Dropped Out 



Other Basis 
of Exit 



Total Exiting 
the System 



NuTiber Percentage Number Percentage Humber Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 



16 
17 
'8 
19 
20 
21 

16-21 



1,501 


6.57 


347 


1.52 


104 


0.46 


t2,631 


55.27 


8,270 


36.19 


22,353 


100.00 


16,910 


42.05 


2,125 


5.28 


121 


0.30 


13.503 


33.58 


7,554 


18.78 


40,213 


100.00 


43,144 


62.64 


7,288 


'i0.58 


134 


0.19 


12,382 


17.98 


5,929 


8.61 


6S,Q77 


ICO. 00 


22,308 


57.21 


5,803 


14.88 


278 


U.?1 


7,217 


18.51 


3,390 


8.69 


38,996 


100.00 


5,637 


40.01 


3,317 


23.54 


851 


6.04 


2,731 


19.38 


1,554 


11.03 


14,090 


100.00 


6,710 


27.49 


8,/>75 


34.72 


3,863 


15.82 


4,107 


16.82 


1,258 


5.15 


24,413 


100.' 0 


96,210 


45.94 


27,355 


13.06 


5,351 


2.55 


:2,571 


25. 1U 


27,955 


r.35 


209,442 


100.00 



Source: OSEP State-Reported Data Produced by Ed/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS) October 1, 1988. 
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The number of students with disabilities that exited the educational system 
decreased by 2 percent, from 213,o25 students in 1985-86 to 209,442 students in 
1986-87 (see Table 14), in part, reflecting a decline in the teenage population. 
The data show that, in comparison with the 1985-86 school year data, a student 
exiting the system in 1986-87 was more likely to graduate with a diploma, and less 
likely to graduate with a certificate. Some caution must be exercised in 
interpreting these data, however, since some differences may be attributable to 
State-by-State variations in reporting graduation data to OSEP. 

Among all handicapping conditions, students with visual handicaps had the 
greatest likelihood of graduating with a diploma (64 percent), followed by students 
who are hard of hearing and deaf (60 percent), and students with learning 
disabilities (55 percent). (See Table 15.) Yet no disability category evidenced 
graduation rates comparable to the /I percent graduation rates of nonhandicapped 
students. Students with multihandicaps were least likely to graduate with a 
diploma (14 percent), followed by students in the seriously emotionally disturbed 
category (37 percent) and those with mental retardation (39 percent) (Table 15). 

Thirteen percent of students with disabilities exiting the educational system 
in 1986-87 between the ages of 16 and 21 graduated with a certificate. The 
largest percentage of those students were classified as deaf-blind (25 percent), 
mentally retarded (24 percent), and hard of hearing and deaf (21 percent). 
Students classified as emotionally disturbed (6 percent) and multihandicapped (7 
percent) were the least likely to graduate with a certificate (Table 15). 

Special education students graduating with diplomas are most likelv to do so 
at the ages of 18 (43,144) and 19 (22,308) (Table 16). Studcms receive 
certificates in the greatest numbers at the age of 21 (8,475) and 18 (7,288) 
(Table 16). 

Survey data, parent reports, and school records from the OSEP NLTS show 
that during school years 5985-86 and 1986-87, the majority of graduates (79 
percent) in the study sample received a regular diploma. Approximately 20 
percent of gra ^uates received cither a special diploma or a certificate of 
completion. Consistent with OSEP data, the NLTS also reported the majority of 
cxiters as leaving secondary school by graduating (Table 17).^^ 



^^All data from the OSEP NLTS are weighted. Because of the predominance 
of students with learning disabilities in the population of secondary students with 
handicaps, the figure for all conditions is usually similar to the figure for 
students with learning disabilities. For many of the outcomes discussed in this 
chapter, the figures for the individual disability categories differ substantially 
from the figure presented for all conditions. 
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TABLE 17 



Percentage of Special Education Exiters Wiio Graduate a/ 
afxi the Diploma They Receive 



Percentage of 

Exiters 
Graduating 



Percentage of Graduates Receiving 



Regular Diploma Special Diploma 



Certificate of 
Completion 



• Sample Size 



exiters Graduates 



All conditions 


56.2 


(1.76)b/ 


78.8 


(2.2211 


10.1 


(1.63) 




(1.59) 


3,045 


1,308 


Learning disabled 


61.0 


(4.14) 


89.0 


(3.97) 


4.6 


(2.66) 


5.0 


(2.76) 


533 


239 


Emotionally disturbed 


41.8 


(5.29) 


88.2 


(6.23^ 


5.1 


(( .25) 


2.7 


(3.13) 


334 


103 


Mentally retarded 


49.9 


(4.57) 


52.2 


(7.34> 


24.6 


(6.33) 


21.8 


(6.07) 


459 


178 


Speech impaired 


62.7 


(6.36) 


91.4 


(5.64) 


2.5 


(3.14) 


6.1 


(^,,81) 


222 


95 


Visually inpaircd 


69.5 


(5.40) 


85.7 


(5.88) 


4.4 


(3.35) 


10.2 


(4.94) 


279 


144 


Deaf 


71.8 


(4.69) 


73.8 


(5.99) 


8.7 


(3.84) 


13.5 


(4.66) 


354 


207 


Hard of hearing 


72.3 


(5.56) 


89.4 


(5.38) 


6.2 


(4.21) 


4.1 


(3.46) 


249 


126 


Orthopedically impaired 


76.5 


(5.30) 


75.4 


(7.98) 


16.8 


(6.92) 


7.2 


(4.79) 


246 




Other health impaired 


65.4 


(7.82) 


96.8 


(5.L 


2.0 


(4.05) 


.6 


(2.23) 


142 


4o 


Kulti handicapped 


32.2 


(6.79) 


£/ 








17.9 


(11.73) 


182 


41 


Decf/blirvd 


£/ 




1.8 


(6.32) 


J 




£/ 




45 


17 



a/ uoipletfon status is determined from parent reports and school records. Youth were exiters in the 1985-86 and 1986*87 
school years. There is no significant difference in the dropout rate for these two years. 

b/ Usi'^g a 2 tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 percent confidence level. Confidence limits are 
included in ps.entheses following each percentage. ExnmpU: the percentage of LD exiters graduating from schooi may range with 95 
percent con-idcnce, between 56.9 ncrcent and 65.1 percent. 

# 

c/ Too foK ,ases to report. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, Deco'^r, 1988. 
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Dropping Out of Special Education 



For the 1986-87 school y^ar, States reported to OSEP that one quarter of 
the special .^jducation school exiters were dropouts (Table 14). Fifty-five percent 
of 16 year-old school leavers dropped out, as did 34 percent of 17 year-old school 
leavers (Table 16). 

More students who have serious emotional disturbances exited by dropping 
out (42 percent), than by any other means. This is the only handicapping 
condition for which more dropouts are reported than graduates (see Table 15), 
Twenty-six percent of students v/ith learning disabilities exited by dropping out. 
Handicapping conditions with low percentages for exiting by dropping out include 
deaf-blind, multihandicapped, hard-of-hearing and deaf, and visually handicapped 
students. 

The NLTS, on a sample of 3,045 special education exiters, reported a 
dropout rate of .36 percent for school years 1985-86 and 1986-87. Some of the 
differences between OSEP's dropout rate of 25 percent and the rate of 36 percent 
reported by the NLTS can be attributed to the different age ranges for each set 
of data. States currently report dat?, to OSEP for students aged 16 through 21, 
while the NLTS obtained data on students aged 15 through 26. 

Also, it can be assumed that special education dropouts make up a large 
percentage of the exits reported to OSEP by the States within the category 
other reasons for exit. In general, this category reports students who are no 
longer receiving special education services, I;ut the specific reasons for their exit 
is unknown, as well as special education students who died during the school 
year. For school year 1986-87, States reported 27,955 students, or 13 percent, of 
the school leavers within this category. 

The dropout rates reported in studies done on the State and local level fall 
into a range similar to these national studies. State studies have reported 
dropout rates that range from 31 percent for mildly impaired youth in several 
districts in Florida (Fardig, et al., 1985) and 34 percent in Vermont (Hasazi, 
Gordon, and Roe, 1985) to 40 percent for special education students overall in 
New Hampshire (Lichtenstein, 1988). In urban districts, the rates appear to be 
higher. Dropout rates for youth with learning disabilities in urban areas have 
been reported as high as 42 percent (Cobb and Crump, 1984), 47 percent (Levin, 
Zigmond, and Birch, 1985), 50 percent (Edgar, 1987), and 53 percent (Zigmond and 
Thornton, 1985). 

Although special education students drop out of school at a higher rate than 
their nondisabled peers (rates range from a low of 14 percent for the gent, i 
youth population as reported by the National Center for Educational Statistics, to 
a high of 18 percent as reported by the U. S. Department of Labor), their reasons 
for dropping out are largely the same. Poor academic performance, presence of 
a limiting condition, not liking school, and disciplinary problems arc cited as 
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major reasons why nondisabled students drop out of school (see Barro and 
Kolstad, 1986; NCES, 1986a; Rumberger, 1983). 

OSEP*s NLTS data provide similar findings for special education students 
(Table 18). The reasons most commonly cited by parents for youth dropping out 
of school are that they do not like school (30.4 percent) ana/or are not doing 
well in school (28.1 percent). These findings are consistent with recent studies of 
special education dropouts in California (Jay and Padilla, 1987) and Florida 
(Project Transition, 1986). In the California study, educators described special 
education dropouts as students who were failing in school, were not well 
integrated socially, had poor attendance, and did not see school as relevant to 
their lives. The NLTS reports other reasons specific to youth with particular 
disabilities. Among youth with emotional disturbances, for example, behavior 
problems are cited as the reason for 26.8 percent of such youth dropping out of 
school. Health or disability-related problems are cited by parents of about half of 
health impaired youth and about 40 percent of youth with multiple handicaps. 

In addiiion to describing reasons for dropping out of school, research has 
demonstrated several characteristics of youth and their families that relate to the 
propensity to drop out. For the general youth population, research has 
documented significantly higher dropout rates for males, youth from low-income 
families, minorities, and youth in urban areas (see U. S. Bureau of the Census 
1987a and 1987b; NCES 1986a; U. S. GAO, 1986; Rumberger, 1983). 

However, the NLTS reports that for special education students, gender does 
not seem to be related to dropping out (Table 19). There is no^ significant 
difference between males and females in their dropout rate (37.5 percent vs. 33.5 
percent). Neither is there a significant difference based on ethnicity (Table 19). 

OSEP NLTS findings also show that socioeconomic status, as measured by 
household income and head of household education, is strongly related to the 
dropout rate for youth with disabilities, as for nondisabled students (Table 19). 
For example, the dropout rate is 42 percent among youth from families with an 
income of under $12,000 per year but only 19.7 percent for those whose families 
have an income of more than $25,000 per year. Similarly, 43.7 percent of youth 
from households whose head was not a high school graduate drop out, compared 
with 18.1 percent of youth from households whose head completed four or more 
years of college. Youth in urban areas drop out at a significantly higher rate 
than those in suburban areas; there is no significant difference between dropout 
rates for rural youth and others. 
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TABLE 18 



Reasons Cited by Parents for Dropping Out of Secondary School 
Among Youth with Ofsabflftfes 



Primary Handicapping Condition 



Orthoped- 



Reason for Dropping Out 




Learnir«g 


Einotional ly 


Mentally 


Speech 


Visual ly 


Hard of 




Deaf/ 


ical ly 


lies'* 1 


HUltl* 


Total 


Disabled 


Disturbed 


Retarded 


Impaired 


Iirpaired 


Hearing 


Deaf 


Blind 


Impaired 


IfTpaired 


handicapped 


Percentage of youth reported by 


























parents to have dropped out of 


























secondary school because of: 


























Pregnancy/chi Idbearing 


7.8 


8.9 


5.8 


6.7 


0.0 


24.0 


34.2 


15.4 


a/ 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


Poor grades, not doing well 






















in school 


28.1 


32.7 


19.1 


26.3 


30.0 


^5.7 


12.6 


11.3 


a/ 


15.6 


8.9 


0.0 


Wanting/needing a job 


9.4 


10.9 


5.0 


12.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.0 


.0 


a/ 


0.0 


0.0* 


0.0 


Koving 


1.2 


0.0 


.7 


5.5 


10.0 


0.0 


1.5 


2.6 


a/ 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


Didn't like school 


30.4 


31.2 


32.3 


24.9 


41.7 


29.9 


25.6 


38.6 


a/ 


21.5 


19.6 


17.9 


Illness/disability 


5.2 


2.8 


6.9 


7.7 


4.2 


16.4 


13.3 


3.5 


a/ 


32.7 


49.1 


39.6 


Behavioral problc. « 


16.6 


14.4 


26.8 


13.6 


12.1 


0.0 


3.3 


2.6 


a/ 


0.0 


4.9 


4.4 


Didn't get program youth 


























wanted 


3.3 


5.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


3.8 


2.6 


a/ 


0.0 


0.0 


10.3 


Other 


33.4 


38.9 


28.0 


19.3 


40.6 


17.2 


29.1 


40.9 


a/ 


34.4 


18.5 


50.3 


(Nunnfaer of respondents) 


363 


88 


92 


44 


19 


14 


24 


20 


2 


21 


16 


23 



a/ Nunbers too sniall to report. 



Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, December, 1988; data collected in 1987. 
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TABLE 19 



Factors Associated with Dropping Out of Secondary School 
for Youth with Disabilities 



. . Percentage of Exiters 

Individual/Family Characteristics Who Dropped Out 



Gender 
Male 
Female 

Urbanicity 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 

Ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Household income 
<$12,000 per year 
$12,000 to $25,000 per year 
>$25,000 per year 

Head of household education 
Not a high school graduate 
High school graduate 
Some college courses or 2-year college degree 28 
College degree or more (graduate courses, graduate 

degree) 18 



Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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38 
34 



40 
29 
36 



34 
36 
44 
23 



42 
38 
20 



44 
27 
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Aging Out of Special Education 

OSEP State-reported data for the 1986-87 school year show that 5,351 
handicapped students left school because they had reached the maximum age for 
which special education services are provided (Table 14). This number of stuc\..ts 
represented about 3 percent of the total exiting population and includes students 
ages 17 to 25. Predictably, most students "age out" of the system (i.e., reach the 
maximum age) during their 20th o/ 21st year (see Table 16). The percentages of 
students aging out of school, by handicapping condition, are highest for students 
who are deaf-blind, mentally retarded, and multihandicapped at 15 percent, 6 
percent, and 4 percent, respectively. 

While Federal funds are available to students in special education programs 
tlirough the age of 21, State mandates for upper age limits for special education 
service eligibility vary widely (see Table 20) (NASDSE, 1988). The majority of 
States (23) provide special education services through the age of 20 (up to age 
21), or through the age of 21 (22 States). In most States, if students with 
handicaps complete their prescribed program by graduating, receiving a 
certificate of completion, or otherwise meeting State established criteria for 
program completion — eligibility for special education terminates, even if the 
student has not reached the maximum age. Additionally, in some States, services 
to students with handicaps may extend beyond the mandated age if districts also 
serve nonhandicappcd students to a later age. 



Anticipated Services 

Section 618(b)(3) of the EHA requires OSEP to report data on the number of 
types of anticipated services for handicapped children and youth exiting the 
educational system. States reported that approximately 34 percent of the 
anticipated services will be needed by students with mental retardation. 
Approximately 32 percent and 19 percent of the anticipated services will be 
needed by exiting students with learning disabilities and emotional disturbances, 
respectively. Fewer than 5 percent of liie services that the States have 
anticipated will be needed by exiting students in the speech or language impaired, 
other health impaired, visually handicapped, or deaf-blind exiting categories (see 
Appendix A, Table AEl). 

The type of services most frequently needed for disabled youth leaving the 
special educational system were vocational (Table 21). Vocational/training 
services were the most needed service for students in the learning disabilities, 
mentally retardation, multihandicapped, and visually handicapped categories who 
were exiting the system in 1986-87. Vocational rehabilitation evaluative services 
were identified as most needed by exiting students with speech and other health 
impairments. And, vocational placement was identified as most needed by students 
categorized as orthopedically impaired and hard of hearing and deaf. States 
anticipated counseling as the service most needed by existing students categorized 
as emotionally disturbed or deaf-blind (see Appendix A, Table AEl). 
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TABLE 20 



State Mandates for Upper Age Limit 
for Service Eligibility (1988) 



Children with handicaps are eligible for special education and related services 
through the ages listed below: 

Through Age 17 

Indiana 

Through Age 18 
Montana 
Through Age 19 
Maine 

Through Age 20 



Alabama 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Iowa 

Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 



North Carolina 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Wisconsin 



Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 



Arkansas 
Delaware 
Idaho 



Through Age 21 



Alaska 
California 

District of Columbia 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 



Arizona 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 



New Jersey 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
Utah 



Virginia 
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Table 20 (continued) 



Through Age 22 
West Virginia 
Through Age 23/24: 
None 

Through Age 25 

Michigan 

Other 

Florida - Children are eligible for 13 years of schooling beginning in kindergarten. 



Notes: 

1. In most States, eligibility for special education and related services 
terminates upon graduation or program completion as defined in State policy (e.g., 
fulfillment of lEP goals and objectives, or receipt of special diploma or certificate 
of completion). If a student does not graduate or complete the program, 
eligibility continues through the age indicated. 

2. In most States, students who are still in a program when they reach the 
upper age limit remain eligible to receive special education and related ser/ices 
through the end of that school term or year. 

3. In most States whose upper age mandate is lower than the Federal 
mandate (through the age of 21), States may permit the continuation of services 
beyond the age mandated using Federal and local funds. 

Source: NASDSE/Forum, Fall, 198S. 
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TABLE 21 

Types of Services Anticipated to be Needed in 1987-88 
by Students Aged 16 Years and Older Exiting the 
Educational System During School Year 1986-87 



1987-88 



Service Type 


Number 


Percentage 


Counseling/guidance 


64,631 


14.0 


Transportation 


19,627 


4.3 


Technological aids 


8,269 


1.8 


Interpreter services 


2,550 


0.6 


Reader services 


4,795 


I.O 


Physical/mental restoration 


11,181 


2.4 


Family services 


24,153 


5.2 


Independent living 




S.J 


Maintenance 


iy,2i2 


4.2 


Residential living 


11,574 


2.5 


Vocational training 


75,229 


16.3 


Postemployment services* 


26,190 


5.7 


Transitional employment services 


35,247 


7.7 


Vocational placement 


66,879 


14.5 


Evaluation of vocational rehabilitation 
services 


57,648 


12.5 


Other services 


9,538 


2.1 


Total 


460,234 


100.0 



Source: OSEP State Reported Data Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis 
System (DANS) October 1, 1988. 
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States have reported several problems in collecting anticipated services data. 
One critical problem is that often the data are supplied by secondary school 
teachers who may be unfamiliar vith adult services. To improve the data on 
anticipated services, OSEP has funded the American Institute for Research and 
the Research Triangle Institute to develop alternative approaches to data 
collection. These projects are exploring the possibility of asking teachers to 
supply data on characteristics of exiting students. The services needed by the 
students will then be inferred fxon the descriptive information supplied by the 
teachers. 



ParticVpPvtion in Postsecondary Education 

Data from the OSEP NLTS provide, for the first time, information on 
postsecondary course taking for the special education population. The study 
reports that fewer than 15 percent of special education exiters who have been out 
of secondary school one to two years participated in postsecondary education or 
training in the previous year (see Table 22): There is no significant difference in 
participation between youth out of secondary school less than one year and those 
out of school longer. Vocational or trade schools are the most commonly 
attended postsecondary institutions, with 8.1 percent of exiters reportedly enrolled 
in the year before they were interviewed. Almost 6 percent attend a two-year or 
community college, while only 2 percent attend a four-year college or university. 

These figures are significantly below the postsecondary education 
participation rates for the general youth population. Two years after leaving high 
school, 56 percent of the sophomore cohort of the High School and Beyond study 
(Jones, et al., 1986) were involved in postsecondary education or training. The 
institutions most commonly attended by nondisabled students are four-year 
colleges (28 percent), followed by two-year colleges (18 percent). Only for 
vocational or trade schools does the rate of participation by youth with 
disabilities approach the rate of other students (10 percent). Because participation 
rates in postsecondary education are significantly higher for high school graduates 
than for dropouts (21 percent versus 5 percent), the relatively higher dropout rate 
for special education students contributes to the relatively lower rate of 
postsecondary education participation. 

Data from the NLTS show that when special education students do attend 
postsecondary educational institutions, they do not do as well as nondisabled 
students, as measured by the grades they receive. Parents report that 26 
percent of youth with disabilities earn mostly As or Bs in their postsecondary 
education, compared to 52 percent of nondisabled students (Jones, et al., 1986). 
Among youth with disabilities, 26 percent earn less than a C average, compared 
with 5 percent of nondisabled students. 
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TABLE 22 



Postsecondary Education Participation of 1985-86 
Special Education Exitcrs 



Percentage of 1985-86 Exiters Taking Cour&r^ From 



Any 

Postsecondary Vocational/ 
Handicapping Condition institution Trade School 2*Year College 4-Year College Sanple Size 



All conditions 


1A.6 


(1.95)0/ 


8.1 


(1.50)a/ 


5.9 


(1.30)0/ 


2.1 


(0.79)8/ 


1,265 


Learning disabled 


16.7 


(4.67) 


9.6 


(3.69) 


6.9 


(3.17) 


1.8 


(1.66) 


245 


Emotionally disturbed 


11.7 


(5.50) 


8.8 


(4.85) 


4.1 


(3.40) 


1.3 


(1.94) 


1i1 


Mentally retarded 


5.8 


(3.58> 


4.3 


(3.10) 


1.2 


(1.67) 


.6 


(U18) 


164 


Speech inpatred 


29.3 


<9.79) 


7.0 


(5.49) 


19.3 


(8.49) 


8.3 


(5.94) 


83 


Visually inpaircd 


A2.1 


(9.23) 


2.9 


(3.14) 


15.2 


(6.71) 


27.5 


(8.34) 


110 


Deaf 


38.5 


(7.69) 


7.0 


(4.03) 


19.0 


(6.20) 


15.2 


(5.67) 


154 


Hard of hearing 


30.1 


(8.95) 


11.6 


(6.25) 


12.7 


(6.49) 


7.0 


(4.98) 


101 


Orthopedically inpaircd 


28.0 


(8.A7) 


9.0 


(5.40) 


10.4 


(5.76) 


9.5 


(5.53) 


108 


Health inpaired 


30.7 


(11.21) 


13.2 


(8.23) 


12.1 


(7.93) 


7.6 


(6.44) 


65 


Ku 1 1 f hand i capped 


3.8 


U.27) 


.9 


(2.11) 


4.0 


(4.38) 


.2 


(1.00) 


77 


Deaf /blind 


8.3 


(1D.A1) 


8.8 


(10.69) 


0.0 




0.0 




27 



0/ Using a 2-tailed test, the sanpling errors have been calculated at a 95 percent confidence level. Confidence 
limits are included in parentheses following each percentage. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, Deceniber, 1988. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT STATUS ANI> OUTCOMES OF YOUTH WITH 
HANDICAPS WHO ARE IN TRANSITION 



The significant unemployment and underemployment of youth and adults with 
handicaps in the United States have major implications for their personal futures, 
as well as for society as a whole. The 1978 Survey of Disability and Work (U.S. 
HHS, SSA, 1978), a national study on the work status of persons with disabilities, 
reported that among 22 million persons aged 18 to 64 who were estimated to have 
work disabilities in the summer of 1978, 12 million were not in the work force. 
Of the 10 million handicapped persons in the labor force, the unemployment rate 
was 7 percent, compared with 4.5 percent for the nonhandicapped population. 
Additionally, part-time and part-year employment were more common among 
employed disabled persons than among the nondisabled population. 

Recent data from the NLTS and findings from several follow-up studies 
focusing on the special education population, highlight the importance of the 
employment of youth while still in secondary school as well as the role of 
employmenC for youth who are no longer in secondary school. 



Employment of Youth in Secondary School 

For students with disabilities, having paid employment during secondary 
school has a strong relationship to the ability to obtain a paid ,ob upon leaving 
school (Hasazi, et al., 1985). According to OSEP*s NLTS, paid employment is a 
common experience for youth while they are still in secondary school: 42 percent 
of youth with disabilities are reported by parents to be holding some kind of a 
paid job, including paid work study, sheltered workshop, or competitive 
employment {s^e Appendix C, Table 0.3). This figure is similar to the 44 petcent 
of the general population of in-school youth who were employed during a one- 
month period^^ (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). Among in-school youth 
with disabilities, about 7 percent have paid work study jobs, 27 percent have 
part-time competitive employment, and 8 percent of youth work full time in 
competitive employment (see Appendix C, Table C.3). Youth with orthopedic or 
multiple Impairments are significantly less likely to have paid employment while 
in secondary school than youth with milder disabilities. 

Among employed in-,school youth with disabilities, 23 percent work fewer 
than 10 hours per week and 25 percent work 35 or more hours per week. 
Employed in-school youth are most likely to be working at lawn work or odd 
jobs (18 percent); as waiters, busboys, or cooks (17 percent); at babysitting or 
child care (12 percent); or at other manual labor, including sheltered workshop 
activities (30 percent). Their average pay is S3.48 per hour, just above minimum 



^^he figure for the general population of youth covers a one-month period 
(October 1985). National Transition Study figures include summer employment; if 
fall employment had been measured, lower employm nt rates may have been found. 
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wage at the time of the interview, however, 25 percent of in-school youth earn 
less than $3.00 per hour. On average, the longest job they have held lasted 10 3 
months. 



Employment of Youth No Longer in Secondary School 

When youth leave secondary school, employment takes a more central role 
for a greater proportion of youth. NLTS data reveal that, as expected, 
out-of-school youth are signfj'icantly more likely than those still in secondary 
school to be working for pay. However, even aQer leaving secondary school, 
fewer than half of youth with disabilities find competitive paid jobs (this does not 
include pJd work-study jobs or paid sheltered employment). Overall, 23 percent 
of youth with disabilities who have been out of school less than one year work 
part time for pay and 22 percent work full time (see Appendix C, Table C.4). 
Employment rates are not significantly different for youth who have been out of 
secondary school more than one year; 17 percent have part-time paid jobs and 29 
percent work full time for pay, as shown in Table 23. 

The finding of the NLTS that only about half of disabled youth out of 
secondary school more than one year are working for pay is similar to an 
employment rate of 50 percent reported in an early study of special education 
exiters in Washington (Gill, 1984) and to rates approaching 60 percent reported in 
studies in Colorado and in Washington (Mithaug and Horiuchi, 1983; Edgar, Levine 
and Maddox, 1986). The rate of full-time employment found in the OSEP 
Longitudinal Study (29 percent) is also similar to rates in studies of special 
education exiters in Colorado (32 percent; Mithaug and Horiuchi, 1983), and 
marginally lower than reported by studies in Vermont (37 percent; Hasazi 
Gordon, and Roe, 1985) and Virginia (42 percent; Wehman, Kregel, and Seyfarth', 
1985). 

Employment levels for youth with disabilities nationally are markedly below 
employment rates for nondisabled youth. In the general population of youth 16 to 
21 years of age and not in secondary school, 62 percent work for pay (Borus, 
1984), compared with 46 percent of youth with disabilities as reported by the 
NlTS. Only among youth with learning disabilities does the employment rate (57 
percent employed for pay) approach the level of their nondisabled peers. 

According to NLTS data, several factors appear to relate to the propensity 
to find full-time paid employment among disabled youth who have been out of 
secondary school more than one year. Males are significantly more likely than 
females to be working full time (see Appendix C, Table C.4) as are youth in urban 
areas compared with those in suburban communities. Youth who are white and 
from families with higher incomes are also more likely to be employed full time. 
However, there is no significant relationship between the educational level of the 
head of household and youths' full-time employment High school graduates have 
a significantly higher rate of full-time employment than those who age out or 
drop out. Hence, the fact that the dropout rate for youth with disabilities is 
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TABLE 23 

Employment Status of Youth with Disabilities 
Who Are Out of Secondary School 
More than One Year 



Percentage of Youth Working for Pay 



Handicapping Condition 


Part Time 


Full 


Time 


Sample Size 


All conditions 


17.2 


(2.03)^ 


29.2 


(2.45)2/ 


1,326 


Learning disabled 


19.3 


(4 90) 


37.9 


(6.03) 


249 


Emotionally disturbed 


21.5 


(6.90) 


18.5 


(6.53) 


136 


Mentally retarded 


iL6 


(4.76) 


19.8 


(5.92) 


174 


Speech impaired 


21.2 


(8.64) 


28.8 


(9.57) 


86 


Visually impaired 


14.3 


(6.48) 


10.0 


(5.56) 


112 


Deaf 


14.7 


(5.56) 


23.6 


(6.66) 


156 


Hard of hearing 


22.6 


(8.20) 


22.9 


(8.24) 


100 


Orthopedically impaired 


12.6 


(6.09) 


1.3 


(2.08) 


114 


Health impaired 


14.9 


(8.66) 


13.9 


(8.41) 


65 


Multihandicapped 


4.4 


(3.94) 


1.3 


(2.18) 


104 


Deaf -blind 


9.5 


(10.49) 


0.0 




30 



a/ Using a 2-tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 
percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following 
each percentage. 



Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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higher than that for nondisabled youth may translate into a reduced ability to 
compete for full-time employment when disabled youth leave school. 

The average wage for youth who have been out of school more than one 
year is $4.35, as Table 24 shows. This figure is about $1.00 per hour above the 
wages earned by m-school youth with disabilities. About 12 percent of youth 
with disabilities continue to earn less than $3.00 per hour more than one year 
after they leave high school, and about 21 percent earn more than $5.00 per hour 
These wage levels for youth nationally in 1987 are very similar to those reported 
11 Vermont for 1984; then, 75 percent of special education exiters in Vermont 
earned less than $5.00 per hour (Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe, 1985), compared with 79 
percent for youth nationally in 1987. However, a study in ^Mrginia showed that 75 
percent of special education exiters in 1984 earned less than $3.00 (Wehman 
Kregel, and Seyfarth, 1985), compared to 12 percent for youth nationally in 1987. 

There is only about a $1.00 per hour difference in average hourly wage 
between youth with milder handicaps and those who are more severely impaired 
For example, youth with learning disabilities average $4.63 per hour after one 
^'^^ compared with $3.68 for youth with mental retardation 

and $3.39 for those with multiple impairments. 



THE INDEPENDENT LIVING STATUS AND OUTCOMES OF 
TRANSITIONING YOUTH WITH DISABILITIES 

Definitions of independent living range widely, most often depending upon 
the types and severity of the handicaps under discussion (Harnisch, Chaplin 
Fisher, and Tu, 1986). Rusch et al. (1985), for example, define independent living 
as the transfer from dependence on publicly supported programs to a reliance on 
integrated community services. Kregel, Wehman, and Seyfarth (1985) define 
independent living in terrns of skills and activities that help to reduce the 
dependence of the persons with handicaps on others. They emphasize that the 
extent to which persons with disabilities are able to access ordinary community 
services, for example, through transportation and shopping skills, and whether 
they have the skills necessary for integration into the wider community, are 
measures of their ability to function autonomously. Clowers and Belcher (1979) 
propose to evaluate independent living over four subcategories: independence in 
community mobility, in residence, in self-advocacy and self-management, and in 
social-leisure activity. Comments each of these definitions, independent living 
means that disabled persons can function within the framework of the community 
in which they live. 



Skill Level 

The NLTS explores several aspects of the functional abilities and skills of 
youth with disabilities, as reported by their rarents or guardians. One category 
of skills includes three basic self-care activitiei: the ability to dress oneself, 
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TABLE 24 



Warj^s Earned fay Youth with Disabilities 
Wh , Arc Gut of Secondary School More 
Than One Year and Working for Pay 



Percentage Earning Hourly 



Handicapping Condition 


Average 
Hourly Pay 


<S3.00 


>S5.00 


Sample 
Size 


All conditions 


S4.35 


11.9 


(2.92)^ 


21.0 


(3.67)^ 


473 


Learning disabled 


4.63 


7.6 


(4.36) 


25.0 


(7.12) 


142 


Emotionally disturbed 


3.94 


16.3 


(10.24) 


12.4 


(9.14) 


,50 


Mentally retarded 


3.68 


24.7 


(11.40) 


11.5 


(8.43) 


55 


Speech impaired 


4.09 


13.9 


(10.72) 


hJ 




40 


Visually impaired 


3.12 


b/ 




10.6 


(10.84) 


31 


Deaf 


4.08 


3.4 


(5.02) 


6.6 


(6.88) 


50 


Hard of hearing 


4.08 


6.5 


(7.12) 


b/ 




46 


Orthopedically impaired 


b/ 


b/ 




b/ 




21 


Health impaired 


hJ 


b/ 




b/ 




22 


Multihandicapped 


b/ 


b/ 




b/ 




11 


Deaf -blind 


b/ 


b/ 




b/ 







a/ Using a 2-tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 
percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following 
each percentage. 



hJ Too few cases to report. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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feed oneself, and get around places outside the home. Parents were asked to 
report whether youth- perform these activities "very well," "pretty well," "not very 
well," or "not at all well." Assigning a value of 4 for "very well," decreasing to 
1 for "not at all well," parents rated the self-care skills on a summative scale 
ranging from 3. to 12 (Table 25). Overall, 86 percent of youth perform all three 
skills very well (that is, have a scale score of 12). However, this overall score is - 
dominated by the prevalence of youth with learning disabilities in the disabled 
population, youth who typically have no trouble performing these kinds of 
activities. Scores are significantly lower for youth with other kinds of 
disabilities. For example, only 52 percent of youth with visual impairments and 
42 percent of youth with orthopedic impairments perform self-care skills very 
well; the figure drops to 35 percent for youth with multiple handicaps and to 21 
perftent for youth who are deaf-blind. (Scores for the components of the scales 
reporvd here are found in Appendix C, Table C.6.) 

Parents also rated youth on a set of abilities related to applying basic 
mental procesi,s to daily living. These functioaal mental skills included the 
ability to look up telephone numbers and use the telephone, tell time on a clock 
with hands, read and understand common signs, and count change. Scoring ranged 
from 4 (ability to do each skili "very well"), to 1 (if youth did an activity "not at 
all well-), producing a summative scale ranging from 4 to 16. These kinds of 
functional mental skills clearly present more difficulty for youth in all disability 
categories, as shown in Table 25. Overall, 40 percent of youth with, disabilities 
perform ail 4 functional mental skills very well (have a scale score of 16) The 
percentage of youth performing these skills very well ranges from 55 percent of 
youth with spesch impairments and 50 percent of youth with emotional 
disturbances to 8 percent of youth with multiple impairments and 5 percent of 
youth who are deaf-blind. Among the four skills measured by the scale, looking 
up telephone numbers and using the telephone presents the greatest difficulty 
(see Appendix C, Table C.7). 



Residential Independence 

OSEP's National Longitudinal Transition Study data indicate that almost 95 
percent of youth with disabilities who are still in secondary school live at home 
with a parent, as is true for nondisabled youth (94 percent; U.S. TJureau of the 
Census, 1987c). Youth who have left secondary school are more likely to leave 
their parents' home and establish other living arrangements. Among youth who 
have been out of secondary school 1 year or less, 82 percent still live with 
parents (see Appendix C, Table C.8); this figure drops to 69 percent of youth who 
have been out of school more than 1 year. 

These figures are very similar to the 68 percent rate of Hying at home 
among special education graduates in Colorado (Mithaug and Horiuchi, 1983) and 
ai-e lower than the 82 percent rate reported by a study in Vermont (Hasazi, et 
al., 1985). Longitudinal Study data show a higher percentage of youth still living 
at home after high school than for nondisabled youth (50 percent of High School 
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TABLE 25 



Percentage of Youth Reported by Parents to Perform 
Self-Care Skills and Functional Mental 
Skills Very Well 



Percentage Who Perform "Very Well" 



Self-Care Functional 
Skills^/ Mental Skills^/ Sample Size 



All disabled youta 


86.4 


(0.83)£/ 


40.4 


(1.19)£/ 


6,586 


Learning disabled 


95.4 


(1.36) 


46.0 


(3.23) 


912 


Emotionally disturbed 


94.1 


(1.90) 


49.7 


(4.02) 


593 


Mentally retarded. 


67.4 


(3.13) 


22.5 


(2.79) 


860 


Speech impaired 


91.8 


(2.53) 


54.3 


(4.59) 


452 


Visually impaired 


51.6 


(3.72) 


21.5 


(3.05) 


695 


Deaf 


83.4 


(2.68) 


34.0 


(3.41) 


743 


Hard of hearing 


92.3 


(2.04) 


43.3 


(3.78) 


659 


Orthopedically impaired 


42.3 


(3.86) 


40.2 


(3.83) 


628 


Other health impaired 


65.3 


(4.60) 


48.4 


(4.83) 


411 


Multihandicapped 


34.5 


(3.94) 


8.4 


(2.30) 


559 


Deaf/blind 


21.0 


(9.28) 


5.3 


(5.10) 


74 



a/ Seif-care skills include dressii:? oneself, feeding oneself, and going 
places outside the home, for example, to a neighbor's house or a nearby park. 

hj Functional mental skills include looki)>g up telephone numbers and using 
the telephone, counting change, telling time on a clock with hands, and reading 
common signs. 

cj Using a 2-tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 
percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following 
each percentage. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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and Beyond seniors still lived at home two years after leaving high school (NCES, 



As shown in Table 26, NLTS data indicate that 17 percent of youth who 
have been out of school more than one year have established an independent 
living situation (live alone, with a spouse or roommate, in a college dormitory, or 
in military housing). Youth with relatively mild impairments are more likely to 
attain independent living status. For example, 22 percent of youth with learning 
disabilities and 20 percent of youth who are deaf live independently, compared 
with 9 percent of youth with mental retardation and about 3 .percent of youth 
with multiple impairments or who are deaf-blind. For most categories of youth, 
the percentage living independently after more than one year out of school is 
significantly higher than the percentage among youth who have been out of 
school one year or less, suggesting a trend toward greater independence. 

For youth who are not already living independently, parents expect that the 
major/ty of them eventually will live away from home, on their own, without 
supervision. Table 27 indicates that 78 percent of parents believe such youth 
"definitely will" or "probably will" live independently in the future. When data 
arc analyzed by handicapping condition, expectations are significantly lower for 
categories of youth whose skill levels are lower, as demonstrated in earlier tables, 
including the multiply handicapped, mentally retarded, and orthopedically and 
health impaired. Even among yo-ath with learning disabilities, speech 
impairments, and who are hard of hearing, from 10 to 15 percent of parents doubt 
that the youth will be able to live independently, without supervision. If these 
expectations accurately reflect the youths' futures, a question is raised as to 
whether there will be alternative living arrangements for these youth in later 
years as their parents age and the youth are no longer able to live at home. 



Financial Independence 

According to data from the NLTS, among youth with disabilities who are still 
in high school, a large majority are becoming responsible for their own money 
(see Appendix C, Table C.9). Among in-school youth, 76- percent receive an 
allowance or other money they control. Only among youth categorized as 
multihandicapped, or deaf-blind, does this percentage fall below half the youth in 
a disability category. 

Among out-of-school youth, only 41 percent have a savings account, and 
only about 6 percent of youth have a checking account or credit cards. More 
than half the youth have none of these forms of financial responsibility, 
regardless of their primary handicapping condition. These findings are similar to 
a report of the Colorado study that only 7 percent of special education exiters 
had a checking account (Mithaug and Horiuchi, 1983). Even when youth live 
independently, the NLTS data reveal that more than one in five still regularly 
receive money for their living expenses from family members. 
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TABLE 26 

Percentage of Out-of-School Youth with Disabilities 
Who Live Independently 



Handicapping Condition 


Percentage of Exiters 
Out-of-School >1 Year Who 
Live Independently^/ 


Sample Size 


All disabled youth 


17.3 


(2.00)^ 


1,378 


Learning disabled 


22.0 


(5.08) 


255 


Emotionally disturbed 


15.1 


(5.95) 


139 


Mentally retarded 


9.2 


(4.19) 


183 


Speech impaired 


13.2 


(7.03) 


89 


Visually impaired 


■ 26.0 


(7.91) 


118 




20.2 


(6.16) 


163 


Hard of hearing 


16.6 


(7.15) 


104 


Orthopedically impaired 


11.8 


(5.82) 


118 


Other health impaired 


15.8 


(8.61) 


69 


Multihandicapped 


3.1 


(3.25) 


109 


Deaf/blind 


3.4 


(6.38) 


31 



a/ Independent living includes living alone, with a spouse or roommate, in 
military housing, or in a college dormitory. 



h/ Using a 2-tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 
percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following 
each percentage. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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TABLE 27 

Percentage of Parents Reporting Youth Are Likely 
to Live Independently in the Future 



Primary Handicapping 
Condition 


Percentage^ 


Sample Size 


All disabled youth 


78.4 


(1.05)^ 


5,897 


Learning disabled 


90.0 


(2.08) 


798 


Emotionally disturbed 


84.3 


(3.12) 


522 


Mentally retarded 


52.1 


(3.51) 


778 


Speech impaired 


82.4 


(3.80) 


385 


Visually impaired 


71.2 


(3.49) 


648 


Deaf 


82.4 


(2.87) 


678 


Hard of hearing 


85.0 


(2.91) 


579 


Orthopedically impaired 


52.5 


(4.16) 


553 


Other health impaired 


58.3 


(5.10) 


359 


Multihandicappcd 


21.5 


(3.52) 


522 


Deaf/blind 


18.6 


(8.81) 


75 



whn Hr. rP 'l'?^' °^ ^•'■^ady living independently 

who report the likelihood that youth will live "away from home, on his/her own 
without supervision" in the future as "definitely will" or "probably" will." 

hf Using a 2-tailed test, the sampling errors have been calculated at a 95 
percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following 
each percentage. ® 

December'^988^^^^ National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
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The NLTS also investigated the extent to which the families of handicapped 
youth are financially independent or are receiving benefits or payments from 
various public programs. Because 35 percent of families of youth with disabilities 
report annual household incomes of less than $12,000 and another 33 percent have 
annual incomes of less than $25,000, participation in public assistance programs is 
common (see Appendix C, Table C.9). Overall, 53 percent of families receive 
benefits from some public benefit program, with the highest participation rates 
being in Food Stamps (24 percent) and Medicaid or similar government health 
benefit programs (22 percent). Fourteen percent of families receive supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) and 10 percent receive Supplemental Security Disability 
Income (SSDI). About 12 percent of families received Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), and 11 percent receive public assistance. 

Social Integration 

Personal relationships and affiliations with groups that share common 
interests enhance the quality of life. Table 28 presents data on several aspects 
of social integration for youth with disabilities who are in secondary school, out 
of secondary school up to one year, and out of school more than one year. 

Among youth who are still in school, 43 percent belong to some kind of 
school or community group, with sports teams being the most common kind of 
affiliation. Group participation rates are highest for in-school youth who have 
speech or visual impairments or \yho are deaf, and lowest for those who have 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance, health impairments, or multiple 
handicaps, (see Appendix C, Tables C.IO and C.ll). National Longitudinal 
Transition Study data indicate that, overall, youth with disabilities maintain 
group affiliations while in school at a significantly lower rate than their 
nondisabled peers (High School and Beyond Study, NCES, 1986c).20 

Schools apparently provide an important context for group affiliations, which 
drop significantly once youth leave school. Only 29 percent of youth out of 
school up to one year and 19 percent of youth out of school more than one year 
belong to a school or community group of any kind. This pattern of reduced 
involvement for out-of-school youth holds for youth in all disability categories 
(see Appendix C, Tables C.IO and C.ll). 

Involvement with individual friends appears to be more common than group 
membership.^ About half of youth are reported by parents to get together with 
friends outside of class 4 or more times per week, and only about 10 percent see 
friends less than once per week. There are no significant differences in 
involvement with friends between in-school and out-of-school youth. Youth with 

20jhe Parent/Youth Survey for NLTS incorporated questions from NCES's 
High School and Beyond Study, in order to make comparisons between handicapped 
and nonhandicapped populations more reliable. 
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TABLE 28 

Social Experiences of Youth with Disabilities 



Secondary School Enrollment Status 



In School 



Out of School 
< 1 Year 



Out of School 
> 1 Year 



Percentage of youth 
belonging to a school or 
community group 
(number of 
respondents) 

Percentage of youth 
getting together with 
friends: 

Less than once/week 
Once a week 
2 to 3 times a week 
4 to 5 times a week 
More than 5 times a 
week 
(number of 
respondents) 

Percentage of youth who 
are: 

Single, never married 

Engaged 

Married 

Divorced/separated 
(number of 
respondents) 

Percentage of youth who 
have ever been arrested 
(number of 
respondents) 



43.0 


(1.48)2/ 


29.2 


(2.49)2/ 


18.7 


(2.17)2/ 


4,297 




1,281 




1,243 




13.6 
10.9 
25.3 
16.6 


(1.04) 
(0.94) 
(1.32) 
(1.13) 


11.5 
11.4 
28.2 
14.3 


(1.79) 
(1.78) 
(2.53) 
(1.95) 


9.3 
1 1.7 
31.0 
14.8 


(1.67) 
(I &5) 
(2.66) 
(2.04) 


33.6 


(1.43) 


34.6 


(2.67) 


.'3.0 


(2.70) 


4,190 




1,218 




1,163 








97.3 
1.1 
1.3 
.4 


(1.08) 
(0.69) 
(0.75) 
(0.42) 


87.6 
1.8 
10.4 
.2 


(1.97) 
(0.79) 
(1.82) 
(0.27) 






871 




1,078 




9.0 


(0.86) 


16.5 


(2.03) 


21.0 


(2.26) 


4,299 




1,280 




1,245 





percent confidence level. Confidence limits are included in parentheses following each 
percentage. 

Source: OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study, SRI International, 
December, 1988. 
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learning disabilities or emotional disturbances are most active with friends, and 
those with orthopedic or multiple impairments get together least often with 
friends. 

For youth no longer in secondary school, a further measure of social 
integration is marital status. Among youth out of school up to one year, 2 
percent are engaged, married, or living with someone of the opposite sex; this 
figure increases to 12 percent of youth who have been out of school more than 
one year. This compares with 8 percent of the general youth population (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1986c). There is some variation in marital status for 
youth in different disability categories. 

A final measure of social integration involves the extent which youth 
with disabilities are arrested for committing crimes. People are most likely to 
experience arrest in the adolescent years; about 10 percent of all youth between 
the ages of 15 and 25 nationwide have been arrested (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1986). Among youth with disabilities who are still in school, 9 
percent have been arrested. This figure increases significantly for out-of-school 
youth: 17 percent of those out of school up to one year and 21 percent of those 
out of sch^ool more than one year have been arrested. Much of this seemingly 
high arrest rate is attributable to youth with emotional or behavioral problems; 
among youth with emotional problems, 27 pecent of those who have been out of 
school one year or less and 44 percent who have been out of school more than 
one year have been arrested. Youth with learning disabilities have an arrest rate 
generally equivalent to the total sample of youth with disabilities. Arrest rates 
for youth in other categories who have been out of school more than one year 
range from no arrests to about 14 percent. 



SUMMARY 

Some significant findings have emerged from this examination of OSEP's 
National Longitudinal Transition Study and other sources of data. 

Education: The majority of special education students graduate; moreover, 
the majority who graduate do so with high school diplomas. These youths drop 
out, however, at higher rates than the general youth population, and their 
vulnerability to dropping out of school is directly linked to the socioeconomic 
status of their families. Attendance in postsecondary school is considerably lower 
than that of the general youth population: one year after secondary school, 
approximately 15 percent of youth with disabilities attend postsecondary 
institutions as opposed to the 56 percent attendance rate of the general 
population. 

Employment: Only about half of youth with disabilities who have been out 
of secondary school more than one year are working for pay in competitive or 
sheltered employment, compared with a 62 percent employment rate for the 
general population. Males are more likely than females to obtain jobs, as are 
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youth m urban areas. Youth from families with higher incomes are more likely to 
be employed full time. High school graduates with disabilities are significantly 
more likely to obtain full time employment than those who drop out or age out. 

Independent Living Skills: The majority of youth with disabilities (86 
percent) can perform self-care skills successfully. However, skills related to 
applying basic mental processes to daily living can be performed at the same level 
of ability by only 40 percent of youth with disabilities. Abilities in both skill 
areas vary widely by handicapping condition. Almost 95 percent of youth with 
disabilities who are still in secondary school live at home with a parent, as is 
true for nondisablcd youth (94 percent). V.'ith each year out of school, the 
percentage of disabled youth still living at home declines significantly. 
Independent living is more common for youth with mild disabilities than with more 
severe disabilities. About 22 percent of parents of youths with handicaps doubt 
that their children will ever be able to live independently. More than half of 
youths with disabilities do not have savings accounts, checking accounts, or credit 
cards. Even when they live independently, more than one in five still regularly 
receive money for their living expenses from family members. Among youth still 
in school, 43 percent belong to some kind of school or community group; however, 
this participation rate drops by half after more than one year out of school. 
About half the population of youth with disabilities get together with friends four 
or more times per week, whether in school (outside of class), or out of school. 

In the fall of 1990, the OSEP National Longitudinal Transition Study will 
collect additional data on the transitions of youth with disabilities from a new 
round of the Parent/Youth Survey an^ from school records. 
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CHAPTER V 
PERSONNEL SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND NEED 



In the years following the passage of the EHA-B, the demand for special 
education personnel has grown, as States and school districts began to deliver 
increasingly varied and complex services to school-aged children and to extend 
services to younger and older childien with disabilities. The EHA Amendments of 
1983 provided additional Federal discretionary monies to fulfill model program 
development for youths 18 through 21 years of age while the 1986 Amendments 
provided fiscal incentives to offer services to infants, toddlers, and preschoolers, 
increasing the need for highly trained personnel. 

The supply of special education personnel is the number of teachers and 
other staff available for employment to meet the special educational needs of 
students. The supply of available personnel at the beginning of any school year 
consists of (a) personnel already employed who are holdovers from the previous 
school year, (b) newly trained personnel available for employment for the first 
time, (c) former personnel desiring to re-enter the service delivery system, and 
(d) qualified individuals who are not employed, but who arc eligible for 
employment. Each of these categories includes both fully certified individuals and 
those with provisional waivers or emergency certification. The supply of 
personnel hinges on retention, training, and recruitment. 

The demand for special education personnel is the number of personnel 
necessary to mee^ ♦he educational needs of students. Demand is thcoreiically a 
function of the number of students served and optimum pupil-to-staff ratios as 
defined by States and school districts. However, demand is also influenced by 
available funds, staff configurations, and service delivery models. 

Need is defined as the difference between supply and demand when demand 
exceeds supply-a shortage. Differences in State personnel policies, regulations, 
and definitions make the collection of comparable data very difficult. Although 
difficulties exist, the Congressionally mandated OSEP annual data collection 
currently provide?; the only national data base with measures of personnel 
employed and needed in special education. In addition, information on individuals 
trained under OSEP personnel preparation grants provides data on a limited, but 
important, part of the supply of special educators. 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to present data on the number of 
special education teachers and other personnel serving students with handicaps 
and on the number of personnel trained under Part D of EHA as mandated by 
Congress. In addition, in response to recent concern as to the quality, accuracy, 
and comparability of State-reported personnel data, this chapter also explores 
some recent efforts to conceptualize and measure personnel supply, demand, and 
need in special education. The chapter ends by prc<^enting the findings of an 
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OSEP study as to the validity, reliability, and comparability of data on personnel 
needs, a problematic measurement issue. 
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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Two Models of Need 

It is far from straightforward or simple to conceptualize and measure such 
enti les as personnel supply, demand and need. T'ris section presents the recent 
thinking of several scholars on estimating personnel needs. 

The Office of Special Education Programs has been examining conceptual 
frameworks for special education supply and demand that described factors 
at teeing the need for teachers and related services personnel. • A framework is 
useful for illustrating the types of data that are necessary to examine supply and 
demand issues. One framework developed by Smull and Bunsen (1988) includes 
wvirK'';i'''^'?,'"°'''''i. ' P'-e^alence-based model and a market-based model. 
While both models use the same data elements to determine suoply, each projects 
demand somewhat differently. The prevalence-based model "(Figure 10) bases 
demand on the number of certified teachers required to meet educational needs 
given the current and projected prevalence of special education students The 
market-based model (Figure 11) bases demand on the number of funded teaching 

Tt r Zn 'S'- r'."'^ ^'^'^^""^ ^"'^'^ f^'^^^" additions to ani 

?lnH-no , T P«"0""el forcc, changcs in the number of students served, 
funding levels, and current counts and projections of the number of certified and 
uncertified personnel. Addition components include: (a) newly traine"personnel 
(b) previously uncertified personnel who become certified; and (c) returning 
personnel. Attrition encompasses both personnel who leave the education system 
and those who take other positions within it. Smull and Bunsen (1988) provide 
formulas that define the relationships between these various elements of the 
model. 

The models thus perform several functions. First, they provide a common 
framework for discussion of need and the elements that determine it. TheyTo 
P'r'?^ % analyzing the interrelationships of these data elements and the 

attects of changes m their values. The models also allow for "what if" 
questions-that is, allow users to assess the effects of changing a key element 
I hey also provide a mechanism to review and evaluate available data sets and 
measures of the key elements. Finally, these models permit the projection of the 
need for special education teachers. 

Each of the two models lends itself to certain applications. The prevalence- 
based model projects the demand for certified personnel where changes in the 
number of students are anticipated, or compares the demand for personnel across 
jurisdictions. Prevalence-based projections are made independently of funding 
levels. The market-based model of need provides an immediate benchmark for 
comparing the demand with currently funded supply. A school system can use the 
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FIGURE 10 



Projecting The Need For Special Education T xhers 
A Prevalence-Based Mode! 




FIGURE 11 



Projecting The Need For Special Education Teachers 
A ivI&>rket-Based Model 




two models together to compare the number of personnel positions funded with 
personnel need based on prevalence of students, and thus, the additional funding 
required to meet current and projected need. 

The models may be used separately for different handicapping conditions, 
applied to an entire State or region, or used to create national estimates of need. 
\yhen a shortage or need is identified, the framework helps educators weigh the 
factors^ causing the shortage and assess the effects of various possible solutions. 
In addition, this framework can be used to assess the impact of future changes in 
the number of students served, changes in certification policies, or the adoption 
of a new special education degree program at a nearby university. Finally, the 
framework allows decision-makers to compare the relative effectiveness of various 
policies in addressing shortages in special education personnel. For example, if 
policymakers want to address a shortage by increasing the number of newly 
certified teachers, they might assess the effects of creating noncategorical 
certification requirements on the supply of personnel: this would increase the 
number of additions, which in turn increases the projected supply (that is, the 
number of teachers available). 



Measurement Issues 

One key to utilizing this framework is the measurement of all elements of 
each model. Smull and Bunsen (1988) note that "as quantitative models, their 
ability to explore and explicate the key factors in determining need is limited by 
the quality and the availability of the data needed for each of the elements." 

The utility of the framework depends on the availability of the data needed 
and the quality of the data used. Collecting data on such complex parameters as 
the supply and demand for personnel can be prohibitively expensive and time 
consuming. Consequently, some researchers have suggested substituting simple, 
easily collected measures that, although less precise, are less onerous to obtain. 
For example, Lauritzen proposes adopting the number of new emergency licenses 
as the best single measure of current teacher need (University of Wisconsin, 
1988). He considers this measure an efficient means of assessing teacher 
shortages and argues that the number of newly issued emergency certificates 
encompasses a host of other factors, including changes in student populations, 
funding levels, and turnover rates, which are difficult and expensive to measure 
independently. Campeau and Appleby (1988) recommend using the number of 
budgeted unfilled vacancies as the best single measure of current, critical need; 
nowever, they supplement data on vacancies with information on underqualified 
personnel. The study uses measures of need that elaborate on qualitative 
measures that are often difficult to obtain. 

Conceptual and practical difficulties multiply when we attempt to compile 
national estimates of personnel, supply, need, and demand. Data on special 
education personnel are reported yearly by local officials and are compiled at the 
State and Federal levels for OSEP. 
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Three measurement problems are: (a) variation among States in definitions 
and policies; (b) the differences in level at which data are collected; and (c) 
biases introduced by data collection methods. In addition. State and local 
autonomy in the provision of educational services make data collection difficult. 
Definitions of handicapping conditions vary among States, as do certification 
policies, waiver request procedures, and funding mechanisms. These differences 
make State-to-State comparisons problematic. Accurate regional and local figures 
are necessary to plan effectively for changes in the supply and demand for 
personnel. Attrition rates, the supply of new and returning teachers, specific 
educational needs and other elements in the framework vary Lom place to place. 
National estimates are needed to target Federal priorities of personnel training 
and for assessing interstate needs and solutions. Communication may break down, 
however, in the reporting of these data due to the differences noted above, 
leading to confusion in measurement. 

As a final consideration, the method used to collect data can affect its 
validity and reliability. The study of personnel-needed data collected by OSEP 
(Decision Resources Corporation, 1988), reported later in this chapter, probes 
these issues for personnel-needed data. 



PERSONNEL SUPPLY 

The supply of special education personnel is the number of teachers and 
other personnel available to provide services to students. Various factors increase 
or decrease personnel supply, all of which must be considered when assessing 
actual supply. To make such assessments, decision makers tend to rely on the 
most readily available data, generally, the number of persons occupying positions 
in schools plus the number of newly trained personnel. However, counting 
personnel employed and trained permits only a limited assessment of personnel 
supply. Such counts do not reflect a complete picture of the total supply of 
available, eligible, or potential personnel, nor the impact of demand on the 
personnel supply (Decision Resources Corporation, 1988; Campeau and Appleby, 
1988). Data on fully eligible personnel interested in employment, new arrivals to 
the region. State or district, and personnel who intend to return to the work 
force are missing from these counts. 

In addition, a number of mediating forces influence ihe rate at which these 
counts change (i.e., retirement rates, attrition of current personnel). Supply is 
affected by the number of personnel who are working out of their area of 
certification; the number of personnel who hold temporary, provisional, or 
emergency certificates; and the size and availability of a reserve pool of potential 
personnel. University and State training efforts and local retraining programs 
affect supply, as well. 

And finally, supply is also affected by numerous demographic or geographic 
factors, including type of school district (whether urban, rural, suburban), that 
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have been shown to play a role in the recruitment and retention of other school 
personnel. Attempts to measure supply are limited by a lack of information about 
the extent to which such mediating forces affect the counts. Another problem is 
a lack of basic data on the characteristics of special education personnel. 
Haggstrom, Barling-Hammond, & Grissmer (1988) point to a multitude of complex 
factors at the local. State, and Federal level which interact and affect attempts 
to measure personnel supply. They propose that any assessment of supply 
requires— at a minimum— a profile of basic data on age, qualifications, and 
assignments of teachers, as well as data on the components of the supply pool 
from which current teachers came, and when they entered the teaching force. 




OSEP Special Education Personnel Training 

OSEP's Division of Personnel Preparation (DPP) makes grants to increase the 
supply of available special education personnel. Training grants for personnel 
preparation were authorized in 1970 under Part D of the EHA to increase the 
number of fully qualified personnel available to provide education and related 
services to handicapped children and youth. With appropriations exceeding $60 
million annually since FY 1985, the bulk of program monies go to support 
personnel training efforts in the nation's colleges and universities. The program 
supports training for personnel in areas of critical shortages. 

Decisions to award grants for personnel training are based, in part, on 
information relating to the present and projected need for personnel, based on 
identified regional. State, and national shortages. The Office of Special Education 
Programs reviews proposals submitted for grants for personnel training on 
technical merit, capacity to train qualified staff, and on the basis of identified 
personnel training needs. The grants are awarded competitively; the types of 
personnel trained with DPP funds depends on the types of projects submitted and 
the success of these projects in the competitive process. All grantees supported 
by OSEP submit data on students enrolled. Grantees that received training funds 
for FY 1987, and had completed one yearly cycle budget period as of November 
1988, were sent a self-report data collection request; nearly 90 percent 
responded. 

According to grantee data, 15,339 persons were enrolled as part-time or full- 
time students in preservice training in FY 1987. The largest portion (22.60 
percent) we;e training to be cross-categorical educators; other types of personnel 
such as medical personnel, nurses, interpreters, and the like accounted for 14.96 
percent; teachers of students with learning disabilities accounted for 14.71 
percent; and speech-language pathologists, 12.46 percent. (See Table 29.) The 
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TABLE 29 



Number and Distribution of Part- and Full-Time 



DPP During FY 1987 



Percentage 
of All DPP- 
Number of Funded 
Category of Training Students Students 



Audiologist 262 i 71 

Adaptive physical education 582 3.79 

Cross-categoricai education 3,457 22.60 

Deaf education 322 2 lO 

Deaf -blind education 95 q ^3 

Emotionally disturbed education 76 1 4*95 

Hard of hearing education 152 0 99 

Learning disabled education 2,256 14.71 

Mentally retarded education '659 4 30 

Multihandicapped education 295 1 92 

Occupational therapist 90 q 59 

Orthopedically impaired education 30 0.20 

Other health impaired education 31 0 20 

Physical therapist 75 q 49 

Psychologist II4 q^^^ 

School social worker 226 1 47 

Speech language pathologist 1,911 12.46 

Supervisory administrator jgi I'jg 

Therapeutic recreation therapist 336 2 19 

Paraprofessional 755 4*55 

Visually handicapped education 220 1.43 

Vocational education 213 1 39 

Other personnel^ 2,294 14 95 

'^^^^1 15,339 100.00 



^Examples of "other personnel" includes medical personnel 
nur.ses, and interpreters. ' 
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largest proportion of the 3,389 students receiving degrees were trainees for 
programs for cross-categorical educators (22.10 percent) followed by speech 
language pathologist (14.72 percent), other personnel (13.78 percent), and learning 
disabilities (12.04 perceiit).^^ (See Table 30.) For the 3,404 students whose 
training was supported in part by DPP grants, and who were either receiving or 
were being recommended for State or professional certification^ the largest 
proportion were trained as cross-categorical educators (23.62 percent), followed by 
other .professionals including medical personnel, nurses, interpreters, and the like 
(14.72 percent), teachers of learning disabled students (14.19 percent), and speech 
language pathologists (11.46 percent). (See Table 31.) 



Personnel Employed 

The OSEP State-reported data on employed personnel are counted as of 
December 1 of each year in full-time equivalents (PTE) (or fractions thereof) 
according to teaching assignment. For example, if a teacher works with students 
diagnosed as emotionally disturbed in the morning and with those diagnosed as 
learning disabled in the afternoon, the teacher is counted as a .5 FTE teacher of 
the learning disabled and a .5 FTE teacher of the emotionally disturbed. States 
report numbers of teachers according to the handicapping condition of the 
students they serve and also by the setting in which they teach (resource room, 
regular classroom, or itinerant/consulting). States report the numbers of staff 
other than teachers by profession (physical therapist, psychologists, etc.). For 
State-reported counts of special education personnel employed for the 1986-87 
school year see Appendix A, Table ACl. 

Counts of special education teachers employed in 1985-86 and 1986-87 are 
presented in Table 32. States and Insular Areas reported that the number of 
special education teachers employed increased from 291,954 to 296,196, or by 
approximately 1.5 percent from 1985-86 to 1986-87. Teachers of learning disabled 
students comprised 37.1 percent of all special education teachers in 1986-87, while 
teachers of mentally retarded students represented 20 percent. The largest 
percentage shifts from 1985-86 to 1986-87 by handicapping condition were for 
teachers of deaf-blind students (down 20.3 percent) and teachers of visually 
impaired students (up 10.5 percent). 



2^The number of students receiving preservice training, degrees, and 
professional certification are different due to students leaving, programs before 
completing all work, the decision of some not to apply for certification, or 
failure to complete all requirements for certification after receiving a degree, and 
the like. 
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TABLE 30 



Number and Distribution of Students Who Received 
Degrees During FY 1987 in Programs Funded by 
DPP Grants 



Percentage 
of All DPP- 

Pot^onr,, -r • • Number of Funded 

Category of Training Students Students 



Audiologist 

Adaptive physical education 
Cross-categorical education 
Deaf education 
Deaf-blind education 
Emotionally disturbed education 
Hard of hearing education 
Learning disabled education 
Mentally retarded education 
Multihandicapped education 
Occupational therapist 
Orthopedically impaired education 
Other health impaired education 
Physical therapist 
Psychologist 
School social worker 
Speech language pathologist 
Supervisory administrator 
Therapeutic recreation therapist 
Paraprofessional 
Visually handicapped education 
Vocational education 
Other personnel^/ 



Total 



0 1 


2.39 


113 


3.33 


749 


22.10 


145 


4 OR 


23 


0.68 


188 


5.55 


20 


0.59 


408 


12.04 


199 


5.87 


70 


2.C7 


43 


1.27 


10 


0.30 


8 


0.24 


75 


2.21 


2 


0.06 


39 


1.15 


499 


14.72 


70 


2.07 


68 


ZOl 


13 


0.38 


44 


1.30 


55 


1.62 


467 


13.78 


3,389 


100.00 



s/.Examples of "other personnel" includes medical personnel 
nurses, and interpreters. ' 
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TABLE 31 

t 

Number and Distribution of Students Who Received State 
or Professional Certification During FY 1987 in 
Programs Funded by DPP Grants 



Percentage 
of All DPP- 
Number of Funded 
Category of Training Students^ Students 



/\UQ10iOglSl 


J / 


1 

1.0 / 


Adaptive physical education 


*112 


3,29 


Cross-categorical education 


804 


23,62 






D.J J 


Deaf-blind education 


7 


0.21 


Emotionally disturbed education 


218 


6.40 


Hard of hearing education 


23 


0.68 


Learning disabled education 


483 


14.19 


Mentally retarded education 


217 


6.37 


Multihandicappcd education 


78 


2.29 


Occupational therapist 


23 


0.68 


Orthopedically impaired education 


IC 


0.29 


Other health impaired education 


1 


0.03 


Physical therapist 


19 


0.56 


Psychologist 


12 


0.35 


School social worker 


37 


1.09 


Speech language pathologist 


390 


11.46 


Supervisory administrator 


91 


2.67 


Therapeutic recreation therapist 


53 


1.56 


Teacher aides 


18 


0.53 


Visually handicapped education 


76 


2.23 


Vocational education 


60 


1.76 


Other personnel^ 


501 


14.72 


Total 


3,404 


100.00 



^Includes students who received or were recommended for 
certification. 

^Examples of "other personnel" includes medical personnel, 
nurses, and interpreters, etc. 
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TABLE 32 



Number, Distribution, and Percentage Change of 
Special Education Teachers Employed by Handicapping 
Condition, School Years 1985-86 and 1986-87 





Percentage 


Percentage 




Change 


of Total 


Handicapping Condition 


(1985-86 

1985-86 1986-87 to 1986-87) 


Employed 
1986-87 



Ler*rning disabled 

Speech and language impaired 

Mentally retarded 

Emotionally disturbed 

Hard of hearing and deaf 

Multihandicapped 

Orthopedically impaired 

Other health impaired 

Visually handicapped 

Deaf-blind 

Not categorized 

Total^ 



^Components may not sum to totals due to rounding. 



111,427 


109,762 


39,747 


39,481 


61,411 


59,138 


32,774 


30,891 


8,200 


8,599 


9,078 


8,425 


4,681 


4,368 


3,376 


3,554 


3,261 


3,602 


298 


238 


17,701 


28,139 


291,954 


296,196 



-1.5 


37.1 


-0.7 


13.3 


-3.7 


20.0 


-5.7 


10.4 


4.9 


2.9 


-7.2 


2.8 


-6.7 


1.5 


5.3 


1.2 


10.5 


1.2 


-20.3 


0.1 


59.0 


9.5 


1.5 


100.0 
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States reported that 223,096 nonteaching staff were employed in 1986-87, 
compared to 229,872 in 1985-86, a decrease of 3 percent. (See Table 33.) 
Teacher^s aides accounted for 53.5 percent of all non-teaching staff. The largest 
shifts in the employment of staff other than teachers were a 20 percent decrease 
in the number of audiologists, a 24 percent decrease in the number of vocational 
education teachers, and a 26 percent decrease in the number of diagnostic staff. 
Categories with large percentage increases include SEA supervisors, occupational 
therapists, and recreational therapists. 



DEMAND AND THE NEED FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

Demand and need are among the most problematic areas in which to make 
estimates. The demand for special education personnel is determined by the 
number of students in need of services, the pupil-teacher ratio, budget allocations, 
and several other factors. Need is defined as the difference between supply and 
demand, and need will vary depending on the measure of demand used, for 
example, prevalence-based or market-based (Smull and Bunsen, 1988). The term 
"need" is a synonym for shortage; when a shortage occurs, demand exceeds 
supply at the current market salary. The size of the shortage is determined by 
the difference between supply and. demand at that point. 

In the field of special education, however, market forces have not responded 
to the increased demand for personnel in the expected manner. Salaries have not 
risen to increase supply and thus eliminate the need. By providing emergency 
certificates, many States have redefined surplus classroom teachers as special 
education teachers, reinforcing the market perception that an increase in the 
supply of teachers is not necessary (Sattler and Sattler, 1985). 

From a market-based perspective, the demand for special education teachers 
and other persoi^nel is only indirectly tied to personnel needs as defined by 
numbers of students with disabilities. Market-based demand reflects the number 
of teachers or other staff that school districts are able to employ at a particular 
salary. According to Sattler and Sattler (1985) if funding is reduced, the demand 
for personnel will decrease, regardless of need. However, changes in the target 
population, such as increases in the number of younger children to be served, will 
increase the demand for personnel, and to the extent that a surplus is not 
available to meet that increased demand, need will also grow. 



Personnel Needed 

The annual OSEP State-reported counts measure personnel need using local 
counts compiled at the State and then at the Federal level. These figures 
represent the only annual national estimates of special education personnel need. 
Counts of personnel need have two components: (a) personnel needed to fill 
budgeted unfilled vacancies and (b) personnel needed to replace less than fully 
certified personnel. In addition, a separate count of teachers or staff needed to 
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TABLE 33 



Number, Distribution, and Percentage Change of 
Special Educat on Personnel Other Than Teachers 
Employed, School Years 1985-86 and 1986-87 



Percentage Percentage 

Change of Total 

T.m. p , (1985-86 Employed 

Type of Personnel 1985-86 1986-87 to 1986-87) 1986-87 



Psychologists 

School social workers 

Occupational therapists 

Audiologists 

Paraprofcssional 

Vocational education 

Work-study coordinators 

Physical ^education coordinators 

Recreational therapists 

Diagnostic staff 

Supervisors 

Other non-instructional staff 
Physical therapists 
Counselors 
SEA supervisors 

Total 



16,313 


16,725 


2.5 


7.5 


7,833 


7,655 




3.4 


3,120 


3,530 


13.2 


1.6 


961 


766 


-20.3 


0.3 


122,504 


119,270 


-2.6 


53.5 


5,782 


4,406 


-23.8 


2.0 


1,989 


1,857 


-6.6 


0.8 


5,931 


5,614 


-5.3 


2.5 


367 


530 


AAA 


0.2 


8,624 


6,347 


-26.4 


2.8 


14,957 


14,896 


-0.4 


6.7 


31,164 


31,431 


0.9 


14.1 


2,534 


2,615 


3.2 


1.2 


6,808 


5,645 


-17.1 


2.5 


829 


1,362 


64.3 


0.6 


229,872 


223,096 


-2.9 


99.8 



No.c: For 1985-86 and 1986-87, the total number of personnel employed 
docs not equal the sum of the individual personnel categories because the State of 
lUmois reported 156 and 444 "other instructional personnel" employed in these 
years, respectively. Also, these are some slight differences due to rounding 
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improve services was collected for he 1986-87 school year/^ Like the personnel- 
employed data, these figures are reported in full-time equivalents. Counts, of 
teachers needed are reported by handicapping condition, and staff other than 
teachers are reported by profession. State-reported counts of special education 
personnel needed for the 1986-87 school year are reported by State in Appendix 
A, Tables ACl and AC2. 

For 1986-87, States and Insular Areas reported that 26,798 additional 
teachers were needed to fill vacancies and replace uncertified staff. This figure 
is equivalent to 9 percent of all special education teachers employed. Table 34 
presents these f igures for different handicapping conditions. As has been true for 
several years. States reported that the greatest need, in absolute numbers, was 
for teachers of students with learning disabilities, mental retardation, emotional 
disturbances, and speech or language impairments. Tnese four types of teachers 
accounted for 82 percent of all teachers needed. The number of teachers needed 
for programs for the students with emotional disturbances equalL ' 15 percent of 
those employed. For programs serving students who arc Jeaf-blind, the 
comparable figure was 14.6 percent, for multihandicappcd and other health 
impaired, it was over 10 percent. 

Table 35 presents counts of the number of personnel other than teachers 
needed in 1986-87. The States reported a need for 12,254 additional staff 
members as compared to 13,712 in 1985-86. In terms of numbers of non- 
teaching staff needed, paraprofessional, occupational therapists and other non- 
instructional steff are most needed. When compared to the number of personnel 
employed, occupational therapists (36.7 percent of those employed), work-study 
coordinators (20.9 percent of those employed), physical therapists (15.6 percent of 
those employed) and recreational therapists (10.8 percent of those employed) were 
most needed. 



Examination of the OSEP Personnel-Needed Data 

To assess the validity, reliability, and comparability of the OSEP State- 
reported data. Decision Resources Corporation (1988) conducted a study that 
included interviews with State special education data managers, local directors of 
special education, and directors of intermediate education units. Using several 
years of OSEP data, patterns of variability in reporting v/cre analyzed and 
hypotheses concerning relationships between reports of personnel needed and 
other related variables were examined. 

The results of the study indicate that States use three primary methods to 
collect the personnel-needed data: 



"The data will not be collected for future years. 
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TABLE 34 



Number and Distribution of Special Education Teachers Needed 
by Handicapping Condition During School Year 1986-87 



Number 

Needed as a Percentage 

. ^ ^. . Teachers Percentage of Total 

Handicapping Condraon Needed of Employed Needed 



Learning disabled 

Speech and language impaired 

Mentally retarded 

Emotionally disturbed 

Hard of hearing and deaf 

Multihandicapped 

Orthopedically impaired 

Other health impaired 

Visually handicapped 

Deaf-blind 

Not categorized 

Totals/ 



9,564 


8.7 


35.7 


3,019 


7.6 


11.3 


4,880 


8.3 


18.2 


4,650 


15.» 


17.4 


631. 


7.3 


2.4 


910 


10.8 


3.4 


326 


7.5 


1.2 


376 


10.6 


1.4 


261 


73 


1.0 


35 


14.6 


0.1 


2,143 


7.6 


8.0 


26,798 


9.0 


100.0 



Note: Personnel needed include: (1) number of vacancies that 

ne'ed^dl' rn" .f."^^^^"^""^ and (2) number of additional personne 

needed to fill positions occupied by noncertified or nonlicensed staff 

s/Components may not sum to total due to rounding. 
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TABLE 35 



Number and Distribution of Special Education Personnel 
Other Than Teachers Needed During School Year 1986-87 



Number 

Needed as a Percentage 

Personnel Percentage of Total 

Type of Personnel Needed of Employed Needed 



Psychologists 


834 


5.0 


6.8 


School social workers 


443 


5.8 


3.6 


Occupational therapists 


1,294 


36.7 


10.6 


Audiologists 


57 


7.4 


0.5 


Paraprofessionals 


5,695 


4.8 


46.5 


Vocational education teachers 


284 


6.5 


2.3 


Work-study coordinators 


388 


20.9 


3.2 


Physical education coordinators 


302 


5.4 


2.5 


Recreational therapists 


57 


10.8 


0.5 


Diagnostic staff 


413 


6.5 


3.4 


Supervisors 


579 


3.9 


4.7 


Other non-instructional staff 


1,120 


3.6 


9.1 


Physical therapists 


408 


15.6 


3.3 


vJounselors 


303 


5.4 


2.5 


SEA supervisors 


65 


4.8 


0.5 


Total^/ 


12,254 


5.5 


99.9 



Note: Personnel needed include: (1) number of vacancies that occurred, 
even if subsequently filled; and (2) number of additional personnel needed to fill 
positions occupied by noncertified or nonlicensed staff. 

^Components may not sum to total d^e to rounding. 
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• The vast majority of States send forms to local education 
agencies (LEAs) for completion, and the State educational 
agency (SEA) collects and then compiles the data. 

• Several SEAs abstract the data from State reports or use 
estimation techniques to arrive at counts of personnel 
needed. 

• In a few States, the SEA sends forms to intermediate 
education units (lEUs), which collect and compile the data 
before sending them to the SEA for final compilation. 

These methods of data collection have a substantial effect on the magnitude 
and variance in reports of need. Specifically, SEAs that abstract data from State 
reports or use estimation techniques show lower levels of year-to-year variance in 
counts of personnel needed, exclude more of the required components of need as 
defined by OSEP, and consequently report less need relative to child couut than 
SEAs collecting data from LEAs or lEUs. 

The number of different types of teaching certificates offered in a State 
appears to influence the magnitude of reported need. Spates with non- 
categorical certification have a larger pool of qualified applicants to fill a given 
vacancy than States with categorical certification, and thus tend to report lower 
needs given their child counts, compared to States with categorical certification 
requirements. 

To ascertain the validity of the personnel-needed data, correlation 
coefficients were calculated between some of the personnel-needed counts and 
other data available in the annual OSEP State data reports. (See Table 36) 
Several relationships were found among these variables. For example, the 

nl^iH^-i'^ioLT.'"" °^ ""'^''^ 1985-86 and the teachers 

needed in 1986-87 was examined; the correlation for the total number of teachers 
needed in both years was .93. The levels of correlation varied when broken down 
by handicapping condition. The highest correlations were for teachers of students 
ril^^™ (-55) and foi teachers of students with multiple 

handicaps (.91). The lowest corrJation v/as for teachers of students with other 
..oTo^"""^"^^ Correlations Tor needed nonteaching :taff in 1985-86 

and 1986-87 ranged from .01 for work-study coordinators to .81 for physical 
education teachers, with an overall correlation of .52. 

A high negative correlation between the ratio of pupils to teacher:; needed 
and pupils to teachers employed in 1986-87 would suggest that States with low 
pupil-to-teacher-employed ratios reported needing fewer teachers, given the size 
of their student population. (Table 36 provides the data by State used to 
calculate these ratios.) However, this idea was not supported by the correlation 
coefficient of .17. 
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TABLE 36 

TEACREILi EMPIiOYtO, TSACHKR3 NSEOKO AHD TBS CHILORKN aiRVSD 
UNDER EHA-B AKD CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 

DURZHO THE 1986-87 SChOOL YEAR 



CHILDREN TEACHERS TEACHERS 



STATE 


SERVED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


ALABAMA 


91,231 


4, 445 


264 


ALASKA 


12#211 


1,635 


117 


ARIZONA 


53,219 


3,052 


281 


ARKANSAS 


48,222 


2,759 


376 


CALIFORNIA 


391,217 


22,011 


163 


COLORADO 


49,515 


3,537 


370 


CONNECTICUT 


64,758 


3, 951 


0 


DBLAmARZ 


15, 279 


X, 112 


49 


DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 


7, 114 


664 


73 


FLORIDA 


181,651 


11,079 


2,290 


0Z0R9IA 


93,229 


5, 974 


321 


HAWAII 


11, 658 


830 


15 


IDAHO 


18,640 


9^3 


154 


ILLINOIS 


248,169 


29,057 


156 


INDIANA 


105,978 


6,610 


590 


IOWA 


56,205 


4,331 


962 


KANSAS 


42,373 


3, 113 


32 


KENTUCKY 


73,711 


4,440 


729 


LOUISIANA 


73,352 


6,493 


1,072 


MAINE 


26,641 


1,610 


125 


MARYLAND 


90,294 


6, 191 


262 


MASSACHUSETTS 


143,636 


6,814 


540 


KiCaiGAN 


161,446 


11,657 


445 


MINNESOTA 


82,407 


6^579 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


55,683 


3,443 


512 


MISSOURI 


99,692 


5,394 


1,188 


MONTANA 


15,369 


944 


80 


NEBRASKA 


30, 171 


1, 847 


50 


NEVADA 


14/743 


982 


100 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Id, J2J 


1 , 384 


343 


NEW JERSEY 


172 j018 


11, 26£ 


466 


n£K HEaICO 


29, 815 


2, 499 


90«« 


n3W YORK 


292,981 


28, 722 




NORTH CAROLINA 


109,214 


5, 806 


598 


NORTH DAKOTA 


12,279 




80 


OHIO 


199,211 


14, 115 


1, 19* 


u]u«AaanA 




3, 182 


227 


OR£GON 


A fll 
4 / , 40 / 


1 ^ AK 
J, 749 


208 








9^ J 






A , x« / 


X\J 1 




-1.7, 3^ / 


1, XZ,J 


^« 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7S^2S5 


3,996 


890 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


14,034 


694 


131 


TENNESSEE 


96^^33 


4,470 


241 




301,222 


17,870 


1,100 


UTAH 


42,83 1 


2,063 


195 


VBRMOKI 


11,4U5 


705 


89 


WIROINIA 


103,727 


6,915 


941 


WASHINOTON 


**0,28? 


3,783 


35 


WEST VIRGINIA 


47;5ba 


3,185 


1,185 


S-ISCONSIN 


76,CS7 


6,368 


776 


w;':minc 


10,893 


722 


39 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


178 


31 


2 


GUAM 


1,852 


153 


49 


HORTHSRH IIARIAHAS 


585 


56 


68 


TRUST TERRITORIES 








V'IROrtf ISLANPS 


124 






BUR. C? INDIAN AFFAIRS 


5,366 


290 


84 


U.S. iNflULAR AREAS 


4,421,601 


296,196 


26,798 


50 STATES, D.C. £ P.R. 


4,413,496 


295,666 


26,595 



IVX FIGURES UNDER CHILDREN SERVED REPRESENT CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS 
OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND CHILDREN 3-21 
YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-B. 

DAT>; AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 

SMACLIB(R£PM10G) 
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The relationships found were generally in the low to moderate range: there 
are several possible explanations for these findings. Either the personnel-needed 
data are not a completely accurate measure of need, the anticipated relationships 
may be to'i simplistic, or counts of personnel needed are more highly correlated 
Z'lnT f ,f' ^""'^'"l certification policies, geographic location, 

method of data collection, and. other factors unavailable for analysis. As noted 
previously, study findings indicate that the OSEF personnel-needed data are not 
completely comparable by State due to different data collection methods. 

OSEP is considering several options for improving the State-reported data 
through tecnnical assistance. First, OSEP will encourage those States currently 
using estimation or abstracting data from State reports to collect their data from 
districts or intermediate units. This will result in more comparable data across 
States. Second OSEP will use seminars at the annual Conference on the 
Management of State/Federal Data Systems to assist State special education data 
managers m understanding the OSEP data specifications. Third, to further redSce 
variance in reporting, OSEP will encourage States to send Federal forms and 
instructions to school districts or intermediate .nits collecting the data Four?h 
data may be further improved by a checklist of personnel-needed elements to be 
dis ributed to SEAs; this checklist will enumerate those elements of need o be 
included in OSEP counts. SEAs will be encouraged to include these lis s in 
"Zf ^r''^'^ ;''V*="' ^° ^^^^ ^"'^ ^^U^- Finally, OSEP ; 11 be pr p ring 
^nnu^n/iStJ^/ata.'^^^" ^° ^'^^^ ^^'^^^'^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

Personnel supply, demand, and resulting need are priority concerns of special 
educators as they move to serve new populations with disabilities. AUhough these 
concepts are better defined than in the past, obtaining valid reliable and 
TLTV't °' that generate nced'has not been ioss ble 

to date. Single indicators have been most commonly used to obtain data for 
planning by States, school districts, universities, and the Federal government 
Although currently available information on supply of special educators is 
fragmented and sometimes contradictory, efforts are underway to identify and 
analyze factors affecting supply. lucnuiy ana 
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CHAPTER VI 
SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 



BACKGROUND 

In the EH A amendments of 1983, Congress mandated a national study of 
special education expenditures that would compile 

current information available through State education agencies and local 
education agencies and other service providers, regarding State and 
local expenditures for educational services for handicapped students 
(including special education and related services) and [gather] 
information needed in order to calculate a range of per pupil 
expenditures by handicapping condition. 

In response to Congress' request, the Office of Special Education Programs 
contracted with Decision Resources Corporation (DRC) to carry out a survey of 
special education expenditures in 60 school districts across 18 States for the 
1985-1986 school year. This survey was the first national study of special 
education expenditures to reflect the full implementation of EHA-B, enacted 10 
years earlier. An earlier major study of special education expenditures, conducted 
by the Rand Corporation (Kakalik, et al., 1981), used data from the 1977-1978 
school year, a time during which many States and localities were still adjusting to 
the 1975 mandates contained in the EHA-B statute. (The DRC Expenditures' 
Survey, however, does not reflect recent increases *n spending for preschool 
programs that have occurred since the passage of EHA-H (P.L. 99-457) in the fall 
of 1986.) 

This chapter draws from the findings of the DRC Expenditures Survey.^^ 
The chapter addresses: 

• Total spending for special education students. 

• Variations in special education expenditures across programs 
and services, types of providers, handicapping conditions, and 
different types of districts. 



^^The study also collected information on enrollments in special education 
programs and related services, as well as on differences m the delivery of special 
education services. Comparable data in these areas, reflecting the 1985-1986 
school year, have already been reported in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1987) and will not be repeated here. Complete 
data from the study are presented in Patterns in Special Education Service 
Delivery and Cost, by Mary T. Moore, E. William Strang, Myron Schwartz, and 
Mark Braddock, Washington, D.C.: Decision Resources Corporation, 1988. 
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A summary if findings concerning preschool programs. 

The proportion of Federal EHA-B funds in total special 
education expenditures. 

Special versus regular education expenditures, including 
components of regular and special education expenditures and 
ratios of special education to regular education expenditures. 



Approach 



The survey used an ingredients approach to determine the average per- 
pupil cost of educating pupils with handicapping conditions. Based on the 
Resource Cost Model (RCM) developed, by Hartman (1979) and Chambers and 
Parrish (1981), the DRC Expenditures Survey gathered detailed information about 
the resources, pricing, and pupil enrollments of all special and regular education 
programs and services provided to students in the districts sampled. Resources 
were broken down into personnel, supplies, materials, equipment, energy and 
space associated with each program. These ingredients were subsequently 
recombined to generate total expenditures for each program in each district 
Average per pupil experxditures were obtained by dividing these total expenditures 
oy the number of students receiving a program or service. 

The approach and definition of terms used in this chapter differ somewhat 
from those used m the rest of this annual report. The following paragraphs 
describe the sample which generated the results presented in this chapter and 
clarify the us.age of terms. 

Sample. DRC surveyed 60 school districts in 18 States during the 1985-86 
school year These districts were selected through a stratified random sampling 
design constructed to produce national estimates of costs and services Districts 
were stratified to provide a range of regions. State special education funding 
approach, enrollment size, metropolitan status„and wealth (as measured by median 
family income). Districts were stratified by metropolitan status and median 
family income and then selected with probability proportional to enrollments. 

Programs. The study specified five categories of specia! education programs 
m which students with disabilities receive most of their special education: 
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resource, self-contained, preschool, residential, and home/hospital.^^ All students 
m the study were assigned to one of these program categories. 

• Resource pro'^rams. These program serve students from age 6 
through 21 for less than 15 hours per week. They include 
special instruction provided in the regular classroom as well 
as instruction provided in resource rooms. 

• self-contained programs. These programs serve students from 
age 6 through 21 for 15 or more hours per week. In the 
DRC Expenditures Survey these programs include those 
provided in regular schools as well as those provided in 
special day schools. 

• Preschool programs. All programs serving children between 
the ages of birth through 5, including at home and school- 
based programs. Preschool programs range from 1 to more 
than 15 hours per week. 

• Residential programs. These programs encompass services for 
students age 3 through 21 who are placed in any residential 
home or institution whether public or privately operated. 

a Home/hospital programs. These programs provide special 
instruction to students unable to attend school because of 
their disabilities or related conditions. 

Supplemental services. The study also examined expenditures for services 
that supplemented the special instruction that students received in their primary 
placement programs. Termed supplemental services, these include special 
vocational programs, assessment, transportation, adaptive physical education, and a 
range of related services such as occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
speech/language pathology, psychological services, school health, social work, and 
guidance and counseling. Students may receive more than one supplemental 
service. 



The Office of Special Education Prof^ams placement categories are regular 
class, resource room, separate class, separate school facility, residential facility, 
and hoir;bound/hospital environment. This study's category of resource program 
encompasses OSEP's placement categories of regular class and resource room. The 
category of self-contained program includes OSEP's categories of separate class, 
resource rooms that exceed half of a student's day, and separate school facility. 
OSEP's categories are designed to report patterns of placement in .the least 
restrictive environment (LRE), whereas the categories used in this study attempt 
to reflect features of programs that represent major cost categories for district officials. 
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Throughout this chapter two conventions are used to report supplemental 
services and the subset of supplemental services that Federal law and regulations 
describe as related services. Under the first convention, all supplemental services 
are listed individually. Under the second convention, the services of 
transportation, assessment, adaptive physical education, and special vocational 
programs are listed separately along side of a category that includes all other 
related services. 

Providers. The survey encompassed specis.I education programs and services 
provided directly by school districts as well as those provided by other agencies 
or entities external to the district. These providers include- cooperatives (a 
mandatory or voluntary consortium of districts organized to provide services under 
a mix of administrative structures); other State and local agencies (such as special 
State-supported day or residential schools; private schools; and purchased service 
arrangements. 

Support services. The survey also documented expenditures for district and 
school-level support services. Included in this category were supervisory and 
administrative personnel such as principals and program dircciors, curriculum 
coordinators, community liaisons, attendance officers, research and evaluation 
staff, and other roles that support the direct instruction and services provided to 
individual children. Expenditures for support services were computed for both the 
regular and the special education program. Support services for special education 
include all administrative expenditures at the school and district level that 
support the special education program. For example, the salaries of directors of 
special education, child find staff, and principals of special schools are included in 
the support services category. Regular education support services encompass 
such costs as those associated with research and evaluation, the superintendent's 
office, routine achievement testing for all students, school principals, secretaries 
and attendance clerks. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

The DRC Expenditures Survey found many differences in the distribution and 
delivery of special education services across service providers, instructional 
programs, the handicapping conditions of the sti-'snts served, and among srhcol 
districts. These enrollment and service variau.ns translate into considerable 
variation in average per pupil expenditures for special education. The following 
sections report on these variations. 



Overview of All Special Education Expenditures 

An estimated total of $16 billion in public funds, or an average of $3,649 for 
each student, was spent on special education programs during the 1985-86 
academic year. This figure includes expenditures for special education programs, 
supplemental services, including related services, and support services. In 
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comparison, the Rand study estimated an average per pupil expenv^ture of $1,726 
for students' special education during the 1977-78 school year (Kakalik, 1981). 
The difference between these two figures, when adjusted for inflation, amounts to 
a 10 percent increase in expenditures for special education over the eight-year 
period between 1977-78 and 1985-86. 

Figure 12 identifies the major cost components of the average per-pupil 
expenditure of $3,649 spent for students' special education. Nearly two-thirds (62 
percent) of the funds spent nationally on special education are for direct 
instructional program expenditures, such as salaries for teachers and aides, 
textbooks, and workbooks.^^ The next largest component, student assessment] 
accounts for 13 percent of all special education expenditures and involves regular 
education as well as special education students. The term assessment refers to all 
services related to pupils' referral, screening, evaluation, and re-evaluation for 
special education, including the development and review of the lEP. Support 
services account for 11 percent, while related services, including physical therapy, 
social work services, and nearly 30 other services, account for 10 percent of all 
special education expenditures.^^ Special transportation expenditures, which relate 
only to transportation for disabled pupils who require modified equipment, 
schedules, or attendant services, comprise 4 percent of the total. 

The 11 percent cf the total cos^ per child for special educatior attributable 
to support services can be further divided into three categories. Taese include 
administrative expenditures, (7 percent of total ^ost per pupil), other support, 
which includes space, construction, energy, travel, and maintenance (3 percent of 
total cost), and instructional support, which includes salaries for personnel such 
as substitute teachers and librarians who are not included in the direct service 
delivery estimate (1 percent of total cost). 



Variations in Expenditures Across Types of Providers 

By far the largest share of special education expenditures goes to purchased 
services provided directly by school districts. As Figure 13 shows, districts 
account for 75 percent of all special education expenditures. Cooperatives (multi- 



Instructional program expenditures include expenditures from all types of 
special education programs (e.g., preschool, resource, self-contained) as well as 
special vocational programs and adaptive physical education. 

^^Consistent with previously stated conventions, related services include all 
services other than special transportation, special education assessment, special 
vocational programs, and adaptive physical education. The last two services 
(special vocational education and adaptive physical education) are included in the 
instructional jromponent in Figure 12 and do not technically qualify as related 
services under Federal legislation. 
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FIGURE 12 

Distribution Of Special Education 
Expenditures By Major Component 



62% 




11% 



13% 



!l INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

■ ASSESSMENT 

M SUPPORT SERVICES 

□ RL-ATED SERVICES 

□ TRANSPORTATION 



SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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FIGURE 13 



Distribution Of Special Education 
Expenditures By Provider 



3% 40/, 



75% 



Mi DISTRICT 

■ COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENT 

M OTHER STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 

□ PURCHASED SERVICES 

□ PRIVATE SCHOOL 



SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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district consortiums) account for 13 percent Private schools, other agencies, 
and purchased services split the remaining 12 percent of expenditures almost 
evenly. 

With a 75 percent share of expenditures, school districts serve over 80 
percent of students with disabilities. Private schools, other agencies, and 
purchased services combined, which comprise 12 percent of special education 
expenditures, account for only 5 percent of students in special education 
placements. 



This pattern suggests that per pupil expenditures arc higher for students 
served by providers other than the districts.^^ The probable explanation for this 
difference is that students with low prevalence handicaps, who are likely to 
require more intensive educational programs (such as deaf, deaf-blind, or 
multihandicapped), are mere likely to be served by agencies pthcr than' the 
districts. The data in Table 37, which show the percentage of students with 
different types of handicapping conditions served by various providers support 
this interpretation. 



In both districts and cooperatives, over 60 percent of special education 
expenditures arc made for instructional programs, as Tabic 38 shows. Districts 
spend a greater percentage of their expenditures on assessment (16 versus 6 
percent) and transportation (3 percent versus less than 1 percent) than 
cooperatives. In cooperatives, however, a larger share of dollars (almost twice as 
many ao in districts)--15 versus 9 percent-is spent on relat;d services (such as 
occupational therapy, physical thcrapj, speech/language pathology, psychological 
services, school health, social work, and guidance and counseling). The largest 
cost components in purchased services were transportation (37 percent) and 
related services (44 percent). 

Survey data not shown in the table indicate that, within districts, teachers, 
aides, and other professional personnel, such as counselors and therapists, account 
for 98 percent of the expenditures for special education instructional progiams 
and supplemental services with the vast majority of funds (71 percent) supporting 
teachers' salaries and benefits. The remaining 2 percent of total expenditures 
purchase non-personnel items. 



Variations in Expenditures Across Programs and Services 

u,^^^ ^^^^^ expenditures vary shavply among different program t 
(Table 39). Resource programs (which serve students for less than 15 hours 



types 
per 



Costs in private schools and other State or local agencies arc not 
completely comparable to costs in districts and cooperatives because they include 
expenditures for related and support services not present in program expenditures 
for districts and cooperatives. 
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TABLE 37 



Percentage of Students with Different Handicapping 
Conditions Receiving Special Education by Provider 



Provider 



Handicapping Condition 


District 


Cooperative 


Private 


Other* 


Total 


Learning disabled 


89% 


8% 


2% 


2% 


100% 


Speech impaired 


80 


19 


<i 


1 


100 


Mentally retarded 


70 


21 


3 


7 


100 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


64 


19 


8 


9 


100 


Orthopedically impaired 


64 


29 


3 


5 


100 


Other health impaired 


61 


7 


<1 


31 


100 


Visually handicapped 


60 


17 


1 


22 


100 


Autistic 


58 


15 


17 


10 


100 


Hard of hearing 


50 


23 


<1 


27 


100 


Deaf-blind 


49 


5 


3 


43 


100 


Multihandicappcd 


45 


27 


12 


16 


100 


Deaf 


24 


14 


14 


48 


100 


Students not categorized 


39 


39 


<1 


23 


100 


All handicapping conditions 


83 


12 


1 


4 


100 



*Includes other State and local agencies and purchased services. 
Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 38 

Percentage of Special Education Expenditures 
for Major Components by Provider 



Provider^ 



Component District 



Cooperative Purchased 



Instructional programs 


61% 


75% 


17% 


Assessment 


16 


6 


<1 


Support services 


10 


4 


<1 


Related services^ 


9 


15 


45 


Transportation 


3 


<1 


37 



s/Table excludes both private schools and other State or local agencies 
because generally the only data available were the average per pupi tuition costs 
which were included in the instructional programs category. ^ ^ " 

^Related services include occupational therapy, physical therapy 

sirr r Ls:rr^' 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 39 

Average Per Pupil Expenditure for Different 
Instructional Programs and Supplemental Services 



National 
Average 
Per Pupil 

Program or Service Expenditure 
Instructional Program 

Resource program $ 1,325 

Home/hospital 3,117 
Preschool 3,437 
Self-contained 4,233 
Residential 28,324 

Supplemental Service 

Related services^ 592 

Adaptive physical education 615 

Assessment 1,206 

Special vocational 1,444 

Transportation 1,583 



^Related services include occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, speech/language 
pathology, psychological services, school health 
services, social work services, guidance and 
counseling services, and other related services. 
The combined expenditures for these programs are 
divided by the total number of pupils who received 
any of these services (in other words, a duplicated 
count of special education pupils). 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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week) cost an average of $1,325 per pupil. Self-contained programs (which serve 
students 15 or more hours per week), cost $4,233 per pupil. Home/hospital and 
preschool programs have very similar per pupil costs ($3,117 for home/hospital and 
$3.4i7 for preschool). Residential programs are most expensive, with an average 
per pupil cost of $28,324.28 as will be explained further in this chapter, such 
variations in average per pupil expenditures tend to correspond to two factors' 
the proportion of time students spend receiving special education and staff 

C3SC1w«\qS. 

Average per pupil expenditures also vary among supplemental services, but 

?nr!L^.tr T'^ ""^"^ ^""^ example, average per pupil expenditures 

for selected supplemental services are $615 for adaptive physical education. $1,206 
fransportadon vocational, and $1,583 for specially provided 

The survey provided information as to how per pupil costs of different 
instructional programs vary by service provider (Table 40). For self-contained 
programs, per pupil costs are $3,680 when provided by districts $5 700 when 
S 267 when' ^'"XZ l"'"' '^'^^^ ^^'""'^'^ cooperadves. anS 

Ihefher n n H k"^ F""^'"" P^^S^^™^ <^°'' ^Imost the Same 

whether provided by districts or cooperatives, but almost one-third more when 
provided by State or local agencies. Per pupil costs are ge lerally loweT in 
"STT "'l'""*' cooperatives than in private school or o he? 

Z ^* comparisons are not completely appropriate 

since the latter costs are based on total tuition costs which include expenditures 
for supplemental service, and support services. One also needs to take into 
account the fact that -.these providers serve pupils with lower prevalenJe 

— servir tharhtre? 

,nnnirinffr"^ •"'"7" of differing cost by provider was observed for 
sewiceT^ e ^'-H IT .Generally speaking, specific supplemental 

services are often provided by agencies outside a student's immediate district 

tllZ!t\^T-'V '^'^ ^•'•^"f'^d professional staff and 

because the district may have so few students who require the service that it is 
impracticaJ to hire a staff member directly. These reasons help explain why the 
per pupil costs of supplemental services do not vary greatly across the range of 



The average per pupil expenditure for residential programs should be 
considered an average per pupil tuition, which includes educational plus residential 
costs. Comparisons between residential and other programs should therefore b- 
made with caution. 
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TABLE 40 



Average Per Pupil Instructional Expenditure for Types 
of Special Education Programs, by Provider 



Provider 



Program Type 


District 


Cooperative 


Private 
School^/ 


State 
or Local 
Agencies^ 


Purcha3ed 


Resource program 


$1,356 


$1,605 




$2,398 


$1,689 


Self-contained 


3,680 


6,112 


$9,267 


5,700 




Preschool 


3,611 


3,063 


* 


4,964 


* 


Home/hospital 


3,996 




* 


* 


2,052 


Residential 


* 




31,616 


28,304 


* 



*Too few cuses for statistical significance. 

^Expenditures for private providers and State or local agencies includes 
costs of related services. These costs are not included for the other providers in 
the table. 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 41 



Average Per-Pupil Exn^ iditures for Special Education 
Supplemental Services by Provider 



Proviuer 



Supplemental 
Service Type 


District 


Cooperative 


Private 
School 


State or 

T npn 1 

Agency^/ 


Purchased 


Special vocational 


$1,150 


$1,865 




51,381 


$2,012 


Adaptive physical 
education 


616 


Uv/ 








A <; <; V* <; <; Tn ^* n t 




978 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Transportation 


1,688 


1,463 


NA 


NA 


1,429 


Occupational therapy 


990 


772 


NA 


1,272 


920 


Physical therapy 


1,003 


1,055 


NA 


* 


1,077 


Speech/language 
pathology 


641 


749 


* 


* 


* 


Psychological services 


870 


* 


NA 




802 


School health services 


298 


«• 


NA 


* 


227 


Social work services 


846 


687 


NA 




* 


Guicance and counseling 
services 


517 


719 


* 


* 


NA 



These expenditures are attributable to other local agencies providing 
specii !C supplemental services for special education students enrolled in a sampled 
district. These students' primary instructional programs were provided by the 
district in which the student resided. 



*Too few cases for statistical significance. 
Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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Variations in Expenditures Across Handicapping Conditions 

Average per pupil expenditures also vary according to different handicapping 
conditions. This section discusses a num ber of inter-related elements that 
contribute to these cost differences: 

0 Type of handicapping condition. 

0 Whether the student is served in a self-contained (15 or 
more hours of special -education instruction per week) or a 
resource program (less than 15 hours). 

0 The amount of time the student actually spends in a special 
versus a regular education setting. 

0 Variations in pupil/teacher ratio and caseloads. 

Table 42 shows average per pupil expenditures for different handicapping 
conditions in self-contained and resource programs. Costs in self-contained 
programs vary from $3,083 (for programs serving students with learning 
disabilities) at the low end, rising to $20,416 (for programs serving deaf-blind 
students). Costs in resource programs range from $647 (for programs serving 
students with speech impairments) to $3,999 (for programs serving the 
orthopedically impaired). 

A major element in cost differences in self-contained programs is the amount 
of time students assigned to these programs spend in regular education. As might 
be expected, the more time spent in regular education, the less h costs to se-rve 
these students in special education (see Table 43). Another important element is 
the average pupil/teacher ratio of self-contained programs {sc^ Table 44). The 
larger the pupil/teacher ratio, the less the cost. For example, students in self- 
contained programs for learning disabilities spend a relatively high 35 percent of 
the school day in regular education programs and their special education programs 
have the highest pupil/teacher ratios (13:1). These are among the least expensive 
self-contained programs to operate. Students in self-contained programs for 
multihandicapped and autistic conditions experience low pupil/teacher ratios (5:1) 
and spend a relatively low 15 percent of the school day in the regular education 
program. Next to programs for doaf-blind pupils, these are among the most 
expensive self-contained programs to operate. 

Similar elements-time spent in the program and cascloads-seem to account 
for much of the difference in costs among resource programs (see Tables 45 and 
46). For example, students with speech impairments assigned to resource 
programs spend about half as much time within the program as do students with 
visual handicaps— 2 hours versus 4 hours per week. The average caseload fo. 
students with speech impairments in resource programs (50) is five times that of 
those with visual handicaps (10). The cost is approximately five times greater for 
students with visual handicaps than for students with speech impa nts. These, 
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TABLE 42 



Per Pupil Expenditures for Different Handicappi 
Conditions by Program Type 



Type of Program 
Handicapping Condition Sclf-Contained 



Deaf-blind 


$20,416 


* 




7,988 


• 


rVUllbllC 


7,582 


* 


opcccn iinpairca 


7,140 


$ 647 


M 111 till ;^ n H ir»Q nn^H 


6,674 


* 


Visually impaired 


6,181 


3,395 


Hard of hearing 


6,058 


3,372 


Orthopedically impaired 


5,248 


3,999 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


4,857 


2,620 


Other health impaired 


4,782 


* 


Mentally retarded 


4,754 


2,290 


Learning disabled 


3,083 


1,643 


Non-categorical 


3,684 


1,731 


All handicapping conditions 


4,233 


1,325 



*No cases. 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 43 



Self-Contained Programs: Average Percentage of Students 
and Hours Spent Each Day in Regular Education 



Average Time Spent 
Percentage In Regular Education 
of Students Program 

Spending 

Time in 



Self-Contained Program Serving 


Regular 
Education 
Program 


Hours Per 
Day 


Percentage 
of School 
Days/ 


Learning disabled 


100% 






Speech impaired 


100 


1.1 


18 


Hard of hearing 


160 


3.6 


60 


Visually handicapped 


100 


2.1 


35 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


98 


1.9 


32 


Mentally retarded 


86 


1.3 


22 


Deaf 


81 


1.8 


30 


Multihandicappcd 


73 


0.9 


IS 


Orthopcdically impaired 


54 


1.8 


30 


Autistic 


31 


0.9 


IS 


Ocaf-blind 






* 


Other health impaired 




* 


* 


Non-categorical 


82 


1.9 


32 


Across all self-contained programs 


85 


1.7 


28 



*Too few cases for statistical significance. 

^Figures calculated by dividing second column by 6 hours. 
Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 44 



Average Pupil/Teacher Ratio 
of Self-Containcd Programs 



Self-Contained Program Serving 



Averages 
Pupil-Teacher 
Ratio 



Learning disablijd 


13:1 


iijvi luuoijr i?iiiuiii lidiiy QisurDeu • 


9:1 


Speech impaired 


9:1 


Mentally retarded 


8:1 


Orthopedically impaired 


J:! 


Deaf 


7:1 




Visually handicapped 


7:1 


Autistic 


5:1 


Multihandicapped 


5:1 


Hard of hearing 


4:1 


Deaf-blind 


* 


Other health impaired 


* 


Non-categorical 


10:1 


Across all self-contained programs 


9:1 



*Too few cases for statistical significance. 
Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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TABLE 45 



Average Hours Fer Week Students Spend 
in Resource Programs 



Resource Program Serving 


Mean 
Hours/Week 
in Resource 
Program 


Mentally retarded 


11 


Learning disabled 


7 


Emotionally disturbed 


5 


Hard of hearing 


4 


Visually handicapped 


4 


Speech impaired 


2 


Orthopedically impaired 


* 


Ncn-categorical 


10 


Across, all resource programs 


6 



*Too few cases for statistical significance. 
Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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i ABLE 46 

Average Caseload of Resource Programs 



Average 

Resource Program Serving Caseload^ 

Speech impaired 5q 

Learning disabled 20 
Emotionally disturbed 

Hard of hearing j2 

Visually handicapped jq 
Mentally retarded 

Orthopedically impaired ♦ 

Non-categorical j7 

Across all resource programs 26 

♦Too few cases for statistical significance. 

^Caseloads represent the average number of pupils 
assigned to a full-time (FTE) teacher, speech/language 
pathologist, therapist, or the like. 
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however, are general relationships. Other lactors such as reliance on aides and 
the use of special equipment also influence the per pupil expense of different 
programs. 

The costs of specific supplemental services also seem to vary by caseload. 
Table 47 displays the average caseloads of teachers or other professionals for 
those supplemental services that lend themselves to caseload analysis.^^ School 
health services, which cost districts a per pupil average of $298, are at the high 
end with an average caseload of 99 students. Occupational therapy services, 
which cost districts a pe- pupil average of $990, arc at the low end with 37 
students. 



Vartatton in Expenditures Across Districts 

At the beginning of this study* it was anticipated that expenditure levels for 
special education would vary according to the character of school districts: the 
size of the district; whether it lies within an urban or rural area; and the wealth 
of the community (measured by median family income). 

Clearly, differences in levels of spending exist among districts. The district 
with the highest per pupil expenditure for special education exceeded the lowest 
by a margin of almost 5:1. Preliminary analyses, however, reveal very few 
significant differences in expenditure levels or in service delivery patterns among 
districts with various characteristics. Some relationships, however, were 
suggestive. Expenditures appear higher for self-contained programs in rural 
districts, which is probably related to economies of scale in providing such 
programs. Large, urban districts tended to assign a greater proportion of 
handicapped students to self-contained programs. One difference in provider 
arrangements that emerged is that small, rural, or suburban districts have a 
greater tendency to serve students through cooperatives. Again, economies of 
scale seem to be at work here. 

Average per pupil expenditures for transportation services appear to be 
lower in rural districts. The transportation results contradicted expectations that 
rural expenditures would exceed those of other areas. Detailed case-by-case 
examination suggested the lower transportation charges in rural areas stemmed 
from much lower personnel costs compared to urban areas, while costs of 
equipment and suoplies were roughly equivalent. 

In general, no single demographic characteristic examined demonstrates clear 
enough differences in average per pupil expenditures to justify statements that 



^^Assessment, transportation, and special vocational programs are excluded 
from Table 46 because caseloads comparable to those for other services cannot be 
calculated. For example, assessment covers a wide-ranging set of activities 
involving various types of teachers, school psychologists, and other professionals. 
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TABLE 47 

Average Caseload of Selected Supplemental Serv:ces 



A vcrfific 

Type of Supplemental Service Caseloads/ 



School health services 99 

Guidance and counseling services 54 

Social work services 53 

Adaptive physical education 52 

Speech/language pathology 52 
Physical therapy 

Psychological services 47 

Occupational therapy 37 

Note: This table does not provide estimates for caseloads 
of special vocational assessment or transportation services. 

s/Caseloads represeni the average number of pupils assigned 
to a full-time (FTE) teacher, speech/language patholojp,i?t, 
therapist, or the like. 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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one type of district generates more statistically significant differences in ^cr 
pupil expenditures for special education than anc her. Yet examination on a 
case-by-case basis suggested that, although districts with large enrollments did 
not necessarily have high average per pupil expenditures, the districts that did 
have high per pupil expenditures tended to be large. Similar patterns appeared to 
be present among center city districts as well as districts with high median family 
incomes; that is, districts with higher per pupil expenditures appeared 1^ fall into 
those categories, even though these categories also contained districts with low or 
moderate levels of expenditures. 

DRC may explore these areas more fully in subsequent analyses to determine 
whether other factors or combinations of factors may explain the noteworthy 
expenditure variations across districts. 



Expenditures in Preschool Programs 

The need provide educational services to young children with disabilities 
has received incr ajing attention from policy makers in recent years. Beciuse the 
DRC Expenditures Survey examined practices in 1985-86, findings related to 
preschool services may not characterize more current school years, when Federal 
legislation has provided more incentives for expanding scvkes to ihis population 
of students. 

Children in preschool ,)rograms account for only 4 percent of all cliildren 
and youth in special education. Most of these children were aged 3 through 5; 
o;ily 14 percent were under the age of 3. 

The representation of handicapping conditions in preschool programs differs 
noticeably from that of total enrollments, which largeiy reflect self-contained and 
resource programs serving older children (Table 48). As might be expected, the 
category of learning disabled is much smaller proportionally among the younger 
age group (7 versus 45 percent). The distribution of enrollment is then spread 
broadly across the remaining handicapping conditions. Conditions such as deaf, 
blind, and hard of hearing are more heavily represefi.ed among preschool special 
education pupils. The major categories for the birth thrc ^h 5 age group are 
mental retardation (25 percent), speech impaired (19 perceni,, and ncn-catcgorized 
studen • (14 percent). 

The cost of providing special education to preschool children with handicaps 
ranged from $6,265 for children with autism to $3,062 for children >/ith speech 
and language impairments (Table 49). The national average cost of special 
education for preschool children across all programs was $3,437. 
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TABLE 48 



Distribution of Preschool Program Enrollment Versus 
Total Handicapped EnioUment According to 
Handicapping Condition 



Percentage of: 



Handicapping Condition 



Preschool 
Program 
Enrollment 



Source: LRC Expenditures Survey. 



Total 
Special 
Education 
Enrollment 



Mentally retarded 


25% 


14 


Speech impaired 


19 


25 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


10 


7 


Orthopedically impaired 


1 


1 


Hard of hearing 


9 


1 


Learning disabled 


7 


45 


Deaf-blind 


6 


<1 


Autistic 


3 


<1 


Visually handicapped 


3 


<1 


Multihandicapped 


2 


2 


Other health impaired 


1 


<1 


Deaf 


<1 


<1 


Non-categorized 


14 


3 


Across all conditions 


100 


100 
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TABLE 49 

Average Per Pupil Exp'^nditures for Preschool Programs, 
by Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping Condition Preschool 

Speech impaired $3,062 

Mentally retarded 3,983 

Orthopedically impaired 4,702 

MuUihandicapped 5,400 

Learning disabled 3,708 

Seriously emotionally disturbed 4,297 

Deaf 5,771 

Deaf -blind NA 

Hard of hearing 4,583 

Other health impaired 3,243 

Autistic 6,265 

Visually impaired 4,068 

Non-catcgorical 3,686 

Across all handicapping conditions 3,437 



Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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THE FEi,£RAL SHARE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

^^^"^ comprised 91 percent of all Federal funds spent at the 

local level for special education programs and services. Districts have avai able 
other sources of Federal funds to draw upoa in meeting the needs cS" Sdren 
with handrcar>s. The most important of these are the ECIA Chapter 1 program for 
S ate-operated schools (P.L. 89-313) and the Vocational Education Act S b set 
aside for handicapp.-- students which account for the great proportion of the 
remaining 9 percent. HA-B funds primarily were used to pay for nst^uctiona! 

(21 percent). Local providers were somewhat more likely to use Federal funri^ for 
suppor services than for other expenditure categoWes. perhaps because of 
Federal requirements related to the principles of excess cost. non-supplanUng and 
non-commingling and because of traditional concerns about the predictabnfly of 
Federal dollars relative to those from other sources. ^i-Diiiiy oi 

Overall Federal EHA-B funds accounte.l for 6 percent of total expenditures 
Z.Tr 5'^"'^^^'°" -i'his overall figure breaks Sown into 

Federal funds comprising 5 percent of total local expenditures foi instructional 

suTprservls"''''""''' '''''''' ''''' '-^^ expond iture for 



Instructional and Support Service*, 

As with total expenditures, the great majority of EHA-B expenditures are 
used for instructional programs and supplemental services. Table 50 disolavs the 
average percentage of Federal EHA-B dollars devoted to special educat ^n 
instructional programs, supr cmontal services, and support services. Nationwide. 
EHA-B expenditures are distributed evenly among the categories listed. Hou^ver 
combining the first three categories into one category representing instructional 
services to students, and leaving support services that are provide" districtwide a 
a comparison reveals that 79 percent of EHA-B funds support instructional 
programs and services and 21 percent are directed toward district support 



Programs and Services 

Although EHA-B funds play a larger role in defraying the costs of support 
services than instructional and sjpplemental services, still the great majority of 
EHA-B funds (79 percent) on average arc spent for instructional programs and 
services. In terms of resource categories. EHA-B expenditures breakdown as 
follows: teachers (39 percent), aides (19 percent), other professional instruc- 

30The highest Federal EHA-B percentage of total expenditures for special 
education among districts sa.-nplcd was 15 percent. 
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TABLE 50 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special Education 
Expenditures by Type of Program or Service 



Program/Service 


Percentage of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Expenditures 


Self-contained programs; 


27% 


Resource programs 


26 


Other instructional programs 




and services^ 


26 


Support servicesb' 


21 


Tcial 


100 



a/Includes preschool, residential, home/hospital, and all 
supplemental services, 

b/Includes administrative and supervisory staff, inservice 
training. Child Find, legal fees, substitute teachers, and public 
liaisons. 
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tional personnel (34 percent), and non-personnel (8 percent). Moreover the DRC 

FedTai EHA iTn' '''' 'ccisionmakers re y' more oS 

Federal EHA-B do lars to support related services than to support other types of 

?n SST^'!!'^,,'"^'''"- 1°' '''^'"P'^' ^^l^^^d s^r^'^^s account for 15 pe cen of 

Derce?t n^n inn ^''^''"^ ^"^''^^^ account fS? on?y ?0 

percent of all dollars spent for special education.^i 

o,..o.°-^^" Federal dollars play a more dramatic role with respect to specific 
For 'exTl?e "P^"'^'^"'"" > ^ 'Ji^^""' than is evident in nationwide average 
EHA B fT.nH.' 1 f'.""'"' °"^7 ''^"'^ "^^''"'^^^ districts used Federal 

nol u?eJ af /in 'ft i ^'"'^ ^"'"'"^'^ '^'^^"'^^^ ^'^"^ EHA-B funds were 

not used at all), the Federal percentage of total related services exoenditure.; 
increases from li io 47. The large difference indicate that when fS 
dollars are used to fund related services, those funds make a subftant a 
contnv V However, the difference also indicates tha^ a number of districts do 

use nrTJl "^h'""' 'f"' '° '"'^''"^ District decisions about the 

use of Federal funds may be influenced in these instances by the nonsupplantina 
requirements that prohibit using EFA-B funds to pay particuircosts previously 
supported by State and local funds. These situations will vary ac os^di tricts 
depending on past practices of funding specific programs and services 



PreschooJ Programs 

While 84 percent of all Federal EHA-B expenditures support the 6 through 21 

Trrir^'-^^'uT' ^''""^ ^g^'J birth through 5 Thi 

percentage is slightly larger than the percentage of total expen^' .res devoted to 

ZT.T .r^'""'' ^"'^^ -''^'"P""^ takcu into account! 

sTrcen* n'f "° '""T ^^^-^ dollars account fo 

8 percent of all preschool expenditures, a level ju.<;t slightly higher than Federal 
con^ribu ion levels for most other types of progr-ams. These . .tterL suLst tha 
inToWe" hdd'lv""'""-.^'"'"^^ " ''''' °f '''' '''' percentage of'Sdrt 
fu;t!n\h\^'?9f5-r6s7h:orye^^ ^° °f ^"^-^ 



SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPARED WITH REGULAR 
EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

Special education takes place within the con. . of public elementary and 

msZl ^" '"^^ Unhcd States during the 

1985-1986 school year, an estimated S132 billion was spent on eJcmentary and 
secondary education programs. As we have seen, about $16 billion or 



Although this difference is not statistically signif .ant, it is reinforced with 
data regarding EHA-B contributions to total exoenditures far types of instruction- 
al programs and specific supplemental services 
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approximately 12 percent of that figure was spent on special education students. 
About $111 billion or 84 percent, was spent for regular instructional proyrams.^^ 
The national average per pupil expenditure for students in the regular education 
program du/ing 1985-86 amounted to $2,780, with over half the costs (54 percent) 
spent on instructional programs. 

Drawing upon the cailier. Rand study (Kakalik et al., 1981) '^nd adjusting 
dollars for inflation, DRC estimates that the average per pupil expenditure for 
regular education rose 4 percent, w^ile the cost per student of special education 
increased about 10 percent during the period from 1977-78 to 1985-86. The 
larger relative increase in special education expenditures can be attributed to a 
number of factors, most notably that full implementation of State and Federal 
special education provisions prompted many States and districts to expand 
instructional and other services, which resulted in a concomitant increase in 
expenditures. Further, it is likely mat many severely handicapped students who 
were either not being served at all in 1977-78 or were served by medical 
agencies, are currently receiving services from public schoois. 

Breakdown by Cost Components 

The major cost component for both regular and special education is instruc- 
tion. AS Table 51 shows, however, a lar£,er share of special education expendi- 
tures (62 percent) goes towards instruction than is the case for regular education 
(54 percent). Support services account for a much larger proportion of regular 
education expenditures (35 percent) than of special education expenditures (11 
percent). The figure for rej?ular education, however, includes construction costs, 
building maintenahce, energy, administrative personnel costs, and regularly 
provided transportation— all of which may benefit special education students who 
attend school in the district. 

Special education a<"''**sment expenditures, which account for 13 percent of 
all special education exp. ares, are not a component within regular education. 
Expenditures for regular education testing (for example, aptitude or achievement) 
are included in the support services category. Differences in fan-soortation 
costs, although noticeable, are not statistically significant. 



The "Excess Costs" of Special Education 

A major concern of policy makers and educators has been to identify the 
incicmental expenditures for pupils with disabilities that exceed expenditures for 
students in regular education. Over the years, these expenditures have come to 



^^Based on the DRC Expenditures Survey, the remaining 4 p-'ircent was 
attributable to other special district programs such as compensatory anc' bilingual 
education. 
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TABLE 51 

Distribution of Expenditures for Special and 
Regular Education Programs 



Percentage 
of Total ^ 

iram and Component Expenditures 



Regular Education 

Instructional programs 
Support services 
Transportation 
Pupil services 

Total 



54% 
35 
8 

100 



Special Education 

Instructional programs 52 

Assessment 13 

Support services j 1 

Related services |q 



^ra ortation 
Total 



4 

100 



Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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be called excess costs. However, the concept of excess costs, as applied to 
special education, has been defined differently across States and among Federal 
education statutes and regulations. This chapter reports a total cost definition of 
excess costs, analogous to that used In the Rand study (Kakalik f;t al., 1981): 

Excess costs c^juals the total cost to educate a special education 
student (special plus regular program expense) minus the costs *:o 
educate a regular education student. 

This csfinition requires the iaclusion of all regular education costs. The 
DRC estimates make acjustments for the fact that a number of students witli 
handicapping condition;) only spend a portion of their day in regular education 
programs. To calculate the tctal cost of serving a special education student, the 
costs of providing special education for different types of handicapped students 
have been added to the costs of providing that portion of the student's day spent 
in regular education programs. The adjustment for actual time spent in regular 
education varied according to the program in which the handicapped stude/it was 
enrolled-resource programs, self-contained programs, preschool prograr's <»nd 
residential programs. From this total cost, the DRC estimate of the aver .ge per 
pupil cost of educating a student full time in regular education ($2,780) was then 
subtracted— yielding the excess cost of special education.^^ 

Following this definition, the per pupil excess costs for special education 
students averages $3,555 (Table 52). For students in resource programs, excess 
costs average $2,463; in self-contained programs, $4,133; in preschool programs, 
S2,943; and in residential programs, $26,717. To illustrate the interpretation of 
these numbers, it costs, on average, $2,463 more to educate a child with hand- 
icaps in a resource room than to educate the average non-handicapped student. 



Ratios of Special Education to Regular Education Expenditures 

Related to the concept of excess costs are ratios that compare total 
expenditures (special plus regular education) for a typical special education 
student, to expenditures for a typical regular education student. These types of 
ratios have been reported since at least 1970, and have served as a yardstick for 
school districts to assess themselves and for States to construct funding formulas 
and estimate budget outlays. They arc useful because they depict relationships 
among expenditures that can be uscu in subsequent years regardless of changes in 
actual dollar amounts. 



^^The 1985-86 average expenditure per pupil ^^all expenditures combined 
including those for special education) calculated from the Expenditures Survey 
data amounts to approximately $3,395. This a.nount is similar to the $3,468 per 
average daily member spent in the same year as compiled by the National Center 
for Education Ltatistics from State-reported information (NCES, 1988). 
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TABLE 52 



Average Per Punil Expenditures for Special 
and Regular Education by Type of Progiam 



Program Type 



Special 
education 



Regular 
Education^ 



Combined 
Special 

and 
Regular 
Education 



Per Pupil 
.Excess 
Costfe/ 



Resource programs 


$ 2,463 


$2,780 


$ 5,243 


$ 2,463 


Self-contained programs 


5,566 


1,347 


6,913 


4,133 


Preschool programs 


4,750 


973 


5,723 


2,943 


Residential programs 


29,108 


389 


29,497 


26,717 


All programs 


3,649 


2,6?6 


6,335 


3,555 



A ^/""Vm" °! education expenditures allocated to special education 

sEidenEs in general' ''""^ P^^^^^"^ °^ 

. c. .^^^"'''^"f'^ regular and special education minus $2,780 (the average per pupil 
cost for a regular education student. 

Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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The average totai cost of euacating a pupil w'th handicaps aged birth 
through 71 is estimated at 2.3 times the cost of educating a non-handicapped 
student (Table 53). This ratio is similar to that reoorted in earlier studies 
(Kakalik et al., 1981; Rossmiller, 1970). The ratios lOr students in different 
educational placements range from 1 9:1 for resource programs to 10.6:1 for 
residential programs. 

Ratios for individual districts may differ noticeably from these national 
figures, however. For example, the dibtrict in the sample with the highest per 
pupil expenditures for special education spends five times as much as the district 
with the lowest expenditures. Average per pupil expenditures for regular 
education also differ across the districts sampled, with the highest about four 
times larger than the lov/est. 



SUMMARY 

The average total cost of euucating a pupil identified as handicapped was 
$6,335 in the 1985-86 school year, uccording to the DRC Expenditures Survey of a 
nationally representative sample of 60 school districts. Of this amount, $3,649 
came from special education with the remainder ($2,686) derived from regular 
education. This compares with an average totai cost of $2,780 for a student who 
spent full time in the regular education program. The total cost of educating a 
handicapped pupil is thus 2.3 times the cost of educating a regular education 
pupil. EHA-B funds (which provide 91 percent of Federal funding used by local 
school districts for special education) accounted for 6 percent of total 
expenditures for special education at the local level. 

Noteworthy differences in cost were noted between resource programs (which 
serve students from age 6 through 21 for less than 15 hours per week) and self- 
contained programs (whif'h serve students in the snme age group 15 or more hours 
per week). The total cost of educating a pupil in resource programs averaged 
$5,243, about 1.9 times the cost of educating a regular education pupil. Resource 
programs serve 68 percent of special education pupils. The total cost of 
educating a disabled child in a s&. v^ontained program averaged $6,913, which is 
about $1,700 more than a resource program pupil, or about 2.5 times the cost of 
educating a regular education pupil. Twenty-eight percent of all special education 
students are enrolled in self-contained programs. These cost differences appear 
related to the type and severity of handicaps typically served by the two 
programs. Hov/ever, differences in the total cost of educating particular types of 
children or individual children in resource as opposed to self-contained programs 
may be sharply reduced vdepending on the conditions of the children and 
supplemental services provided. 
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TABLE 53 



Ratio of Total Expenditures Per Handicapped 
Pupil to Total Expenditures Per 
Non-Handicapped Pupil 



Student Placement 


Regular 
Education 
Expenditure 
Per i'upil^ 


Resource programs 


1.9 


Self-contained programs 


2.5 


Preschool programs 


2.1 


Residential programs 


10.6 


All programs 


2.3 



^Total average education cost for a special 
education student (special and regular), divided by the 
average cost for a regular education student ($2,780). 



Source: DRC Expenditures Survey. 
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The average total expense of serving preschool students with disabilities 
equalled $5,7?^. The age group from birth through 5 comprised 4 percent of 
special education pupils. Most were aged 3 through 5; only 14 percent were 
under the age of 3. The figures on preschool children served, however, do not 
take account of the effect of recent Federal incentives that were put in olace 
after the 1985-86 school year. 

Generally, expenditures for programs and services were more expensive when 
provided by agencies external to the school district. Again, these variations 
appear related to the type and severity of the disabil; ;es of students served by 
agencies other than the school districts in which pupils reside. 

Levels of expenditure aried among school districts by a factor of 5:1, with 
some indication that higher expenditures are more likely to occur in urban, 
c -tral city districts than in suburban or rural locations. 
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CHAPTER VII 



EFFORTS TO ASSURE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR EDUCATING 
CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 



One purpose of the Education of the Handicapped Act, as stated in 
Section 601(c), is to "assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
handicapped children." Under the authority of Section 6^ 'a)(l) and (2), the 
Secretary of Education must assess progress in the implemen n of EHA-B, its 
impact, and the effectiveness of State and local efforts tO provide a free 
appropriate public education to all handicapped children and youth. As i^he basis 
for these assessments, the Secretary uses information from reviews of EHA-B 
requirements, and evc'-ntion of educational programs provided by States and 
localities. 

State educational agencies (SEAs) engage in similar assessment efforts. In 
order to receive EHA^B funds, eligible State agencies, local educational agencies 
(LEAs), and intermediate units (lEUs) submit applications for program funds to 
the SEA for review and approval. SEAs must monitor and evaluate programs 
assisted by EHA-B funds, as required by Section 76.101(e) of the U.S. Education 
Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). Section 300.621(a)(2) of 
the EHA-B regulations permits program funds to be used for those SEA 
activities. States may also use part of the administrative funds for increased 
monitoring and complaint resolution efforts. (Section 61 l[c][2][A][ii]) 

States have made significant advancements in improving the availability and 
quality of education for all handicapped children. These improvements have been 
documented in previous Annual Reports to the Congress and elsewhere in this 
volume. 

The first part of this chapter describes Federal and State efforts to review 
and monitor the development and implementation of policies and procedures to 
provide all handicapped children a free appropriate public education consistent 
with EHA requirements. The final section of this chapter summarizes the 
technical assistance efforts of the Regional Resource and Federal Centers Progrim 
in supporting States as they develop, implement, and evaluate the effectiveness of 
special education programs. 



PROGRAM REVIEW 

In order to carry out their responsibilities. Federal and State agencies have 
developed program review procedures to assure that policies and practices related 
to the education of handicapped children are consistent with FedCiul and State 
statutes and regulations. The Federal program review process includes both: 
(1) the initial activity of the review of plans submittcJ by States for receipt of 
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EHA-B State Grant Program funds, and (2) follow-up monitoring to assure 
implementation of State Plans and compliance with EHA-B program regulations. 

State Plan Review and Approval 
Review Schedule and Requirements 

OSEP reviews new three-year Stat'i Plans for one-third of the States each 
year. In February 1988, OSEP informicJ the relevant ore-third of the States of 
the requirements for State plan appi val and continued Federal funding As 
^"t'J^i.'l staggered submission procedure authorized by Section 76 103 

• Q?o? following States and jurisdictions submitted three-year State Plans 

in 19oo« 

Alabama Mississippi Oregon 

Alaska Missouri Pennsylvania 

Colorado Nebraska Tennessee 

Florida New Jersey Vermont 

New Mcvico Bureau of Indian Af fai. . 

Michigan Virgin Islands^^ 

Reviews of FY 89-91 State Plans 

The Tenth Annual Report to Congress included a description of deficiencies 
that occurred with the greatest frequency in State Plans reviewed in 1986 and 
1987. Those areas were: public participation, time lapse on due process appeals 
mediation as a barrier to hearings, defective notice to parents, monitoring 
procedures, and least restrictive environment assurances. State Plans that were 
initially submitted in 1988 also were reviewed pursuant to statutory requirements 
added by the Education of the Handicapped Act of 1986. Final regulations for 
certain provisions hare not yet been published. 

Deficiencies found in the review of those plans were in the following si.x 
categories: 

1) Public participation {See 34 CFR 300.280-284): 

^ Some States did not notify the public of the nature and 
availability of documents appended to, and therefore part of, 
the State Plan. (As State plans have grown increasingly 
sophisticated and comprehensive, they have grown longer. 



^^The Virgin Islands chan^jed its consolidated application status by submitting 
a full intact State Plan for the first time. 
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thus presenting problems in assuring that the public is aware 
of ar d has access to all parts of the Plan.) 

• Some States had not provided the public with .sufficient 
opportunity to comment on the State Plan. 

Individualized education programs (See 34 CFR 300.340-349): 

• Some States had not included statements in their State Plans 
that individualized education programs (lEP) would be 
developed as soon as possible after it had been determined 
that the student needed special education services. 

• Some States omiti.d the requirement that private and/or 
parochial schools conduct lEP meetings for children with 
handicaps who attend parochial programs. 

• Some States did not have statements requiring that written 
prior notice be given to pa/ents a reasonable time before the 
conduct of the meeting to develop, review, or revise the lEP. 

Least restricMve environment (See 34 CFR 300.550-554): 

• Some States had not developed procedurco for providing or 
arranging for the provision of nonacadcmic and 
extracurricular activities and services for studcnvs in special 
education programs. 

• Some States had not described the mangements with public 
or private institutions to ensure that the provisions relating 
to education in the least restrictive environment applied to 
r^iL'rcn with handicaps placed by public 'Agencies in those 
t> ^js of settings. 

Comprehensive system personnel development (See 34 CFR 300 380- 
387): 

• Some States did not describe the results of their annual 
needs assessments in terms of prc-scrvicc training needs. 

• Some States did not describe the target populations that the 
comprehensive system of personnel development would be 
designed to assist. 
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5) Interagency agreements in providing services \See 20 USC 
14l3(a)(13)]: 



• Sonie St ^es had not developed policies and procedures to 
define financial responsibilities of various agencies in the 
provision of services to students. 

• Some States had not developed policies and procedures to 
resolve interagency disagreements. 

• Some States ha '; not developed policies and procedures to 
secure reimbursement from other agencies for the provision 
' r special education and related services. 

• Some States did not provide information on how they would 
make progress toward the development of interagency 
agreements- 

6) Establishment of professional standards [See 20 U.S.C. 1413(a)(14)]: 

• Sonie States had not developed a procedure for examining 
which standards in the State were the highest requirements 
in the State applicable to special education providers. 

• Some States had not provided a plan for each professions' 
discipline area describing how personnel would be hired or 
retrained to meet appropriate State standards. 

In each case :n which OSEP concluded that a deficiency existed, OSEP either 
(i) secured 3 revision prior to CSEP approval and funding, or (2) granted 
approval ba^ed on a plan to correct the deficiency on an agreed upon schedule. 



Compliance MonitoriLg 

OSEP's mechanism for determining SEA compliance with all Federal 
provisicnr, and consistency with an approved State Plan is its Compliance 
Monitor Jng System. Section 616(a) of EHA-B requires the Department to withhold 
funds, after reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing, if the Secretary 

finds (1) that there has been a failure to compiy substantially with any 
provision of Section 612 or Scccion 613, or (2) that in the 
administration of the State Plan there is a failure [by the State] to 
comply with any provision... or with any requirements set forth in the 
application of a local educational agency or intermediate educational 
unit approved by the State educational agency pursuant to the State 
Plan... 
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Section 7^.85 of EDGAR provides that $\tc visits may be made as necessary 
by representatives of the Department of Education to "review program 
accomplishments and management control systems," and provide "such technical 
assistance as may be required." 



OSEP's Compliance Monitoring System 

The OSEP Compliance Monitoring System emphasizes structured interaction 
with, each SEA and is implemented through five components: 

• Annual Performance Reports and Da.a Review; 

• State Pfan Review and Approval (discussed above); 

• Compliance Review; 

• Verification of Corrective Action Plan Implementation; and 

• Specific Compliance Review. 

Ammal Performance Report and Data Review. SEAs arc required each year 
to submit to OSEP several types of information concerning the availability of 
sp'icial education programs within the State, including the number of children 
receiving special education and related services, v^Uing from special education, 
and placed in different educational settings. Other required information includes 
estimates of the anticipated transitional services needed r>r youth exiting school, 
an identification of the types of personnel currently en.ployed and needed, ? 
description of services needing improvement, and an analysis of the expenditures 
of Federal, State and local funds on special education. OSEP also review 
information from other surveys, such as those conducted by the Office for Civil 
Rights p.nd the Office of Adult 2l..^ Vocational Education. By examining these 
data, OSEP is able to screen for potential compliance related issues, and to assist 
States in improving iheir own information systems for similar use. While this 
information is not used as a basis for determination of compliance, h is used to 
identify trends that may reflect problems in the implementation of Federal 
requirements. 

Compliance Review. The periodic on-site review of SEA administration cT 
EHA-B is the most extensive component of OSEP's compliance moniioring system. 
A review includes an on-site visit to the SEA and on-site visits selected 
educational programs within the State. 

The review process is organize 1 around six activities: 

Providing notice of the monitoring schedule estabHiihed for 
each school year. Specific dates for the visit are negotiated 
witn each State. Beginning in January 1988, OSEP revised 



its monitoring cycle by replacing the current three year 
schedule with a four year cycle. (The existing schedule for 
State Plan submission is unchanged.) 

Identifying and selecting sources of data for assessing State 
compliance t ^ developing the monitoring plan. Before going 
on-site, OSEP monitoring teams review relevant information 
for evidence of State compliance. This activity begins with a 
review of the State Plan and other documents received from 
the SEA, other offices within the U.S. Department of 
Education, and other Federal agenclts. Following the leview 
of these data, an OSEP moiJtoring team meets with SEA 
officials to discuss preliminary questions and to finish 
planning the on-site visit. 

Conducting the on-site review. During the on-site review, 
the 05"^? monitoring team interviews SEA and LEA staff, 
reviev . files and student records, and obtai^is data from' 
other appropriate State and local service providers. A public 
meeting is held to provide an opportunity for interested 
persons to present statements regarding the State's 
implementation of its responsibilities. The team pn /ides an 
oral report of concerns noted during its visit to the SEA 
staff in an exir meeting. 

Assessing c mpliance. After the site visit is concluded, the 
monitoring team analyzes all the available information and 
determines areas of noncompliance. If ncr.^nnipliance is 
found, determinations are made about the corrective actions 
needed. 

Reporting monitoring findings. A draft report is issued to 
the SEA for review and comment. The SEA has 30 days to 
respond to the accuracy and completeness of the report and 
state any concerns it has about the stipulated corrective 
actions. OSEP nionitoring staff review any new information 
submitted by the SEA and, where appropriate, amend the 
report. A final report is issu.-:d to the SEA and distributed 
publicly. 

Approving the State's Corrective Action Plan (CA1-). If 
noncompliance is determined and reported to the SEA, a 
Corrective Action Plan is developed and submitted by the 
SEA to CSEP. The CAP resoonds to the OSEP compliance 
monitoring report by including, at a minimum: a) a 
description of the steps to be taken by the SEA to correct 
deficiencies; b) a timeline for completion of all s ^ps; c) the 
identification of Uhy item in the CAP needing clai^f-cation; 
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and d) a detailed description of the documentation to be 
submitted verifying the correction of acficicncies. 

Verification and Support of Corrective Action Plan Implementation. OSEP 
ensures that all agreed-upon corrective actions are implemented and that the 
technical support that OSEP agrees to provide is delivered. 

Specific Compliance Review. The specific compliance review is focused on 
those SEA administrative responsibilities that have been identified for indepth 
analysis by OSEP on the basis of compliance history. State Plan review, OCR and 
OSEP complaints, or analysis of annual data and performance report information, 
or State reports of problem areas. In instances where a problem requires more 
intensive data collection, a specific compliance review may include additional or 
separate on-site investigations at the State and local levels. In addition, OS£P 
may use specific compliauce reviews to focus on one or more requirements in 
scyeral States at the same time* 



Findings Since May 1985 Monitoring Reviews 

By the end of FY 88, OSEP*s Division of Assistance to States had completed 
compliance review site visits for 18 States in Group I and 16 States in Group II 
(soe Table 54). During the same period, 28 reports of the findings of site visits 
were issued. Tne findings of the monitoring reviews are summarized in Table 55, 
which presents the freviency of noncompliance with Federal requirements 
identified through OSEP monitoring. Also presented in the table is the status of 
those findings-that is, whether they are preliminary findings issued only in draft 
reports, or findings issued in final reports. As hown in the rable,^^ States 
showed problems in meeting requirements in a variety of areas, and particularly in 
one or more of the five core areas listed below: 

• SEA monitoring 

• LEA applications 

• Least restrictive environment 

• Individualized education programs (lEPs) 

o Due process and procedural safeguards 

These findings of noncompliance, which are discussed in the paragraphs that 
follow, incorporate findings reported in the Tenth Annual Report to Congress. 



^HVithout identifying individual States, the table shows the number in which 
findings were made v/ith respect to specific regulatory requirements. 
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TABLE 54 
States Monitored Since May 1985 
Monitoring Site Visits 



State 



Date of 
On-Site Visit 



1. Alabama 

2. Alaska 

3. American Samoa 

4. Arizona 

5. Arkansas 

6. BIA 

7. California 

8. Colorado 

9. Connecticut 

10. Delaware 

11. District of Columbia 

12. Florida 

13. Georgia 

14. Guam 

1 5. Hawaii 

16. Idaho 

17. Illinois 

18. Indiana 

19. Iowa 

20. Kansas 

21. Kentucky 

22. Louisiana 

23. Maine 

24. Marshall Islands 

25. Maryland 

26. Massachusetts 

27. Michigan 

13. Micronesia (FSM) 

29. Minnesota 

30. Mississippi 

31. Missouri 

32. Montana 

33. Nebraska 

34. Nevada 

35. New Hampshire 



03/23-27/87 

09/14-18/87 

OP/15-28/85 

06/06-10/88 

01/21-24/86 

11/30-12/4/87 

09/19-27/85 

06/01-05/87 

TBD-FY 89 

04/04-07/852/ 

04/11-15/88 

02/71-27/87 

01/ ..-17/86 

09, j-28/85 

09/15-28/85 

TBD-FY 89 

TBD-FY 89 

11/18-22/85 

09/26-30/88 

12/09-13/85 

08/19-23/85 

06/10-14/85 

06/03-12/87 

09/15-28/85 

02/03-07/86 

03/10-14/86 

09/19-23/88 

09/15-28/85 

07/08-12/85 

02/U2-06/87 

01/11-15/C.8 

TBD-FY 89 

05/18-22/87 

0///20-25/86 

TBD-FY89 
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Table 14 (continued) 



State 



Date of 
On-Site Visit 



36. 


New Jersey 


03/06-10/87 


37. 


New Mexico 


03/14-18/88 


38. 


New York 


TBD-FY 89 


39. 


North Carolina 


10/31-11/4/88 


40. 


North Dakota 


TBD-FY 89 


41. 


Northern Marianas 


09/15-28/85 


42. 


Ohio 


01/27-31/86 


43. 


Oklahoma 


03^31-04/04/86 


44. 


Oregon 


12/01-05/86 


45. 


Palau 


09/l>28/85 




P/*nn c vl \7Q n i ;> 

Mry^llHoy IV allla. 


U2/Ul-05/(5o 


47. 


Puerto Rico 


TBD-FY 89 


48. 


Rhode Island 


06/02-06/86 


49. 


South Carolina 


05/06-10/85 


50. 


South Dakota 


TBD-FY 89 


51. 


Tennessee 


04/27-05/01/87 


52. 


Texas 


04/14-18/86 


53. 


Utah 


TBD-FY 89 


54. 


Vermont 


04/06-10/87 


55. 


Virginia 


TBD-FY 89 


56. 


\ Tgin Islands 


02/23-28/86 


57. 


Washington 


05/16-20/88 


58. 


West Virginia 


03/23-28/86 


59. 


Wisconsin 


05/09-13/88 


60. 


Wyoming 


09/26-30/88 



a/Includes pilot visit of Delaware for development of new 
monitoring procedures and technical assistance visits to insular areas to 
assess and promote the full implementation of EHA-B. 

Note: The notation "TBD-FY 89" indicates projected on-site visits 
during the remainder of FY 89. 
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Information on the frequency of particular findings in Table 55 is 
summarized by State groupings. Group I States, visited through the end of 
FY 86. were monitored ^^ith respect to a broad range of areas, with particular 
( on implementation of general supervision, SEA monitoring of LEAs, and 
least restrictive environment (LRE). Group II States, visited in FY 87 and FY 88 
were monitored largely in the five core areas listed above, plus areas that came 
to the monitoring team's attention through c -mplaints, written inquiries, public 
comment, or information obtained while investigating the five core areas. This 
change was made in order to provide more emphasis on high priority areas The 
table^ also reflects OSEP's practice of compiling a draft report, seeking the 
State s comment on the accuracy of the draft, and then issuing a final report. 

State Educational Agency Monitoring. Each State is responsible for 
monitoring those agencies in the State subject to EHA-B reruiiements The 
compliance review findings indicate that many States had not adopted monitoring 
procedures that were effective in identifying deficiencies in the administration of 
special education programs. 

SEAS that were reviewed by OSEP were found to have significant 
deficiencies in procedures for collecting or analyzing information at a level that 
would allow them to detect compliance failures. In certain of the Group II States 
monitored, for example, the SEAs either relied on self reports or self assessments 
by LEAs rather than independently investi.iating compl'ance by those ncies or 
failed to monitor periodically all public agencies. In other in.stances, ^.me SEAs 
cither failed to not;<'y LEAs of numerous instances of iioncompliancc identified 
through SEA and OSEP monitoring, or failed to ensure correction of thc- 
deficiencies that SEAs had identified. In one State, OSEP found that such 
deficiencies were the probable result of the limited number of SEA staff assigned 
to conduct monitoring and the deficient monitoring procedures employed. Two of 
the Group II States were cited for failing to monitor programs for incarcerated 
youth in correctional facilities for adult offenciers to determine if Federal laws 
governing handicapped childien were baing implemented. 

Further, OSEP found that procedures in some States to assure the correction 
of program deficiencies were ineffective, resulting in some instances in poor 
implementation of these States' existing enforcement authority. OSEP examined 
whether SEAs had adopted a method for correcting identified acfic^encies that 
ensures that affected public agencies take steps to correct each identified 
deficiency, prevent the recurrence of each identified deficiency, and eliminate the 
past effects of each Jentified dp^ciency. OSEP found instance? where SEAs 
acceptcH agency responses to corrective orders that would not satisfy tlrs 
standard, issued recomm-.ndations rather than requiring corrective actions, or did 
not specify the types of corrective actions that the SEA believed should have 
b'en taken. 

In an effort to correct such problems, OSEP has required that each of fhe 
States involved develop specific procedures for determining if specie' education 
programs under its Juri.sdiction meet State standards as well as EHA-B and EDGAR 
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TABLE 55 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Fedora* Requirements 
Within State Groups I and li as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Group I Group II 
V ^=1) (N=80 



Group I Group II 
(N-17) (N=3) 



1. State Educational Agency Monitoring 

• Adopt and use proper methods for 1 8 16 
monitoring agencies, institutions, 

and organizations responsible for 
carrying out speci .1 education 
prograi.^s in the State. 

• Adopt and use proper methods to 18 14 
correct deficiencies discovered 

through monitoring. 

• Adopt and use adequate proceaures 1 8 11 
for enforcement of legal 

obligations imposed on responsible 
agencies. 

• Maintain monitoring and other 4 
records for five years after 

project activities are completed. 



Note: Most States were not monitored in all 15 areas. For Group U States, 
the core areas investigated were: SEA Monitoring, LEA Applications, LRE, lEPs, 
and Due Process and Procedural Safeguards. Nine of the States monitored since 
FY 85 have received preliminary findings in Draft Reports, but have nut yet 
received Final Reports. Information from Draft Reports on these States is 
reflected under the heading "Preliminary," since final findings are not yet 
available. Twenty States have received Draft as well as Final Reports. 
Information from the Final Reports on these States is reflected under the heading 
"final." Site visits have been conducted in three other States, but Draft Reports 
have not yet been issued 

"N" equals the number of States in each grouping. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Idennfie j 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Preliminar y 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEF Report 



Group I Group II Gioup I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N-3) 



2. Local Educational Agency Applications 

• Adopt and use adequate procedures, 1 6 9 
including criteria for reviewing 

applications. 

• Disapprove LEA applications that 1 7 12 
do not comply with applicable 

Federal statutes and regulationx.. 

• Develop procedures that reasonably 1 g 
inform applicants of requirements 

for approval of applications. 

• Provide notice and opportunity for 1 
a hearing before disapproving 

app 'nation. 



• 



Assure correct procedures used 
for significant amend»r.cnts to an 
LEA application. 

Consider any decision resulting 
from a due process hearing that 
was adverse to the applicant 
before approving an application 
for EHA-B funds. 



• Require assurances from LEAs of 
compliance with EDGAR. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within Stat^ Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Group I Group II Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



3. General Supervision 

• Ensure free appropriate public 
education provided according to 
Slate and Federal standards to 
handicapped children and youth 
and that each ^uch education 
program in the State is under 

^ the general supervision of SEA 
officials responsible for 
handicapped education programs. 

• Ensure that such programs meet 
education standards of the SEA 
and EHA-B requirements. 

• Assure thd public agencies retain 
records necessary to demonstrate 
that applicable requirements are 
met. 

• Adopt and use a proper method for 
disseminating information on 
program requirements and 
successful practices. 

• Assure that each public agency 
adopts and uses appropriate 
incthods for coordinating special 
education pr^/grams and projects 
within its jurisdiction. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance \.ith Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliafk.c Reviews 
IFY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Req. irements Monitored 



Group I Group 11 Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



3. General Supervision (cont'd) 

• Ensure that State advisory panel: ; 
meets as needed tc conduct 

business; submits required 
reports; and serves without 
compensation. 

• Ensn*"" that qualified special ] 

ion personnel are 
a< id in all schools. 

4. Due Piuc^ess and Procedural Safeguards 

• Ensure that each public agency 4 ; 
establishes and implements 

procedural safeguards that meet 
Federal requirements. 

e Ensure that parents of 

handicapped childrc>i are afforded 
the opportunity tc inspect and 
review all educational records 
with respect w the child's 
identification, evaluation, 
educational placement, or 
provision of a free appropriate 
public education. 

• Ensure that parental consent is 3 1 
obtained prior to preplacement 

evaluation or initial special 
education placement. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Renort 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=:8) 



Group I Group II 
(N=17) (N=:3) 



Due Process and Procedural Safeguards 
(cont'd) 

• Ensure that agencies provide 
parents with written notice within 
a reasonable time before acting on 
a proposal or refusal to initiate 

or change a handicapped child's 
identification, evaluation, 
placement, or to provide or deny a 
free appropriate public education. 

• Ensure that agencies provide 
parent notice that includes a 
full explanation of all procedural 
safeguards available. 

• Ensure that the written notice to 
parents provided by public agencies 
contains adequate descriptions and 
explanations of agency proposals or 
refusals relating to the child's 
identification, evaluation, 
placement, or provision of a free 
appropriate public education. 



• Ensure that those entitled to due 
process hearings (parents and 
agencies) are able to initiate a 
hearing. 

• Ensure that due process hearings 
are conducted, and decisions 
rendered, within required 
timelines. 
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Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary Final 
OSEP Report OSEP fleport 



^ ^ , ^ . Group I Group II Group I Group II 

Federal Requirements Monitored (N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 
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Due Proceis and Procedural Safeguards 
(cont'd) 
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Ensure that an aggrieved party to 2 
a due process hearing has the right 
to appeal to the State (two-tier 
system). 

Ensure that any reviewing official 2 
examines the entire record. 



• Ensure that hearing officials i 
conducting a hearing are impartial 

and that a list of their names and 
qualifications is available. 

« Establish procedures to ensure 2 
that hearing decisions arc final 
unless appealed. 

• SEA and qV other public agencies 2 
ensure thai £HA-B administrative 

hearing rights are afforded if a 
hearing is conducted as part of 
an appeal. 

• Ensure that findings and decisions 1 1 
of due process hearings arc 

transmitted to the Stave Advisory 
panel. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary Final 
OSEP Report OSEP Report 



Group I Group II Group I Group II 
Federal Requirements Monitored (N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



4. Due Process and Procedural Safeguards 
(cont*d) 

• Ensure an impartial review of a 
due process hearing and that the 
reviewing officiaPs decision is 
final, unless a civil action is 
brought. 

• Ensure that efforts at mediation 
of disputes are offered as a 
voluntary, not a mandatory, step 
prior to conducting a formal due 
process hearing. 

• Ensure that parents involved in 
hearings are given the right to 
have the child who is the subject 
of the hearing present at the 
hearing and to open the hearing to 
the public. 

• Ensure that each public agency 
establishes and implements 
procedural safeguards that ensure 
parents are afforded rights 
relating to the independent 
educational evaluation. 

c Ensure that parents who are 
parties to due process procedures 
are notified of the right to bring a 
civil action in State or Federal 
court. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Review^ 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 





Preliminary 
OSEP Report 


Final 
OSEP Report 


Federal Requirements Monitored 


Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 


Group I Group II 
(N=17) (N=3) 


5. Least Restrictive Environment 








Ensure that each public agency 
establishes and implements procedures 
that meet Federal requirements for 
educating handicapped children in the 
least restrictive environment, 
including: 








• To the maximum extent appropriate, 
children who are handicapped are 
educated with nonhandicapped 
children. 


1 


7 


12 3 


• Removal of children with handicaps 
from the regular educational 
environment occurs only when the 
iiaiuK; diiu bcvcriiy oi iiie nanQi~ 
cap is such that eduction in 
regular classes with the use of 
supplementary aids and services 
cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 


1 


7 


15 3 


• Handicapped children are not 
removed from the regular educa- 
tional setting without valid 
justification. 


I 


7 


15 " 3 


• Placement decisions are not made 
on the basis of the category of 
the child's handicapping 
condition, for administrative 


I 


7 


12 1 



convenience, or prior to the 
development of a completed lEP. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II Group ! Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



5. Least Restrictive Environment 
(cont'd) 

• Placement decisions are made by 
a group of persons, including 
persons knowledgeable about the 
child, the meaning of the evalua- 
tion data, and the placement 
options. 

• A continuum of alternative 
placements is available to 
implement each child's lEP. 

0 Each handicapped child's 
educational placement is 
determined at least annually. 

• Approvable LEA applications set 
forth procedures for implementa- 
tion of lEP requirements and 
describe the number of handicapped 
children within each disability 
area served in each type of 
placement. 

• Requirements regarding education 
of children in the least 
restrictive environment are 
effectively implemented in private 
and public institutions by making 
arrangements with both to ensure 
the rights of resident children. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 





Preliminary 
OSEP Report 


Final 
OSEP Report 


Federal Requirements Monitored 


Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 


Group I Group II 
(N=I7) (N=3) 


5- Least Restrictive Environment 
(cont'd) 






• Provide full information to 

teachers and administrators about 
their responsibilities for imple- 
menting the least restrictive 
environment provisions; provide 
necessary technical assistance and 
training to ensure implementation. 


3 


2 1 


• Placement decisions conform with 
other applicable Federal require- 
ments, including using information 
from a variety of sources. 


3 


1 


• Each handicapped child's educa- 
tional placement is as close as 
pubbiuic 10 me cniia s nome. 




1 


• Each public agency takes steps to 
ensure that handicapped children 
participate, to the maximum extent 
appropriate, in the various 
non-academic and extracurricular 
activities offered by the agency. 


1 2 


5 1 


• Public agencies take steps to 

ensure that each handicapped child 
has available the variety of 
educational programs and services 
available to nonhandicapped 
children in the area they serve. 


2 


• 4 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary Final 
OSEP Report OSEP Report 



Group I Group II Group I Group II 
Federal Requirements Monitored (N=I) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 

6. Individualized Education Programs 
(lEPs) 

• Adopt and use procedures for 3 2 1 
monitoring and evaluating the 

manner in which lEPs are 
developed, implemented, reviewed, 
and revised. 

• Ensure that an lEP is developed 2 
and implemented for each 

handicapped child placed in or 
referred to a private school or 
facility by a public agency or 
enrolled in such placement by 
the parents. 

• Ensure that lEPs contain all 8 2 1 
required information. 

• Ensure that parents attend lEP 4 4 1 
mcet-ags or are given an 

opportunity to participate by 
other methods when unable to 
attend. 

• Ensure that parents are given an 4 1 
opportunity to fully participate 

in developing or revising the lEP 
considered in the meeting. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requiremi^nts Monitored 



Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 



Group I Group II 
(N=17) (N=3) 



6. Individualized Education Programs 
(lEPs) (cont'd) 

• Each public agency establish and 4 ; 
implement procedures to ensure 

that an lEP meeting is held and 
an lEP developed prior to 
providing services to a child. 

• Ensure that other required parti- 3 3 
cipants are present at lEP 

meetings. 

• Ensure that lEPs include pro- 
visions that make available 
physical education services, 
specially designed if necessary, 
to each handicapped child. 

• Ensure that each public agency 2 2 
provides special education and 

related services to handicapped 
children in accordance with their 
needs as determined by the child's 
most current evaluation and lEP. 

7. Administration of Funds 

• Assure that each recipient 2 2 
maintains records that fully show 

how grant funds are used, 
total program costs, other funds 
used, and need for audits. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985^- FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II Group I C:oup II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) ^N=3) 



7. Administration of Funds (cont'd) 

• LEA requests for use of an 
indirect cost rate are approved 
in accordance with applicable 
cost accounting procedures. 

• Assure LEAs use EHA-B funds only 
for excess costs of special 
education and related services 
provided to handicapped children. 

• Adopt and use adequate policies 
and procedures to ensure that 
EHA-B funds are spent and 
administered in accordance with 
applicable law, including: 

- Non-commingling 

Proper computing of excess 
cost formula for consolidated 
program applications 

- Obtaining prior approval as re- 
quired for certain expenditures. 

- Expenditures only for programs 
that serv: handicapped children. 

- Properly administering each 
program and avoiding illegal, 
imprudent, wasteful, or extra- 
vagant use of funds by the 
State or other agencies. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 





Preliminary 
OSEP Report 


Final 
OSEP Report 


Federal Requirements Monitored 


Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 


Group I Group II 
(N=17) (N=3) 


8. Complaint Management 






• Adopt and use written procedures 
consistent with EDGAR rules for 
receiving, managing, and reSvOlving 
complaints. 


1 


8 


• Effectively resolve complaints to 
ensure compliance with State and 
Federal requirements. 




1 


• Establish time limits for complaint 
resolution. 


2 


3 


• Establish criteria for allowing 
extension of time limits for 
complaint resolution. 


1 


3 


• Include in the complaint management 
process procedures that provide 
parties the right to request from 
the Secretary of Education (U.S.) 
a review of the State's final 
decision. 




2 



9. Student Evaluation 



Adopt and implement procedures to 
ensure that evaluation procedures that 
meet Federal requirements are used for 
all handicapped children, so that: 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of. Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Y/ithin State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II Group i Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



9. Student Evaluation (cont'd) 

• Evaluations are conducted in 
accordance with those requirements 
before an lEP is developed 

and any action taken regarding 
initial placement. 

• Evaluation materials are provided 
and administered in the child's 
native language or other mode of 
communication unless clearly 

not feasible to do so. 

• Reevaluations are conducted 
within a three year time period. 

• Reevaluations are complete and 
conducted by multidisciplinary 
teams. 

10. Privacy and Confidentiality 



Assure that responsible agencies 
provide training or instruction 
to all appropriate persons 
regarding State policies and pro- 
cedures for protecting parent and 
children's rights. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



10. Privacy and Confidentiality (cont'd) 

• Ensure that parents are notified 
of their rights to confidentiality 
of information on an annual basis, 
including the right to file 

a complaint with the Secretary 
under the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974. 

11. Child Count 

• Submit to the U.S. Department of 
Education child count reports that 
comply with EHA-B requirements. 

• Establish and implement procedures 
to ensure that ineligible children 
are not included. 

• Provide adequate procedures for 
monitoring and verifying agency 
child counts. 

12. Program Evaluation 

• Adopt and implement adequate pro- 
cedures for evaluating, at least 
annually, the effectiveness of 
programs, including evaluation 

of lEPs. 
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Tabic 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 







Preliminary 

r^QTTP P />nrkrf 

v-ioJtr ixcpori 


Final 
\JoJtr Kcpori 


Federal Requirements Monitored 


Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 


Group I Group II 
(N=17) (N=3) 


12. 


Program Evaluation (cont'd) 

• Procedures adopted are adequate 
to ensure program evaluations yield 
information useful for program 
improvement. 




*> 

2 


13. 


Surrogate Parents 








• Adopt and implement procedures for 
ensuring that each public agency 
has a method for selecting and 
appointing surrogate parents in 
accordance with applicable Federal 
criteria. 


3 


3 




• Assure that persons assigned as 


1 


3 



surrogate parents are not employees 
of a public agency involved in a 
handicapped child's education 
or care. 

14. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) 

Establish policies and procedures 
adequate to fulfill all CSPD 
requirements, including: 

• Description of the CSPD respon- 1 
sibilities of the SEA and other 
involved agencies and institutions. 
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Tabic 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviews 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preiimin?iry 
OSEP Report 



Final 
OSEP Report 



Federal Requirements Monitored 



Group I Group II 
(N=l) (N=8) 



Group 1 Group II 
(N=17) (N=3) 



14. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) (cont'd) 

• Reliable methods for ascertaining 4 
the availability of sufficient 

numbers of quaJified personnel. 

• A process for conducting the annual 5 
training needs assessment and using 

those results in CSPD 
implementation. 

• Procedures used in evaluating the 1 
effectiveness of the inservice 

training provided. 

• Description of SEA responsibility 4 
in disseminating information about 

significant and promising 
educational practices and materials 
resulting from research and the 
criteria for selection of such 
practices. 

• Description of the technical 4 
assistance provided to LEAs for 

CSPD implementation and 
procedures for responding to 
requests for such assistance. 

• Procedures for funding CSPD, 1 
Including methods for obtaining 

funds and criteria for awarding 
funds. 
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Table 55 (continued) 



Frequency of Noncompliance with Federal Requirements 
Within State Groups I and II as Identified 
in EHA-B Compliance Reviows 
(FY 1985 - FY 1988) 



Preliminary Final 
OSEP Report OSEP Report 



Group I Group II Group I Group II 
Federal Requirements Monitored (N=l) (N=8) (N=17) (N=3) 



14. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) (cont'd) 

• Procedures for developing and 4 
conducting in service training 

programs that meet Federal 
criteria. 

• Criteria for obtaining contractual 1 
services with other agencies or 

institutions of higher education 
to carry out innovative or experi- 
mental CSPD programs. 

• Demonstration that institutions 2 
of higher education, and other 

agencies or organizations, have 
the opportunity to participate 
fully in development, review, and 
annual updating of CSPD. 
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requirements. The procedures include submission of detailed corrective action 
plans, revised monitoring procedures and instruments, written procedures to ensure 
the collection, analysis and maintenance of relevant information, and 
documentation that appropriate enforcement action had been taken to identify and 
correct continuing noncompliances. 

LEA Applications. SEAs are responsible for developing procedures that LEAs 
and other public agencies must follow when submitting applications for EHA-B 
funds. In addition, SEAs' procedures must include consideration of any due 
process hearing decisions against an applicant or any other previous actions to 
withhold funds from an applicant for noncompliance. 

The OSEP monitoring teams found problems in the SEA review and approval 
process for LEA applications in 25 States. The problems found in monitoring the 
Group II States were generally typical of those found in the other States. The 
most^ significant problems included evidence that SEAs had approved LEA 
applications that contained policies that were inconsistent with Federal 
requirements, or accepted statements of assurances where Federal requirements 
specify the submission of policies and procedures for implementing certain 
requirements. OSEP teams found a few instances where outdated policies and 
procedures (dating back to 1974) had been accepted in LEA applications. Due to 
the failure to require amendments to outdated policies and procedures, the 
standard forms used for prior written notice of agency decisions that were sent 
to parents in some LEAs did not provide a full explanation of EHA-B procedural 
safeguards. Thus, a relatively frequent finding was that SEAs lacked effective 
procedures for determining if applicants meet each of the many requirements of 
the law, and/or for verifying that significant amendments to LEA applications hud 
been made properly. Consistent with these findings, a sampling of LEA 
applications by OSEP monitoring teams revealed many LEA applications that failed 
to meet all EHA-B regulations. 

OSEP's monitoring of corrective actions included 1) reviewing the 
comprehensiveness and explicitness of the SEAs* revised application procedures, 
making sure that each SEA provided applicants with these updated procedures- and 
2) examining a sample of the first group of applications or amended applications 
approved under an SEA*s revised procedures to make sure that they meet all 
Federal requirements. 

Least^ Restrictive Environment. Each State is responsible for ensuring that 
each public agency serving handicapped students meets the Federal requirements 
for educating those students in the least restrictive environment (LRE). A 
primary requirement is to educate children who are handicapped with children who 
are not handicapped, to the maximum extent appropriate. The removal of 
handicapped children from the regular educational environment is to occur only 
when the nature or severity of a handicap is such that education in regular 
classrooms (with supplementary aids and services) cannot be accomplished. 
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Based on site visits conducted by OSEP monitorI*\g teams, several States 
continue to have significant problems in fully implementing the LRE requirements. 
In some States, problems are statewide. Regulations in some States describe 
program delivery models for each handicapping condition that appear to limit the 
range of placement options for children with certain categories of handicaps. For 
example, the special class "model" was the only option identified in two States for 
serving children with moderate and severe mental retardation. The OSEP 
monitoring teams found evidence in numerous LEAs in several States that it was 
common practice to remove children from the regular educational environment, 
either based on the category of a child's handicapping condition or on the 
configuration of the agency's service delivery system, even when State regulations 
did not appear to promote such practices. On-site investigations revealed 
instances where LEAs did not have available a continuum of alternative 
placements to the extent necessary to implement the lEPs of children in their 
jurisdictions. Often no educational reasons v/ere discerned, either from the 
reviews of student records or interviews with school staff, to support the decision 
that those students' lEPs could only be implemented in a separate facility. In 
several States, no evidence was found that public agencies made efforts to alter, 
or consider altering, the delivery of special education or to provide supplementary 
aids or services to enable children to remain in the regular educational 
environment. In one State, LEAs were found to have removed students from 
regular educational environments to make classroom space available to 
nonhandicapped children. 

Findings in both Group I and Group II States indicate that many States have 
not established procedures to ensure that the removal of handicapped children 
from the regular educational environment is warranted and based on the 
requirements of EHA-B. In addition, OSEP monitoring teams continue to find 
instances where placements have been determined prior to the development of a 
complete lEP, and where no procedures have been adopted or implemented to 
ensure participation of handicapped children who were segregated fc. most or all 
instructional periods with children who are not handicapped. In some States, 
OSEP monitoring teams concluded that a child's placement depended on vvhich 
LEA was making ^ the placement. That is, while children with a certain 
handicapping condition in one LEA might be placed in a variety of settings in 
accordance with individual assessments, children in another LEA might 
automatically be assigned to one specific setting determined by that handicapping 
condition. 

The corrective actions initiated by OSEP in response to these LRE findings 
require States to make extensive remedial efforts. Not only are States required 
to develop detailed policies and procedures and to disseminate them to public 
agencies, but they are also asked to ensure that all other affected public 
agencies understand these requirements. Some States were required to assure that 
each LEA in which violations of LRE were found convene lEP meetings by an 
established timeline for children placed in separate facilities. At those meetings, 
each affected child's placement was to be reviewed to determine if the decision is 
consistent with the revised State policies and procedures. Furthermore, States 
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citecl for violations of LRE requirements were required to (1) ensure that LEA 
applications submitted subsequent tc approval of revised LRE policies and 
procedures contain copies of current LRE policies and procedures, and (2) to 
review the cont .its to determine compliance with Federal and State rules relative 
to LRE. 

hidividiialized Education Programs. One or more violations of the lEP 
requirements were found in 17 States during OSEP site visits to Group I and 
Group II States. The most frequent type of finding was that lEPs did not contain 
all necessary irrormation. Specific deficiencies noted in some student records 
included: statements of p.^ssent levels of educational performance or annual goals 
were missing or did not conform with Federal requirements: deficient statements 
of the specific special education and related services to be provided to the child; 
use of lEP forms that failed to include all of the lEP elements, resulting in 
incomplete lEPs; and failure to specify the amount of services to be provided. 

Due Process and Procedural Safeguards. Each SEA is responsible for 
ensuring that it and each public agency within the State establish and implement 
procedural safeguards that meet Federal requirements. Most of the States visited 
have taken extensive measures to meet those requirements. However, findings 
from monitoring visits showed that most States were deficient in one or more 
aspects of their procedures. 

The most common deficiencies across the State groupings involved the 
requirement that public agencies give written notice to parents prior to taking 
certain actions with respect to their handicapped child. Specifically, such notice 
must be provided whenever the responsible agency proposes or refuses to initiate 
or change a handicapped child's identification, evaluation, or placement, or to 
provide or deny a free appropriate public education to that child. Some States 
were found to have deficiencies in the content of the notices and other 
information on due process rights provided to parents. In several States, there 
was no evidence that required notices were always given prior to evaluation or 
placement, or that, if notices v/ere provided, they contained the required 
explanation of all procedural safeguards available to parents. 

While a wide range of deficiencies was noted in eight of the Group I and 
Group II States visited, in most States the problems were relatively limited, as 
were the resulting corrective actions required by OSEP. Other problems identified 
in one or more States in Group IJ included: failure to ensure that parents could 
effectively exercise their right to obtain an independent educational evaluation; 
failure to ensure the impartiality of hearing or reviewing officers or surrogate 
parents; failure to inform parents that they could appeal adverse hearing decisions 
to Federal as well as to State courts; failure to ensure that hearing officer 
decisions are final, unless appealed, and must be implemented; and not sending 
copies of due process decisions to th't State advisory panel. 

General Supervision. Each SEA must meet the requirement to ensure that all 
special education programs are under the general supervision of the authorities 
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responsible for special education in the SEA and meet the education standards 
established by the SEA. The SEA thus is responsible and - accountable for 
educational programs for children with handicaps that arc administered by any 
other public agency within the State. Each SEA is further required to ensure 
that it and ail other public agency receiving EHA-B funds retain, for at least 
five years, any records needed to demonstrate compliance with EHA-B 
requirements. 

More than three-quarters of the SEAs visited had problems in fully meeting 
the general supervision requirements. Ii? some States, the SEA had failed^-^o 
exercise its general supervisory authority to ensure that all handicapped children 
had a free^appropriate public education svailabic. In five States, this occurred in 
the case of children and youth with handicaps in juvenile and adult correctional 
facilities. However, OSEP teams also found situations where SEAs were not given 
sufficient authority, under State law, over health agencies involved in the 
education of handicapped children. lEP committees in those jurisdictions could 
not include some needed related services (occupational or physical therapy, for 
example) in a handicapped child's lEP in the absence of authorization by those 
health agencies. In certain other cases. State agencies (such as State schools for 
the deaf) exercised independent authority under the laws of their States to admit 
students without referral from other public agencies, thus being inconsistent with 
the IE? and placement procedural sequence required by EHA-B. Some of the 
students admitted to those special purpose facilities potentially could have been 
appropriately placed in LEA programs. 

For those States and others where noncompliance with EHA-B requirements 
in this area were found, the corrective actions required by OSEP varied depending 
on the extent o^* the problem within each State. For the deficiencies described 
above, SEAs were asked to demonstrate, by the submission of relevant documents, 
that the SEA has been given specific authority for general supervision of public 
agency programs providing special education and related services. Further, SEAs 
were required, at times, to conduct on-site visits to review agency implementation 
of the State's policies and procedures for compliance with Federal regulations. 
Following such site visits, SEAs were responsible for correcting any remaining 
deficiencies identified during the on-site visit and providing reports to OSEP over 
the course of the completion of those activities. 

Complaint Management. Under the EDGAR provisions for this area, each 
SEA is responsible for receiving and resolving any complaint that the State or 
any public agency receiving EHA-B funds is violating a Federal statute or 
regulation. About one-half of the States monitored by OSEP showed deficiencies 
in one or more phases of their implementation of the EDGAR complaint 
management requirements. Some Group II States monitored during this cycle had 
problems similar to those identified among Group I States: namely, failure to 
resolve complaints within the required timeline of 60 calendar days, unless 
extended because of exceptional circumstances; the absence of written complaint 
management procedures; or failing to inform complainants of the right to request 
that the U.S. Secretary of Education review the State's handling of the 
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complaint. In several States, OSEP found that State policy barred parents from 
exercising the option of bringing complaints under either the complaint process or 
the due process system. 

In^ most cases, OSEP required SEAs to implement corrective actions that 
would improve the process by providing complainants with adequate, accurate 
information about the complaint process and by reviewing, adopting, and 
submitting to OSEP State procedures consistent with the EDGAR rules. 

Other Areas of Noncompliance. As shown in Table 55, OSEP monitoring 
teams found a variety of other problems in the States visited through FY 88. 
However, in the remaining areas, violations seemed to occur in fewer States and 
with less frequency than in those core areas described above. (See the Ninth 
Annual Report to Congress for a description of the types of problems OSEP teams 
found ir areas such as child count, administration of funds, and surrogate 
parents.) 

OSEP continues to review and refine its State Plan and compliance 
monitoring procedures, based on its experiences during onsite reviews and the 
feedback it receives from individuals and organizations involved in or concerned 
with the education of children with handicaps. In FY 87 and FY 88 the Regional 
Resource. Centers program administered by OSEP continued to offer technical 
assistance to States^ to improve their implementation of EHA-B requirements. 
Through these activities, OSEP exercises continuous oversight of the activities of 
recipients of EHA-B funds. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: REGIONAL RESOURCE 
AND FEDERAL CENTERS PROGRAM 

OSEP sponsors technical assistance programs to help States meet the 
requirements of EHA-B and improve the quality of special education services. The 
Regional Resource Center Program (RRC), authorized by Public Law 90-247, is the 
largest and oldest of these technic, assistance programs. The RRC program 
provides timely assistance to all 60 St tes and jurisdictions through a network of 
six regional centers: the Northeast Regional Resource Center; the South Atlantic 
RRC; the Mid-South RRC; the Great Lakes Area RRC; the Mountain Plains RRC; 
and the Western RRC, which serves Pacific insular areas as well as jurisdictions 
in the continental U.S. Each of the centers serves between 7 and 14 States and 
territories. In addition, in 1988, OSEP established a Federal Resource Center at 
the University of Kentucky. 

Starting with four centers in 1969, the RRC program emphasized direct 
diagnosis of children, the development of experimental program models, and 
training support to teachers. In 1977, the program emphasis shifted away from 
direct services to children toward assisting State education agencies (SEAs) to 
meet their responsibilities under P.L. 94-142. Subsequently the RRC program has 
increasingly focused its efforts on capacity building and systemic program 
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development in States. Most recently, the Education of the Handicapped Act 
Amendments of 1986 reauthorized the program and established new priorities for 
RRC assistance to States. The amendments directed the centers to provide 
services consistent with State-identified priority needs and the findings that 
result from compliance monitoring activities carried out by the Secretary. Under 
the program, RRCs attempt to: 

• Assist in the identification and resolution of ^ persistent 
problems in providing quality special education and related 
services and early intervention services; 

• Assist in the development, identification and replication of 
successful programs and practices that will improve service 
delivery; 

• Gather and disseminate information within regions and 
coordinate activities with other RRCs and relevant federally 
funded projects; 

• Assist in the improvement of information dissemination to 
and training activities for professionals and parents; and 

• Provide information to and training for agencies, institutions, 
and organizations regarding techniques and approaches for 
submitting applications for grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements authorized under Parts C through G of EHA. 

The primary client of RRC technical assistance is the SEA. In addition, 
through the SEA, services are provided to others, including local educational 
agencies, other professionals, and parents. The centers tailor services to the 
needs of individual States within their regions, and also sponsor multi-state 
activities and work collaboratively with other RRCs to address needs identified 
across regions. Working within the national technical assistance network, each of 
the RRCs maintains current information on the States it serves as well as state- 
of-the-art information on priority topics. Through its regional center, each 
State has timely access to a wide range of current information on research, 
policies, procedures, and practices concerning the education of children with 
handicaps. 

In September 1988, OSEP awarded a contract to the University of Kentucky 
to operate a seventh center, the Federal Resource Center, whicn assists the RRCs 
in meeting State needs in areas of national priority. Among other tasks, the 
Federal center will develop a national profile of technical assistance needs, 
conduct analyses and develop models to address persistent problems in 
administering and assessing special education programs, and provide training and 
support to the RRCs. 
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The RRCs help SEAs improve special education and related services for 
students with handicaps through the identification, development, and replication of 
successful programs and practices. Technical assistance strategies include 
consultation, training, information dissemination, model development and 
replication, product development, and linking States with other resources. RRC 
assistance processes are designed to ensure proper matches between the presenting 
need and the chosen strategy, emphasizing client ownership of the problem and 
commitment to applying a solution. 

Between 1983 and 1988, the RRCs have provided over 80,000 instances of 
technical assistance service to States. (This number represents instances of 
service rather than the number of individuals receiving services.) While SEA 
administrators remain the primary clients, RCCs also serve LEA administrators and 
others, usually as part of a participatory planning effort, or as recipients of a 
joint SEA-RRC development effort. During this period of time, RRCs reported 
providing services to teachers 10,018 times, to related service personnel 4,359 
times, to LEA administrators 21,925 times, to SEA administrators 20,597 times, to 
parents 16,100 times and to- others 11,235 times. Parent involvement has been an 
RRC priority for the past five years and represents almost 20 percent of the 
total services rendered. Other recipients of services include faculty in 
institutions of higher education, members of advocacy organizations, and staff in 
other Stale agencies. 

Between 1983 and 1988, RRCs delivered assistance through a wide variety of 
intervention strategies. During this time RRCs reported providing 4,569 
consultations, sponsoring 1,453 workshops, topical meetings or conferences, 
conducting 2,044 information searches, and developing 246 publications and 48 
non-print products. The RRCs provide most of their services through direct 
interaction (consultation, workshops and training), rather than product 
development and dissemination. Even so, nearly 300 products have resulted from 
RRC assistance in the past five years. Through this variety of interventions, the 
RRCs help to improve the formal State systems that are needed to promote the 
effective delivery of special education service. RRC efforts, combined with State 
initiatives, administrative and political readiness, and other factors, have played a 
significant part in systemic improvements that have occurred over the last decade 
in States' capacity to meet the educational needs of children with handicaps. 

Currently, RRCs provide assistance in three broad areas: (1) needs related 
to proper administration of policies and procedures as identified by OSEP's 
monitoring of SEAs--for example, least restrictive environment or SEA monitoring 
practices; (2) Federal initiatives (for example, early childhood education, 
transition from school to work and adult life, and parent involvement in 
educational decision making); and (3) State-identified needs. In 1987, the six 
RRCs conducted the first of two major needs assessment and planning cycles 
under their current contracts. Each center developed State assistance plans with 
each State in its region', including technical assistance agreements (TAAs) 
detailing specific technical assistance activities RRCs will deliver during the 
period 1987-89. A large majority-79 percent-of the total number of TAAs (785) 
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lie within the five topical areas identified by OSEP as priorities: SEA monitoring 
(100); least restrictive environment (144); parent participation in decision making 
(129); transition (129); and early childhood (121). The remaining 21 percent of 
the TAAs address a variety of State-identified needs, for examples- 
Comprehensive Systems of Personnel Development (CSPD), program effectiveness 
and evaluation, technology, procedural safeguards, SEA management, and helping 
SEAs find ways to meet the needs of a range of special populations (e.g., 
medically fragile, rural-remote, traumatically brain-injured, and limited English 
proficient children). The sections that follow discuss first. State and regional 
technical assistance and, second, national technical assistance provided by the 
RRCs. 



State and Regional Technical Assistance 

To gain a better understanding of the services that RRCs provide within 
their regions, it is helpful to look at some examples in each of the OSEP 
identified priority areas. These areas are SEA administration, least restrictive 
environment, transition, parent involvement, and early childhood. 



SEA Administration 

RRCs devote a significant portion of their activities assisting SEAs in 
meeting their responsibilities for the proper administration of policies and 
procedures under EHA-B. These activities include SEA monitoring of local 
programs and other State agencies. In addition, many technical assistance 
agreements with States reflect the RRC program's intent to deliver services that 
are consistent with the findings of Federal compliance monitoring activities and 
State-identified priority needs. In the last year, both the Northeast (NERRC) and 
Mountain. Plains RRCs (MPRRC), for example, have provided technical assistance 
to enhance the capacity of the SEAs to meet the requirements under the EHA-B 
and to promote systematic program administration at the local education agency 
level. Activities have included analyzing policy documents, revising State rules 
and regulations, establishing or revising monitoring procedures, and developing 
guidelines for program implementation. In addition, the Western RRC (WRRC) has 
been assi^^ting the developing governments of the Pacific to establish an 
administrative structure and public support to continue programs serving children 
with handicaps as these governments have assumed increased responsibility over 
their own affairs. Examples of assistance include: 

• With assistance provided by the NERRC, the State of 
New Jersey developed and implemented an action plan to 
revise the State Special Education Code, modify special 
education policies and procedures, and develop a 
comprehensive LEA monitoring system. Incorporating 
recommendations and assistance from the same RRC, the 
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State of Maine recently revised the State's Special Education 
Code. 

The State of Utah received assistance from MPRRC to 
develop new State rules and regulations and to review and 
revise local policies and procedures. As outcomes of this 
activity, the State developed new guidelines for serving 
children who are learning disabled and revised conflict 
resolution training guides for building principals. In addition, 
the MPRRC helped the South Dakota SEA to revise its 
monitoring procedures to enable the State to more 
consistently monitor LEAs, correct identified deficiencies, and 
maintain regulations that arc consistent with Federal special 
education statutes and regulations. 

Special education programs in the developing governments of 
the Pacific (The Republic of Palau, The Republic of The 
Marshall Islands, and the Federated States of Micronesia) 
have been completely funded by Federal sources since their 
inception in the 1970s. In 1986, when these governments 
began planning to take on increased responsibility over their 
own internal affairs, it appeared that special education 
programs might be discontinued >vith the scheduled 
termination of EHA-B funding. Working with each of these 
governments, during the last two years the WRRC has 
developed a status report on the condition and future needs 
for special education manpower and facilities, and on the 
development of educationally related services. The process of 
collecting data and interviewing educators and community 
leaders about the future of special education has brought 
together many of these people for the first time to talk 
about the place of people with disabilities in their societies. 
The consultation and planning that have gone into these 
reports have already had a significant impact on establishing 
government and public support for special education 
programs. Parent, business, and community support groups 
interested in programs for children with handicaps now exist 
in all three of these developing areas as a result of WRRC 
consultations. In addition, Palau has drafted special 
education legislation, to be introduced in 1989, which has 
both legislative and community support. The continued 
provision of special education services, two years ago in 
some jeopardy, now appears assured. 
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Least Restrictive Environment 



The second topical area identified by OSEP is the provision of services to 
students with handicaps within the least restrictive environment. During 1987- 
88, the RRCs assisted several States in their efforts to address a principal 
mandate of the EHA-B by helping States resolve problems and to identify, adopt, 
or develop successful practices concerning LRE. Activities included consultation 
on State regulations and procedures related to student placement, recommendations 
regarding effective instructional models at the LEA level, awareness training, 
dissemination of training materials, and information sharing, as provided through 
the national electronic bulletin board of the Mid-South RRC (MSRRC) and South 
Atlantic RRC (SARRC). 

• Delaware and Tennessee have developed and implemented 
statewide initiatives in the area of least restrictive 
environment with assistance from the MSRRC. MSRRC 
provided planning and development services to assist task 
forces representing local school systems, parents, advocates 
and other State agencies in Delaware to identify needs, 
goals, and activities to encourage integration of disabled with 
nondisabled students. As a result of this initiative, the State 
Board of Education and the Department of Public Instruction 
are supporting interdepartmental task forces on 
transportation, facilities and finance. These activities are 
projected to result in revised policy and procedures that will 
facilitate administrative functions associated wiih integrate ' 
placement alternatives. In coordination with the National 
LRE Network Project, the MSRRC has also facilitated 
awareness training at statewide conferences in both Delaware 
and Tennessee to increase the knowledge of teachers, 
families, and administrators concerning LRE-related issues 
and strategies. Staff at model sites in Tennessee have 
participated in site visits to and conferences on model 
programs to increase their skills in the delivery of services 
in regular public schools. In addition, the MSRRC supported 
the development of materials documenting successful 
administrative practices in the model sites for statewide 
dissemination. As a result of the Tennessee effort over the 
last few years, an increased number of students with severe 
disabilities participate in community-based instruction at 
regular public high school campuses. 

• The NERRC assisted the Rhode Island SEA in the revision of 
policies and procedures for the provision of services to 
students within the least restrictive environment. The 
project also developed a manual designed to encourage and 
support local implementation of State LRE policies. 
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• The WRRC has been assisting the American Samoa 
Department of Education over the last three years to develop 
programs that meet Federal requirements in a unique cultural 
environment. The goal of this effort, referred to as the 
Intensive Educational Support Program (lESP), is to increase 
the reading skiJis of elementary students with mild 
handicaps in the general education classroom. WRRC 
assistance has included consultation on program planning and 
development; selection and development of four elementary 
school pilot sites; provision of information on critical issues 
(for example, policy, accessibility, liability, and curriculum 
standards); training for teschers, principals, an onsulting 
teachers; in-classroom consultation on curr.tulum-based 
assessment and instructional strategies; program visits by 
American Samoan edu';ators to integrated programs on the 
mainland; and evalua/ion of the progress of these program 
development efforts. As a result of this assistance, the 
American Samoa SEA has assigned a full-time staff member 
to coordinate further implementation of the lESP program, 
has implemented its own expansion of pilot site development 
to a secondary school, and is considering full implementation 
of the lESP in all elementary schools. 

Tramitioit 

A third OSEP topical area is the extent to which youth, when exiting the 
educational system, are able to access and participate meaningfully in adult 
activities, opportunities and, if necessary, adult services. Successful transition 
has become an important criteria to evaluate the impact and effectiveness of 
etforts to provide a free appropriate public education to all children and youth 
with handicaps in recent years. Increasingly, parents and professionals have 
recognized the importance of selecting goals, providing services, and conducting 
planning activities while the student receives special education services under 
EHA-B that will enable the student to make a successful transition to adult life 
RRCs provide support and assistance to States in these efforts. RRCs draw upon 
research and established model practices to carry out such activities as awareness 
conferences, training activities, consultation, and model and product development. 

• Over the last several years, Virginia has experienced 
significant growth in programs for handicapped youth and 
young adults. To assist the State in coordinating these 
programs across educational and adult service agencies, the 
MSRRC collaborated with the Region III office of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration to sponsor a 
conference for agency and consumer representatives 
concerned with service delivery to handicapped youth and 
young adults. The expected outcomes .''or the conference 
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included the development of objectives and action steps for 
continued collaborative planning. A major result of the 
conference was the development of a plan entitled Virginians 
Integrated Transition Approach Through Leadership (VITAL). 
Staff and resources from the MSRRC were allocated to 
support the VITAL team and help them implement their 
action plan. The VITAL team has held several State 
conferences for hundreds of parents, students, service 
providers, and employers and has developed additional 
projects designed to fill service gaps. In addition, the 
Virginia SEA has established a full-lime staff position to 
coordinate transition services for youth with handicaps. 

• The Great Lakes Area RRC (GLARRC) has provided assistance 
to an interagency transition committee in Minnesota that 
recently played an active role in the development and 
passage of legislation that required development of 
individualized transition plans for all children with handicaps 
that outline the special instruction and other services to be 
provided to meet their transition needs. The legislation also 
requires formation of community-based interagency transition 
committees. 

• In the State of Idaho, the WRRC conducted activities to 
support development of State guidelines and the 
implementation of t«"\nsition planning at the LEA level. A 
transition planning guide and consultation on community- 
based transition programs were provided. Outcomes included 
State support of local transition coordinators, development at 
the district level of building-based student programs and the 
ej^tablishment of community networks of schools, adult service 
agencies and private businesses. Taking advantage of 
contextual, fiscal and other similarities, the State of Arizona 
is now using the information obtained from Idaho*s 
experience to develop State guidelines and support local 
district transition activities. 

• In response to an expressed need to increase the capacity of 
SEAs, LEAs, parents, and 'other agencies to plan for students* 
secondary education and transition from school to work and 
adult life opportunities, in 1988 NERRC conducted a regional 
transition conference, "Creating a Vision for Change: Values, 
Strategies and Commitments." Approximately 100 participants 
from seven States in the Northeast Region and from Michigan 
worked in small groups as State teams and heard a variety of 
presentations designed to assist in their collaborative state- 
based transition planning efforts. The conference fostered a 
number of new initiatives in the Northeast States. Vermont 
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is designing guidelines for the developrient of state-level 
transition policy. New Hampshire will develop and deliver 
workshops, resource directories, and a film documentary for 
the purpose of fostering improved collaboration between 
parents and school personnel planning for the transition of 
students with handicaps. Maine will emphasize activities to 
increase public awareness about the transition needs of 
students and provide training to improve the capacity of 
local communities and parents to implement individualized 
transition plans. 



Parent Involvement 

^ Parental partioipadon in decisions regarding the iCvntification, evaluation and 
services provided to children with handicaps is a central provision of the EHA-B 
and an OSEP-identified topical priority for RRC assistance, RRCs assist in the 
development, implementation and dissemination of information and practices that 
promote effective parental involvement. During the past year, RRCs have 
provided various forms of assistance to States and parents, including support for 
the development of State-level plans for services to parents and sharing of 
information regarding parent training materials. Building on this past year's 
experiences, for example, the SARRC will carry out further work with SEA staff 
and parents within the region. This effort aims to develop guidelines ihat will 
assist SEAs and LEAs they seek to promote active parental involvement in 
policy development and the provision of educational programs and services for 
students with handicaps. Other examples of assistance in this area provided by 
RRCs include: 

• The GLARRC assisted The Friends of Special Education in 
the Chicago School Dirtrict to develop and implement a 
Program designed to prepare minority parents to support 
other parents' involvement in decisions affecting their 
children's education. District officials report, as a result, an 
increase in minority parent involvement in the education 
process. Based on the success of the program, the Chicago 
LEA requested an expansion of the program to train one 
"friend" in each elementary school building to facilitate 
communications between the school personnel and parents, 

• The SARRC assisted the State of Florida in the development 
of a State Master Plan for Parent Services that included as 
components: parent and professional training, LEA parent 
advisory councils, and SEA-levcl staffing requirements. The 
State of Alabama developed a similar master plan modeled on 
the Florida ^lan. 
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• In 1988, the NERRC conducted a regional conference for 
State teams of parents and educators to strengthen family 
and school partnerships in the education of children with 
handicaps. As a result of this conference, several initiatives 
have emerged in participating States, including the formation 
of the New Hampshire Parents Council of Special Education, 
the creation of the Parent/Professional Collaboration 
Committee of the Rhode Island Special Education Advisory 
Committee, and the delivery of training workshops in Maine 
to assist local communities to implement the Parents 
Encouraging Parents program. 



Early Childhood 

The fifth OSEP-identified priority area is the provision of services to infants 
and toddlers with handicaps. Following the passage of The Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986, Federal support for services to this 
younger group has expanded significantly. Through policy and programmatic 
initiatives. States are extending or, in some cases for the first time, offering 
services to preschool youngsters. Through Part H of the EHA-B, States are 
initiating or expanding early intervention services to children birth through two 
years of age who are handicapped or at risk for becoming so. Through their 
information sharing and dissemination activities, the RRCs have offered 
assistance to States and service providers as they develop policies, and plan and 
implement the Statewide programs. Examples of these initiatives: 

• GLARRC has compiled and disseminated information from all 
States related to their implementation of the Handicapped 
Infants and Toddlers Program (Part H, EHA) and the 
Preschool Grant Program. This document identifies: (1) lead 
agencies appointed by governors in all States and territories 
to administer Part H; (2) age ranges for which States 
mandate free appropriate public education; (3) enrollment and 
incidence information by age group; (4) fiscal information for 
services provided to children aged 3 through 21; (5) eligibility 
criteria for services offered to children age three through 
five, and (6) early childhood teacher certification 
requirements. 

• After assisting the Bureau of Indian Affairs develop a 
document detailing the agency's special education policies and 
procedures, the MPRRC provided additional support to extend 
BIA policies and procedures to cover the provision of 
services to children aged three to five with handicaps who 
are enrolled in schools either operated or supported by the 
BIA. 
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• In response to needs identified this past year, the GLARRC 
will coordinate a Planner Conference on Integration and 
Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) for Young Children 
during 1988-89 year. The purpose of the conference will be 
to enable policy makers to examine models fo: ategration of 
very young children with handicaps within least restrictive 
environments. Utilizing information disseminated through 
GLARRC, the State of Michigan will coordinate a conference 
designed ^ to facilitate operation of local interagency 
coordinating, councils. Finally, Minnesota is planning a series 
of inservice training sessions to promote interagency early 
childhood networking, joint planning at the local level, and 
development of a consensus of State legislative proposals. 

Along with the priority areas identified by OSEP, the RRCs deliver 
technical assistance to SEAs in areas of critical need that States have identified. 
In response to these requests, RCCs have developed over 300 products, including 
print and non-print resources. These products, most often used to inform and 
facilitate decision-making, address a wide variety of programmatic and 
administrative topics, such as service delivery to special populations of children, 
student assessment, program evaluation, parent involvement, SEA management, and 
interagency collaboration. The products themselves are of many types, including 
bibliographies, descriptions of policies and promising practices at the State and 
local levels, service directories, analyses of policy issues and options, computer 
programs and guides, and training manuals. For example, in 1987, the WRRC 
prepared a manual designed to assist rural and remote communities and States 
utilize telecommunications technologies in the delivery of special education 
services. To assist States in its region, the MSRRC conducted a survey in 1987 
of its^ client States to identify and describe current efforts to meet the 
transitional needs of secondary age students. In 1986, the center developed a 
guide for planners concerned with the transition from school to work and adult 
life. For the Alabama SEA, the SARRC in 1987 developed a plan to improve and 
expand services to parents of persons with disabilities. Finally, the NERRC 
developed a guide in 1986 for educators in Maine for planning for the use of 
technology m special education. 



National Technical Assistance 

When SEA needs warrant it, the 

duplication, save money, and increase 

collaborative efforts and their impact 
described below. 



different RRCs collaborate to reduce 
impact. Recent examples of such 
on issues of national importance are 
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Effectiveness Indicators for Special Education 

In the early to mid 1980s, the attention of parent groups, teachers, and 
State and local administrators increasingly focused on the need to examine and 
define the elements constituting "effective" education for children and youth with 
handicaps. Across the States, their efforts had become somewhat duplicative; in 
some cases, efforts were not informed by the rapidly emerging knowledge base 
resulting from recent research on effectiveness of the regular education in 
schools. As the RRC with responsibility for this topic, in 1985 the Mid-South 
RRC formed a national panel with representatives of all RRCs, parents, teachers, 
and State and local administrators in both regular and special education. With 
the assistance of a subcontractor, the panel developed a comprehensive reference 
document entitled "Effectiveness Indicators for Special Education."^^ This 
document consolidated indicators from school and classroom effectiveness research, 
from special education research, and from State and local practice. It organized 
the information according to the framework for evaluating program effectiveness 
in regular education that had been developed earlier by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The document was reproduced by the Council of Administrators 
of Special Education (CASE) and by the National Clearinghouse for Rehabilitation 
Training Materials. Thousands of copies have been distributed to local 
practitioners, who use them primarily as a source of evaluation standards and 
questions. In addition, CASE has used the document as the basis for an 
evaluation manual it has recently developed; trainers for preservice and inscrvice 
training in nearly every State have also used it. 



Parent Involvement/ Parent Professional Partnership 

The RRC program developed and launched a series of initiatives in response 
to the critical need identified by States for greater parent involvement in the 
eduction of children with handicaps. These initiatives were intended to promote 
parent participation in all levels of the educational system, particularly in the 
local decision-making processes that affect the quality of special education 
programs on the local level. These initiatives began in 1983 with the addition of 
parent representatives from each State to the advisory committees of the RRCs. 
As committee members, parents have helped develop State-specific and regionwide 
programs for technical assistance to foster more productive parent participation. 
In 1984 the RRC program and OSEP sponsored a national parent conference to 
help energize State and local parent involvement efforts. 

With RRC assistance and collaboration with Federally funded Parent 
Information Centers and the national Technical Assistance for Parent Programs 
(TAPP) project to coordinate services and increase the effectiveness of State and 



^^National RRC Panel of Indicators of Effectiveness in Special Education 
(1986). Stillwater, Oklahoma: National Clearinghouse of Rehabilitation Training 
Materials, Oklahoma State University. 
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local parent involvement programs, systematic parent involvement progiams are in 
place in all six RRC regions. For example, the Northeast RRC has developed a 
regional parent/professional work group that helps guide the services of the RRC 
and has supported the development of work groups in six of the Northeast 
States. These groups, in turn, work collaboratively with their SEAs to develop 
statewide and local training and dissemination programs that facilitate informed 
parent participation. 



Assistive Devices 



In 1984, several States across the RRC regions identified as an issue the 
need to develop assistive device services for individuals with communication and 
mobility disabilities and to make these services more broadly available. OSEP and 
the RRCs established a multi-regional work group composed of representatives 
from each of the RRC regions to address this topic as a national initiative. As 
the lead RRC, the Great Lakes Area RRC convened the National Planners 
Conference on Assistive Device Service Delivery in 1987 and developed a 
proceedings document. The Association for Advancement of Rehabilitation 
Technology published 500 copies of a manual based on that document to help 
States plan services for individuals needing assistive devices. The effort has 
spawned several State task forces, projects and other initiatives to increase the 
availability and use of assistive devices and related services. Participating States 
have also adapted resource materials from the conference and used them in State- 
specific awareness, training, and development efforts. For example, Minnesota has 
conducted a survey of local units to identify assistive device users, developers 
and trainers m the State. Based on that information, a statewide assistive device 
conierence v/as recently conducted to promote promising and effective practices 



Transition 

During the last five years, much RRC effort has centered around improving 
interagency collaboration, particularly as it affects transition of students from 
school to adult life. In 1985 the RRCs coordinated and co-sponsored a series of 
conferences with the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA), an agency 
within OSERS concerned with adults with disabilities. Conferences were held in 
every region and involved individuals from special education, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education, regular education, parent groups, and other 
scivice providers and agencies. Staff from most of the RRCs and all of the RSA 
regional offices together developed conference agendas, identified participants and 
presenters, provided resource materials, and led conference work groups. Each 
conference provided a forum for agency personnel and parents to exchange 
information and plan appropriate actions in their regions to work toward better 
transitions for youth with disabilities from school into community and employment 
settings. Many ongoi.ng statewide and local interagency planning efforts, training 
sessions, and programs have resulted from the regional conferences. 
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SUMMARY 



Through the five components of its Compliance Monitoring System, OSEP 
systematically reviews the adequacy of States' policies and procedures to carry 
out the requirements of EHA-B. This system has the capacity to verify that the 
requirements of the Act are being carried out, as well as to determine with States 
appropriate remedial measures that must be taken to correct identified 
discrepancies between the requirements and States' policies and procedures. The 
Regional Resource and Federal Centers Program, along with other technical 
support programs sponsored by OSEP, plays an important role in assisting States 
design and implement improvements needed to meet their responsibilities under the 
statute. In addition, its technical assistance services support SEAs in their 
efforts to identify administrative and programmatic needs and to design and put 
in place improvements to enhance the quality of educational and related services 
provided to infants, toddlers, children and youth with handicaps. Through the 
combined resources of these compliance and technical assistance programs. States 
receive on-going support in implementing the complex demands of providing full 
educational opportunities to youngsters with disabilities. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



EFFORTS TO EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PROGRAMS EDUCATING CHILDREN 
WITH HANDICAPS 



Section 618 of the Education of the Handicapped Act mandates that the 
Department of Education assess progress in implementation of the Act, provide 
Congress with information relevant to policy making, and provide Federal, State 
and local agencies with information relevant to program management, 
administration, and effectiveness of education and early intervention services. 
This chapter examines Federal and State/Federal evaluation efforts supported 
under the Act. 

First, it describes five Federal studies on the following topics: 1) the 
provision of a free appropriate public education to certain populations of students 
being served in special education (native Hawaiian and Pacific Basin, native 
American, migrants, residents of rural areas, and limited English proficiency); 2) 
the extent to which vocational education programs are serving youngsters with 
handicaps; 3) an assessment of procedures to improve programs of instruction for 
handicapped children being served through day and residential facilities; 4) a 
longitudinal study on how students with handicaps fare in high school and after; 
and; 5) a survey of expenditures for special education and related services. The 
chapter then explains the State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program, which 
sponsors cooperative evaluation studies by State agencies and the Department of 
Education. It describes current studies being carried out under the program in 
the States of Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, and North 
Carolina. The findings of four completed studies on prereferral interventions 
from the States of California, Kansas, New York, and North Carolina are then 
presented and compared. The findings of four additional completed studies are 
then highlighted. Finally, the chapter explores the impact of the Federal/State 
evaluation program on State agencies and looks at the role of Federal technical 
assistance in the program. 



FEDERAL STUDIES 

The principal evaluation activities conducted at the Federal level are specific 
legislative mandates that are prescribed in Section 618 of EHA-B, as amended. 
The special studies cover topics on which Congress and the Department of 
Education need nationally representative information to evaluate the 
implementation of the Act. 
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Providing a Free Appropriate Public Education to Special 
Populations of Students With Handicaps 

The EHA Amendments of 1986 at Section 618(f)(4) directed the Secretary of 
Education to provide information in the Annual Report to Congress addressing the 
provision of a free appropriate public education to infants, toddlers, children, and 
youth with handicaps who comprise five special populations: native Hawaiian and 
other native Pacific Basin; native American; migrants; living in rural areas; and of 
limited English proficiency. To fulfill the Congressional mandate. Decision 
Resources Corporation and its collaborating subcontractor, the National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education, are conducting a special study 
under contract with OSEP. The principal tasks of this study are to identify, 
describe and, wherever possible, analyze existing data on students with handicaps 
m the five groups and the special education services they are receiving. Data 
collection and analysis have now been completed. The final report is scheduled 
for completion early in 1989. This study will describe: (1) the provision of 
services to children with handicaps representing each of the special populations; 
(2) exemplary and promising practices related to procedures (e.g., identification),' 
resources (e.g., personnel) and service delivery; (3) the status and 
recommendations regarding the development and utilization of empirical data 
bases; (4) implications for future research and evaluation activities; and (5) a 
synthesis^ of findings within and across the special populations summarizing 
information regarding the provision of services, the population to be served, and 
systems of service delivery. 



Study of Vocational Education Services to Children with Handicaps 
(1987 Transcript Study) 

Section 618(f)(2)(D) of the EHA Amendments of 1986 requires that the 
annual report to Congress include an analysis and evaluation of the participation 
of handicapped children and youth in vocational education programs and services. 
The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-524) requires a 
national assessment of vocational education among the handicapped and non- 
handicapped population. To meet the requirements of these mandates, the Office 
of Special Education Programs, in collaboration with the Center for Educational 
Statistics and the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, obtained data on 
high school students with and without handicaps, age 17 or in the 11th grade, 
from 469 schools across the United States. 

The data on students with handicaps came from two sources: Reviews of 
student transcripts, and analysis of data from questionnaires that v/ere completed 
for each handicapped student in participating schools. These data promise to be 
particularly useful in describing the patterns of courses taken by students with 
handicaps within regular, special, and vocational education, as well as 
understanding how students with handicaps access vocational education. Data 
from this study will be published in the Twelfth Annual Report to Congress, 1990. 
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Study of Programs of Instruction in Day and Residential Facilities 

Section 618(f)(2)(E) of the EH A requires that the annual report to Congress 
include "an analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of procedures undertaken 
by each State educational agency, local educational agency, and intermediate 
educational unit to improve programs of instruction for handicapped children and 
youth in day or residential facilities." To address this requirement, OSEP is 
conducting a four-part study under a contract with Mathematica Policy Research 
which includes the following components: 

• A survey of facilities. From a national sample of private and 
public day and residential facilities for handicapped 
children/youth which provide educational services on their 
premises, 2,000 facilities have been contacted to provide data 
on the current status of education in facilities for 
handicapped students. 

• A survey of State Directors of Special Education* Data were 
obtained from State Directors of Special Education on 
procedures that affect the improvement of educational 
programs for handicapped students. 

• Case studies of State procedures* In depth data were 
obtained fi'^m eight State Directors of Special Education 
regarding StaiO procedures designed to improve instructional 
programs at separate facilities. 

• Case studies of separate facilities. Site visits were conducted 
with facility staff at 24 sites (three within each of eight 
states) to gather information on changes in facility 
educational practices and SEA, LEA and other governmental 
agency procedures affecting facility practices. 

The study will .provide data on the characteristics of children served in 
separate day and residential facilities; the nature and amount of education and 
related services received by these children; opportunities for integrated services 
that exist within separate facilities; the movement of children in and out of such 
facilities; and the quality of services, staff, arid facilities in genera!. 
Additionally, the study will compare data with those obtained by the Office of 
Civil Rights in 1978-79,^^^ in order to document changes in services. Finally, the 
study svill examine procedures to improve instructional programs in separate 
facilities in eight States, and note changes in facili*y educational practices. 
Preliminary data from this study will be reported in the Twelfth Annual Report to 
Congress, 1990. 



^''Office of Civil Rights Special Purpose Facilities and Rights Survey, 1978-79. 
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Longitudinal Study of Secondary and Postsecondary Students with Handicaps 

Section 6lS(e)(l) of the EHA Amendments of 1983 directed the Secretary of 
Education to conduct a longitudinal study of a sample of handicapped students 
This five-year study, conducted under contract by SRI International, focuses on 
the educational, vocational, and independent-living status of a sample of secondary 
students aged 14 to 22. It examines the educational experiences of these students 
m secondary school, as well as their transitional status and progress after leaving 
school. Chapter IV of this Eleventh Annual Report to Congress reports some 
preliminary information on this longitudinal study. 



Survey of Expenditures for Special Education and Related Services 

Section 618(e)(2) of EHA-B, as amended by P.L. 98-199, directed the 
Secretary of Education to provide information regarding State and local 
expenditures for educational services for handicapped students and to calculate a 
range of per pupil expenditures by handicapping condition. OSEP contracted with 
Corporation (DRC) to undertake a survey to obtain comparable 
expenditure data from a sample of 60 school districts in 18 States The DRC 
study focused on the range and variation in expenditures and service levels The 
study investigated such questions as: 



How much does it cost to educate children with handicaps? 

Who Provides special education programs and services? 

How are different types of programs and services distributed 
across uifferent handicapping conditions? 



• What is the contribution of Federal funds? 
Chapter VI of this report presents the major findings of this study. 



STATE/FEDERAL EVALUATION STUDIES PROGRAM 

The innovative State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program, initiated in 
1983, provides valuable opportunities for States to work together with the US 
Department of Education on evaluation questions of mutual concern. The program 
was created under Section 618(d) of EHA-B, as amended by P.L. 98-199 which 
authorizes the Secretary of Education to enter into cooperative agreements with 
State agencies to evaluate the impact and effectiveness of programs provided for 
under the Act. The remainder of this chapter describes the background of the 
program, current evaluation projects, findings from completed evaluation studies 
. arried out under the program, and some of the impacts of the program within 
. .e States. 
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Background on the State/Federal Evaluation Studies Program 

During the Congressional deliberations over P.L. 98- 1 99, th'e Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources stated that 

The Committee believes that local educat. nal agencies, State 
educational agencies, and the Federal specia education agencies 
working together could produce comprehensive ana useful information 
on the impact and effectiveness of programs assisted under the Act 
which could lead to program improvements at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. [S. Rep. No. 19, 98th Cong., 1st Sess. 12 (1983).] 

The intent of Congress was to initiate a State/Federal cooperative evaluation 
effort that would mutually benefit the special education program at Federal, State, 
and local levels {Nifith Annual Report to Congress, 1987). P.L. 98-199 expanded 
the mission of Section 618 at the same time that it created the new program for 
States' evaluation of special education programs. The original Section 6 1 8 
mandate as provided for in P.L. 94-142 was to measure and evaluate the impact of 
the program authorized by the Act, the effectiveness of States' efforts to assure 
the free appropriate public education of all handicapped children, and to report to 
Congress on these matters. P.L. 98-199 added responsibility for developing 
information relevant to program management, administration, and effectiveness of 
education and early intervention services for the use of -Federal, State, and local 
agencies. The expanded Section 618 mandate expects that information gathered 
under its authority will be usable for policy making, program management, 
administration, and examining effectiveness of service. The State/Federal program 
offers a means to generate this information. 



Structure of the Program 

Two major factors enable the program to be responsive to both Federal and 
State needs. The first is that study priorities have been invitational since the 
first program competition in 1984. The second is the cooperative agreement 
award mechanism. 

The Secretary of Education invites applicants to study issues of prime 
importance to the Federal agency. But, applicants do not have to respond to 
these priorities in order to be considered for funding. Therefore, State agencies 
may use the program to study an issue or question that is timely and necessary. 
State educational agencies have CACrcised this flexibility to design studies which 
have asked such question as: 

"What are the critical variables affecting placement decisions of 
emotionally maladjusted students?" 

"Are there legitimate criteria for entrance into and exit from special 
education? Are these criteria applied judiciously across programs?" 
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"Are there differences among local programs providing services to 
children with handicaps? What are some of the factors contributing to 
those differences?" 

Of the 44 studies funded since the first competition in FY 84, many have 
addressed the Secretary of Education's invitational priorities to design studies 
that investigate such issues as: 

"What are the effects of program options, support services, and 
procedures used prior to referral for special education?" 

"What are the programs and support services that ensure successful 
transition to the world of work, higher education and independent 
living?" 

"What are the initiatives taken in regular education to assure that only 
students requiring special education are referred formally and placed in 
special education programs?" 

Because studies funded under the program have a project period of 18 
months. State agencies are able to respond in a timely fashion to questions asked 
by State legislatures. State boards of education, and other State governing bodies. 

An increase in the commitment to educational evaluation on the part of 
State educational agencies. State legislators, and local districts in recent years' 
has also encouraged State educational agencies to participate in the program. A 
common concern about the increasing number of students who are classified with 
certain handicapping conditions (for example, learning disabilities) and a related 
increase in service costs also encourages State participation. For example, Utah 
State Department of Education's study. Evaluation of Mainstreaming Models, was 
initiated in part to respond to the requests of State legislators to demonstrate 
that special education programs are working. State agencies also view the 
progiam as an opportunity to demonstrate the accountability of State and local 
educational agencies. Thlj goal is compatible with the Congressional intent of 
Section 618(d) in P.L. 98-199 (which authorizes the State Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program) and the overall Section 618 mission to provide 
Congress, Federal, State, and local agencies with usable information. 

The second factor that enables the program to respond to both Federal and 
State need is the funding mechanism used by the Department of Education to 
make awards under the program. That mechanism is a cooperative agreement 
which differs from a grant in that substantial involvement is anticipated on the 
part of the Federal agency. Federal involvement generally takes place in the 
refinement of the evaluation question to be studied, in the study design, and in 
-eview of data collection instruments and reports. In the State Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program a partnership is formed between the Federal agency, 
which provides 60 percent of the project funds, and the State agency, which 
provides the remaining 40 percent of the funds. 
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studies Funded Under the State Agency/Federal Evaluation 
Studies Program in FY 1988 



For FY 1988, approximately $750,000 was available to support seven new 
projects under this program. The topics of the studies and the States carrying 
them out are as follows: 



The Effectiveness of Special Education Programming at the Secondary Level 
Based Upon Student Outcome and Program Quality Indicators (Colorado) 

One objective of the study is to evaluate secondary special education student 
outcome indicators such as attendance, suspension, drop-out, and graduation 
rates; attaining lEP objectives; job preparation skills; iLdependcnt living skills; 
social attitudes and behaviors; and, school and community integration. Another 
study objective is to investigate the conditions and practices that contribute to 
positive student outcomes for secondary special education students such as 
resource allocation, curriculum and programs, instructional practices, staff 
characteristics, school climate, parent participation and interagency collaboration. 

The project should make a contribution at the local. State and national 
levels. Locally, the study results will provide districts with a model and methods 
for examining desired student outcomes. On a State level, the study will provide 
Colorado with an initial data base on student outcomes and progi*am effectiveness 
in a selected sample of high school settings, and a data base of exemplary 
practices and improvement strategies whose impact can be assessed through 
longitudinal follow-up. The study will contribute to the consistency of state 
agency evaluation methods that are outcome and indicator based. 



Current Service Delivery Arrangements for Students Experiencing Educational 
Difficulties at the Elementary Level (Minnesota) 

The evaluation will describe services and programs provided to children in 
regular and special education settings. It will also assess the impact of variations 
in service delivery and organizational support systems on special education. Data 
generated by the study will provide a framework for defining reasonable 
expectations for service delivery in regular education as well as standards for 
conformance with the provision in the Act that children with handicaps be 
educated within the least restrictive environment. 



The Effects of Four Service Delivery Models Which Respond to ihe Regular 
Education Initiative (North Carolim) 

The efficacy of four service delivery models will be determined in terms of 
the effects upon (1) students (grade 1-5 academic and behavioral change), (2) 
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teachers (preference and perceived skills to serve above average, average and 
ittlutl fTi"" ""''^"^ '° ^'^^'"^"^ relationships among student 

:;:dtr;i;rd?f"e're^nrarbr.;s° '"'-'^ - 

Documentation of the Status and Experiences of Secondary Students 
Who m w Exited Special Education Programs, and Analysis of the 
Relationship Between Secondary Programming and Posisecondarv 
Outcomes (Kentucky) 

The study is investigating the types of special education programs in which 
former students participated; the extent of vocational training- the t anSn 
planning process; the interaction between the students, famflie commuSv 
agences and services at the transition point; and the extent of communiTy based 
instruction provided during the secondary program. The results of this study will 
provide State and local decision makers with the needed data to improve 
Tflt'^ programming and to plan more accurately for the needs of these youth 
as hey enter the community. Data on the current status of individuals who have 
vfr l, programs will be compared with a variety of community 
I ^ -li? ' including current economic conditions and employment possibilities 
available transportation systems, adult service providers and programs in he 
community, and types of housing available. programs in tnc 

Assessing Program Effectiveness and Impact of Cross-categorical 
Service Delivery Models With Respect to Student Achievement and 
Adjustment. Teacher and Other Variables (Kansas) 

This study will compare programs serving students with the same handicap to 
programs serving students with different handicaps. Although some information 
wil be collected for students with handicaps that occur less frequently, most will 
pertain to students with learning disabilities, mental retardation, or emotional 
disturbance Information on the results of this study will also be used to assess 
the preparedness of teachers serving in categorical and cross-categorical programs 
respectively, and, as appropriate, recommend changes in State regulations and 
certification requirements. 

Assessing the Usefulness of the State's Mandatory Mastery Test for 
Statewide Evaluation of Special Education Programs for Handicapped 
Students in Public Schools (Connecticut) 

The study will establish suitable performance criteria and standards for 
assessing special education students and measuring student progress over time It 
will assess the feasibility of implementing an out-of-level version of the mastery 
test for some special education students. The evaluation will also explore the 
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usefulness of the Connecticut Mastery Test for prereferral screening and academic 
prescription for mildly handicapped special education students. Use of the State 
mastery test to measure the progress of students with handicaps over time and to 
implement out-of-level testing for some students will provide statewide data about 
the progress of special education students on academic outcomes. 

The study will provide information about the procedures, manpower, time and 
co5t for use of the mastery test for statewide evaluation, and information about 
special education students performance in relation to established test standards 
for all students. It is anticipated that the study will establish standards for 
improved programming for special education students at the district and State 
level. ^ 



A Follow-up Study of a Sample of Special Education Students Who 
Completed or Exited School (Maryland) 

The study will investigate post-school status in terms of living 
arrangements, employment, job satisfaction, and social adjustment. The most 
important outcome of the proposed study is the potential to obtain employment 
and independent living information on a substantial number of special education 
students over an extended period of time. The opportunity to track changes in 
employment and living status among former special education students will provide 
valuable data regarding post-school adjustment of students with disabilities. 
Student follow-up data will be used to assess the effectiveness of existinf^ 
vocational and transition programs. 



Comparisons and Singlc-Statc Findings From the 
State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program 

Prereferral Interventions: Individual Study 
Findhigs and Commonalities 

Four of the evaluation studies funded by the State Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program obtained data on prereferral interventions. These 
classroom-based interventions have been of particular interest to State policy 
makers as a cost control measure and a means of avoiding the inappropriate 
assignment of services. These four studies were carried out by the California 
State Department of Education (initiated FY 1984); the Kansas State Department 
of Education (initiated FY 1985); the New York State Department of Education 
(initiated FY 1985); and the North Carolina State Department of 7iducation 
(initiated FY 1985). The evaluation studies in these four SEAs were diverse in 
the focus of their research questions, the methodology employed, and the scope of 
work However, several important commonalities have emerged. This section 
briefly describes each of these four studies and highlights the commonalities that 
can be drawn from study findings. 
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L Existing student study team processes in selected volunteer special education 
local plan areas, school districts, and schools in California: A descriptive 
evaluation. 

The California SEA prereferral project describes the characteristics of 
pupils brought to the attention of student study teams and the instructional 
modifications and interventions provided those students. A cooperative case study 
approach was used by project staff in 29 volunteer elementary, intermediate, and 
high schools in 22 school districts within nine Special Education Local Plan Areas 
throughout California. Project staff analyzed a total of 230 surveys, 26 logs, and 
194 student record forms. (A report of study findings appeared in the Ninth 
Annual Report to Congress, 1987.) The study found: 

• Although the time period for data collection was short and 
one-third of the modifications or interventions attempted 
could not be assessed, participant schools reported over 40 
percent of the modifications/interventions that the student 
study team recommended did have some identifiable success 
Less than 2 percent of the modifications/interventions were 
reported as clearly unsuccessful. 



The most frequent purpose of the student study team process 
was coordination of delivery of services, serving regular 
education students with learning problems, and referring 
students to other programs if necessary. 

General academic performance was the most frequently 
occurring student problem characteristic. Social/ emotional 
adjustment and academic behavior occurred second most 
frequently. 

The most common recommendation made by the student study 
teams in participating schools was a recommendation for 
outside resources intervention, which incorporated all persons 
or programs outside the regular or special education 
classroom. 

For example, persons with specialized knowledge and 
experience, such as resource specialists, speech teachers, and 
school psychologists, were often requested to observe the 
student and provide materials or suggestions to the classroom 
teacher who was responsible for implementing them. 

The study arrived at no single definition of the student study 
team process. School staff had tailored their processes to fit 
their schools, the resources available, and the need of Iheir 
staff and students. 
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2. Evaluation of identification and preassessment procedures in Kansas. 

The Kansas SEA assessed the effectiveness of new State guidelines for 
deterniining eligibility and placement of students with learning disabilities, 
behavioral disorders, and speech/language handicaps. The study also evaluated the 
effectiveness of preassessment procedures that have recently been mandated by 
State regulations. Nine sites, representing approximately 15 percent of the local 
education agencies (LEAs) in the State participated in the study. Data were 
collected through examination of 254 records of students recently referred and 
268 interviews with school personnel (directors of special education, special 
eduction instructional staff, related services personnel, regular education 
instructional staff, and regular education administrators). The study found: 

• There was wide variability in the way different LEAs carried 
out preassessment. 

• Thr^.c critical factors differentiated successful from 
unsuccessful preassessment. They were: accurately 
describing the student^s problem; using direct, appropriate 
interventions; and evaluating the outcome of the 
int'^rventions. 

• Districts where preassessment was being effectively 
implemented had a much lower rate of referral to 
comprehensive evaluation than districts where preassessments 
were not functioning successfully. In districts with effective 
preassessment, only about 50 percent of the students were 
referred for a comprehensive evaluation. In contrast, where 
critical factors were missing from the preassessment process, 
the referral rate ranged from 80 to 100 percent. 

• Interviewees frequently emphasized the need for resources to 
provide services for students referred to but ultimately not 
placed in special education. 



5. The effects of New Yoi Jtate's instructional program options, support 
services f and procedures used prior referral for special education and 
upon declassification from special education. 

The State of New York wanted to know if the rapid increase in numbers of 
students identified as handicapped had to do with the availability of certain 
program options and support -services within special education. The Slate 
Education Department suspected that this rise, as well as the length of stay of 
such students in special education programs, was at least partially due to a lack 
of program options and services within regular education. 
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The study compared 12 local school districts with high rates of referral with 
12 districts with low rates. In addition, 12 New York City schools with high and 
low referral rates were also studied. The study developed a detailed catalog of 
all programs and support services relevant to addressing learning difficulties, 
which was used in surveys, onsite interviews, and case studies. Personnel were 
asked what types of programs and services were used or not used, and why (A 
report of study findings appeared in the Tenth Annual Report to Congress 1988 ) 
The study found: 

• Teachers in the high-referral-rate schools chose to refer 
student over 50 percent more frequently than teachers in 
lov/-referral-rate schools. No relationship was found 
between the availability of program options and the rate at 
which pupils were referred. The referral rate appears to be 
much more a function of the amount and type of intervention 
techniques employed in the regular classroom. 

• Teachers in low-referral schools used a much broader 
repertoire of classroom intervention methods and employed 
more than twice as many intervention options and services 
prior to referral than their counterparts in high-referral 
schools. 

• Teachers in low-referral schools took a more active role in 
dealing with student learning problems, and tended to consult 
a greater number of other professionals more frequently. 



4. The effectiveness of the North Carolina prereferral and intervention model m 
terms of cost, time, referral appropriateness, and impact of training models. 

North Carolina sought to determine if the two-tier prereferral process for 
behayiorally/emotionally handicapped students it established in 1985 was more 
efficient than the previous system in terms of referring students in need of 
special education as quicklv as possible, screening out those who should not be 
referred, and minimizing a;,oCSsment costs. Twenty-four schools provided data on 
297 referrals. (A report on the study appeared in the Tenth Annual Report to 
Congress, 1988.) The study found: 

• Teachers and students received assistance within fewer school 
days through the prereferral procedure than through the 
direct referral procedure. 



• 
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The prereferral procedure cost less in personnel time than 
the direct referral system. 

The two-tier process helped filter out students who might be 
inappropriately referred for special education assessment. 
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0 Teachers who were trained in intervention strategies used a 
greater repertoire of tools in the prereferral process. 
Trained teachers tended to use these strategies at the upper 
grade levels much more frequently than untrained teachers 
who tended to view the tools as more appropriate for the K 
through 6 level. 

Several common findings that emerged from these four studies are worth 
noting: 

• Prereferral procedures result in decreased testing rates. In 
the three States that collected data evaluating the effect on 
various special education practice rates, it was found that 
there was a consistent decline in the numbers of students 
tested (California, Kansas, and North Carolina). 

• Diract instructional interventions are most effective. 
Interventions that are direct as well as specific academic or 
behavioral interventions (as opposed to vague interventions 
that do not directly address the referral concern) were most 
effective (Kansas and New York). 

© It is important to systematically evaluate ihe outcome of 
prereferral interve-^tions, although this is rarely done. The 
three States that addressed this issue found that when 
prereferral interventions were conducted, their effectiveness 
was often not evaluated, especially in schools v/her^ 
procedures were judged ineffective (California, Kansas, and 
New York). When prefefevral interventions were effective, 
procedures to follow-up and evaluate the effectiveness of t^ie 
interventions attempted were in place (Kansas and New 
York). 

« It is important to provide Ihe necessaiy resources for 
clasbroom-basea interventions. Three studies determined that 
Ihe avaiia'oility of support systems, such as personnel to 
assist with intervention design and implementation, and 
personnel and programs to provide interventions, increased 
the effectiveness of prereferral interventions (California, 
Kansas, and New York). 

• Collaboration and sharing is important to support prereferral 
interventions. Three studies highlighted the importance of 
providing prereferral intervention assistance in a 
collab'>rative way to classroom teachers, rather than having 
special education experts prescribe interventions for 
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classroom teachers to carry out (California, Kansas, and New 
York). 



The results of these four investigations, in conjunction with other research, 
provide sufficient support to promote broader implementation and systematic 
evaluation of prereferral intervention programs. The need to improve and support 
classroom-based interventions is increasing. Questions of policy a-^d practice 
remain, however, such as: 

• What funding alternatives can be used to support the 
implementation of prereferral interventions in the regular 
classroom? 

• What level of training is necessary to adequately support 
prereferral intervention programs? 

• What effect does implementing a prereferral intervention 
program have on the roles and activities of personnel? 

Single-Study Findings 

This section highlights the findings of four additional studies, carried out in 
Texas, North Carolina, and Maryl^ ^d. 



1. Pre-screening procedures (Texas). 

The impact of prereferral strategies on identification practices is further 
documented by the findings of the Texas Education Agency's study. The 
Effectiveness of Procedures Used to Screen Students Before Their Referral to 
Special Education. The study examined the benefits of adding a student rating 
scale to existing methods of identifying learning disabled students. The referring 
teacher completed the student rating scale as a screening instrument and 
diagnosticians reviewed it prior to diagnostic testing. The project concluded that 
the rating scale was effective in pinpointing specific student deficits and 
strengths, information useful for teachers and diagnosticians. Percentages of 
students referred and found eligible for services were somewhat lower in school 
districts in which a rating scale was distributed at the time of a second, third, or 
fifth grade referral. This process helped assessment team members focus their 
attention on specific areas of concern. Asking professionals to provide detailed 
information about students early in the process improved the referral process. 

2. Behavioral interventions (North Carolina ). 

The North Carolina Department of Education evaluated the effectiveness of a 
Guide to Curriculum Development in Teaching New Behaviors. The study 
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compared the behavioral development of behaviorally/emotionally handicapped 
students who received instruction in new behaviors against a group that did not 
participate in the new behavior program. Both groups of students were 
evaluated on the basis of the State's scale for measuring the intensity, frequency, 
and duration of inappropriate behaviors. The study found: 

• Behavioral improvement for the group that was taught new 
behaviors was significantly greater than that of the control 
group. The rate of transfer (independent adoption of an 
appropriate behavior in place of a targeted inappropriate 
behavior) was 6.5 times higher for the experimental group. 
Only 6 percent of the control group reached successful 
transfer during the test cycles, compared with 39 percent of 
the experimental sample. 

• Many of the service providers who implemented the 
instruction believed that the instructional time required to 
implement the system was worth the effort, that time spent 
was offset by the time saved as a result of no longer 
needing to manage inappropriate behaviors in the classroom 
or other school settings. 

• The most frequently identified barriers to instruction in 
behavior included absenteeism (teacher or student), home 
Situations, and pioblems with medication. 



i. Secondary program options (Maryland). 

The Maryland State Department of Education investigated the effectiveness 
of program options offered to handicapped students that enhanced their 
performance on the Maryland Functional Reading Test (MFRT). The study's scope 
of work included: the documentation of effeciive program options available to 
secondary handicapped students who received all or most of their education within 
regular education; and the identification of schoolwid^ program and individual 
student characteristics that relate to passing the MFRT. Sources of data included 
the existing State data base, student files, and responses to questionnaires by 
regular and special education teachers. 

The study suggests that: 

Overall Trends: 

• The handicapped students* performance on the Maryland 
Functional Reading Test has consistently improved over the 
years that these students have been included in the testing 
program. 
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• In general, middle school programs show an apparent 
separation of regular and special education, with little 
communication, team teaching, or coordination between the 
two programs. In terms of instructional strategies, regular 
educators use fewer instructional strategies than special 
education teachers. Both groups use print materials almost 
exclusively. 

• Several areas addressed only in the individual program 
surveys indicated that parents are very involved in their 
children's programs. Over three-fourths of parents actively 
participated in the development of their child's lEP and 
teachers indicated that the parents of about two-thirds of 
the students had tutored the students at home. 

0 Almost 90 percent of the students in the sample received at 
least a fourth of their MFRT preparation instruction in 
special education. This indicates that a large portion of the 
special education program, at least in the early part of the 
year, is devoted to test preparation. However, only about 20 
percent of the students had special education programs that 
focused solely on preparing them to take the minimum 
competency tests. 

• In general, tlie results of the schoolwide and individual 
program surveys indicate that outside of special education 
classes, there are few special provisions or special programs 
currently in place to prepare handicapped students to take 
the MFRT. There does not seem to be a need for system- 
wide program additions within special education that address 
the functional reading test. Despite this, special education 
teachers do devote substantial time to preparing their 
students to take the competency tests, primarily using drill 
and practice and standard study guides and checklists. 



4. Preschool evaluation (Maryland). 

The Maryland State Department of Education funded the Montgomery County 
Public Schools to develop a model for evaluating programs for preschoolers with 
handicaps and to establish a longitudinal data base. Funding through the State 
Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program enabled that project to collect 
additional cycles of data to add to the longitudinal data base. With these data, 
the Maryland SEA addressed the following niajor issues: What are the sLort term 
program effects of preschool special education on the children's development? 
What are the long term patterns of development for children who received 
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preschool special education? How does participation in preschool special 
education effect the handicapped child's family? How satisfied are parents with 
preschool special education services? 

The study sample consisted of 646 children aged five years old or younger 
who were newly identified for placement in special education in Montgomery 
County. The developmental skills for each child were assessed at the time of 
placement in special education and at the end of each school year using the 
Batelle Developmental Inventory. The study found: 

• Significant benefits accrued to children receiving preschool 
special education services. Preschool services appear to 
produce greatest benefits to chil^.ren at younger ages, 
particularly among children with multiple handicaps. 

• These benefits and their relationship with the child's age 
vary, however, across different developmental areas and 
across handicapping conditions. Examples are: 

The language impaired group almost doubled its 
short-term growth rates in the adaptive and 
personal-social areas over what would have been 
expected without preschool services. This group 
also showed short-term program benefits in all 
other areas measured, although to a lesser degree. 
The younger children showed more program 
benefits in language areas than did the older 
children. 

The multiple impaired group showed significantly 
increased short-term growth rates due to the 
special preschool programs in the cognitive, 
adaptive, and language areas. Younger children ' 
tended to show greater program benefits than 
older children across the board. Some evidence 
suggests that some children with multiple 
impairments were able to use strengths in the 
cognitive and adaptive areas to help them get more 
benefit from the programs in other development 
areas. 

The speech impaired group showed short-term 
program benefits in the cognitive domain, and 
younger children in this group showed the most 
positive effects. 

Short-term program effects could not be 
determined for the visually nor the hearing 
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impaired groups since too few children were 
available in these groups. 

• Results from parent interviews were also very encouraging. 
Parents highly endorsed the quality of the preschool services 
their children received. In addition, about one-half of the 
families reported improved fam^V relationship, better 
communication, and better understanding of their children 
following placement in special education. The most 
frequently cited parental complaint was the lack of more 
services. 



Impact of the Program at the State Level 

What has occurred at the State and local level as a result of the State 
agency's participation in the program? The State/Federal Evaluation Studies 
program fosters a relationship amv.ng the Federal, State, and local agencies that 
enables the generation of usable information when State and local participants are 
actively invested and participate in carrying out the evaluation activity. The 
latitude in shaping the program area or issue for evaluation encourages this sense 
of investment. An additional essential component is that the local agencies 
become stakeholders in the study, and frequently support the effort by gathering 
and providing data. Through this collaborative relationship. State and local 
evaluators can discover firsthand what is occurring v/ithin their own educational* 
system. Participation itself generates interest throughout the State in the 
information gathered through these studies. Local education agencies are asking 
State agency administrators not only for study findings, but also for feedback on 
their performance in relation to other local agencies. 

Particioation in the program has also raised State agency awareness of the 
importance c: evaluation for assessing and improving programs and services. As a 
result of its participation in the State/Federal program, the Washington SEA plans 
to explore the establishment of a State-level cooperative studies program for local 
district evaluation. 

Participation in the program has also influenced improvements in State-level 
service delivery. In some instances, stu results have influenced pro£»,rams for 
students with special needs. For example, the New York State prercfcrral study 
influenced the State legislature to allocate funds to local districts for the 
provision of regular education support services for students with special learning 
needs. The State has also has enacted legislation that allows: districts to use 
State funds for the hiring of consultant teachers to provide support to regular 
class teachers. 
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Technical Assistance to State Educational Agencies 
Participating in the State Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program 

Section 618(d)(3) of P.L. 98-199, The Education of the Handicapped Act 
Amendments of 1983, authorizes technical assistance to State agencies 
participating in the State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program. Technical 
assistance is provided in the implementation of study design, analysis, and 
reporting of studies to assess the impact end effectiveness of programs assisted 
under the Act. OSEP awarded a five-year contract in October 1987 to Decision 
Resources Corporation. Technical assistance is provided to the participating SEAs 
to help them focus research questions, redesign study samples that were no 
longer available, and analyze and interpret data. As a result, SEAs have obtained 
findings that have been used to revise existing policy, shape new policy, validate 
programs, and provide direction for program improvement. 
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APPENDIX A 
DATA TABLES 



TABLE AAl 



mJeSR OP CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SO?) AM) EHA-^ 
BY ACE CROUP 

OWING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-68 



STATE 


0-21 


0-2 


3-3 


6-11 


12-17 


6-17 


18-21 


AJ ABAM\ 


9S,133 


0 


6,994 


37,563 


41,341 


73,904 


9.232 


ALASKA 


12,845 


390 


1,528 


6,119 


4,274 


10,393 


534 


ARIZOKA 


54,018 


304 


3,090 


26,350 


21.756 


48,106 


2.518 


ARKANSAS 


47,G31 


445 


3,293 


20,483 


20,658 


41,146 


2.147 


CALIFORNIA 


410,175 


118 


29,261 


204,767 


158.255 


363,022 


17.774 


COLORADO 


52,042 


613 


3,276 


24,594 


21,234 


45,828 


2.325 


CONTCCTICUT 


64,441 


479 


5,086 


28,767 


26,656 


55,423 


3.453 


DELAMARC 


14,633 


212 


1,36; 


6,678 


5,494 


12,172 


870 


DISTRICT OF COLLMBIA 


7,161 


0 


590 


2,948 


3,014 


5,962 


609 


rjorioa 


194,209 


1,107 


12,362 


101,986 


71,753 


173,739 


6,992 


GEORGIA 


92,957 


241 


5,760 


46,043 


37,498 


83,541 


3,415 


KAXAil 


11,835 


0 


640 


5,469 


5,310 


10,779 


416 


IDAHO 


19,13G 


30 


1,027 


10,319 


6,342 


16,661 


1,418 


ILLINOIS 


250,704 


0 


24,678 


117,743 


96,967 


214,710 


11,316 


IKOIANA 


107,682 


1,436 


7,253 


58,004 


36,755 


94,759 


4,234 


IOWA 


56,415 


2 


5,090 


25,559 


22,766 


48,325 


2,993 


KANSAS 


42,930 


231 


3,542 


22»57i> 


15,169 


37,748 


1,409 


KENTUCKY 


76,573 


548 


7,873 


37,372 


27,485 


64,857 


3,295 


LOUISIANA 


68,782 


776 


5,651 


30,412 


27,5i>8 


58,010 


4,345 


UAINE 


28,193 


1 


2,894 


13,001 


11,0W 


24,016 


1,282 


MARYLAND 


89,892 


5 


6,194 


41,419 


36,668 


78,087 


5,606 


MASSACHUSETTS 


145,681 


4,162 


9,790 


58,641 


65,979. 


124.620 


7,109 


MICHIGAN 


161,128 


516 


13,504 


72,189 


65,34*' 


137,537 


9.571 


MImcSOTA 


82,967 


2 


8,943 


37,729 


33,06? 


70,789 


3.233 


MISSISSIPPI 


58,589 


69 


5,013 


27,175 


23,415 


50,590 


2,917 


MISSOURI 


99,721 


0 


<t929 


51,049 


39,564 


90,613 


4,179 


MONTANA 


15,343 


169 


1,607 


7,785 


5,209 


12.994 


553 




30,450 


t 


2,674 


15,609 


10,886 


26,495 


1,280 


NEVADA 


15,122 


222 


1,198 


7,256 


5,C38 


13,094 


608 




16,755 


0 


1,184 


7,207 


7,598 


14,805 


766 




172,829 


1»961 


13,536 


85,929 


64,482 


149,502 


7,830 


}jne tcv ion 


31 ,265 


17 


1,293 


15,5^ 


13,129 


28,674 


1,276 


MPW VPPV 


288,363 


4,027 


IS, 120 


112,978 


134,028 


247,006 


19,210 




109,270 


49 


6,720 


54,379 


42,670 


97,049 


5,458 


ty^TU f%tVf\Tk 
HMln UAKOlA 


12,483 


196 


1,221 


6,203 


4.293 


10,496 


570 


OHIO 




0 


8,078 


98,913 


80,677 


179,590 


10,572 




03,735 


0 


5,415 


32,917 


23,091 


56,003 


2.312 




48,332 


403 


2,637 


24,711 


18,486 


43.197 


2.145 


rxKOTLVANIA 


208,518 


3,247 


t5,24b 


96,703 


81,536 


178.239 


1 1 .784 




37,694 


3 


2,931 


12,816 


17,652 


30,468 


4,292 


ISLAND 


19,855 


351 


1,513 


8,942 


8,204 


17,146 


640 




7A OAH 


0 


6,993 


36,941 


27,586 


64,527 


3,448 




4 A A^Ck 

14,4^ 


3 


1 ,875 


7,208 


4,657 


11,865 


677 




98^289 


53 


6,593 


40,343 


38,159 


86,502 


5,141 




311 ,459 


2,986 


22,823 


145,358 


124,757 


270,115 


15,535 


UTAH 


44,824 


748 


2,435 


26,416 


14, 114 


40,530 


1,061 


VEfWONT 


11,930 


98 


1,12t 


5,9:;3 


4,287 


10,220 


491 


VIRGINIA 


105,641 


104 


9,093 


49,963 


41,132 


91.095 


5.349 


KASHINOTON 


73,613 


1,479 


7,665 


35,177 


26,443 


6!, 625 


2,844 


WEST VIRGINIA 


46,422 


491 


3,148 


21,540 


18,401 


39.941 


2.842 


WISCONSIN 


77,968 


1,114 


9,795 


32,018 


31,134 


63.152 


3.907 


vrroHNG 


10,894 


270 


1,240 


5,283 


3,6Z7 


8.910 


474 


MCRICAN SAMOA 


248 


0 


28 


120 


88 


208 


12 


CUAM 


1,883 


29 


174 


571 


919 


1,490 


190 


NC^THERN IMRIA.'US 


804 


0 


173 


340 


185 


525 


106 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1,445 


0 


119 


545 


64?. 


1,187 


139 


eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


6,311 




644 


2,912 


2,407 


5,319 


348 


U.S. ft INSULAR JWS 


4,494,280 


29,728 


3^,984 


2,120,615 


1,781,696 


3.902.311 


225,257 


58 STATES, 0.0. * P.R. 


4,463,589 


29,699 


335,846 


2,116,127 


1,777,455 


3,893,582 


224,462 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
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TABLE AA2 



!M«£R OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER OUI'TER t OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-e 
DURING SCHOOL YEA? 1987-68 

ALL CONDITIONS 

CHAPTER 1 EHA-e AND 

STATE EHA-B OF ECIA (SOP) CHAPTER 1 OF EClA 



AUBMJIA 


94,468 


662 


95.130 


ALASKA 


9,641 


3.204 


12.845 


ARIZONA 


52.725 


1.293 


54.018 


ARKANSAS 


43.655 


3.376 


47.031 


CALIFORNIA 


4d7.842 


2.333 


410.175 


COLORADO 


47.652 


4.390 


52.042 


CONNECTICUT 


68.987 


3.45i 


64.441 


DCLAMARE 


ie.973 


3.650 


14.623 


CI STRICT Or COLU^IA 


2.750 


4.411 


7.161 


FLORIDA 


185.972 


8.228 


194.200 


GCORCIA 


98.031 


2.926 


92.957 


HAWAII 


11.375 


460 


11.835 


IDAHO 


18.861 


275 


19.136 


ILLtNOtG 


210.502 


40.202 


250.704 


INOIAHA 


98.839 


8.843 


107.682 


IOWA 


55.998 


417 


56.415 


KANSAS 


40.C07 


2.123 


42.930 


KENTUCKY 


73.221 


3.352 


76.573 


LOUISIANA 


64.390 


4.392 


68.782 


UAINE 


27.076 


1.117 


28.193 


UARYLAJO 


88.156 


1.736 


89.892 


WASSACHUSETTS 


129.379 


16.302 


145.681 


MICHIGAN 


148.841 


12.287 


161.128 


MINNESOTA 


82.478 


489 


82 967 


MISSISSIPPI 


57.631 


958 


58 589 


MISSOURI 


97.276 


2 445 


99 r2» 


MONTANA 


14.745 


598 


15.343 


NEBRASKA 


30.206 






NEVADA 


14.524 


593 


15.122 


NEVir HAMPSHIRE 


15 674 


1.081 




NEW JERSEY 


167.255 


5.574 


1 f£tf5£if 


NEW ICXICO 


30.906 


359 


J 1 .^D9 


fOf YORK 


244.294 


44.069 


288.363 


NORTH CAROLINA 


106.414 


2.862 




NORTH DAKOTA 


11.836 


647 




OHIO 


190.915 


7 ^9* 




OKLAHOMA 


62.639 


1 OOA 
1 (VtO 


O0./09 


OREGON 


42. 173 


6.209 


48.382 


PENNSYLVANIA 


186.627 


01 AQ1 


208.518 


PUERTO RICO 


36.613 


1 .vOl 


37.694 


RHOOE ISLAND 


18.974 


881 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


74.188 


OOo 


74.968 


SOUTH CAl^TA 


13.916 


504 


14.420 


TENNESSEE 


97 047 




Oft 


TEXAS 


300.220 


11.239 


311.459 


UTAH 


42.624 


2.200 


44.824 


VERMONT 


9.341 


2.589 


11.930 


VIROINIA 


103.920 


1.72: 


105.641 


WASHINGTON 


69.651 


3.<:62 


73.613 


WEST Vir.'GINIA 


44.643 


1.779 


46.422 




75. 144 


2.824 


77.938 


WYOMING 


9.659 


1.235 


19.894 


/OCRICAN SAMOA 


183 


65 


248 


GUAM 


1,511 


372 


1.883 


NORTHERJ^ UARIAKAS 


383 


421 


804 


TRUST TERRITORIES 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1.281 


164 


1.445 


B»-R. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


6.311 




6.311 


U.S. it INSULAR AREAS 


4.235.263 


259.017 


4.494.280 


50 STATES. O.C. ft P.R. 


4.225.594 


257.995 


4.483.589 



TJC FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN 8-28 YEARS OLD S£R\'ED W<D£R 
CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED 
UNDER EKA-B. 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1. 1968. 
(REOU£ST.SMAai0(C4C9NOlA)) 



TABLE AA3 



mesi OF OilU)REN &-21 servo) under chapter 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND CHA-6 
OURINO SCHOOL YEAR 1987-68 

ALL CONOlflCNS 

CHAPTER 1 EHA-6 ANO 

STAT? EHA-B Or ECIA (SOP) CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA 



ALABAMA 


87.481 


655 




ALASKA 


8.666 


2.267 


10.^27 


ARIZOKA 


49.986 


644 


56,624 


ARKANSAS 


41.121 


2.172 


43.293 


CALIFORNIA 


378.794 


' 092 


386.796 


COLORADO 


45.526 


2,627 


48,153 


CONNECTICUT 


56.194 


2.682 


58,876 


DELAWARE 


iej5i 


2.891 


13.642 


DISTRICT OF COLU«IA 


2.352 


4.219 


6.571 


FLORIDA 


175.485 


5.246 


186.731 


GEORGIA 


85.650 


1.966 


86,956 


HAMAII 


16.754 


441 


11.195 


IDAHO 


17.887 


192 


18,679 


ILLINOIS 


190p538 


35.488 


226,626 


INDIANA 


93.793 


5.268 


98,993 


IOWA 


56.926 


397 


51.323 


KANSAS 


37.952 


1,265 


39.157 


KENTUOOr 


66.366 


1.792 


68,152 


LOUISIANA 


59.228 


3.127 


62,355 


MAINE 


24.211 


1,687 


25,298 


MARYLAND 


82.606 


1.687 


83,693 


MASSACHUSETTS 


121.345 


16,384 


131.729 


MICHIGAN 


136.573 


16.535 


147,168 


MINNESOTA 


73.544 


478 


74,622 


MISSISSIPPI 


52.777 


736 


53,567 


MISSOURI 


92.446 


2.352 


94,792 


MONTANA 


13.325 


222 


13.547 


NEBRASKA 


27.546 


235 


27,775 


NEVADA 


13,653 


49 


13.762 


NpV HAMPSHIRE 


14.556 


i.ei5 


15,571 


ricVf JERSEY 


154.166 


3.172 


157.332 


NEWnexiOO 


29,638 


.f12 


29.956 


NB/ YORK 


241.629 


25.187 


266.216 


NORTH CAROLINA 


99.732 


2,775 


162.567 


NORTH DAKOTA 


16,815 


251 


11,666 


OHIO 


183.556 


6,606 


196.162 


OKLAHOMA 


57.251 


1.669 


58,326 


OREGCt^ 


46.876 


4.466 


45,342 


PENNSYLVANIA 


177.694 


12,929 


196,623 


PUERTO RlOO 




1.634 


34.766 


RHODE ISLAND 


17.584 


462 


17,936 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


67.135 


846 


67,975 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


12.672 


476 


12,542 


TEK.ESSEE 


96.499 


1.144 


91,643 


TEXAS 


279.231 


6,419 


285.656 


UTAH 


46.466 


1.125 


41 591 


VEaONT 


8.841 


1,876 


16.711 


VIRGINIA 


94.933 


1 «51 1 


96 444 


WASHINGTON 


62.392 


2.677 


64,469 


WEST VIRGINJA 


41.894 


889 


42.783 


VVISCOtJSlN 


65.873 


1.186 


67,859 


vmMING 


9.242 


142 


9.384 


AJyCriCAH SMOA 


163 


57 


226 


GUAM 


1*398 


282 


1.686 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


216 


421 


631 


TRUST TERRITORIES 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1.215 


111 


1.326 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


5. £57 




5.667 


U.S. k IHPJLAR ATEAS 


3.946.864 


186.764 


4.127.568 


50 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


3.938.151 


179,893 


4.118,644 




THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN ^26 YEARS OLD SERVED WiOER 
CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AHO CHILDREN &-21 YEARS OLD SERVEr 
UNDER rHA-fi. 

DATA AS or OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
(RE0UeST.SMAaiB(C4C9r«1A)) 



TABLE AA4 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN Ml SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) BiArB 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-1988 















HARD OF 


MULTI— 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 






ALL 




SPEECH 


U^TAI 1 V 


LMJflONALLY 


HEARING 


HANOI^ 


PcDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


DEAF- 


STATE 






nyf Ain&u 


ft TApncn 
ht«TAAUcU 




Ar ItPlC 


CAPPED 


IkPAIKcD 


1 ft A A 1 ft 

IMPAIncD 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


ALABAMA 


88 136 




10,31 / 








999 


481 


662 


431 


29 


ALASKA 


10 927 


6 809 


2 535 


41 w 




1 47 


291 


111 


1 16 


26 


0 


ARIZONA 


56 624 


28 301 




i( CMft 




916 


1 ,242 


524 


355 


352 


0 


ARKANSAS 


43 293 


22 823 




1 1 7tO 
11, /O9 


415 


523 


522 


141 


194 


186 


5 




388 7^6 




87,088 


24,348 


10,891 


6,679 


5, 184 


6,273 


11 .961 


2,334 


155 




AA 


23,281 


7,737 


3,570 


8,920 


741 


2,801 


740 


0 


284 


79 


n^jjrrr i n it 


58*876 


30,642 


9,674 


3,904 


12,198 


645 


803 


?28 


326 


428 


28 


OCLAXAI»£ 




7,224 


1 ,502 


1 ,346 


2,254 


209 


69 


228 


119 


63 


28 


Uldinll.^1 Ur COUunBIA 


6,571 


3,116 


1 ,145 


1 ,126 


781 


48 


164 


71 


89 


18 


13 


FLORIDA 


188,731 


75,546 


53,818 


23,932 


20,883 


1,563 


0 


1,932 


2.289 


736 


32 


GCCROIA 


86,956 


25,482 


1(8,712 


23,418 


16,652 


1,254 


0 


695 


258 


4f50 


35 


HAMAI 1 


11 ,195 


6,483 


1 ,964 


1,213 


655 


213 


231 


299 


87 


72 


8 


IDAHO 


It, 079 


10,122 


3,232 


2,802 


517 


331 


204 


329 


472 


70 


0 


ILLINOIS 


226,026 


101 ,364 


57,272 


27,176 


28,518 


3,161 


1,998 


3,690 


1.521 


1.257 


69 


INDIANA 


98,993 


36,545 


34,970 


19,911 


4,224 


1,^15 


932 


684 


90 


565 


37 


IQKA 


51 ,323 


22,353 


9,639 


!e,654 


6,205 


717 


602 


927 


2 


184 


40 


KANSAS 


39,157 


16,748 


10,417 


5,781 


4,257 


583 


545 


387 


171 


221 


47 


KENTUCKY 


68,152 


21,480 


22,392 


18,373 


2,871 


802 


1,041 


421 


278 


470 


24 


LOUISIANA 


62,355 


25,097 


18,330 


10,571 


3,79-; 


1,285 


839 


833 


1.162 


432 


12 


MAINE 


25,298 


10,449 


5,203 


3,391 


4,164 


316 


1,013 


324 


329 


102 


7 


MAKTLAND 


83,693 


44,310 


23,594 


5,906 


3,979 


1,179 


2,816 


558 


758 


530 


63 


MASSACHUScTtS 


131,729 


40,232 


28,244 


28,531 


18,625 


1,670 


2,800 


1.125 


1.609 


830 


63 


MICHIGAN 


147,108 


65,099 


32,784 


20,180 


20,710 


2,390 


1.536 


3.491 


157 


761 


0 


MIWcSOTA 


74,022 


35,745 


13,975 


10,876 


10,339 


1,268 


3 


1.094 


403 


294 


25 


MISSISSIPPI 


53,507 


25,932 


16,412 


9,380 


248 


470 


251 


632 


0 


170 


12 


MISSfL ^1 


94,792 


43,009 


25,575 


15,678 


7,892 


822 


433 


776 


266 


278 


63 


MONTANA 


13,547 


7,560 


3,399 


1,124 


610 


190 


247 


124 


156 


126 


11 




27,775 


12,206 


7,308 


4,293 


2,365 


416 


336 


642 


0 


159 


0 


NEVADA 


13,702 


8,414 


2,636 


1,019 


896 


134 


314 


119 


98 


67 


5 




15,5/1 


9,566 


2,490 


989 


1,531 


219 


256 


135 


279 


98 


8 


ntlT JcnScT 


157,332 


77,703 


49,983 


6,704 


14,200 


1,301 


^,757 


674 


482 


489 


39 




29,959 


13,563 


S,531 


2,093 


3.014 


409 


633 


460 


85 


136 


26 


NEW YORK 


266,216 


153,671 


23,975 


24,586 


44,637 


3,77; 


8,931 


1.968 


3.270 


1.346 


57 


rvjnin w^ivULirtA 


102,507 


43,436 


22,826 


21 ,581 


8,347 


1.743 


1,306 


864 


1.807 


581 


16 




1 1 ,066 


5,279 


3,421 


1 ,524 


457 


144 


0 


96 


74 


55 


16 


rum 


190, 162 


74,231 


49,012 


48,757 


7,461 


2,110 


4,834 


3.606 


0 


946 


5 


rvi AuntiA 




27,250 


15,946 


11 ,198 


1,334 


674 


1,236 


271 


141 


245 


31 


OREGON 




24,541 


11 ,407 


3,614 


2,543 


937 


0 


1.079 


888 


335 


18 






78,687 


52,248 


35,684 


17,534 


2,969 




1.568 


0 


1.328 


5 




34 760 


9,372 


i XAK 
1 


17,795 


1,092 


1 ,143 


1,92^ 


552 


774 


663 


100 




1 / ,yoo 




2,772 


1 ,028 


1 ,367 


170 


58 


158 


181 


65 


4 


SGtlTH CJJiCi IMA 


67 975 




ITT CMUk 

1 / , Too 


16, 156 


6,221 


940 


402 


704 


137 


395 


8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


12 542 


3,31 / 




1 ,570 


600 


31T 


396 


169 


83 


53 


25 


TCKNESSCC 


91 643 






14|380 


2,207 


1,316 


1 ,351 


885 


1 .740 


776 


21 


TEXAS 


285 650 




SO (ZOO 


25.414 


22,655 


3,903 


3.554 


3.487 


7.810 


1 .749 


69 


UTAH 


41 591 


17 % 


ft 




ia 1 ^A 


590 


1 ,306 


239 


303 


233 


27 


VERMONT 


10,711 


4,wd 


2,942 


1,659 


633 


178 


136 


102 


121 


39 


11 


VIRGINIA 


96,444 


48,331 


23,t99 


i^,132 


7,536 


1,105 


1,393 


620 


486 


635 


7 


WASHINGTON 


64,469 


33.945 


11,823 


7,541 


4,084 


1,322 


1,800 


888 


2.78^J 


256 


30 


VCST VIRGINIA 


42,783 


19,546 


10,577 


9,055 


2,466 


403 


1 


396 


88 


234 


17 


WISCONSIN 


67,059 


23,017 


12,257 


5,146 


9,708 


193 


15,930 


416 


168 


213 


y y 


WYCMIHG 


9,384 


5,090 


2,455 


652 


500 


208 


69 


144 


217 


46 


3 


AJCRICAN SMOA 


220 


0 


95 


101 


0 


13 


5 


1 


• 


2 


2 


GUAM 


1.680 


755 


144 


580 


42 


23 


86 


24 


9 


11 


6 


NORTHEi^J MARIANAS 


631 


108 


220 


38 


2 


29 


76 


79 


9 


6 


14 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLAKDS 


1,326 


276 


222 


658 


76 


27 




4 


7 


15 


6 


BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 


^5,667 


3,338 


1,375 


415 


212 


38 




21 


17 


18 


0 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


4,127,568 1,941,731 


956,14« 


601,288 


374,730 


56,937 


79,1: 


47.409 


45.865 


22.864 


1.472 


SO STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


4,118,044 1,937,254 


954,084 


599,446 


374,398 


56,807 


78,697 


47.280 


45.822 


22.812 


1.444 




THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN fr-20 YEARS OLD SERVED UJDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN ^21 YEARS OLD SERVED UttXR EHArO. 



DATA AS OF CCT06ER 1. 1988. 
(SUACLIB(R£PM1A1A)) 

A- 6 



TABLE AA5 



mJBER OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
BY ACE CROUP 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-88 



STATE 


0-20 


6-2 


3-5 


6-11 


12-17 


6-17 


16-26 


ALABMU 


662 


6 


7 


129 


380 


569 


146 


ALASKA 


3,204 


396 


547 


1,265 


885 


2,156 


117 


ARiZOKA 


1,293 


364 


345 


339 


235 


574 


76 


ARKANSAS 


3,376 


445 


759 


1,626 


857 


1,883 


289 


CALIFORNIA 


2,333 


118 


123 


429 


1,120 


1,549 


543 


COLORADO 


4,390 


613 


1,156 


1,348 


913 


2,261 


366 


CONNECTICUT 


3,454 


479 


293 


525 


1,3()9 


2,394 


288 


Of;LAWAR£ 


3,650 


212 


547 


1,267 


1,279 


2,546 


345 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4,411 


6 


192 


1,646 


2,193 


3,839 


386 


FLORIDA 


8,228 


1,167 


U873 


2,281 


2,371 


4,652 


594 


GEORGIA 


2,926 


241 


779 


898 


730 


1,628 


278 


Hmit 


460 




19 


112 


242 


354 


87 


IDAm 


275 


30 


93 


4» 


120 


169 


23 


ILLlfOIS 


40,202 


6 


4,714 


13,699 


18,059 


31,758 


3,736 


INOIANA 


8,843 


1,436 


2,207 


2,389 


1,866 


4,255' 


945 


IOWA 


417 


2 


18 


99 


213 


312 


85 


KANSAS 


2,123 


231 


687 


586 


495 


1,675 


136 


KENTUCKY 


3,352 


548 


1,612 


853 


671 


1,524 


268 


LOUISIANA 


4,392 


776 


409 


973 


1,466 


2,439 


688 


MAirc 


1,117 


1 


29 


256 


617 


873 


214 


UARYLANO 


1,736 


5 


44 


312 


972 


1,284 


463 


MASSACHUSETTS 


16,302 


4,162 


1,756 


3,387 


5,249 


8,636 


1,748 


MICHIGAN 


12,287 


516 


1,236 


3,569 


4,&]0 


8,479 


2,655 


MINNESOTA 


489 


2 


9 


81 


306 


387 


91 


MISSISSIPPI 


958 


69 


159 


235 


332 


567 


163 


MISSOURI 


2,445 


6 


93 


866 


1,621 


1,821 


531 


MONTANA 


598 


189 


187 


183 


161 


264 


\i 


NEBRASKA 


244 


1 


8 


90 


134 


184 


5. 


NEVADA 


598 


222 


327 


17 


15 


32 


17 


NEW HAJ«»$HIR£ 


1,081 


6 


66 


292 


559 


351 


164 


NEVf JERSEY 


3,574 


1,961 


441 


895 


1,414 


2,369 


863 


NEW XCXICO 


359 


17 


36 


93 


169 


262 


56 


NEW YORK 


44,669 


4,627 


14,855 


12,160 


9,95* 


22,114 


3,C73 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2,862 


49 


38 


564 


1,745 


2,369 


466 


NORTH DAKOTA 


647 


196 


266 


163 


53 


216 


35 


OHIO 


7,325 


6 


719 


2,212 


2,758 


4,976 


1,636 




1,696 


6 


27 


239 


585 


824 


245 


OREGON 


6,269 


463 


1,340 


2,001 


1,942 


3,943 


523 


PENNSYLVANIA 


21,891 


3,247 


5,715 


5,459 


5,626 


11,679 


1,856 


PLERTO RICO 


1,681 




44" 


254 


491 


745 


289 


RHODE ISLAND 


881 


351 


128 


110 


234 


344 


58 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


860 


0 


20 


178 


422 


666 


246 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


564 


3 


31 


152 


188 


346 


136 


TENNESSEE 


1 ,2*2 


53 


45 


385 


629 


1,614 


r6 


TEXAS 


1 1 ,239 


2,986 


1,834 


2,524 


2,824 


5,348 


1,671 


UTAH 


2,266 


748 


327 


C^8 


359 


1,627 


98 


VERMONT 


2,589 


98 


621 


866 


798 


1 ,664 


266 


VIRGINIA 


1,721 


164 


166 


437 


761 


1,138 


373 


WASHINGTON 


3,962 


1 ,479 


406 


912 


817 


1 ,729 


348 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,779 


491 


399 


179 


241 


426 


469 


WISCONSIN 


2,824 


1,114 


524 


441 


525 


966 


226 


WirCMING 


1,235 


276 


823 


22 


69 


111 


31 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


65 


6 


8 


28 


21 


49 


8 


GUAM 


372 


29 


61 


97 


115 


212 


76 


NORTKERH JMRIAMAS 


421 


6 


6 


217 


126 


343 


78 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIK ISLANDS 


164 


6 


53 


21 


53 


77 


34 


BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
















U.S. k ir<SULAR AREAS 


250 617 


29,728 


48,525 


70,286 


83,6f>6 


153,342 


27,422 


S56 STATES. D.C, & P.R. 


^3 


29.699 


48,463 


69,923 


82.738 


152,661 


27,232 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1988. 
SMACLIB(R£PM108) 

A- 7 




TABLE AA6 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 6-11 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDIT!CN 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-1988 















HARD OF 


>«LTI- 


ORTHCV- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 






ALL 


LEARNING 


SPEECH 


kCHTALLY EMOTia'ALLY HEARING 


KANOI- 


PEDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


DEAF- 


STATE 


CONDITIONS 


DISABLED 


IMPAIRED 


RETARDED 


DISTURBED 


k DEAF 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


ALASAMA 


129 


0 


0 


3 


0 


61 


17 


0 


0 


48 




0 


ALASKA 


1.265 


612 


504 


35 


19 


23 


43 


13 


11 


5 


0 


ARIZONA 


339 


1 


16 


31 


2 


178 


53 


15 


1 


42 


0 


ArlKAffSAS 


1.626 


21 


90 


546 


3 


109 


155 


49 


18 


35 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


AZ^ 


4* 


0 


155 


67 


140 


0 


0 


0 


21 


5 


CUUJRADO 


1.348 


137 


109 


346 


93 


60 


498 


65 


0 


18 


22 


CO^*CCTICUT 


525 


38 


7 


80 


86 


32 


88 


1 


1 


184 


8 


DtLAKAR£ 


1.257 


547 


0 


264 


212 


75 


6 


91 


37 


18 


17 


r^STRlCT OF COLIMBIA 


1,646 


868 


99 


322 


201 


6 


60 


32 


42 


13 


3 


FLORIDA 


2,281 


0 


e 


1,966 


174 


114 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


GCOROIA 


898 


20 


78 


345 


195 


177 


0 


20 


4 


47 


12 


HAMAI 1 


112 


5 


1 


24 


7 


0 


23 


44 


3 


5 


0 


IDAHO 


49 


8 


0 


10 


1 


25 


9 


0 


0 


4 


0 


ILLINOIS 


13,699 


3,733 


766 


2,880 


3,158 


840 


698 > 


1,042 


281 


283 


18 


INDIANA 


2.389 


118 


158 


1,318 


96 


213 


268 


89 


36 


91 


2 


10*** 


99 


0 


0 


34 


32 


0 


2 


2 


2 


16 


11 


KANSAS 


580 


42 


112 


126 


79 


82 


77 


26 


7 


23 


6 


KENTUCKY 


853 


18 


79 


303 


53 


145 


163 


32 


14 


46 


0 


LOUISIANA 


973 


37 


20 


393 


97 


127 


173 


76 


20 


27 
1 


3 


KUINE 


256 


7 


11 


66 


85 


16 


59 


7 


1 


3 


KMTfLANO 


312 


9 


2 


24 


35 


119 


41 


9 


3 


53 


17 
1 


MASSACHUSETTS 


,1,387 


1,253 


762 


711 


467 


41 


67 


27 


41 


17 


MICHIGAN 


3.569 


2 


5 


2,004 


830 


38 


665 


0 


21 
1 


4 


0 


MINfCSOTA 


81 


1 


0 


11 


18 


44 


1 


0 


2 


3 


MISSISSIPPI 


235 


2 


54 


48 


0 


62 


27 


16 


0 


25 


1 


MISSOURI 


800 


0 


0 


719 


10 


53 


7 


0 


It 


10 


1 


MONTANA 


103 


1 


3 


i 


0 


33 


17 


1 


0 


45 


1 


NEBRASKA 


50 


0 


0 


8 


13 


15 


4 


0 


0 


10 


0 


NEVADA 


17 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW KA>.<>SHIRE 


292 


14 


26 


28 


9 


85 


63 


12 


15 


35 


5 


NEW JERSEY 


895 


24 


2 


425 


20 


73 


134 


33 


13 


156 


15 


NEWkCXICO 


93 


0 


0 


0 


23 


36 


20 


0 


0 


12 


2 


NEW YORK 


12.160 


1,573 


2,874 


1,705 


2,083 


813 


1,958 


570 


456 


125 


3 


NORTH CAROLINA 


564 


4 


1 


109 


64 


222 


116 


5 


9 


29 


5 


NORTH DAKOTA 


163 


2 


14 


78 


0 


24 


0 


21 


3 


13 


8 


OHIO 


2.212 


0 


0 


2,124 


37 


19 


0 


0 


0 


32 


0 
1 


OKLAHOMA 


239 


1 


1 


22 


28 


78 


72 


1 


0 


35 


OREGON 


2,001 


78 


145 


857 


172 


325 


0 


219 


91 


109 


5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


5.459 


971 


636 


2,;31 


794 


347 


0 


441 


0 


137 
1 


2 


PUERTO RICO 


254 


1 


0 


147 


2 


0 


35 


47 


21 


0 


RHODE ISLAND 


110 


32 


1 


26 


22 


3 


5 


15 


1 


5 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


178 


0 


0 


71 


2 


41 


48 


0 


0 


16 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


152 


0 


0 


4 


44 


27 


IS 




0 


9 


8 


TENrcsSEE 


385 


15 


2 


71 


129 


88 


17 


0 


7 


52 


4 


TEXAS 


2,524 


61 


50 




22 


1 ,393 


247 


63 


109 


90 


20 


UTAH 


666 


4 


66 


107 


17 


212 


128 


39 


6 


87 


2 


VERMONT 




4/ 


285 


350 


42 


39 


56 


27 


13 


6 


1 


VIRGINIA 


437 


8 


1 


8 


59 


60 


59 


2 


23 


215 


2 


WASHINGTON 


912 


35 


15 


283 


46 


66 


266 


82 


80 


29 


10 


VCST VIRGINIA 


179 


4 


1 


78 


21 


37 


1 


5 


0 


26 


6 


nidUJtfdiN 


441 


14 


38 


31 


25 


1 


312 


6 


2 


12 


0 


WYOMING 


22 


0 


9 


0 


1 


5 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 
1 


A»€RICAN SAMOA 


28 


0 


1 


19 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


2 


GUAM 


97 


4 


5 


21 


9 


14 


24 


9 


1 


7 


3 


NORTHERN MARIAfiAS 


217 


0 


10i 


23 


0 


8 


31 


38 


4 


2 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISUNOS 


21 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


2 


BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
























U.S. it INSULAR AREAS 


70,286 


10,405 


7,143 


21.982 


9,704 


6,844 


6,864 


3,336 


t,399 


2.362 


247 


50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


69,id23 


10,401 


7,034 


21,909 


9,695 


6,822 


6,796 


3,289 


1,393 


2,351 


233 



I OATA AS OF OCTOeER t, 1988. 

(SMULIBCREFMIAIA)) 

A- 8 



ERIC 



TABLE AA7 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 12-17 ^EARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
B>' HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING ^rHOOL YEAR 1987H988 















HARD OF 


MULTI- 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 






ALL 


1 CkOk.f 1 IV* 

LcAaNINC 


SPEECH 


ICHTALLY EMOTION.ULY HEARING 


HANDI— 


PEDICALLY 


HEaITH 


HANDI- 


deaf- 


CTATF 
9 1 Alu 




DISAoLtll 


1 m A 1 Z>Cfy 


nC 1 AX>UCU 


Ul d lUnOCU 




CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


Ihf AIRED 


CAPPED 


6LIN0 


ALABAM\ 




A 

u 


A 

u 


21 


143 


121 


27 


0 


0 


55 


13 


ALASKA 


88* 




49 


44 


27 


22 


10 


4 


5 


0 


a 
V 


ARIZONA 


235 




0 


12 




153 


01 


2 


0 


40 


a 

V 


A^^KANSAS 


857 


29 


9 




7 


99 


Rft 




0 


60 


a 

V 


CALIFORNIA 


1 J28 


18 


9 


.340 


250 


475 


A 
V 


A 

u 


A 

u 


01 




COLORADO 


S13 


28 


4 


311 


177 


54 


4t# 1 


18 


A 


19 


^1 

Jl 


CONNECTICUT 


1 »869 


1 ,020 


8 


126 


426 


52 


47 






180 


3 


DELAWARE 


1»279 


408 


0 


275 


366 


61 


4 


88 


39 


30 


8 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


2,193 


1 ,161 


19 


459 


416 


7 


66 


25 




0 


4 


FLORIDA 


2,371 






1,450 


554 


280 




Q 


Q 


86 


) 


CCORGtA 


730 


10 




218 


240 


185 






1 


30 


10 


HAMAII 


242 


21 




66 


53 


7 


43 


3ft 




4 


4 


IDAHO 


ra 


e 




20 


17 


60 


1 / 




A 
V 


£ 

o 


a 

V 


ILLINOIS 


18,059 


3,622 


167 


3,736 


7,621 


819 


754 


844 


164 


307 


4b3 


INDIANA 


V,866 


89 


77 


1 ,031 


136 


225 


147 


47 


10 


1 V4b 


4b 


lOMA 


213 


0 


0 


34 


89 


47 




2 


Q 


J4b 


8 


KANSAS 


495 


3 


2 


85 


160 


106 


1 WW 


A 
V 


A 

u 


27 


I4C 


KENTUCKY 


671 


8 


16 


254 


100 


151 


ftl 


4 


1 


72 


2 


LOUISIANA 


1 ,466 


60 


2 


625 


347 


186 


1 12 


34 


27 


53 


a 


MAINE 


617 


12 


2 


127 


323 




102 


5 


4 


4 


0 


MARYLAND 


972 


32 




179 


288 




192 


14 


7 


78 


20 


MASSACHUSETTS 


5,249 


1 941 




1 102 


724 


63 


laft 

lUO 


42 


62 


27 


2 




4 910 


lO 


A 

u 


2 661 




81 


507 


0 


19 


15 


0 


MINNESOTA 


306 






67 


l4tJ 


Qft 


1 


0 


0 


11 


3 




Mi 


1 


14 




1 


82 


24 


25 


0 


24 


7 


MISSOURI 




a 


A 

u 


870 


25 


83 


21 


0 


0 


18 


4 




101 


A 
V 


2 


1 


1 


37 


24 


1 


0 


34 


1 






-9 

4C 


0 


19 


50 


29 


16 


0 


C 


18 


0 






A 

9 


0 


7 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 




559 


110 


23 


160 


72 


68 


33 


9 


16 


47 


1 




1 ,414 


47 


0 


501 


272 


129 


232 


35 


26 


158 


14 




169 


0 


0 


10 


43 


45 


43 


0 


0 


22 


6 




Q OKA 


79" 


70 


1 ,345 


5,036 


641 


1 ,338 


311 


295 


115 


6 




1 ,745 


32 


8 


596 


485 


296 


200 


37 


36 


51 


4 




53 


0 


0 


29 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


OHIO 


2,758 


0 


0 


2,554 


65 


75 


0 


0 


0 


64 


0 




585 


21 


0 


165 


76 


107 


169 


5 


0 


4i 


e 


OREGON 


1 »942 


50 


137 


843 


176 


320 


0 


215 


72 


125 


4 


PcNroTLVArf 1 A 


5,620 


932 


25 


1 ,805 


2,147 


331 


0 


248 


0 


162 


0 


rUcKTU KICO 


491 


0 


0 


345 


20 


<k 


41 


56 


24 


5 


0 


nnUUt. ISLAND 


234 


55 


0 


44 


106 


12 


2 


8 


3 


3 


1 


C/MITU f^AD<^ lUA 


422 


53 


0 


182 


32 


64 


65 


1 


0 


25 


0 


5iAJin nAKOTA 


188 


1 


0 




63 


21 


29 


25 


0 


10 


6 


TcNNcSScE 


629 


20 


0 


103 


251 


148 


^9 


0 


11 


72 


5 


TEXAS 


2,824 


138 


13 


811 


184 


1,267 


2^7 


35 


48 


100 


21 


ItTAM 

Ul An 


359 


5 


1 


50 


88 


95 


84 


5 


0 


25 


6 


VERMONT 


798 


63 


23 


538 


62 


41 


49 


9 


9 


3 


1 


VIRGINIA 


701 


14 


1 


26 


143 


81 


154 


6 


19 


255 


2 


YMSHINGTON 


817 


19 


2 


4toy 


Aft 


108 


243 


23 


36 


28 


3 


KVEST VIRGINIA 


241 


0 


0 


98 


39 


52 


0 


7 


0 


39 


6 


WISCONSIN 


525 




3 


53 


75 


1 


343 


1 


2 


38 


0 


vinrOMiNG 


89 


0 


0 


0 


36 


16 


37 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


21 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


115 


4 


0 


27 


30 


7 


38 


6 


0 


3 


0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


126 


0 


57 


26 


1 


6 


U 


17 


2 


1 


2 


TrtOST' TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 


56 


1 


0 


31 


12 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


3 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
























U.S. & insula;^ areas 


83 056 


1 1 ,578 


1,921 


25,516 


23,855 


7,688 


6,152 


2,303 


986 


2.789 


268 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


82.738 


11,573 


1,864 


25,412 


23,812 


7.675 


6,091 


2,279 


984 


2,785 


263 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SMAaiB(R£PM1A1A)) 



A- 9 



ERIC 



TABLE AA8 



MABER or CHILDREN 18-26 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
or HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

OORING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-1988 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COIORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEUWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLU^IA 

FLORIDA 

C£CRGIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOYA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYUND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW KWSHIRE 

NEW JERSfv 

NEW kEXICO 

NCW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WrOMING 

A»J£R\CAH SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
ewe. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

'J.S. & INSULAR AREAS 



ALL 










HARD OF 


MULTI- 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 


LEARNING 


SPEECH 


MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HEARING 


HANDI- 


PEOICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANOI- 


DEAF- 


CONDITIONS 


DISABLED 


IMPAIRED 


RETARDED 


DISTURBED 


DEAF 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


146 


0 


0 


28 


39 


^1 


23 


0 


0 


9 




6 


117 


95 


1 


12 


0 


3 


6 


0 


0 


? 


0 


70 


0 


1 


4 


0 


32 


20 


0 


0 


13 


0 


289 


4 


0 


231 


1 


20 


17 


3 


1 


10 


2 


543 


0 


0 


326 


77 


121 


0 


e 


0 


11 


8 


366 


1 


1 


206 


22 


14 


102 


1 


0 


4 


15 


288 


107 


1 


75 


22 


19 


24 


0 


1 


35 


4 




25 


0 


144 


111 


11 


2 


28 


16 


5 


3 


380 


106 


0 


159 


60 


0 


30 


7 


14 


0 


4 


OS* 


0 


0 


JAO 

409 


108 


59 


0 


1 


0 


U 


4 




a 
9 


0 


151 


23 


70 


0 


0 


0 


26 


8 
1 


Of 


K 

9 


0 


Si 


3 


13 


16 


6 


3 


3 




a 
9 


0 


17 


2 


3 


e 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 JVi 




15 


1 ,600 


991 


144 


4'H 


214 


40 


65 


10 




91 

21 


6 


692 


58 


29 


79 


24 


14 


22 


0 


03 


A 

V 


0 


38 


17 


18 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


1^ 


A 
V 


0 


la 


4 


25 


55 


0 


0 


5 


11 




K 

3 


0 


174 




19 


40 


4 


2 


21 


0 


ooo 


19 


2 


426 


31 


114 


65 


19 


5 


14 
1 


0 


214 




A 


81 


63 


15 


♦8 


1 


0 


0 




ia 


1 


138 


57 


38 


99 


2 


3 


43 


12 


1 748 




51 


581 


351 


42 


76 


32 


27 


31 


0 


^ ^56 


6 


0 


1 ,581 


253 


22 


174 


0 


10 


10 


0 


91 


A 


0 


66 


8 


12 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


lOO 


A 


1 


100 


0 


27 


19 


8 


0 


6 


2 


031 


0 


0 


483 


0 


25 


17 


0 


0 


2 


4 


18 


0 


0 


2 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


5 


1 


01 


1 


0 


24 


9 


4 


6 


0 


0 


7 


0 


17 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


164 


28 


2 


71 


13 


14 


19 


6 


6 


3 


2 


863 


16 


0 


400 


131 


53 


170 


24 


21 


38 


10 


50 


0 


0 


5 


1 


8 


25 


0 


0 


6 


5 


3,073 


171 


5 


923 


836 


290 


507 


60 


122 


67 


2 


466 


7 


0 


233 


10 


K\ 


111 


8 


19 


18 


5 


35 


0 


0 


23 


1 


4 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2 


1,636 


0 


0 


1,543 


39 


34 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 
1 


245 


0 


0 


100 


4 


26 


99 




0 


12 


523 


22 


39 


230 


49 


82 


0 


42 


27 


30 


2 


1 ,850 


303 


5 


791 


499 


122 


0 


79 


0 


51 


0 


289 


0 


0 


246 


7 


4 


14 


13 


4 


1 


0 
1 


58 


4 


0 


28 


15 


3 


4 


1 


0 


2 


240 


23 


0 


139 


10 


22 


30 


1 


0 


15 


0 


130 


o 


0 


72 


10 


10 


27 


3 


0 


3 


5 


130 


0 


0 


90 


6 


13 


7 


0 


0 


11 


3 


1.071 


27 


1 


625 


9i 


232 


91 


10 


18 


39 


7 


98 


0 


0 


24 


20 


12 


30 


0 


0 


1 


11 
1 


206 


6 


3 


158 


g 




19 


1 


0 


1 


373 


12 


0 


43 


29 


50 


167 


16 


0 


47 


0 


348 


2 


0 


130 


41 


35 


121 


6 


5 


2 


6 


469 


33 


4 


229 


60 


40 


0 


54 


18 


20 


5 




o 


0 


58 


27 


0 


123 


0 


0 


3 


1 


31 


0 


0 


0 


12 


3 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


0 


70 


0 




36 


3 


2 


24 


0 


1 


3 


78 


0 


33 


21 


1 


8 


6 


7 


0 


1 


1 
























34 


1 


0 


18 


9 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 
























27,422 


1,813 


172 


14,073 


4,17D 


2,081 


3,070 


686 


387 


781 


180 


27,232 ' 


1,812 


139 


13,990 


4,166 


2,070 


3,036 


679 


386 


779 


175 



WM AS OF OCIOeER 1 , 1988. 
(SMUXIB(REPMUIA)) 



A-10 



ERIC 



TABLE AA9 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 6-20 YEAR^ OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF EClA (SOP) 
BY HANDICAPPING CONOITIOtl 

DURING SCHOOL YEAJi 1987-1988 



HARD OF HWLTI- ORTHO- OTHER VISUALLY 
ALL LEARNING SPEECH MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HEARIfW HANOI- PEDICALLY HEALTH HANOI- DEAF- 
STATE CONDITIONS DISABLED IMPAIRED RETARDED DISTURBED U DEAF CAPPED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED CAPPPO 8LIND 



ALABAMA 


655 


0 


0 


52 


132 


223 


67 


0 


0 


112 


19 


ALASKA 


2.267 


1.428 


•V34 


91 


46 


48 


62 


17 


16 


5 


0 


ARIZONA 


644 


1 


17 


47 


2 


360 


104 


17 


1 


95 


0 


ARKANSAS 


2,172 


54 


99 


1,315 


11 


228 


258 


75 


25 


105 


2 


CAclFORNIA 


2,092 


59 


0 


821 


394 


736 


0 


0 


0 


63 


19 


COLORADO 


2,627 


166 


114 


863 


292 


128 


871 


84 


0 


41 


68 


CONNECTICUT 


2,682 


1.165 


16 


281 


534 


103 


159 


3 


5 


399 


17 


OELAWARC 


2,891 


980 


0 


683 


689 


147 


12 


207 


92 


53 


28 


DISTRICT OF COLU«IA 


4,219 


2,135 


118 


940 


677 


13 


156 


64 


89 


16 


11 


FLORIDA 


5,246 


0 


0 


.3,825 


836 


453 


0 


1 


0 


126 


5 


GEORGIA 


1,906 


3e 


78 


714 


458 


432 


0 


25 


5 


131 


33 


HAMAII 


441 


31 


1 


127 


63 


20 


82 


88 


12 


12 


5 


IDAHO 


192 


0 


0 


47 


20 


88 


26 


0 


0 


11 


0 


ILLINOIS 


35,488 


7,565 


948 


8.21^ 


11,770 


1,803 


1,893 


2,100 


485 


655 


53 


INDIAKA 


5,200 


228 


241 


3,041 


290 


467 


494 


160 


60 


215 


4 


lONA 


397 


0 


0 


106 


138 


65 


3 


4 


2 


51 


23 


KA.N$AS 


1,205 


45 


114 


241 


243 


213 


232 


26 


7 


55 


29 


KENTUCKY 


1,792 


31 


95 


731 


156 


315 


256 


40 


17 


139 


2 


LOUISIANA 


3,127 


109 


24 


1,444 


475 


427 


:$50 


149 


52 


94 


3 


MAINE 


1,087 


24 


13 


274 


471 


69 


209 


13 


5 


6 


3 


MARYLAND 


1,687 


51 


10 


341 


380 


312 


332 


25 


13 


174 


49 


MASSACHUSETTS 


10,384 


3,731 


1,993 


2,394 


1,542 


146 


249 


101 


130 


95 


3 


MICHIGAN 


10,535 


24 


5 


6,246 


2,694 


141 


1,346 


0 


50 


29 


0 




478 


6 


0 


144 


149 


152 


3 


1 


2 


13 


8 


MISSISSIPPI 


730 


3 


69 


302 


1 


171 


70 


49 


0 


55 


10 


MISSOURI 


2,352 


0 


0 


2,072 


35 


161 


45 


0 


0 


30 


9 


MONTANA 


222 


1 


5 


5 


1 


77 


44 


2 


0 


84 


3 


NEBRASJCA 


235 


3 


0 


51 


72 


48 


26 


0 


0 


35 


0 


NEVADA 


49 


e 


0 


32 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1,015 


152 


51 


259 


94 


167 


135 


27 


37 


85 


8 


NEW JERSEY 


3,172 


87 


2 


1.326 


423 


255 


536 


92 


60 


352 


39 


NEW kEXICO 


312 


e 


0 


15 


67 


89 


88 


0 


0 


40 


13 


NEW YORK 


25,187 


2,541 


2,949 


3,973 


7.955 


1,744 


3,893 


941 


873 


307 


\\ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2.775 


43 


9 


938 


559 


573 


427 


50 


64 


98 


'4 


NORTH DAKOTA 


231 


2 


14 


130 


1 


44 


0 


22 


3 


19 


16 


OHIO 


6,606 


e 


0 


6,221 


141 


128 


0 


0 


0 


116 




OKLAHOMA 


1,069 


22 


1 


287 


108 


211 


340 


9 




89 


4 


OREGON 


4.466 


150 


321 


1>930 


397 


727 


Q 


476 


190 






PENNSYLVANIA 


12,929 


2,206 


666 


4»727 


3,440 


770 


Q 


768 






2 


PUERTO RICO 


1.034 


1 


e 


738 


29 


4 


90 


116 


49 






RHODE ISLAND 


402 


91 




98 


113 


18 


1 1 


24 


4 


10 


2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


840 


76 


0 


392 


44 


127 


143 


2 




56 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


470 


1 


e 


109 


117 


58 


72 


72 


e 


22 


19 


TENNESSEE 


1,144 


35 


2 


264 


386 


249 


43 


0 


18 


135 


12 


TEXAS 


6,419 


226 


64 


1,905 


227 


2,892 


545 


108 


175 


229 


48 


UTAH 


1,125 


9 


67 


181 


125 


319 


242 


44 


6 


113 


19 


VERMONT 


1,870 


116 


311 


1,048 


110 


91 


124 


37 


22 


10 


3 


VIRGINIA 


1,511 


34 


2 


77 


231 


191 


380 


24 


51 


517 


4 


WASHINGTON 


2.077 


56 


17 


702 


153 


209 


630 


111 


121 


59 


19 


WEST VIRGINIA 


8dy 


37 


5 


405 


126 


129 


1 


66 


18 


85 


17 


WISCONSIN 


1,186 


31 


41 


142 


127 


2 


778 


7 


4 


53 


1 




142 


e 


0 


0 


49 


24 


69 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AJ^RICAN SAMOA 


57 


0 


1 


47 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


GUAM 


282 


8 


5 


84 


42 


23 


86 


15 


2 


n 


6 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


421 


0 


193 


70 


2 


22 


51 


62 


6 


4 


11 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 


111 


2 


0 


59 


21 


1 


22 


0 


0 


0 


6 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
























U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


180,764 


23,796 


9,236 


61,571 


37,738 


16,613 


16,086 


6,325 


2,772 


5,932 


695 


Se STATES, D.C. P.R, 


179.893 


23,786 


9.037 


61,311 


37,673 


16,567 


15,923 


6.247 


2.763 


5.915 


671 



DATA AS OF OCTOSER 1 , 1988. 



(5>UUXIB(R£FU1A1A)) 

A-11 




ERIC 



TABLE AAIO 

MJfceefl OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER EK^ 

er ACE c«oup 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-68 



CTATF 


3—21 


3-5 


ACc < 

6-11 


jROU? 
12-17 


6-17 


— 1 

18-21 


ALABAMA 


94,468 


6,987 


37,434 


40,961 


78,395 


9,086 


ALASKA 


9,641 


981 


4,854 


3,389 


8,243 


417 




52,725 


2,745 


26,011 


21 ,521 


47,532 


2,448 




43,655 


2,534 


19,462 


19,801 


39,263 


1,858 


nil IP/VHIIA 


487,842 


29,138 


204,338 


157,135 


361,473 


17,231 




47 t 652 


2,126 


23,246 


20,321 


43,567 


1,959 


kamHlKJ I CUT 


68,987 


4,793 


28,242 


24,787 


55,'*'>9 


3,165 




10,973 


&'^2 


5,411 


4,215 


9,626 


525 


DISTRICT OF COLUkeiA 


2,750 


398 


1,302 


821 


2,123 


229 


FLORIDA 


185,972 


10,407 


99,705 


69,382 


169,687 


• 0,398 


GEORGIA 


90,031 


4,981 


45*145 


36,768 


SI ,913 


3,137 


KAMAI 1 


11i375 


521 


5,357 


5,668 


16,425 


329 


IDAHO 


18,861 


974 


10,270 


6,222 


16,492 


1,395 


ILLINOIS 


210,502 


19,964 


104,044 


73,908 


182,952 


7,586 


INDIANA 


98,83? 


5,046 


55,615 


34,689 


99,564 


3,289 


lOKA 


55,998 


5,072 


25,460 


22,553 


40,013 


2,913 


KANSAS 


40,887 


2,855 


21,999 


14,674 


36,673 


1,279 


KENTUCKY 


73,221 


6,861 


36,519 


?6,814 


63,333 


:.027 


LOUISIANA 


64,399 


5,162 


29,439 


23,132 


55,571 


3,657 


MAUC 


27,076 


2,865 


12,745 


10,398 


23,143 


1,068 


MARYIA^O 


88,156 


6,156 


41,107 


35,696 


76,803 


5,203 


M^bACnU5cTTS 


129,379 


8,034 


55,254 


60,730 


115,984 


5.361 


MICHIGAN 


140,841 


12,268 


68,620 


60,438 


129,058 


7,515 


MINNESOTA 


82,478 


8,934 


37,648 


32,754 


70,402 


3,142 




57,631 


4,854 


26,940 


23,683 


50,023 


2,754 




97,276 


4,836 


56,249 


38,543 


88,792 


3,648 


MONTANA 


14,745 


1,420 


7,682 


5,168 


12,790 


535 




30,206 


2,666 


15,559 


16,752 


2r>.311 


1,229 


MFVADA 
nuVAUA 


1 4« 524 


871 


7,239 


5,823 


13,062 


591 




15,674 


1,118 


6,915 


7,639 


13,954 


602 




167,255 


13,095 


84,125 


63,668 


147,193 


6,967 


NEW LEX ICO 




1 ,268 


15,452 


12,966 


28,412 


1,226 


NE>ir YOf^ 




3,265 


100,818 


124,074 


224,892 


16,137 


NORTH CAROL IMA 


106,414 


6,682 


53,815 


46,925 


94,746 


4,992 


NORTH tMeniA 


1 1 AXJt 
1 1 ,«Xi)0 


1 ,021 


6,040 


4,240 


10,280 


535 


OHIO 


10A OIK 


7,359 


96,70f 


77,919 


174,620 


8,936 


OKLAHOMA 




5,388 


32,678 


22,506 


55,184 


2,067 


OREGON 


Af> i 


1 ,297 


22,710 


16,544 


39,254 


1,622 


PEft^LVANIA 

■ ft***V# i I^T^ff Irt 




9,533 


91 ,244 


75,916 


167,160 


9,934 


PUERTO RICO 


TA 


2,887 


12,562 


17,161 


29,723 


4,003 


RHOor Ki A>jn 


18,974 


1 ,399 


8,832 


7,970 


16,802 


782 


>Alin UAKULInA 


74,168 


6,973 


36,753 


27,164 


63,927 


3,208 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




1 ,844 


7,056 


4,469 


11,525 


547 


TENNESSEE 


97,047 


6,540 


47,958 


37,530 


85,408 


5,011 


TEXAS 


306,220 


20,989 


142,834 


121,933 


264,767 


14,464 


UTAH 


42,624 


2,158 


25,740 


13,755 


39,503 


963 


VERMONT 


9,341 


560 


5,067 


3,409 


8,556 


285 


VIRGINIA 


103,920 


8,987 


49,526 


40,431 


89 957 




WASHINGTON 


69,651 


7,259 


34,265 


25,631 


59,896 


2,496 


yriSl VIRGINIA 


44,643 


2,749 


21,361 


18,160 


39,521 


2,373 


y;ISCON.^tN 


75,144 


9,271 


31,577 


30.669 


62,186 


3.687 


vinrOMiNG 


9,659 


417 


5,261 


3,538 


8,799 


443 


MCRICAN SAXX)A 


183 


20 


92 


67 


159 


4 


Gu;;4 


1,511 


113 


474 


864 


1,278 


120 


NORTHERN UARIANAS 


383 


173 


123 


59 


182 


28 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN «St>NDS 


1,281 


66 


524 


586 


1,110 


105 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


6,311 


644 


2,912 


2,467 


5,319 


340 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


4,235,263 


288,459 


2,650,329 


1,698,646 


3,748,969 


197,835 


56 STATES, D.C. kP.R. 


4,225,594 


287,443 


2,046,204 


1,694,717 


3,740,92) 


197,230 



DATA AS OF OCTOCER 1, 1988. 



SMACLIB(R£PM16A) 

ERIC ^^'-^ 













TABLE 


AAll 




















lUJem OF CHILDREN ^11 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER tHA-B 


















BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 




















DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987- 


1988 


























HARD OF 


MULTI- 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 








ALL 


LEARNING 


SPEECH 


ICNTALLY EMOTIONALLY KEARir;G 


HAN(il- 


PEDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANOI- 


DEAF- 




STATE 


CONDITIONS 


DISABLED 




RETARDED DISTURBED 


& DEAF 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IIjFAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 




AUBAm 


37,434 


9,491 


ID, too 


8,153 


2.243 


349 


444 


224 


214 


129 


4 




ALASKA 


4,854 


2.467 


1 833 


103 


152 


46 


121 


65 


56 


11 


0 




ARIZONA 


26.011 


12,153 


9 440 


1 ,964 


1.208 


271 


495 


285 


52 


143 


0 




ARKANSAS 


19,462 


8,574 


6 225 


4,021 


196 


153 


141 


31 


82 


36 


3 




California 


204,338 


102 511 


73.637 


8.952 


3,61 1 


2,969 


2.362 


2,927 


6.202 


1.108 


59 




CaORAOO 


23,246 


10,790 


6,552 


926 


3,125 


304 


1.051 


375 


0 


120 


3 




OONNECTICUT 


28,242 


13,940 


8,545 


1 .186 


3,696 


283 


311 


130 


133 


12 


6 




DCLAWARC 


5,411 


3,027 


1 ,412 


292 


588 


29 


36 


6 


17 


4 


0 




DISTRICT OF COLlAeiA 


1,302 


303 


887 


42 


48 


22 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0 




FLORIDA 


99.705 


34,768 


46,250 


7.829 


8,405 


543 


0 


1.078 


571 


315 


6 




GEORGIA 


45,145 


10,551 


17 013 


8,676 


7,826 


423 


0 


380 


114 


160 


2 




KAKAI 1 


5.357 


2,527 


1 ,756 


455 


250 


94 


66 


131 


45 


32 


1 




IDAHO 


10,270 


5,496 


3 021 


1 180 


199 


143 


1 


123 


82 


'*5 


0 




ILLINOIS 


104,044 


48,774 


50 843 


5 571 


4 868 


661 


41 


694 


301 


285 


6 




no 1 ANA 


55,615 


14,212 




Q,f 04 


1 491 


361 


226 


252 


18 


167 


15 




lOMA 


25,480 


8,991 


o. ^ 


4 321 


2 016 


321 


258 


514 


0 


63 


2 




KANSAS 


21,999 


7.703 






1 . 465 


217 


191 


212 


88 


76 


16 




KENTUCKY 


38,519 


7.263 


20,700 


0, 1 


986 


258 


414 


185 


106 


174 


12 




LOUISIANA 


29,439 


7.491 


15,374 


0, f / 1 


1 O^l 
1 .401 


470 


206 


372 


581 


161 


2 




MAINE 


12,745 


4.508 


4.536 


1 .269 


1 AA^ 


129 


423 


232 


130 


54 


1 




tV^LAND 


41,107 


16.743 


18,883 


1 .874 


1 ,018 


424 


1,217 


317 


448 


174 


9 




U^SSACHiSETTS 


55,254 


20.414 


12,431 


1 1 .603 


7,625 


663 


1,106 


442 


664 


277 


29 




MiCHICAN 


68,628 


24,812 


29,221 


5.169 


6,092 


1,066 


45 


1.821 


51 


343 


0 




MINNESOTA 


37,848 


16,468 


12,418 


4,180 


2,925 


610 


0 


677 


216 


144 


10 




MISSISSIPPI 


26,940 


8,411 


14,873 


2,986 


90 


131 


93 


313 


0 


43 


e 




i4ISS0URi 


50,249 


18,055 


22,827 


4.819 


3,190 


341 


222 


446 


175 


138 


36 




MDNTANA 


7,682 


3.508 


3.167 


474 


197 


71 


104 


72 


54 


29 


6 




NEBRASKA 


15,55y 


5.53: 


6.725 


1.723 


818 


188 


198 


340 


0 


66 


0 




N£VAOA 


7.239 


3.736 


2,380 


390 


382 


70 


161 


67 


17 




2 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6.915 


3.764 


2,051 


297 


468 


28 


71 


76 


155 


5 


0 




NEW JERSEY 


84,125 


31.305 


44.778 


1.363 


3,168 


483 


2.609 


266 


112 


41 


0 




NEW MEXICO 


15,452 


5.759 


6,877 


805 


1,205 


144 


294 


261 


45 


59 


3 




NEW YORK 


100,818 


59,188 


17,324 


6.360 


12,758 


888 


2,285 


456 


1.116 


425 


18 




tIDRTH CAROLINA 


53,815 


18,683 


21,178 


8,008 


3,275 


617 


485 


437 


916 


216 


0 




NORTH OAXOTA 


6,040 


2,196 


3,070 


470 


155 


53 


0 


38 


37 


21 


0 




OHIO 


96,701 


28,942 


45,340 


15.037 


2,542 


1.053 


2,111 


1.266 


0 


407 


3 




OKLAHOMA 


32,678 


11.335 


15.152 


4,522 


468 


258 


f/;3 


167 


72 


87 


19 




OREGON 


22.710 


10.976 


9.844 


581 


667 


97 


0 


243 


272 


29 


1 




PENNSYLVANIA 


91.244 


28.J16 


46.399 


10,096 


4,603 


1,038 


0 


350 


0 


441 


1 




PUERTO RICO 


12.562 


3.902 


1.057 


5,139 


493 


430 


739 


171 


329 


265 


37 




RHOOe ISLAND 


8,832 


5.314 


2,506 


336 


423 


64 


22 


81 


58 


28 


0 




SOUfH CAROLINA 


36,763 


11.761 


15.813 


5.322 


2.68? 


437 


158 


336 


78 


173 


3 




SOUTH OAXOTA 


7.056 


2,199 


3.629 


611 


128 


166 


205 


71 


24 


19 


4 




TENNESSEE 


47,958 


17.519 


22.028 


5.240 


696 


485 


^66 


'27 


533 


358 


6 




TEXAS 


142,834 


67.720 


51.518 


8.555 


7.326 


499 


1,408 


1.<«6 


3.384 


723 


5 




UTAH 


25.748 


10.207 


7.737 


1.387 


5.374 


157 


542 


111 


163 


66 


4 




VERWDNT 


5.CW 


2.349 


2,132 


276 


163 


45 


0 


32 


54 


14 


2 




VIRGINIA 


49,526 


19.941 


21,010 


4,587 


2.358 


462 


460 


406 


250 


50 


2 




WASHINGTON 


34,265 


15,144 


11,100 


3,048 


1.626 


666 


556 


477 


1.W7 


104 


7 




^ST VIRGINIA 


21,361 


7,111 


9,801 




807 


145 


0 


183 


34 


78 


6 




WISCONSIN 


31,577 


W8 


10,855 


1 .123 


2,889 


77 


8.572 


234 


79 


85 


5 




WYOMING 




34 


2,209 


241 


144 


82 


0 


88 


135 


27 


1 




AMERICAN SAMOA 


% 


0 


74 


10 


0 


8 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 




GUAM 


474 


205 


1 17 


143 


0 


6 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


123 


64 


19 


4 


0 


0 


17 


16 


6 


0 


3 




TRUST TC::^I TORIES 


- 
















- 


- 


- 




VIRGIN ISLAfCS 


&24 


148 


147 


173 


21 


13 


11 


2 


1 


8 


0 




DUR. OF NO IAN AFFAIRS 


2,912 


1.421 


1,045 


184 


82 


20 


116 


16 


13 


15 


0 




U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


2,050.329 


800,589 


833,111 


193.879 


121,917 


20.025 


31,943 


20.626 


19.818 


8,067 


354 




50 STATES, O.C. & P.R. 


2,046,294 


798.751 


831.709 


193.365 


121.814 


19,984 


31,799 


20.587 


19.800 


8,044 


351 




DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1» 


1988. 
























(SMAaiO(RCPMIAIA)) 
























o 










A- 


13 














ERLC 



























TABLE AA12 



^«€£R OF CHILDREN 12-17 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-e 
BY HANDICAPPING CXXllTION 

DURING SCHOOL XltR t9d7-1988 



STATE 



AUmJA 

ALASKA 

ARIZOK^A 

CALIFORNIA 
COLORAJX) 
CCWECTICUT 
OELAKARC 

OiSTRICT OF COLU«IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

laiNOIS 

INDIANA 

lows 

KANSAS 

Komxxv 

LOUISIANA 

UAINE 

MARYLAND 

»MSSACHUS£TTS 

MICHIGAN 

MllfCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NeeRASKA 

NEVAJA 

NEWT HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEi|»CXIOO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
CREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAKOT' 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAh 

VEBOHT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
MCRICAN SAACA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISU/OS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. & IHSUUW AREA'i 

50 STATES, D.C. t P.R. 



"^'W) OF I Tl- ORTHO- OTHER VISUALLY 
rrJ^)r^ «NTALLY EMOTION UY HEARING HANOI^ PEDICALLY HEALTH HAfOI- DEAF- 

CONOITIONS DISABLED HfAIRED RETARDED DISTURBED & DEAF CAPPED IW'AIRED IW>AIREO CAPPED BLIND 



3,389 
21,521 
19,601 
157,135 
20,321 
24,787 
4,215 
821 
69,382 
36,768 
5,063 
6,222 
78,90d 
34,089 
22,553 
14,674 
26,814 
26,132 
10,398 
35,696 
63,730 
60,438 
32,754 
23,083 
30,543 
5,106 
10,752 
5,823 
7,039 
63,068 
12,960 
124,074 
40,925 
4,240 
77,919 
22,506 
16,544 
75,916 
17,161 
7,970 
27,164 
4,469 
37,530 
121,933 
13,755 
3,489 
40,431 
25,631 
18,160 
30,609 
3,538 
67 
604 
59 

586 
2,W 



17,061 
2,653 
14,982 
13,132 
114,891 
11,340 
14,270 
2,870 
545 
37,921 
13,977 
3,770 
4,30i 
49,429 
20,398 
12,223 
8,420 
12,964 
15,970 
5,427 
24,706 
22,440 
36,566 
18,104 
1^,921 
23,093 
3,702 
6,133 
4,343 
5,230 
42,632 
7,247 
83,007 
22,484 
2,794 
41,459 
14,733 
12,481 
43,631 

5,010 

6,300 
13,161 

2,973 
23,563 
84,268 

6,785 

2,265 
26,049 
17,440 
11,194 
V3,907 

2,507 
0 

475 
33 

123 
1,705 



2,210 


17,048 


3,262 


313 


3^ 


1^0 


336 


171 


145 


150 


262 


41 


67 


25 


37 


9 


862 


2,295 


2,147 


254 


432 


182 


268 


99 


406 


5,678 


198 


127 


109 


31 


77 


43 


12,719 


9,861 


6,172 


2,554 


1,932 


2,742 


5,199 


1.024 


1,045 


1,446 


5,121 


261 


751 


240 


0 


109 


1,072 


1,769 


6^.944 


?U 


252 


82 


:e8 


14 


85 


299 


882 


31 


18 


15 


10 


5 


133 


64 


59 


13 


2 


3 


0 


2 


7,373 


9,934 


11,113 


473 


0 


725 


1.567 


262 


1,603 


12,231 


8,057 


362 


0 


253 


133 


152 


206 


516 


321 


87 


45 


69 


28 


24 


204 


1,153 


267 


83 


9 


76 


98 


24 


5,295 


11,077 


10,707 


642 


32 


781 


653 


286 


2,223 


9,146 


2,325 


254 


177 


167 


12 


171 


646 


4,993 


3,767 


304 


ri2 


333 


0 


61 


537 


2,783 


2,418 


137 


98 


127 


66 


86 


1,516 


9,773 


1,620 


205 


2CC 


169 


132 


142 


2,797 


4,084 


1,915 


320 


153 


260 


465 


162 


636 


1,538 


2,092 


96 


122 


75 


167 


40 


4,363 


2,504 


2,227 


375 


916 


182 


240 


161 


1S,663 


12,753 


8,380 


728 


1,215 


465 


730 


303 


3,407 


6,593 


11,043 


1,025 


44 


1,393 


27 


340 


t,536 


5,149 


6,821 


^57 


0 


372 


173 


128 


1,437 


5,077 


147 


141 


69 


223 




v4 


2,658 


7,510 


4,3V8 


286 


139 


266 


84 


9? 


21^ 


524 


390 


38 


79 


49 


99 


1 1 


570 


2.946 


1,397 


159 


129 


264 


0 


54 


245 


463 


487 


54 


76 


48 


75 


£9 


372 


351 


910 


20 


40 


31 


78 


7 


5,010 


2,751 


9,548 


460 


2,088 


236 


266 


77 


2,530 


923 


1,648 


154 


210 


167 


36 


36 


3,562 


10,541 


21,812 


941 


2,091 


484 


1 ,067 


547 


1,601 


10,442 


4,292 


500 


320 


310 


723 


251 


333 


713 


287 


41 


0 


27 


31 


t4 


3,584 


23,794 


4,489 


781 


1,425 


2,006 


0 


380 


775 


5,626 


720 


177 


252 


86 


64 


64 


1,211 


754 


1,379 


102 


0 


260 


316 


37 


5,007 


16,798 


3,641 


1,033 


0 


318 


0 


487 


253 


9,529 


445 


446 


679 


183 


291 


285 


261 


403 


740 


70 


15 


47 


111 


22 


1,201 


8,658 


3,330 


342 


73 


301 


45 


152 


191 


716 


325 


79 


96 


24 


52 


11 


3,099 


7,095 


1,112 


488 


468 


371 


1,063 


270 


4,563 


1 1 , 479 


14 068 


436 


1 ,254 


1,396 


3,761 


699 


358 


1,418 


4,476 


108 


363 


75 


117 


51 


474 


285 


332 


39 


4 


31 


41 


13 


2,085 


6,511 


4,577 


397 


438 


152 


162 


59 




3,060 


2,165 


4t2 


472 


267 


1,030 


84 


752 


4,441 


1,448 


109 


0 


122 


27 


67 


1,323 


2,975 


6,273 


94 


5,742 


153 


73 


67 


225 


312 


279 


86 


0 


44 


66 


18 


20 


41 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


22 


303 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


3 


9 


0 


3 


8 


0 


3 


0 


















70 


347 


26 


6 


1 


2 


4 


7 


298 


163 


116 


15 


101 


5 


3 


1 


>9,711 


278,795 


198,377 


17,394 24,081 


16,933 


20,275 


7.777 


19,298 


277,932 


198,235 


17,366 23,970 


16,923 


20,264 


7,769 



4 

0 
0 
0 
41 
8 
2 
0 
0 
14 
0 
2 
0 
6 
16 
4 
2 
7 
6 
3 
2 
31 
0 
4 
1 

12 
C 

3 
0 
0 
9 
22 
2 
0 
1 
9 
4 
1 

40 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
4 
5 
1 
3 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 



286 



DATA AS OF OCTO^ 1, 1988. 
(SUAa(8(R£PUIAlA)) 



A-14 



ERIC 



^0 'J 



TABLE AA13 



NUKeSR OF CHILDREN 18-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EH/k-e 
BY HAKOICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-1988 















HAnD Or 


multi— 


crtho- 


OTHER 


V 1 SUALLY 






At 1 

ALL 


LcAnNINC 


SPEECH 


hCNTALLY 


EMUTIONALLY 


HEARING 


HAtfl)!— 


PEDICaLLY 


HEALTH 


HANOI— 


DEAF- 


CTATC 


CONDITIONS 


DISABLED 


iWAIKcD 


RETARDED 


D 1 STUR8ED 


DEAF 


CAPPED 


IKPAIREC 


IKPAiRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


ALA6AM^ 


9,dd6 


3,161 


124 


4,919 


493 


67 


122 


67 


112 


19 


2 


ALASKA 


417 


261 


3 


66 


22 


12 


41 


4 


7 


1 


0 


ARIZONA 


2,448 


1 ,165 


35 


752 


165 


31 


211 


40 


34 


15 


0 




\ ,858 


1 ,063 


15 


725 


10 


15 


14 


4 


10 


2 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


17,231 


8,422 


732 


4,714 


714 


420 


890 


604 


560 


139 


36 


UaJU7(AD0 


1 ,959 


985 


26 


335 


382 


48 


128 


41 


0 


14 


0 


CONNECT 1 CUT 


3,165 


1 ,267 


41 


668 


1,024 


45 


81 


13 


20 


3 


3 


DELMKARE 


525 


347 


5 


72 


95 


2 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLU€iA 


229 


133 


7 


80 


5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


FLORIDA 


6,398 


2,317 


195 


2,344 


529 


94 


0 


128 


151 


33 


7 


GEORGIA 


3,137 


924 


18 


1 ,797 


311 


37 


0 


37 


6 


7 


0 


KAXAt 1 


329 


159 


1 


115 


21 


12 


8 


11 


2 


4 


0 


IDAHO 


t,3OT 


323 


7 


422 


31 


12 


168 


130 


292 


10 


0 


ILLINOIS 


7,586 


3,596 


186 


2,312 


1,173 


55 


32 


115 


82 


3? 


4 


INDIANA 


3,289 


1,707 


67 


1,290 


118 


j3 


35 


25 


0 


12 


21 


IQKA 


2.913 


1.139 


19 


1,234 


284 


27 


119 


76 


0 


9 


6 


KANSAS 


1,279 


580 


10 


482 


131 


16 


2'. 


22 


10 


4 




KENTUCKY 


3,027 


1.222 


81 


1,448 


109 


24 


75 


27 


23 


15 


3 


LOUISIANA 


3,657 


1.527 


135 


1,572 


173 


68 


50 


52 


64 


15 


1 


UAINE 


1,088 


490 


18 


310 


138 


20 


59 


4 


27 


2 


0 


WWIYLANO 


5,203 


2,810 


318 


1,187 


3S4 


68 


351 


34 


57 


21 


3 


kASSACWSETTS 


5,361 


1,647 


155 


1,781 


1,078 


133 


230 


97 


85 


155 


0 


MICHIGA^^ 


7.515 


3,637 


151 


2,172 


881 


'58 


101 


277 


29 


49 


0 


MINNESOTA 


3,142 


1,167 


21 


1,403 


444 


39 


0 


44 


12 


9 


3 


MISSISSIPPI 


2,754 


1,597 


33 


1,015 


10 


2/ 


19 


42 


0 


10 


1 


MISSOURI 


3,64'J 


1.861 


90 


1,277 


269 


34 


27 


64 


7 


13 


6 


MDNTANA 




34d 


11 


121 


22 




20 


1 


3 


2 


2 


NEBRASKA 


1,229 


569 


13 


473 


78 


21 


33 


38 


0 


4 


0 


NEVADA 


591 


335 


11 


134 


27 


10 


60 


4 


6 


4 


0 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


602 


420 


16 


82 


59 


4 


10 


1 


9 


1 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


6,967 


3,679 


193 


1,264 


1,061 


103 


524 


80 


44 


19 


0 


NEW kCXICO 


1 ,226 


557 


124 


356 


94 


22 


41 


32 


4 


1 


1 


NEW YORK 


16,137 


8,935 


140 


3,712 


2,112 


202 


662 


87 


214 


67 


6 


NUUn CANUCINA 


4,992 


2,226 


38 


2,193 


221 


53 


74 


67 


104 


16 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


5^ 


287 


4 


211 


14 


6 


0 


9 


3 


1 


0 


OHIO 


8,936 


3,830 


68 


3,705 


289 


148 


498 


334 


0 


43 


1 




2,067 


1 ,160 


18 


763 


38 


28 


40 


9 


5 


5 


1 




1 ,622 


934 


3i 


349 


100 


1 1 


0 


100 


90 


5 


2 


PcNnSTL VAN 1 A 


9,934 


4,534 


176 


4,063 


850 


128 


0 


132 


0 


50 


1 


piiPOTn Qir^n 
riAit 1 u rt 1 \AJ 


4,003 


459 


35 


2,389 


125 


263 


416 


82 


105 


106 


23 




782 


478 


4 


191 


61 


18 


10 


6 




5 


1 




3,208 


964 


36 


1 ,884 


165 


34 


28 


65 


14 


14 


4 




547 


344 


4 


134 


30 


8 


17 


2 


7 


1 


0 




5,01 1 


2,354 


277 


1 ,781 


103 


9^ 


174 


87 


126 


13 


2 


TEXAS 


14,464 


8,537 


108 


3,475 


1 ,034 


81 


347 


287 


490 


98 


7 




963 


283 


7 


320 


159 


6 


159 


9 


17 


3 


0 


VERMONT 


285 


160 


25 


52 


28 


3 


8 


2 


4 


2 


1 


VIRGINIA 


4,976 


2,307 


102 


1,957 


370 


55 


115 


3f 


23 


9 


0 


WASHINGTON 


2,496 


1,305 


8 


731 


140 


35 


142 


33 


92 


9 


1 


Y£ST VIRGINIA 


2,373 


1,204 


If^ 




85 


20 


0 


25 


9 


4 


0 


WISCONSIN 


3,687 


1 421 


38 




Z1 Q 

♦I y 


OA 

£v 


ooo 






p 

o 




WrOMING 


443 


249 


21 


99 


28 


16 


0 


12 


16 


1 


1 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


120 


67 


0 


90 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


NOPi{€RN MARIANAS 


28 


11 


5 


5 


0 


4 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 


105 


3 


5 


79 


8 


7 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


348 


212 


32 


68 


14 


3 


16 


0 


1 


2 


0 


U.S. & insula;^ areas 


197,835 


92,336 


4,082 


67,043 


16,698 


2,90:} 


7,022 


3,525 


3.000 


1,088 


136 


50 STATES, D.C. it P.R. 


197.230 


92,043 


4,040 


66,838 


16,676 


2,890 


7,005 


3,523 


2,995 


1,084 


136 



OATA AS OF OCTOeSR 1 , 1988. 
(SMACt.lB(REPU1A1A)) 

A- 15 

ERIC ^^^^ 



TABLE AA14 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN Ml YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER 
BY HWCICAPPINC CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-1988 



ALL 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKAKSAS 

CAI.IFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 
"^OELAJItARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 

FLORIDA 

CECROIA 

IWSAII 

IDAHO 

ILLIKDiS 

IfCiANA 

lO^A 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 
UAINE 

mYLAlO 

MAS&\CHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MlltCSOTA 

.MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HEW HAJb«HIR£ 

tfW JERSEY 

HEWfcCXICO 

NET YORK 

NORiH CAROLINA 

MX « DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKUhCMA 

OREGON 

PEIMSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAM) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH HAKOTA 

TEMeSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTA.H 

VEfdJONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASKS^^GTON 

waT VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

vmuiNG 

AACRICAN SAMOy^ 
GUAM 

NORTHERN UMIAKAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



87,481 
8.660 
49,980 
41.12k 
378,704 
45,526 
56,194 
10, If. 
2,352 
175.485 
85,050 
10,754 
17,887 
190,538 
93,793 
50,926 
37,952 
66,360 
59,228 
2^,211 
82,006 
121,345 
136,573 
73,544 
52,777 
92,440 
13,325 
27,540 
13,653 
14,556 
154,160 
29,636 
241 .029 
99,732 
ie.dl5 
183,5^6 
57,25* 
40,876 
177,094 
33,726 
17^584 
67,135 
?2,072 
90,499 
279,231 
40,466 
8,841 
94,933 
62.392 
41,894 
65,873 
9,242 
163 
1,398 
210 

1,215 
5,667 











HARD OF 


MULT 1— 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 




LEARNING 


SPEECH 


fcCNTALLY EMOTIOHALLY HEARING 


KA?iDI— 


PED 1 CALLY 


HEALTH 


Iv.^i'DI- 


DEAF- 


DISABLED 






ft ICTljXSCT* 




CAPPED 


IVPAIREO 


l*«PAIR£0 


CAPPEO 


BLIND 


29,713 


18 3i7 


30. 120 




72C 


932 


481 


662 


319 


10 


5,381 


1 ,981 


3l9 


♦oo 


99 


229 


94 


100 


21 


0 


28 300 


1 v*«M/ 


3.vl 1 


3.520 


556 


1 , 138 


507 


354 


257 


0 


22,769 


6 646 


10,424 


404 


295 


264 


66 


169 


81 


3 




97,088 


40,34/ 


10.497 


5,943 


5.184 


6,273 


11,961 


2.271 


136 




/,DaJ 


2,707 


8.628 


613 


1,930 


656 


0 


243 


11 


/ 


9,650 


3,623 


11 .£64 


542 


644 


225 


Z2i 


29 


11 


6 244 


1 ,502 


ooo 


1 .565 


62 


57 


21 


Zf 


10 


0 


TO i 


1 


186 


104 


35 


8 


7 


0 


2 


2 


75 546 


53,818 


20, 107 


20.047 


1,110 


0 


1,931 


2,289 


610 


27 


25 452 




22,704 


16.194 


822 


0 


670 


253 


319 


2 


6,452 


1 ,963 


1 ,086 


592 


193 


119 


211 


75 


60 


3 


i V, i £4i 


3,232 


4,/97 


497 


243 


178 


329 


472 


59 


0 






1ft QAA 


16.748 


1,358 


105 


1*590 


1,036 


602 


16 


36,3l7 


34,729 


16,870 


3*934 


€48 


438 


444 


30 


350 


33 


2 J, 353 




10,548 


6,067 


652 


599 


923 


0 


133 


12 


16,703 




5,540 


4,014 


370 


3l3 


361 


164 


166 


18 


2l ,449 


22 297 


1 / ,044 


2,71^ 


487 


775 


381 


261 


331 


22 


2-1 ,988 


18 306 


9 127 


0,019 


858 


489 


684 


1,110 


333 


9 


10,425 




3 117 


0,O90 


247 


804 


311 


324 


96 


4 


44,259 


23 584 


5 565 


0,399 


867 


2,484 


533 


745 


356 


14 


44,501 


26,251 


26,137 


1 / ,coo 


1 ,524 


2,551 


1 *02> 


1 479 


735 


60 


65,075 


32*779 


13 934 


18,016 


2.249 


190 


3,491 


107 


732 


0 


35,739 


13 975 


10,732 


10 19^ 


1 , 1 lO 


0 


1*093 


;0i 


281 


17 


25,929 


16,343 


9 078 




499 


181 


b83 


0 


115 


2 


43,009 


25,575 


l3,60f 


7 857 




368 


776 


266 


248 


54 


7,559 


3,334 


1,119 


609 


113 


203 


122 


156 


42 


8 


12,203 


7,308 


4,242 


2,293 


368 


360 


642 


0 


124 


0 


8,414 


2,636 


987 


896 


l34 


297 


1 19 


f}S 


67 


5 


9,414 


2,439 


730 


1 ,437 


52 


121 


108 


242 


13 


0 


77,616 


49,981 


5,378 


13,777 


1,046 


K <99i 
3,441 


582 


422 


137 


0 


13,563 


9,531 


2,078 


2,947 


320 


545 


460 


85 


96 


13 


151,130 


21,026 


20,613 


36,682 


2,031 




1 ft07 
1 * v4/ 


2,397 


1,039 


46 


43,393 


22,817 


'>0,643 


7,788 


1 .17& 


879 


ftlx 


1 ,743 


4ft'* 


2 


5,277 


3.407 


394 


456 


100 


Q 


/4 


71 




0 


74,231 


49,012 


42,536 


7.320 


1.982 


^.03^ 


3*o06 


9 


830 


5 


2/»?2Q 


15,945 


10,911 


1,226 


463 


890 


404 


141 


156 


29 


24,391 


11,086 


1,684 


2,14S 


210 


9 


603 


ft7ft 
0/0 


71 


7 


76,481 


51,582 


30,957 


14,094 


2,199 




8^ 


A 

V 


978 


3 


9,371 


1,345 


17,057 


1,063 


1,139 


1.834 


436 


7? it 
/43 


656 


100 


12,092 


2,771 


930 


1,224 


152 


47 


l34 


177 
1/ / 


33 


2 


25,886 


17,050 


15,764 


6,177 


813 


259 


702 


l37 


009 


8 


5,516 


3.824 


1,461 


483 


25? 


318 


97 




01 


6 


43,436 


25,404 


14,116 


1,911 


1,067 


1,308 


885 


1.722 


641 


9 


160,525 


56,189 


23,509 


22,428 


1,016 


3.009 


3,379 


7,635 


i,5?r 


21 


17,275 


8,102 


3,125 


10.009 


271 


1,064 


195 


297 


120 


8 


4,774 


2,631 


613 


523 


87 


12 


65 


99 


29 


8 


48,297 


23,197 


13,055 


7,305 


914 


1.013 


596 


435 


118 


3 


33,889 


11,806 


6,839 


3,931 


1.113 


l,l7f 


777 


2.659 


197 


11 


19,509 


10,572 


8,650 


2,340 


274 


0 


330 


70 


149 


0 


22,986 


12,216 


5,004 


9,581 


191 


15,152 


409 


164 


160 


10 

lU 


5,090 


2,455 


652 


451 


184 


0 


144 


217 


46 


3 


0 


94 


54 


0 


13 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


74y 


139 


496 


0 


0 


0 


9 


7 


0 


0 


108 


27 


18 


0 


7 




17 


3 


2 


3 


274 


222 


599 


55 


26 


13 


4 


7 


15 


0 


3,338 


1,375 


415 


212 


38 


233 


21 


17 


13 


0 


.917,935 


946,904 


539,717 


336,992 


4y,324 


63,046 


41,064 


43.093 


16.932 


777 


»9l3,46d 


945.047 


538.135 


336.720 


40.240 


62,774 


41,033 


43,etj9 


16.897 


773 



OAU AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SUAaiB(REnilAIA)) 



A- 16 



ERIC 



TABLE AA15 



K(AeER OF CHlLOftEN SERVZD UNDER EH;^ 
BY KAIOtCAPPING CONDITION AND ACC YEAR 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-68 



IW)ICAPPINC 


3 YEARS 


4 YEARS 


5 YEARS 


6 YEARS 


7 YEARS 


8 YEARS 


9 YEARS 


10 YEARS 


11 YEARS 


irZ YEARS 


13 YEARS 


14 YEARS 


CCfOlTlON 




OLD 


OLD 




OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLO 


ICNTALLY RETARDED 










ie.092 


26,492 


33,499 


36, 3U 


39,451 


40,028 


41.852 


43,827 


46,590 


SPEECH IMPAIRED 










195,734 


203,631 


170,250 


123,132 


86,301 


54,063 


35.737 


24.246 


17.622 


VISUALLY KANOICAPPED 










1,030 


1,367 


1,424 


1,465 


1.404 


1,377 


1.435 


1.293 


1.269 


OOTIOKALLY DISTURBED 










7,731 


13,825 


19,478 


23,764 


27,801 


29,318 


31.162 


35.9'5 


36.135 


CRTHOPEDICALLY II-PAIREO 










3,707 


3,899 


3,655 


3,335 


3,168 


2,862 


2,779 


2.782 


2.685 


OTHER HEALTH IWAIRED 










2,698 


3,dt1 


3,587 


3,459 


3.375 


3.187 


3.023 


3,215 


^ 514 


LEARNING DISABLED 










32,e08 


77,648 


133,908 


170,^ 


193,486 


192,589 


192.321 


169.066 


181.593 












48 


72 


70 


67 


56 


41 


68 




35 


WLTIKWJOILWEO 










5,137 


5,639 


5,776 


5,475 


5,215 


4.701 


-4.378 


4.300 


4.030 


HARD OFHEARIfJO^ DEAF 










7 ;oi 


j,4ae 


3,619 


3,454 


3,423 


3,2% 


3.131 


3,048 


3.052 


ALL CONDITIONS 


36,581 


71.918 


179. 




269,88^ 


3J9,484 


375,266 


371,418 


363,681 


331,394 


315,886 


365.680 


296.527 



HANDICAPPING 15 YEARS 16 YEARS 17 YEARS 18 YEARS 19 YEARS 20 YEARS 2l YEARS 

CONDITION OLD OLD OLD OLD OLD OLD OLD 



ICN7ALLY RETARDED 


49,313 


iO.573 


46,605 


34,186 


17,058 


9,915 


5,884 


SPEECH IIPAIREO 


13,268 


10.629 


8,209 


2,677 


936 


ZZZ 


147 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


1,300 


,289 


1.191 


668 


245 


110 


65 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURSED 


37,467 


34,106 


25.592 


11,354 


3.452 


1,306 


586 


CRTHOPEDICALLY IkPAIRED 


2,83> 


3,056 


2,800 


1,776 


895 


540 


314 


OTHER HEALTH IbPAIRED 


3,782 


3.719 


3,022 


1,505 


742 


451 


302 


LEARNING D1SA£L£0 


172,992 


158.784 


130,312 


69,924 


17,514 


3,833 


1,063 


DCAF-€LIK> 


47 




45 


41 


36 


27 


32 


WLTIHANDICAPPEO 


3,927 


^,844 


3.602 


2,684 


1,877 


1,458 


1,003 


KARO OF HEARING k DEAF 


2,822 


2,789 


2.552 


U738 


729 


276 


:62 


ALL CONDITIONS 


287.784 


268.833 


223.030 


126,553 


43,484 


18,240 


9,558 



OA' . AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1903 
9Ma.lG(R£PUieC) 



ERIC 



A-17 

4f> 



TABLE AA16 

MJMBCR CF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER ZiM 
BY AGE YEAR 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-63 



ALL :oroiTiONS 







4 YEARS 


5 YEARS 


6 YEARS 


7 YEARS 


8 YEARS 


9 YEARS 


10 YEARS 


11 YEARS 


STATE 


OLD 


OLD 


\JUJ 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


ALABAMA 


358 


777 








6,618 


6,708 


7.086 


6.620 


ALASKA 


249 






»o4 


889 


904 


922 


796 


639 


ARIZOKA 


327 


691 


1 7M 




4.145 


4,874 


4.913 


4.770 


4.373 


ARKANSAS 


223 


645 


1 fiAA 
1 , vOO 


4b, ^9 1 


2.985 


3,186 


3.498 


3.640 


3.662 


CALinORNIA 


5.100 


8 413 


15 6^ 


4b 1 ,0^4C 


3l ,494 


37,6l9 


38.667 


38,904 


36.032 


COLORADO 


286 


605 


1 235 


4b,£VO 




4,292 


4,581 


4.620 


4.207 


O0^tlCTICUT 


774 


1,597 


2 422 


0,4b/J 




5.264 


5,287 


5.192 


4.837 


OCUWARE 


36 


186 


AAA 






1,034 


929 


827 


782 


DISTRICT OF COLUGIA 


24 


131 


243 


246 


AOt 




2l3 


178 


136 


TiXX<\OX 


814 


1,927 


7 746 


l4b,^OJ 


i3,04tO 


18,239 


18,916 


18.6*9 


16.142 


CCCRGIA 


299 


4/<- 


4 288 


5 964 


/ , 01 / 




8.176 


8, 249 


7.533 


KAyCAII 


107 


195 


3l9 




790 


949 


1,006 


1.040 


C.017 


IDAHO 


2 


189 


783 


1 332 


* 


4b,l?04b 


1 .840 


1 ,736 


1.433 


ILLtrOIS 


2,477 


5,680 




It IMA 


19,825 


18,667 


17,602 


1S.401 


14,603 


ItCIAHA 


57 


140 


4 849 


8 659 


10 522 


10,000 


9,4^7 


8.554 


7,547 


ICKA 


951 


1 617 






3, A/2 


*,9l3 


4,852 


4,659 


4.141 


KA^jSAS 


368 


573 




2,S61 


4,1 


4,5l2 


3,920 


3,478 


3,095 


KENTUCJCr 


330 


QAQ 




6,652 


7,029 


6,424 


5,869 


5,510 


5.035 


LOUISIANA 


824 


1,694 


'J AAA 
4t,044 


4,517 


4,931 


5,117 


4,958 


5.134 


4,782 




DW 




1 ,104 


1,552 


2,027 


2,368 " 


2,425 


2,344 


2,029 




1 .141 


1,890 


3,119 


4,566 


5,*^9 


7,2^ 


7,645 


8.248 


7,401 


UASSACHUScTri 




2.892 


3,697 


9,881 


9,578 


9,3l2 


9,509 


9.243 


7,731 


MICHIGAN 


2 168 




6.317 


8,265 


10,668 


12,757 


12.934 


12.692 


11.364 


MIKCSOTA 


1 6l3 


0,40O 


3,836 


4,586 


5,777 


7.efc^ 


7.342 


6.757 


6,104 


MISSISSIPPI 




656 


3,904 


4,638 


4,954 


4,702 


4,264 


4.349 


3,933 


'MISSOURI 


446 


958 


3,432 


6,5?^ 


8,414 


9,238 


. 9.197 


8.924 


7,882 


MONTANA 


2l5 


324 


881 


1,183 


1,516 


1,559 


1.250 


1,129 


1,045 


NEBRASKA 


469 


785 


1,412 


2,064 


2,834 


3.042 


2.832 


2,603 


2,184 




141 


179 


551 


747 


1,081 


1,340 


1.400 


1,445 


1.226 




231 


399 


488 


688 


997 


1,238 


1,357 


1,430 


1.285 


UuwCf 


1 , JvO 


2,177 


9,612 


14,668 


15,901 


T4,953 


13,688 


12,972 


11.943 




254 


382 


632 


1,420 


2,314 


2,853 


3,102 


3,065 


2,698 


YORK 


69 


178 


3,026 


7,855 


12,360 


16,522 


20,188 


21,463 


22,550 


rCJItln liAftUtlnA 




1 ,873 


4,955 


8,036 


9,m 


9,641 


9.493 


9.220 


8.281 




94 


330 


597 


947 


1,027 


1,133 


1,046 


998 


839 


CHIC 


223 


536 


6,600 


12,163 


16,694 


18,849 


17,707 


1C -#6 


14,342 


CKLAH3i(A 


S82 


1,250 


3»556 


5,261 


6,000 


5,855 


5.636 


5.289 


4.637 




ldl 


291 


005 


1,950 


3,400 


4,598 


4.675 


4.275 


3.812 


rEf**SYf ANIA 


1,283 


2,465 


5,785 


'10,252 


14,780 


17,900 


17,260 


16.521 


14.531 


RJERTO RICO 


368 


948 


?,633 


824 


1,4C5 


2.024 


2.461 


2.847 


2,941 


nnUK ISLAND 


223 


480 


687 


1,02c 


1,356 


1,683 


1,607 


1.709 


1,449 


3CL*TH CAROLIhA 


629 


1,747 




5,712 


6,761 


6.625 


6.310 


5,952 


5.403 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


268 


513 


1,063 


1,335 


1,430 


1,374 


1,034 


1,015 


818 


TEJfCSS 


ISO 


1.353 


5,00e 


7,767 


8,599 


8,956 


7,996 


7,873 


6.767 


TEXAS 


2.561 


5.897 


12,531 


19,047 


24,033 


25,568 


25. J78 


25 '32 


4bO . 0 /o 


UTAH 


294 


462 


1,402 


3,331 


5,135 


5,168 


4.327 


4.209 


3,578 


VERMONT 


91 


131 


278 


562 


840 


1,002 


965 


899 




VIRGINIA 


1.642 


2,62V 


4,716 


6,757 


8,274 


8.897 


5,730 


8.868 


8.000 


WASHINGTON 


1,379 


2.334 


3.d\6 




5,462 


6,857 


6,458 


6,166 


5.291 


1«ST VIRGINIA 


256 


517 


1,976 




3.590 


3,957 


3,803 


3.687 


3,430 


WISCONSIN 


1,661 


3,136 


4,534 


4,887 


5,376 


5,541 


5,403 


5.386 


4.990 


WirCMING 


37 


60 


320 


685 


963 


1,066 


963 


829 


755 


AJCRICAN SAXOA 


16 


6 


4 


14 


11 


12 


14 


24 


17 


GUAM 


14 


50 


49 


55 


50 


66 


PS 


167 


110 


NORTHERN MARiVNAS 


6 




0 


31 


10 


17 


30 


16 


19 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN IStM€S 


1C 


27 


23 


40 


50 


74 


107 


130 


115 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


116 


307 


221 


369 


445 


533 


464 


518 


563 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


36,5b' 


71,918 


179,874 


269,086 


339,404 


375,266 


371.418 


363.681 


331.394 


50 STATES, OX. k P.R. 


36,345 


71,528 


179,577 


268,569 


338,918 


374,564 


370,f,97 


362.886 


330.570 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988 
SUAai8(REPMie0) 
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C O nt 



TABLEAA16 



H.VeeR Of CHILDREN SERVcO UNOCR CHA-T 
BY ACE YEAR 

OORINO SC«OOL YEAR 1987-68 



ALL CONDI TI0»S 





12 YEAJ?S 


13 YD>r<S 


14 YEARS 


15 YEAJIS 


16 YEARS 


17 YEARS 


n YEARS 


19 YEARS 


26 YEARS 


STATE 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


OLD 


ALABAMA 


6.84« 


6.952 


6.847 


7.125 


6.968 


6,283 


4,373 


2,499 


1.418 


ALASKA 


574 


616 


562 


621 


551 


471 


283 


76 


43 


ARIZONA 


4*683 


4.144 


3.735 


3.635 


3.146 


2.798 


1.496 


532 


267 


ARKANSAS 


3,624 


3,573 


3.573 


3.477 


3.688 


2.466 


1.426 


362 


76 


CALIFORNIA 


32 p 897 


29.792 


26.92P 


25.133 


22.335 


26.656 


16.462 


3.434 


1,862 


COLORADO 


4.149 


3.754 


3,041 


3.376 


3.067 


2.560 


1.446 


397 


99 


COtfCCTlCUT 


4.494 


4.423 


4.191 


4.199 


3.864 


3.616 


2.627 


610 


367 


OELAKA.RE 


744 


765 


676 


698 


695 


643 


352 


131 


35 


DISTRICT OF COLtAeiA 


137 


137 


122 


114 


154 


157 


165 


51 


?6 


FLORIDA 


14.909 


13.853 


12.525 


11.131 


9.516 


7.448 


4.274 


1.427 


493 


'BORGIA 


y.4l3 


7.102 


6.869 


6.336 


5.246 


3.862 


2.123 


674 


244 


IVAl 1 


93*J 


929 


864 


783 




726 


252 


64 


13 


fOAHO 


1.297 


1 .146 


1.127 


1.657 


865 


776 


581 


345 


276 




13.908 


13.661 


13.790 


14.679 


13.228 


10.242 


5.396 


1.516 


544 


INDIANA 


6.977 


6.554 


5.993 


5.916 


5.156 


4.365 


2.563 


666 


89 


ICKA 


4.099 


4.02"*^ 


3.826 


3.868 


3.625 


3.178 


2,619 


638 


199 


KANS^ 


4C./9O 


2.5S1 


2.563 


2.381 


2.392 


1 ,979 


961 


269 


95 




5.643 


4.797 


4.694 


4.738 


4.171 


3.371 


2,121 


644 


267 


UAJI 91 ATM 


A. ttXk 




4.856 


4,545 


3.955 


3.3*^2 


2,67*5 


879 


372 


MAINE 


1 QMk 
1 


1 .868 


1 .922 


1 .756 


1.627 


1.251 


787 


235 


45 


MARYLAND 




6.574 


^, 148 


5.842 


5.479 


tl\i 


2.841 


1.224 


710 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6.856 






1 1 ATI 


1 1 .463 


■*.0, 177 


3.685 


K636 


395 


m 1 vt 11 U(^f V 


16 981 


16 704 


l6.5l9 


lU. lOdt 


16.015 


8.087 


4,647 


1 ,396 


499 


M 1 mbwVI A 


5 687 


3.43/ 


5.717 


5.618 


5,527 


4.748 


2,136 


668 


316 


M 1 «^iJt iff 


3 946 


O.99O 


4.669 


3.957 


3,917 


3.267 


1 ,929 


638 


176 


Ml 9dsAJI\l 


1 

/./ iv 


7 149 


6.767 


6.536 


5.883 


4.504 


2,585 


766 


251 




901 




865 


876 


826 


651 


389 


164 


36 




2.1^9 


1 .823 


1 ,C29 


1 .746 


1 .699 


1 .^^'^ 


844 


261 


124 


NEVADA 




1 .vQZ 


1 .639 


978 


871 




460 


112 


38 




1.381 


1.293 


1 1,112b 


1 .216 


1.152 


777 


457 


119 


26 




1 TRA 
« 1 ,009 


1 1 .698 


16.818 


16.648 


16,239 


8,885 


4,665 


1,471 


611 






2.516 


2.265 


2.168 


1 ,886 


1 .627 


837 


254 


98 


riCn TUra^ 


22.186 


2V .760 


2l .772 


21 .77b 


26,745 


*5.833 


9.586 


4,166 


1.998 




7.965 


7.530 


7.472 


7.022 


5,917 


b.074 


3,345 


1,*79 


382 


unoTu mvnTA 
rMtln UAMJIA 


886 


765 


699 


685 


655 


556 


3i5 


122 


46 


OHIO 


13, 991 


13.316 


12.96? 


13.674 


13,176 


It. 414 


6.743 


1,636 


387 


U<LAnCMA 


4.257 


4.162 


3.87* 


3.672 


3.478 


3.126 


1,628 


346 


69 


OREGON 


3.466 


3.218 


2.823 


7.647 


2,437 


1.953 


1,634 


363 


166 


PENNSYLVANIA 


13,645 


13.215 


12.766 


12.843 


12,763 


10.864 


6.554 


2,18; 


933 


FTlcnTO RlOO 


3.619 


3.174 


3.215 


2.978 


2,602 


2.173 


1,533 


1.167 


767 


RHODE ISLAND 


1.379 


1.465 


1.375 


1.439 


1.369 


1.663 


529 


164 


79 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


5,640 


5.696 


4.916 


4,643 


4.235 


3.2^ 


1.948 


866 


317 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


8! 9 


767 


734 


763 


785 


661 


396 


111 


2C 


TENNESSEE 


6.827 


6.431 


6.658 


6,368 


6.287 


4.959 


3,667 


1.239 


457 


TEXAS 


23.326 


22.372 


21.613 


26.31 


19.066 


15.266 


9,652 


3.377 


1 .151 


UTA« 


2.939 


2.597 


2.489 


2.l6i 


1.948 


1.619 


666 


164 


169 


VEBiCNT 


744 


626 


625 


575 


514 


416 


2l3 


49 


4 


VIRGINIA 


7.556 


7.417 


7.V74 


6."17 


6.438 


5.135 


3,126 


1.116 


474 


WASnlNCTOti 


4.835 


4.660 


4.311 


4.191 


4,l2l 


3.573 


1.753 


484 


253 


V€ST VIRGINIA 


3,217 


3.217 


3.284 


3.216 


2.855 


2.371 


1.518 


530 


226 


WISCONSIN 


5,657 


5.219 


5.154 


5.224 


5.251 


4.764 


2.566 


752 


355 


vrrcuiNG 


6&J 


661 


585 


587 


526 


492 


279 


118 


38 


AJiCRICAN SAMOA 


7 


3 


8 


19 


26 


16 




6 


C 


CUAU 


123 


123 


150 


134 


157 


117 


88 


29 


1 


NORTtCRN UARIAHAS 


29 


16 


3 


1 


6 


16 


4 


26 


4 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


128 


123 


82 


166 


91 


56 


42 


43 


16 


BUR. OF hOlAN AFFAIRS 


489 


468 


473 


412 


361 


264 


186 


94 


53 


U.S, k INSULAA AREAS 


315,886 


365.686 


296.527 


237.784 


268,833 


223,930 


126.553 


43.484 


18.246 


50 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


315,116 


364.947 


295.C11 


287.312 


268.264 


223,475 


126,'>35 


43,298 


18,166 



DATA AS OF OCTOBFJ? 1 . 1988 
SMAai8(R£PMieO) 
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TABLEAA16 



NU«ER OF CHILDREN SERVEO UNDER EKA-' 
BY AGE YEAR 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-88 

ALL CONOITrCWS 



21 YEARS 
STATE OLD 



ALABAMA 795 

ALASKA 21 
ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS e 

CALIFORNIA 1,533 

CXX.ORADO 17 

CCtfCCTICUT 161 

DELAiWRE 7 

DISTRICT OF COLU^IA 47 

aORIDA 204 

CEG^IA 91 

HAMAII e 

IDAHO 190 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 3, 

ICKA 57 

KANSAS ,4 

KENTUCKY 55 

LOUISIANA 328 

UMtZ 1 

WWYLAND 422 

^ASSACHUSETTS 251 

MICHIGAN 983 

MINNESOTA 28 

MISSISSIPPI 17 

MISSOURI 46 

MONTANA ,2 

NEBRASKA e 

NEVADA 4, 

NEW HWCPSHIRE e 

NEW JERSEY 220 

NEWSCXICO 37 

NEW YORK 483 

NORTH CAROLINA 86 

NORTH DAKOTA 9 

CHIC 170 

OKlA^rWA 30 

OREGON 125 

PENNSYLVANIA 266 

PUERTO RICO 596 

RHODE ISLA)0 10 

SOUTH CAROCIKA 143 

SOUTH DAKOTA 12 

TENN^^SEE 248 

TEXAS 884 

UTAH 84 

VEf&CHT 19 

VIRGINIA 266 

WkSHIfJGTON 6 

WEST VIRGINIA 105 

WISCONSIN 80 

WraMING 8 

AACRICAN SAMOA e 

GUAM 2 

NORTHERN M^RIAWAS e 
TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 4 

eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 21 

U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 9.558 



50 STATrS. D.C. P.R. 9,531 



DATA A3 OF OCTOeCR 1. 1988 
S>XACLIB(REPM100) 



O A- 20 ^^'-O 

ERIC 



TABLEAA17 

rW«ER AND CHANGE IN NUfiErt OT CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-B 

ALL CONDITIONS 



PERCENT CHANGE 

■I W*eER SERVED h -frCHANGE IN NW8ER SERVEDf +--IN NIMJER SERVEtM- 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976-77 - 


1985-87 - 


STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1987-88 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-68 


ALA8AM^ 


53.987 


91.231 


95.130 


41,143 


3,899 


76.2 


4.3 


ALA3KA 


9.597 


12.211 


12.845 


3,248 


634 


33.8 


5.2 


ARIZONA 


43.045 


53.219 


54.018 


10.973 


799 


25.5 


1.5 


ARKANSAS 


28.407 


40.222 


47,031 


18.544 


-1,191 


65.1 


-2.5 


CALIFORNIA 


332.291 


391.217 


410,175 


77.884 


18,998 


23.4 


4.8 


COLORADO 


47.943 


49.515 


52,842 


4.099 


2,527 


8.5 


5.1 


CONNECTICUT 


62.835 


64.758 


64,441 


2.356 


-^17 


3.8 


-8.5 


DELAWARE 


14.307 


15.275 


14,623 


316 


-652 


i..2 


-4.3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


9.261 


7.114 


7,161 


-2.100 


47 


-22.7 


8.7 


FLORIDA 


117.257 


181.651 


194,200 


76.943 


12,549 


65.6 


6.9 


GEORGIA 


85.209 


93.229 


92,957 


7.748 


-272 


9.1 


-0.3 


HAWAII 


10.544 


11.658 


11,835 


1.291 


177 


12.2 


1 .5 


IDAHO 


14.573 


18.640 


19,136 


4.563 


496 


31.3 


2.7 


lU OlS 


229.797 


240.169 


290,704 


20.907 


2,535 


9.1 


1 .0 


lNDlMrv\ 


87.644 


105.978 


107,682 


20.038 


1 ,704 


22.9 


1 .6 


lot* 


51.659 


56.205 


96,415 


5.360 


210 


10.5 


8.4 


KANSAS 


37.623 


42.373 


42,930 


5.307 


557 


14. 1 


1 .3 


KENTUCKY 


57.057 


73.711 


76,573 


19.516 


2 862 




o.y 


LOU 1 SI AHA 


86.989 


73.892 


68,782 


-18.207 


—5,070 


—20.9 


— c» 


UAINE 


23.701 


26.841 


28,:93 


4.492 


1 ,352 


19.8 




UARYLAND 


84.184 


90.294 


89,892 


5.708 


-402 


6 8 


— v. ♦ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


131.992 


143.636 


145,681 


13 689 




10.4 


1 .4 


MICHIGMI 


153.113 


161.445 


161,128 


8.015 


-'318 


9. 4C 


— 


MINNESOTA 


72.136 


82.407 


82,957 


10.831 


960 




8.7 


MISSISSIPPI 


29.219 


55.683 


98,989 


29 370 


2 906 




5.2 


MISSOURI 


94,387 


99.692 


99 721 


5 334 


£9 


5./ 


8.8 


MONTANA 


8.610 


15,369 


15,343 


6 733 


—40 


78.2 


-8.2 


NEBRASKA 


25.270 


30,171 


304 450 


5 180 




20.5 


0.9 


NEVADA 


11.133 


14,743 


15,122 


3 989 


^7Q 
0/9 


35.8 


2.6 


NEW HAA.PSHIRE 


9.916 


16,323 


16 755 


6 839 




69 .8 


2.6 


NEW JERSEY 


145.077 


172,018 


172,829 




m 1 
01 1 


19.1 


0.5 


'MEXICO 


15.149 


29,816 


31 ,265 


16 1 16 


1 449 




4.9 


'ORK 


240.290 


292,981 


288,363 


40.1 13 


—4 618 


2^ 8 


— 1 .Q 


. CAROLINA 


98.035 


109,214 


109,276 


11 241 


62 


11.3 


8. 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


8.976 


12 ,279 


12,483 


3.507 


204 


39. 1 


1 7 


Onto 


168.314 


199,211 


198,240 


29.926 


-971 


17 n 
1 / .0 


—8.5 


OKLAHOMA 


44.181 


65,285 


63,735 


19.554 


—1,550 


44.3 




OREGON 


37.298 


47,407 


40,382 


11. 124 


895 


29.9 


1 Q 


PETJNSYLVANIA 


206.792 


203,298 


288,518 


1.726 


5,260 


8.8 


2.6 


PUERTO RICO 


11.200 


39,858 


37,694 


26.494 


-2,164 


236.6 


—5.4 


RHODE ISLAND 


15.971 


19,527 


19,b55 


3.884 


328 




1 .7 


SOUTH CAROLIfU 


72.357 


73,299 


74,^ 


2.611 


1,6^9 


3.6 


2.3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9.936 


14,03^ 


U,420 


4.404 


386 


45. 1 




TENNESSEE 


99.251 


96,433 


98,289 


-962 


1 ,856 


—1 .0 




TEXAS 


233,552 


301,222 


311,459 


77,907 


10,237 


33.4 




UTAH 


37.204 


42,811 


44,824 


7,620 


2,813 


20.5 


, . / 


VERMONT 


6,382 


11,405 


11,930 


5,540 


525 


86.9 


4.6 


VIRGINIA 


77,616 


103,727 


195,641 


28.025 


1,914 


36.1 


1.8 




57,705 


70,282 


73,613 


15,908 


3,331 


27.6 


4.7 


WEST VIRGINIA 


30,135 


47,556 


46,422 


16,287 


-1,134 


54.0 


-2.4 


WISCONSIN 


98,019 


76,067 


77,968 


19,949 


1,901 


34.4 


2.5 


WrCMING 


7,261 


10,893 


10,894 


3,633 


1 


90.0 


0.8 


AJCRfCA^^ SAMOA 


139 


178 


240 


109 


70 


73.4 


39.3 


GUAM 


2,597 


1,852 


1,883 


-714 


31 


-27,9 


1.7 


NORTHERN MARIAMAS 




585 


804 




219 




37.4 


TRUST TtRRITORIES 


1,12e 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1,712 


124 


«,445 


-267 


1,321 


-lD.6 


1,6-:5.3 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




5,366 


6,311 




945 




17.6 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


3,708,601 


4,42f,601 


4,494.280 


785,679 


72,679 


21.2 


1.6 


90 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


3.703,033 


4.413.496 


4,483,569 


780,596 


70.093 


21.1 


1.6 




THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHM.DREN ^20 YEARS OLD SERVED WiDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 rEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-B. 

DATA AS OF 0CT06CR 1, 1988. 

(SMAaiB(R£ yiE2X)) 

A-21 O 



TABLE AA18 

NlAeeR ANO CHANGE IN iUJBER OF CHILDREN 0-20 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 0^ EClA (SOP) 

AU CONDITIONS 



PERCENT CHANGE 

■meER SERVED h -tCHANGE IN NUKCER SERVEDf IN NUMBER SERVED-+ 











1976-77 - 


198*^7 - 


1976-77 - 


1986-67 


STATC 


1976-77 


1986-e7 


1987-68 


1987-68 


19t7-68 


1987-68 


1987-68 


ALABAJM 


M91 


812 


662 




-529 


-150 


-44 4 


-18.5 


ALASKA 


2,213 


3,116 


3,204 


991 


88 


44.8 


2.8 


ARiZOt^. 


1,178 


1,230 


1,293 


f,5 


63 


9.8 


5.1 


ARKANSAS 


3,776 


3,430 


3,376 


-400 


-54 


-13.6 


-1.6 


CALIFORNIA 


6,085 


?,504 


2,333 


-5»752 


-171 


-61.7 


-6.8 


COLORADO 


3,642 


4,317 


4,390 


748 


73 


20.5 


1.7 


CONNECTICUT 


2.670 


3,366 


3,454 


784 


be 


29.4 


2.6 


DELAWARE 


1.854 


3,856 


3,650 


1,796 


-206 


96.9 


-5.^ 


DISTRICT OF COI'JMBIA 


2,920 


4,587 


4,411 


1,491 


-176 


51.1 


^.8 


FLORIPA 


5,716 


8,374 


8,228 


2,512 


-146 


43.9 


-1.7 


GEORGIA 


2.352 


2,959 


2,926 


574 


"ZZ 


24.4 


-1.1 


HAXAII 


807 


487 


460 


^47 


-27 


-43.0 


-5.5 


IDAHO 


503 


317 


275 


-228 


-42 


-45.3 


-13.2 


ILLINOIS 


21,210 


37,754 


40.202 


18,986 


2,448 


89.5 


6.5 


INDIANA 


6.005 


8,553 


8,843 


2,838 


290 


47.3 


3.4 


lOKA 


1.2u2 


467 


417 


-865 


-50 


-67.5 


-10.7 


KANSAS 


1.818 


2,022 


2,123 


305 


101 


16.8 


5.0 


KENTUOOr 


2,661 


3,35& 


3,352 


691 


-7 


26.0 


^.2 


LOUISIANA 


5,061 


4.352 


4,392 


-669 


40 


■ 13.2 


0.9 


MMNE 


1,568 


1.338 


1,117 


-451 


-221 


-28.8 


-16.5 


UfRYLAND 


3,895 


1,764 


1,736 


-2,159 


-28 


-05.4 


-1.6 


MASSACHUSETTS 


13,968 


15,530 


16,302 


2,334 


772 


16.7 


5.0 


MICHIGAN 


12,265 


12,062 


12,287 


22 


225 


0.2 


1.9 


MINNESOTA 


1,323 


421 


489 


-834 


68 


-63.0 


16.2 


MISSISSIPPI 


1,581 


1,057 


958 


-623 


-99 


-39.4 


-9.4 


MISSOURI 


4,017 


2,474 


2,445 


-1,572 


-29 


-39.1 


-1.2 


MONTANA 


516 


614 


598 


82 


-16 


15.9 


-2.6 


NEBRASKA 


521 


272 


244 


-277 


-28 


-53.2 


-10.3 


NEVADA 


975 


717 


598 


^77 


-119 


-38.7 


-16.6 


NEW HAJiPSHIRE 


1,242 


969 


1,081 


-161 


112 


-13.0 


11.6 


NEW JERSEY 


7,553 


5,822 


5,574 


-1 ,979 


-248 


-26.2 


-4.3 


NEW lexsco 


651 


403 


359 


-292 


-44 


-44.9 


-10.9 


NEW YORK 


19,615 


42,663 


44,669 


24,454 


1,406 


124.7 


3.3 


NORTH CAROLINA 


6,892 


3,269 


2,86? 


-4,030 


-407 


-58.5 


-12.5 


NORTH DAKOTA 


504 


615 


647 


143 


32 


28.4 


5.2 


OHIO 


13,794 


7,766 


7,325 


-6,469 


-441 


-46.9 


-5.7 


OKLAHOMA 


1 ,521 


1,299 


1,096 


-425 


-203 


-27,9 


-15.6 


OREGON 


3,734 


5,703 


6,209 


2,475 


506 


^6.3 


8.9 


PENNSYLVANIA 


13,773 


21,633 


21.891 


8,118 


258 


58.9 


1.2 


mcHTO RICO 


1 ,437 


1,172 


1.081 


-356 


-91 


-24.8 


-7.8 


nnCUE ISLAND 


974 


822 


881 


-93 


59 


-9.5 


7.2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2,909 


961 


860 


-2,049 


-101 


-70.4 


-10.5 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


744 




504 


-240 


4 


-32.3 


0.8 


TENNESSEE 


2,08C 


1,264 


1.242 


-844 


-22 


-40.5 


-1.7 


TEXAS 


16,550 


11,037 


1 1 .239 


-5,311 


202 


-32.1 


1.8 


UTAH 


1,141 


1,929 


2.200 


1,059 


271 


92.8 


14.0 


VERMONT 


2,2?9 


2.550 


2.589 


291 


39 


12.7 


1 5 


VIRGINIA 


3,563 


1,853 


1,721 


-1,847 


-132 


-51,8 


-7.1 


WASHINGTON 


2,927 


3,846 


;5,962 


1,035 


1 16 


35.4 


3.0 


V€ST VIRGINIA 


:,080 


1,699 


1,779 


699 


80 


64.7 


4.7 


WISCONSIN 


3.930 


4t, / ID 


2,824 


36 


108 


-28.1 


4.0 


vnrcMiNG 


484 


1,329 


•,235 


751 


-94 


155.2 


-7.1 


AJiCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


64 


65 


65 


1 


100.0 


1.6 


GUAM 


275 


380 


3?2 


97 


-17 


35.3 


-4.4 


NORTHERN UV?IA>AS 




401 


421 




20 




5.0 


TRUST TERRITCs^lES 


0 














VIR ^N ISLANDS 


571 


124 


164 


-407 


40 


-71.3 


32.3 


BUR, Of INDIAN \FFAIRS 




0 












U.S. A INSULC S 


223,832 


254,909 


259,017 


35,185 


4,108 


15.7 


1.6 


50 STATES, D.C. 4c P.R. 


222,986 


253,931 


2!*7,995 


35,009 


4,e^.4 


15.7 


1 6 



DATA AS OF 0CTC6ER 1, 1988. 
(SMACLIB(REPM1E2X)) 



A-22 



TABLE AA19 

fiUMBER AND C«ANGe IN NUCCR OF CHILDREN 3-21 \mS OLD SERVED UNDER EHV* 



ALL COtJDITIONS 

PERCENT CHANGE 

H W*©ER SERVED K +CHANCE IN NW*ER SERVEDf 4— lU NUMBER SERVED-f 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976-77 - 




STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


K^7' 68 


1987-C 


1987-88 


1987-88 


1y37-88 


ALABAUik 


52,796 


90,419 


94,468 


41.672 


4,049 


78.9 


4.t 


ALASKA 


7,3?< 


9,095 


9,341 


2.257 


546 


30. C 


6.0 


ARI20KA 


41,867 


51,989 


52,725 


10,858 


736 


25.9 


4 


ARKANSAS 


24,711 


44,792 


43,655 


18,944 


-1.107 


76,7 


-2.5 


CALIFORNIA 


326,206 


388,713 


407,842 


81,636 


19.:29 


25.0 


4.9 


COLORADO 


44,301 


45,19C 


47,65? 


3,351 


2,454 


V 6 


5.4 


co^^^€CTICUT 


59,^15 


61,392 


60.987 


1,572 


-405 


2.6 


-0.7 


OELAXWRE 


12,453 


11.419 


10.973 


-1,480 


-446 


-11.9 


-3.U 


DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 


6,341 


2.527 


2.750 


-3,591 


223 


-j6.6 


8.8 


"LOR IDA 


111,541 


173.277 


185.972 


74.C1 


12.695 


6S.7 


7 ,i 


GEORGIA 


82,857 


90.270 


90.031 


7.174 


-239 


3,7 


-0.3 


HAMAII 


9,737 


11.171 


11.375 


1,638 


204 


16.8 


1.8 


IDAHO 


14.070 


18,323 


18.861 


4,791 


538 


34 ) 


2.9 


ILLINOIS 


208,581 


210,415 


210,502 


1,921 


87 


0.9 


0.0 


INDIANA 


81,639 


97,423 


98,839 


17,203 


1,414 


21.1 


1.5 


lOMA 


49,773 


55,738 


55.998 


6,225 


260 


12.5 


0.5 


KANSAS 


35,8t.' 


40,351 


40,807 


5,002 


496 


14.0 


1.1 


KENTUCKY 


54,396 


70.352 


73,221 


18,81 i 


2,8C9 


34.6 


4.1 


LOUISIANA 


81,928 


69.50t 


64,390 


-17,538 


-5,110 


-21.4 


-7.4 


U\IN£ 


22,133 


23.503 


27.076 


4,943 


1,573 


22.3 


6.2 


UARYLAND 


80,289 


88.530 


88.15C 


7,867 


-374 


9.8 


-0.4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


118,024 


128,106 


129,379 


11,355 


1,273 


9.6 


1.0 


MICHIGAN 


140,848 


149,384 


148,841 


7,993 


-543 


5.7 


-0.4 


MIWCSOTA 


70,813 


81,986 


82,478 


n.665 


492 


16.5 


0.6 


MISSISSIPPI 


27, 6Z' 


54,626 


57.631 


29,993 


3.005 


108.5 


5.5 


MISSOURI 


90,370 


97,2^3 


97,276 


6,906 


58 


7.6 


0.1 


MONTANA 


8,094 


14,755 


14,7« 


6,651 


-10 


82.2 


-0.1 


NEBRASKA 


24,749 


29,899 


30,206 


5,457 


307 


22.0 


1.0 


NEVADA 


10J58 


14,026 


14,524 


4,366 


493 


43.0 


3.6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


8,674 


15,354 


15,6V4 


7.003 


320 


80.7 


2.1 


NEW JERSEY 


137,524 


1GC,196 


167,255 


29,731 


1,039 


21.0 


0.6 


NEW KCXICO 


14,498 


29,413 


30,906 


16,408 


1,493 


113.2 


5.1 


NEW YORK 


220,635 


250,318 


244,294 


23,659 


-6,024 


10.7 


-2.4 


NORTH CAROLINA 


91,143 


105,945 


106,414 


15,271 


469 


16.8 


0.4 


NORTH DAKOTA 


8,472 


11,664 


11,836 


3,364 


172 


39.7 


1.5 


OHIO 


154,520 


191.445 


190,915 


36,395 


-530 


23.6 


-0.3 


OK LA IMA 


42^660 


63.986 


62,639 


19,979 


-1 ,347 


46.8 


-2.1 


OREC 


33.524 


41.784 


42,173 


8,649 


389 


25.8 


0.9 


PCWiSYLVANIA 


193,019 


181 .625 


186,627 


-6,392 


5,002 


-3.3 


2.8 


PUERTO RICO 


9,763 


38.686 


36,613 


26,850 


-2,073 


275.0 


-5.4 


RriOOE ISLAND 


14,997 


18.705 


18,974 


3,977 


269 


26.5 


1.4 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


69.448 


72»338 


74,108 


4,660 


1,770 


6.7 


2.4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9,192 


13.534 


13,916 


4,724 


382 


51.4 


2.8 


TENNESSEE 


97,165 


95.169 


97.047 


-118 


1,878 


-0.1 


2.0 


TEXAS 


217,002 


290.185 


300.220 


83.218 


10,035 


38.3 


3.5 


UTAH 


36.'>33 


40,882 


42.624 


6.561 


1,742 


18.2 


4.3 


VERMONT 


4,084 


8,855 


9.341 


5.257 


486 


128.7 


5.5 


VIRGINIA 


74,048 


101,874 


103,920 


29.872 


2,046 


40.3 


2.0 


WASHINGTON 


54*778 


66.436 


69 651 


14 873 


<J,4t 13 




X o 
♦ .0 


WEST VIRGINIA 


29,055 


43.857 


44.643 


15,588 


-1,214 


53.6 


-2.6 


WISCONSIN 


54.089 


73,351 


75,144 


21,655 


1,795 


38.9 


2.4 


WirOMING 


6.777 


9.564 


9,859 


2,882 


95 


42.5 


1.0 


AXFRICAN SAMOA 


;39 


114 


183 


44 


69 


31.7 


60.5 


GUAM 


2.322 


1.463 


1.511 


-811 


A8 


-34.9 


3.3 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




184 


383 




199 




108.2 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


1,120 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1,141 




1.281 


140 




12.J 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




5.366 


6,311 




945 




17,6 


U.S. ic INSULAR AREAS 


3.484.769 


4.166.692 


4>235.263 


750,494 


68.571 


21.5 


1.6 


90 STATES* D.C. & P.R. 


3.480.047 


4.159.565 


4.225.594 


745,547 


66,029 


21.4 


1.6 



,>TAT£S DID NOT PROVIDE DATA FOR CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF 5 QY 
INDIVIDUAL HANDICAPPING CONOITION. 

DATA AS OF 0CT06ER 1, 1988. 



SWAaiB(REPM1E2Z) 



A-23 



TABLE AA20 

NUMBER ANO CHANCE IN N««£R OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDEP EHA-^ 
ALL CONDITIONS 

PERCENT CHANGE 

H NUMBER SERVED 1 +CHANGe IN NUMBER SERVEDf -H-IN NU,«ER SERVED-+ 



19/V-77 - 198&-67 - 1976-77 - 198&-67 - 
STATE 1976-77 1986-87 1987-88 1987-68 1987-68 1987-C8 1987-68 



ALABMU 


52,353 


87,753 


87,481 


35,128 


-272 


67. 1 


^.3 


ALASKA 


7,067 


8,328 


8,666 


1,653 


332 


23.6 


4.6 


ARIZOiA 


41 , 123 


366 


49,986 


8,857 


614 


21 .5 


1 .2 


ARKANSAS 


24,264 


' ,287 


41,121 


16,857 


-1 ,166 


69.5 


-2.8 


CALIFORNIA 


301,836 


365,013 


378,764 


76,868 


13,691 


25.5 


3 3 


COLORADO 


42,366 


43,709 


45,526 


3,166 


1 ,817 


7.5 


4.2 


CONNECTICUT 


58,171 


56,886 


56,194 


-1,977 


-69? 


-3.4 


-1 .2 


OEUWARE 


11,979 


10,710 


16,151 


-1,828 


-559 


-15.3 


-5.2 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


5,551 


2,lii/ 


2,352 


-3,199 


195 


-57.4 


9.6 


FLORIDA 


106,268 


164,330 


175,485 


69,217 


11,155 


65.1 


6.8 


GEORGIA 


79,138 


85,82C 


85,650 


5,912 


-77D 


7.5 


-6.9 


KAMAII 


9,54** 


10,596 


16,754 


1,206 


164 


12.6 


1.5 




13,412 


17,053 


17,887 


4,A75 


834 


33.4 


4.9 


ILLINOIS 


lP7,69e 


188,339 


196,538 


2,8^8 


2,199 


1.5 


1.2 


INDIANA 


80,426 


92,326 


93,793 


13,:^7 


1,467 


16.6 


1.6 


lOMA 


45,929 


50,889 


^,926 


',997 


117 


16.9 


6.2 


KANSAS 


3>,230 


37,550 


3;,9i2 


♦ ,722 


462 


14.2 


1«1 


KENTUCKY 


52*926 


66,069 


66,366 


13,434 


351 


25.4 


6.5 


LOUISIANA 


77,169 


64,370 


59,228 


-17,941 


-5,142 


-23.2 


-6.6 


MAINE 


21,455 


23,350 


24,211 


2,756 


856 


12.8 


3.7 


MARYLAND 


79,144 


82,559 


82,666 


2,862 


-553 


3.6 


-6.7 


MASSACHUSETTS 


113,273 


120,065 


121,340 


8,672 


1,286 


7.1 


1.1 


MICHIGAN 


127,123 


136,867 


136,573 


9,456 


-294 


7.4 


-6.2 


MINNESOTA 


66,592 


73,255 


73,544 


6,952 


289 


16.4 


6.4 


MISSISSIPPI 


26,44i 


51,785 


52,777 


26,334 


992 


99.6 


1.9 


MISSOURI 


84,525 


91,921 


92,446 


7,915 


519 


9.4 


6.6 


MONTANA 


7,645 


13,351 


13,325 


5,686 


-26 


74.3 


-0.2 


NEBRASKA 


22,256 


27,149 


27,546 


5,284 


391 


23.7 


1.4 


NEVADA 


9,395 


13,182 


13,653 


4,258 


471 


45.3 


3.6 


NEW HAJ4>SHIRE 


8,385 


14,249 


14,556 


6,171 


367 


73.6 


2-2 


NEW ^JERSEY 


132,769 


153,690 


154,166 


21,391 


476 


16.1 


6.3 


t<yf vex ICO 


13,832 


28,164 


29,638 


15,866 


1,474 


114.3 


5.2 


NEW YORK 


214,522 


244,968 


241,629 


26,567 


-3,379 


12.4 


-1-6 


NORTH CAROLINA 


87,034 


166,464 


99,732 


12,698 


-672 


14.6 


-6-7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


8,070 


16,656 


ir ,«5 


2,745 


159 


34.6 


1-5 


OHIO 


150,451 


^84,246 


183,556 


33,165 


-684 


22.6 


-6.4 


OKLAHOMA 


39,898 


58,351 


57,251 


17,353 


-1,166 


43.5 


-1.9 


OREGON 


31,244 


46,607 


46,876 


9,632 


269 


36.8 


6.7 


PENNSYLVANIA 


182 


174,491 


177,094 


-4,918 


2,603 


-2.7 


1.5 


PUERTO RICO 


9,:>a2 


36,467 


33,726 


24,264 


-2,681 


254.2 


-7.4 


RHODE ISLAND 


13,928 


17,505 


17,584 


3,656 


79 


26.2 


6-5 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


'65,670 


66,667 


67,135 


1,465 


468 


2.2 


6-7 




8,741 


1 1 ,72l 


12,672 


3,331 


351 


38. 1 


3.6 


TENNESSEE 


89,849 


88,423 


96,499 


650 


2,676 


6-7 


2.3 


TFVAC 


1 93 , 937 


270,046 


279,231 


85,294 


9,183 


44.6 


3-4 


UTAH 


34,585 


38,789 


46,466 


5,881 


1,677 


17.6 


4.3 


VERMONT 


3,549 


6,368 


8,841 


5,292 


473 


149.1 


5.7 


VIRGINIA 


69,817 


92,936 


94,933 


25,116 


2,663 


36.6 


2.2 


KASHINGTCN 


53,248 


59,874 


62,392 


9,144 


2,518 


17.2 


4-2 


^ST VIRGINIA 


28,221 


43,644 


41,894 


13,673 


-1,150 


48.4 


-2.7 


WISCONSIN 


50,058 


64,417 


^5,873 


15,815 


1,456 


31.6 


2.3 


WYOMING 


6,440 


9,263 


9,242 


?,862 


-21 


43.5 


-6.2 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


131 


116 


163 


32 


53 


24.4 


48.2 


GU«M 


2,279 


l,4')d 


1,398 


-681 


-2 


-38.7 


-6.1 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




158 


216 




52 




32.9 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


983 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1,141 




1,215 


74 




6.5 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




5,692 


5,667 




575 




11.3 


U.S. INSULfR AKEAS 


.3,288,553 


3,900,878 


3,946,804 


658.251 


45,926 


26.6 


1.2 


oe STATES, D-C. k P.R. 


3,284,019 


3,894,118 


3,938,151 


654,132 


44,633 


19.9 


1.1 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SIMaiB(REPM1E2X)) 



A-24 



TABLE AA20 

NUM3ER MO OiASKZ IN N(JM6£R OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS aO SERVED UNDER EH4-8 
LEARNING DISABLED 



PERCENT CHANCE 

•i NU«ER SERVED h +CHANCe IN NUMBER SERVEDf 4— IN NU«ER SERVED-f 











1976-77 — 


1986-87 — 


1Q7A^77 wm 


1QftA-.A7 


STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-88 


1987—88 


1QR7a.An 

1 »o#— OO 


ALABAUA 


5,407 


28.855 


29,713 


24,306 


858 


449. 5 


3.0 


ALASKA 


3,873 


5.322 


5,381 


1 ,568 


59 


38,9 


1.1 


ARIZONA 


17,161 


27,812 


28,300 


11,139 


488 


64.9 


1,8 


ARKANSAS 


5,061 


22,810 


22,769 


17,708 


-41 


349.9 


-0.2 


CALIFORNIA 


73,416 


217,390 


225,82^^ 


152,408 


8,434 


20'/. 6 


3.9 


COLORADO 


16,360 


22,222 


23,11fJ 


6,755 


893 


41,3 


4,0 


CONNECTICUT 


19,065 


28,144 


29,47' 


10,412 


1,333 


54.6 


4,7 


DELAWARE 


4,345 


6,375 


6,244 


1,899 


-131 


43,7 


-2.1 


D1!:TRICT OF COLUeiA 


1,591 


969 


981 


-610 


12 


-38,3 


1.2 


FLORIDA 


31,687 


69,929 


75,546 


43,659 


5,617 


138.4 


8.0 


GECROIA 


15,558 


25,716 


25,452 


9,894 


-264 


63.6 


-1.0 


HAKAII 


4,867 


6,516 


6,452 


1,585 


-64 


32,6 


-1,0 


IDAHO 


5,551 


9,484 


10,122 


4,571 


638 


82,3 


6.7 


ILLINOIS^ 


51,644 


90,650 


93,799 


42,155 


3,149 


81 .6 


3,5 


INDIANA 


5,381 


34,751 


36,317 


30,936 


1,566 


574,9 


' 4.5 


ICMA 


17,173 


21,989 


22,353 


S,180 


364 


50,2 


1.7 


KANSAS 


8,240 


16,630 


16,703 


8,463 


7. 


102.7 


0,4 


KENTUCKY 


7,399 


21.406 


21,449 


14,050 


43 


189,9 


0.2 


LOUISIANA 


10,662 


31.257 


24,988 


14,326 


-6,2^9 


134,4 


-20.1 


MAINE 


7,125 


9.909 


10,425 


3,300 


445 


46,3 


4,5 


MARYLAND 


28,938 


49.051 


44,259 


'5,321 


-4,792 


52, i 


-9,8 


MASSACHUSETTS 


17,795 


44,035 


44,501 


26,706 


466 


150,1 


1,1 


MICHIGAN 


27,226 


63,290 


65,075 


37,849 


1,785 


139,0 


2,8 


MINNESOTA 


21 ,236 


36,167 


35,739 


14.503 


-428 


68.3 


—1 .2 


MISSISSIPPI 


2,728 


24,532 


25,929 


23,201 


1,397 


850,5 


*>,7 


MISSOURI 


21,988 


41,527 


43,009 


21 ,021 


1 ,482 


95 6 


3.6 


MONTANA 


2.765 


7,490 


7,559 


4,794 


69 


173,4 


0 9 


rCBRASKA 


5,360 


11,916 


12,203 


6,843 


287 


197 7 


2 4 


NEVADA 


4,646 


7,983 


8,414 


3,768 


431 


81 , 1 


5.4 


rJEW *:.<^SHIRC 


3,059 


9,224 


9.414 


6,355 


190 


907 7 


9 k 


fen JERSEY 


32,680 


75,254 


77,616 


44,936 


2,362 


137.5 


1 


NEW kCXICO 


6,137 


13,050 


13,563 


7.426 


513 


121 0 




NEW YORK 


33,880 


149,108 


151 130 


117 250 


9 ft99 






NORTH CAROL INA 


17,501 


44,633 


43 393 


9^ RQ9 


—1 A9 


1 A7 Q 


—2,8 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2,378 


5,181 


5 277 


2 899 


96 


191 Q 


1 Q 


OHIO 


32,334 


' * . 1 


7i. 9^1 


XI no7 


—360 


129,6 


-0.5 


OKLAHOMA 


14 776 


97 Kftfl 




12,4S2 


-^52 


84,3 


-2.3 


OREGON 


10 f)d5 




24,391 


13,486 


-941 


123,7 


-3,7 


PCNNSYLVAN 1 A 


19 451 


71 71'^ 

/<j, too 


7ft 


57.030 


2,746 


293.2 


3,7 


PUERTO RICO 


972 


8 058 


Q 17 i 


8,399 


1 ,313 


864. 1 


16.3 


RHODE ISLAND 


4 430 




12.092 


7,662 


77 


173.0 


0.6 


SOUTH CARfV IMA 




24.602 


25,886 


15,109 


1 ,284 


140.2 


5,2 




1 , 166 


5, 194 


5.516 


4,350 


322 


373.1 


6.2 






44,445 


43,436 


8.513 


-1 ,009 


24.4 


-2,3 


TEXAS 


48.469 


154,643 


160,525 


112.056 


5.882 


231.2 


3,8 


UTAH 


13.194 


15,675 


17,275 


4,081 


1,600 


30,9 


10.2 


VERMONT 


1,925 


^.380 


4.774 


2.849 


394 


148.0 


9.h 


VIRGINIA 


15,928 


46,011 


48.297 


32,369 


2.286 


203.2 


5.0 


WASHINGTON 


19,016 


33,262 


33,889 


23 873 




91fl 1 


1 Q 


V€ST VIRGI" \ 


5,713 


19,370 


19,509 


13.796 


139 


241.5 


0,7 


WISCONSIN 


H 199 


22.418 


22,966 


8,787 


568 


61.9 


2.5 


WrCMtNG 


3.034 


4.769 


5.090 


2,056 


32t 


67.8 


6.7 


A^ICAN SAMOA 


3.' 


0 


0 


-37 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


GUAM 


148 


732 


747 


599 


15 


404.7 


2.0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




99 


108 




9 




9.1 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


237 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


176 




274 


98 




55.7 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




2,810 


3,338 




528 




18,8 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


782.713 


1.880.671 


1,917,935 


1.135,222 


37,264 


145.0 


2.0 


50 STATES, D.C. icP.R. 


782.095 


1,877.030 


1.913.468 


1.131,373 


36,438 


144.7 


1.9 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1 , '<988. 
(SMAaibK^PM1E2X)) 



A-25. 



TABLE AA20 

NIWBSR AM) CHAWCe IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER iHArB 
SPEECH II^AIRED 



PERCENT CHANCE 

-mJDER SERVED !• 4CHAW(S IN NUMBER SERVEDf 4— IN NU^eER SERVED-f 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976^77 _ 


1986-87 


STATE 


197e-77 


1986-87 


1987-68 


1987-68 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-68 


ALABAMK 


u,eie 


18,356 


18,517 


4,507 


181 


32.2 


1.0 


ALASiCA 


1.621 


1,827 


1,981 


360 


154 


22.2 


8.4 


ARi70KA 


11,282 


10,093 


10,337 


-945 


244 


-e.4 


2.4 


ARKANSAS 


6,856 


7,19/ 


6,646 


-210 


-551 


-3.1 


-7.7 


CALIFORNIA 


109,617 


84,078 


87,088 


-22,529 


3, OHO 


-20.6 


3.6 


CXXORAIX) 


12,358 


7,114 


7,623 


-4 735 


599 


-38.3 


7.2 


CONNECTICUT 


15,914 


9,859 


9,656 


- ..'56 


-201 


-39.3 


-2.0 


DELAWARE 


3,003 


1,548 


1,502 


-1,501 


-46 


-50,0 


-3.0 


DISTRICT OF COLlAeiA 


1,989 


898 


1,027 


-962 


129 


-48.4 


14.4 


aORIDA 


33,035 


58,271 


53,818 


20,763 


3,547 


62.9 


7.1 


CeCRCiA 


21,181 


18,761 


18,634 


-2,547 


-127 


-12.0 


-0.7 


KAMAII 


2,359 


2,019 


1,963 


-396 


-56 


-16.8 


-2.8 


IDAHO 


3,031 


3,022 


3,232 


201 


210 


6.6 


6.0 


ILLINOIS 


66,172 


55,500 


56,324 


-9,848 


824 


-14.9 


1.5 


INDIANA 


47,848 


34,812 


34,729 


-13,119 


-83 


-27.4 


-0.2 


IOWA 


14,698 


10,002 


9,639 


-5,059 


-363 


-34.4 


-3.6 


KANSAS 


13,378 


9,909 


10,303 


-3,875 


394 


-23.0 


4.0 


KENTUCKY 


20,579 


22,09? 


22,297 


1,718 


205 


8.3 


0.9 


LOUISIANA 


39,980 


17,557 


18,306 


-21 ,674 


749 


-54.2 


4.3 


UAINC 


5,595 


4,697 


5,190 


-405 


493 


-7.2 


10.5 


UARYLAND 


29,678 


20,634 


23,584 


W 


2,950 


—20.5 


14.3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


33,665 


25,9Gd 


26,251 


-7,414 


266 


-22.0 


1 .0 


MICHIGAN 


56,929 


33,720 


32,779 


-24,150 


-941 


-42.4 


—2.8 


MINNESOTA 


23,621 


13,519 


13,975 


-9,646 


456 


—40.8 


3.4 


MISSISSIPPI 


8,^3 


15,938 


16,343 


7,428 


40d 


83.2 


4.3 


MISSOURI 


32,199 


25,826 


25,575 


-6,624 


—251 




_1 A 
—1 .0 


MONTANA 


2,336 


3,448 


3,394 


1 ,058 


-54 


45.3 


—1 .o 


NEBRASKA 


8,319 


7,118 


7,308 


—1 011 




— l4t.4t 


2.7 


.£'>/ADA 


2,743 


2,667 


2,636 


— 1 07 


— O 1 


— J. » 


—1 .2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1,239 


2,359 


2,439 


1 200 




96.9 


3.4 


NEW JERSEY 


65,675 


50,901 


49,981 


—15 694 


— y^u 


— 4tJ.» 


—1 .8 


NEW ICXIC 


1,709 


8,674 


9,531 


7 822 




iH7 7 


9.9 


NEW YORK 


59,238 


23,914 


21 ,026 


—38 212 


—2 888 


—64.5 


-12. 1 


NORTH CAROLINA 


23,653 


22,730 




-836 


P7 


— J.O 


0.4 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3,706 


3,265 


3 407 


—299 




-6.1 


4.3 


OHIO 


55,467 


48,709 


49 012 


^6 455 




—11.6 


0.6 


OKLAHOMA 


11,955 


16,213 


15,945 


3 990 


— *oo 


00* ^ 


—1 .7 


OREGON 


**.691 


10,271 


11 ,086 


1 395 






7.9 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(8 


50,609 


51 »582 


—39 766 




—43.5 


1 .9 


PUERTO RICO 


187 


1,892 


1,345 


1 ,158 


-547 


O 19 .0 


—^P Q 

—40. 7 


RHODE ISLAND 


4,662 


2,792 


2,771 


—1 891 


—21 


—40.0 


-0.8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


20,371 


16,851 


17 050 


—3 321 




—16.3 


1 .2 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5,667 


3i872 


3 824 


—1 , 843 


—4b 


—32.5 


-1 .2 


TENNESSEE 


25,444 


22,429 


25,404 


-40 


2 975 


— V .4C 


10. o 


TEXAS 


65,363 


54,517 


56,189 


-9,174 


1,672 


-14.0 


3.1 


UTAH 


5,951 


7,588 


8,102 


2,151 


514 


36.1 


6.8 


VERMONT 


1,405 


2,484 


2,631 


1*22^ 


147 


87 3 


• 5.9 


VIRGINIA 


27,267 


23,022 


23,197 


-4,070 


175 


-14.9 


0.8 


WASHINGTON 


24,001 


11,078 


11,806 


-12,195 


728 


-50.8 


6.6 


VVEST VIRGINIA 


9,335 


11,390 


10,572 


1,237 


-618 


13.3 


-7.2 


WISCONSIN 


12.696 


11,795 


12,216 


-480 


421 


-3.8 


3.6 




1,582 


2,479 


2,455 


873 


-24 


55.2 


-1.0 


A>CRICAN SAMOA 


0 


52 


94 


94 


42 


leo.o 


80.8 


GUAM 


481 


139 


139 


-342 


4 


-71.1 


3.0 


NORTHERN MARlAiUS 




12 


27 




15 




125.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


41 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


325 




222 


-103 




-31.7 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




1,203 


1,375 




172 




14.3 


U.S. ti INSULAR AREAS 


1,171,378 


929.683 


946, m 


-224,47^ 


17.221 


-19.2 


1.9 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


1,170,631 


928,281 


945,047 


-225,484 


16 ^ 


-19.3 


1.8 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1988. 
(P>ai?(R£PUlE2X)) 

A-26 

ERIC 



TABLE AA20 

NUkeCR AM) CHANGS IN NMCR OF CHILDREN 6-21 Y£Aj» OLO SERVED UNDER EH/k-e 



fcCNTALLY RETARDED 

PERCENT CHANCE 

-S NUMBER SERVED } -JOUNCE IN NUCER SERVED+ 4— IN NWDER SERV£D-f 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 


1976-77 — 


1986-87 






19So-o7 


1 »o/^w> 


19B7-W 


1987-88 


1 9B7-oB 


1 Oft 


ALABAMA 




31 197 


30 120 




—1 077 


—1 .7 


—3.5 


ALASKA 


860 






—041 


^7 




—2. 1 


ARIZCtlA 


7*821 


4*975 


5 Oil 


—2 810 


36 


—35.9 


0.7 




1 1 MS 


10*940 


10*424 


"1 114 


—516 


-9.7 


—4.7 


CALlFORK!A 


37,439 


23*584 


23.527 


—13 912 


-57 


-37.2 


-0.2 


COLORADO 


6,518 


2.953 


2.707 


—3 811 


-246 


-58.5 


-8.3 


CONNECTICUT 


8,479 


3.865 


3.623 


-^.856 


—242 


_57 ,3 


-6.3 


DELAWARE 


2,207 


685 


663 


—1.544 


-22 


-70.0 


—3.2 


DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 


1,231 


190 


186 


-1.065 


-4 


-85. 1 


^2. 1 


FLOP. ID/ 


29,603 


19.735 


20.107 


-9.496 




-32. 1 


1 .9 


GEORGIA 


30,276 


23.549 


22.704 


-7.572 




-25.0 


-3.6 


HAK^II 


1,970 


1.009 


1.086 


-884 


77 


-44.9 


7.6 


IDAHO 


3,306 


2.788 


2.755 


-551 


^3 


-16.7 


-1 .2 


laiNOlS 


39,109 


20*085 


18.960 


-20.149 


-1 * 125 


-51 .5 


-5.6 


INDIANA 


23,631 


17.421 


16.870 


-6.761 


-551 


-28.6 


-3.2 


IQKA 


11,588 


10*038 


10.548 


-1.040 


-90 


-9.0 


-0.8 


KANSAS 


7.789 


5.603 


5.540 


-2.169 




-28.1 


-1.2 


KENTUCKY 


20,566 


17.825 


17.642 


-2.924 


-183 


-14.2 


-1.0 


LOUISIANA 


20,419 


8.991 


9.127 


-11.292 


136 


-55.3 


1.5 


UAirc 


4,785 


3.345 


3.117 


-1.668 


-228 


-34.9 


-6.8 


IMRYLAHO 


13,269 


5.592 


5.565 


-O.704 


-27 


-63.6 


-0.5 


IMSSACHUSETTi, 


28,318 


25*852 


26.137 


-2.181 


285 


-7.7 


1.1 


MICHIGA/J 


23,110 


14*740 


13.934 


-9.176 


-806 


-39.7 


-5.5 


MINNESOTA 


13,691 


11*164 


10.732 


-2.959 


-432 


-21.6 


-3.9 


MISSISSIPPI 


14,169 


9*952 


9.078 


-5.091 


-874 


-35.9 


-8.8 


MISSOURI 


21,843 


14.314 


13.606 


-8*239 


-708 


-37.7 


-4.9 


MONTAKA 


1,784 


1.107 


1.119 


-665 


12 


-37.3 


1.1 


NEBRASKA 


7,046 


4.473 


4,242 


-2.804 


-231 


-39.8 


-5.2 


NEVAXJk 


1,188 


899 


987 


-201 


88 


-16.9 


9.8 


NEW HAJ^PSHIRC 


2,303 


768 


730 


-1.573 


-38 


-68.3 


-4.9 


NEW JERSEY 


17,791 


6.048 


5.378 


-12.413 


-«70 


-69.8 


-11.1 


NEW MEXICO 


4,140 


2.115 


2.078 


-2.062 


-37 


-49.8 


-1.7 


NEW YORK 


45,211 


22.322 


20.613 


-24.598 


-1*709 


-54.4 


-7.7 


NORTH CAROLINA 


41,965 


20.996 


20.643 


-21.322 


-353 


-50.8 


-1.7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1,601 


1.477 


1.394 


-207 


-83 


-12.9 


-5.6 


OHIO 


54*567 


43.453 


42.536 


-12.031 


-919 


-22.0 


-2.1 


OKLAHOMA 


11*579 


11.174 


10.911 


-668 


-263 


-5.8 


-2.4 


OREGON 


5,137 


1.659 


1.684 


-3.453 


25 


-67.2 


1 .5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


49,093 


32.268 


30.957 


-18.136 


-1*311 


-36.9 


-4. 1 


PUERTO RICO 


7,263 


19.146 


17*057 


9.794 


—2*089 


134.8 


—10.9 


RHODE ISLAND 


2,113 


951 


930 


-1 .183 


—21 


—56.0 


—2.2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


27,468 


16 716 


15 764 


—11 704 


—952 


—42.6 


—5.7 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 *310 


1 441 


1 461 


191 


20 


11 

11.9 


1 . ♦ 


TENNESSEE 


22,004 


13*925 


14 116 


—7 888 


1Q1 
IV 1 


—35. 8 


* 4 


TEXAS 


36,422 


24.252 


23.509 


-12.913 


-743 


^5.5 


-M 


UTAH 


4.433 


3.114 


3.125 


-1.311 


11 


-29.6 


C.4 


VERM3NT 


93 


752 


613 


530 


-139 


638.6 


-18.5 


VIRGINIA 


20.244 


13.515 


13.053 


-7.189 


-460 


-35.5 


-3.4 


WASHINGTON 


9 383 


6 844 


6.839 


— 2»544 


_2 


-27. 1 


—0. \ 


f^ST VIRGINIA 


11.279 


9.21C 


8*6j0 


-2.629 


-566 


-23.3 


-6.1 


WISCONSIN 


16*217 


5.130 


5.004 


-11*213 


-lltf 


-69.1 


-2.5 


vnroMuic 


964 


487 


652 


-312 


165 


-32.4 


33.9 


MCRtCAN SAMOA 


65 


46 


54 


-11 


8 


-16.9 


17.4 


GUM 


512 


518 


496 


-16 


-22 


- .1 


-4.2 


NORTHERN UARIANAS 




13 


18 




5 




38.5 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


495 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


500 




599 


99 




19.8 




eUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 




442 


415 




-27 




-6.1 


U.S. ^ INSULA"^ f^RtAS 


820*290 


556.592 


539.717 


•280*573 


-16,875 


-34.2 


-3.0 


SO STATES. D.C. kP.R, 


818.718 


555.573 


538.135 


-280*583 


-17.438 


-34.3 


-3.1 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1. 1988. 
(SUtJCLIB(R£PMlE?X)) 



A-27 



TABLE AA20 

\;U^H CHANGS IN hOJCOi OF CHILOR£N G-21 YEAlia QLO SERVED UNDER EitA-e 
EMOTIONALLY OlSTURdEO 

PERCENT CHANCE 

4 NU«£R SERVED I -tCHANCE IN NUMBER SERVED*- IN NW«cR SERVED-f 



1976-77 - 1986-67 - 1976-77 - 1986-67 - 



STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1987-68 


1987-88 1987-88 


.987-88 


1987-88 


ALAB/m 


863 


6,190 


9,998 


9,199 


-192 


646.9 


-3.1 


ALASKA 


234 


343 


436 


202 


93 


86.3 


27.; 


ARIZONA 


3,576 


3,686 


3,920 


-56 


-366 


-1.6 


-9.4 


ARKANSAS 


185 


452 


404 


219 


-48 


118.4 


-10.6 


CALIFORNIA 


20,766 


$,C22 


10,497 


-10,26V 


875 


-49.5 


9.1 


CTIORADO 


4,434 


8,295 


8,628 


4,194 


333 


94,6 


4.0 


CONNECTICUT 


9,969 


17,493 


11,664 


1,699 


-834 


17.0 




DELAWARE 


2,366 


'»,792 


1 ,569 


-801 


-227 


-33.9 


—12,7 


DISTRICT OF COtUMBJA 


447 


71 


104 


-343 


33 


»-76.7 


46.9 


FLORIDA 


7,009 


18,923 


20,047 


13,038 1 


,124 


186.0 


9.9 


GEORGIA 


8,271 


15>799 


16,194 


7,923 


395 




2.9 


HAMAll 


136 


466 




496 


126 


335.3 




IDAIO 


909 


468 




-0 


29 


—1.6 


V. 4 


ILLINOIS 


24,603 


17,934 


16,748 


-8,099 -1 


,186 


— x^ 




INDIANA 


1 ,073 


3 575 


3,934 


2,861 


339 




1 A A 


\OfUi 


1 520 


5 897 


6 067 


4,947 


170 


<9QQ 1 




KANSAS 


1 .626 


3,997 


4 0*4 


2,388 


17 




A M. 




1 448 




9 7111 

4t, / 13 


1,267 


169 


87.5 


6.6 


1 QUI c:iMA 


3 257 




3,319 


62 


36 


1 .9 


1.1 


UAlNC 




> » , 3 / / 


3,6^3 


1,192 


116 


47.7 


3.4; 


U^jTilANO 


4t» WO 






693 


148 


23.8 




UASSACHLrSF TTS 


19 676 


IK PQ7 


17 AftT 


-2,993 


186 


-13.2 


1 . 1 




1 1 947 


18 667 


IP A1A 


6,069 


-651 


50.8 


—3.9 






v,Ovv 


10,11^ 


9,993 


882 


140.5 


9.9 


M i ( Iff 1 






247 


2Crt> 


-43 


590.0 


-14.8 


M i dd\AJnl 


4,723 


7,854 


7,857 


3,134 


3 


66.4 


0.0 




280 


613 


609 


329 


-4 


117.9 


-0.7 


NcoKASKA 


892 


2, 133 


2,293 


1,401 


160 


197.1 


7.9 




280 


9C» 


896 


616 


-9 


220.0 


-0.6 




465 


1 386 


1 ,437 


972 


51 


209.0 


3.7 




1U ,44t 1 


14,1 69 


13,777 


3,396 


-092 


32.2 


-2.8 




1 *>^K 
1 


4t,u4 1 


2,947 


1,722 


106 


140.6 


3.7 




I yvo 


30,088 


7^,682 


-4,224 -1 


,406 


-10.3 


-3.7 


NORTH CAPOLIMA 


1 

1 , 


7 

/ , lUJ 


7 7AO 
/ , too 


6,368 


685 


448.9 


9.6 


NORTH fllW^TA 


164 




496 


292 


1 


178.0 


0.2 


OHIO 


1 574 




J tO£v 


9,7<6 


72 


369.1 


1 .0 


OKLAHOMA 


402 


1 .128 




824 


98 


209 -O 


fl 7 


OREGON 


2»096 


2 094 




90 


52 




4C.3 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 168 


13 742 


1 1 AQ J 
1 ♦,wV4 


6,926 


352 


^6.6 


2<6 


PUERTO RICO 


306 


1 480 


1 063 


797 


-417 


^i7 A 


— AO. 4t 


RHODE ISLAND 




1 ,220 


1 ,204 


337 


4 


38.0 


0.3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3»961 


6,331 


ft 177 


2,216 


-154 


33.9 


— 4t« ♦ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


^10 


496 


483 


373 


-13 




—2.6 


TENNESSEE 


1,936 


2,039 


1 ,911 


—29 


— 1"i1 


—1 .3 


1 


TEXAS 


8,127 


21,622 


22,428 


14.301 


806 


176.0 


3.7 


UTAH 


10,030 


10,501 


10,009 


-21 


-492 


-^.2 


-4,7 


VERMONT 


38 


471 


923 


489 


52 


1,276.3 


' 11.0 


VIRGINIA 


3,203 


7.284 


7,309 


4,109 


21 


127.9 


0.3 


VCASHINCTON 


9,721 


2,989 


3,931 


-1,790 


946 


-31.3 


j1.7 


y£ST VIRGINIA 


585 


2,294 


2.3i0 


1,799 


46 


300.0 


2.0 


WISCONSIN 


4,299 


9,129 


9.981 


9,282 


456 


122.9 


9.0 


VffCMING 


389 


488 


491 


62 


-37 


19.9 


-7.6 


AIJE^flCAN SAMOA 


6 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


GOOI 


23 




e 


-23 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


NORTHERN »«*ARIANAS 




e 


e 




0 




0.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


70 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


45 




99 


10 




22.2 




eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




271 


212 




-99 




-21.8 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


245,481 


334,989 


336,992 


91,511 2 


,407 


37.3 


0.7 


90 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


245.343 


334,314 


336,729 


91,382 2 


,411 


37.2 


0.7 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SUAaiB(REPUlE2X)) 



A-28 



TABLE AA20 

NUMBER AND CHANOe IN NU©ER OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS aO SERVED UNDER EHA-B 
HARD OF HEARING 4e DEAF 

PERCENT CHANGE 

4 NUMBER SERVED h 4CHANCe IN fflJWBER SERVE(>+ H — IN NUMBER SERVED-*- 



1976-77 - 1986-67 - 1976-77 - 1986-87 - 



STATE 


1976-77 


1986-67 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-88 


1987-68 , 


1987-88 


ALABAMA 


334 


799 


729 


395 


-70 


118.3 


-8.8 


ALASKA 


266 


114 


99 


-167 


-15 


-62.8 


13.2 


ARIZONA 


371 


493 


556 


185 


63 


49.9 


12.8 


ARiCANSAS 


166 


301 


295 


135 


-6 


84.4 


-2.0 


CALIFORNIA 


5,524 


5,723 


5,943 


419 


220 


7.6 


3.8 


COLORADO 


681 


625 


613 


-268 


-12 


-30.4 


-1 .9 


CONNECTICUT 


1 ,!54 


568 


542 


-612 


—26 


-53.0 


-4.6 


OCLAMAR£ 


28 


65 


62 


34 


—3 


121 .4 


-4.6 


DISTRICT or CGLIMJIA 


263 


27 


35 


-168 


g 


-82.8 


29.6 


FLORIDA 


; %66 


1 074 


1 1 lO 




36 


— 18.7 


3.4 


GC0R3IA 




777 


822 


-574 


45 


—41 . 1 


5.8 


KAKAI 1 


166 


t6l 


193 


33 




4«.o 


19.9 


ITAHO 


233 


24i 


24? 




Q 


O 1 
4. 1 


a a 
u .u 


ILLINOIS 


1 508 


1 370 


i , J90 


— l3W 


—12 


— y.y 


—0.9 


INDIANA 


660 


62 1 


648 






— 4tO. > 


♦ .J 


IQKA 


506 


620 




146 






3.4 


KANSAS 


1 ,497 


377 


370 


—1 l97 


_7 


#3. J 


—1 .9 


KENTUCKY 


72 1 




487 


— 


13 


-04.0 


J. 4 


LOUISIANA 


7l0 


901 


858 




— *0 


20.8 


—♦.0 


MAINE 


391 






—144 


—1 g 


—36.8 


-6.8 


MARYLAND 


1 ,031 


691 


86/ 


—164 


l76 


—15.9 


25.5 


MASSACtlUS^ TS 


5,188 


1511 


1 524 


— 3»66< 


13 


— 7A 




MICHIGAN 


2,498 


2 275 


2 249 


—249 




10. w 


—1 . 1 


MINNESOTA 


1 , t68 


1 ,093 


1 • 1 IS 


-52 




—4.5 


4 . i 


MISSISSIPPI 


347 


311 


299 


—48 


—12 


—13.8 


—3.9 


MISSOURI 


1 ,00 


663 


661 


—379 


_2 


—36.4 


-0.3 


NCNTANA 


232 


133 


113 


—119 


—20 


-51 .3 


'"15.0 


NEBRASKA 


268 


453 


388 


100 


-85 


37.3 


—18.8 


^€VADA 


135 


133 


134 




1 


-6.7 


0.8 


J HAJbPSHIRE 


261 


66 


52 


-209 


—14 


-80. 1 


—21 .2 


NEW UERS£Y 


2,104 


1,121 


1,046 


-1 ,058 


-75 


-50.3 


-6.7 


NEW ICXICO 


179 


289 


320 


141 


31 


78.8 


10.7 


NEW YORK 


4,114 


2,055 


2,031 


-2,083 


-24 


-50.6 


—1 .1 


NORTH CAROLINA 


926 


1,132 


1,170 


244 


38 


26.3 


3.4 


NORT:- tAKOTA 


76 


99 


100 


24 


1 


31.6 


1 .0 




2,241 


2,029 


1,982 


-25^ 


-47 


-11.6 


-2.3 


OKl/JCMA 


449 


483 


463 


14 


-20 


3.1 


-4.1 


OREGON 


517 


116 


210 


-307 


94 


-59.4 


81.0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


y 642 


2,262 


2,199 


-1 .643 


-63 


-42.8 


-2.8 


PUERTO RICO 


590 


1,372 


1,139 


549 


-233 


93.1 


-17.0 


RHODE ISLAND 


176 


147 


152 


-24 


5 


-13.6 


3.4 


SCinH CAROLINA 


1,160 


780 


813 


-287 


33 


-26.1 


4.2 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


74 


222 


253 


179 


31 


241.9 


14.0 


TENNESSEE 


1,575 


1,108 


1,067 


-508 


-41 


-32.3 


-3.7 


TEXAS 


2,000 


801 


1,016 


-984 


215 


-49.2 


26.8 


UTAH 


385 


267 


271 


-114 


4 


-29.6 


1.5 


VERMONT 


27 


95 


87 


60 


-8 


222.2 


-8.4 


VIRGINIA 


M30 


957 


914 


-216 


-43 


-19.1 


-4.5 


WASHINGTON 


1,852 


1,015 


1,113 


-739 


98 


-39.5 


9.7 


v€ST VIRGINIA 


342 


265 


274 


-68 


9 


-19.9 


3.4 


WISCONSIN 


826 


171 


191 


-635 


20 


-76.9 


tl.7 


vnrouiNo 


129 


130 


184 


55 


54 


42.6 


41.5 


AI^ICAN SAMOA 


23 


10 


13 


-10 


3 


-43.5 


30.0 


GUAM 


1,087 


0 


e 


-1 ,C87 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




7 


7 




0 




0.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


53 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


63 




26 


-J/ 




-58.7 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




25 


38 




13 




52.0 


U.S. k INSULAR AR£A:S 


56,342 


39,883 


40,324 


-16,018 


441 


-28.4 


1.1 


59 STATES, O.C. & p.f:. 


55,116 


39,841 


40,240 


-14.876 


399 


-27.0 


1.0 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, '«988. 
(SM/UXiB(RCPM1E2X)) 



A-29 



TABLE AA20 

m^ER AND CHAIJGE IN Nl*e£S OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UKDER EHA-e 



MDLTtHAmiCAPPED 



PERCENT CHANGE 

•*^l*6ER SERVED 1- -KHAKGE IN NIMBER SCRVEDf 4— IN NUMBER SERVSDh- 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976-77 - 


1986-87 


STATE 


1976-77 


198&-«7 


1987-68 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-68 


1987-68 


ALABAMA 


- 


916 


932 


- 


16 


- 


1.7 


ALASKA 


- 


186 


229 


- 


43 


- 


23.1 


ARIZONA 


- 


1.068 


1,138 


- 


78 


- 


7.4 


ARKANSAS 


- 


251 


264 


- 


13 


- 


5.2 


CALIFORNIA 


- 


4,812 


5,184 


- 


372 


- 


7.7 


COLORADO 


- 


1.C68 


1,930 


- 


262 


_ 


15.7 


"TNNECTICUT 




661 


644 


- 


-17 


_ 


-2.6 


4MARE 


- 


173 


57 


- 


-116 


_ 


-67.1 


I .fRICT OF COLUkeiA 


- 


1 


8 


_ 


7 


_ 


700.0 


ao" OA 


- 


e 


0 


- 


0 




0.0 


GEC .A 


- 


e 


0 


_ 


e 


_ 


0.0 


KA»AII 




lie 


119 


_ 


9 


_ 


8.2 


IDAIX) 


- 


181 


178 


_ 


-3 


_ 


-1.7 


ILLINOIS 


- 


e 


165 


_ 


105 




100.0 


INDIANA 


- 


333 


4?8 


_ 


105 


_ 


31.5 


lOKA 


- 


590 


^599 


_ 


9 


_ 


1.5 


KANSAS 


- 


302 


'313 




11 


_ 


3.6 


KEHTUOCY 


- 


757 


775 


_ 


18 


_ 


2.4 


LOUISIA'tA 


- 


514 


439 


_ 


-25 


_ 


-4.9 


IMINE 




776 


884 


_ 


34 




4.4 


UARYLANO 


- 


1.847 


2,484 


_ 


637 


_ 


34.5 


IWSSACHUSETTS 


- 


2,52^ 


2,551 


_ 


30 


_ 


1.2 


MICHIGAN 


- 


141 


190 


- 


49 




34.8 


MINT^SOTA 


- 


e 


0 


- 


0 




0.0 


MISSISSIPPI 


- 


186 


181 


- 


-6 


_ 


-2.7 


MISSOURI 


- 


366 


363 


- 


2 


_ 


0.5 


MONTANA 


- 


235 


203 


- 


-32 




-13.6 


NEBRASKA 


- 


355 


360 


- 


-33 




-8.9 


NEVADA 


- 


323 


297 


- 


-23 


_ 


-8.6 


UEH KM^SHIRE 


- 


115 


121 


- 


6 


_ 


5.2 


NEW JERSD 


- 


4,767 


5,t:21 


- 


454 


- 


9.5 


NEW •^XICO 


- 


586 


5« 


- 


-41 


- 


-7.0 


NEW YORK 


- 


5,318 


5,038 


- 


20 


- 


0.4 


NORTH CAROL IK.\ 


- 


942 


879 


- 


-63 


- 


-6.7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


- 


e 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0.0 


OHIO 


- 


3,778 


^.M4 


- 


256 


- 


6.8 


OKLAKXU 


- 


831 


890 


- 


59 


- 


7.1 


OREGON 


- 


e 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0.0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- 


e 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0.0 


PUERTO RJOO 


- 


2,036 


1.834 


- 


-202 


- 


-9.9 


RHODE ISLAND 


- 


32 


47 


- 


15 


- 


46.9 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


- 


177 


259 


- 


82 


- 


46.3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




303 


318 


- 


13 


- 




TENNESSEE 


— 


1,315 


1.308 




-7 


- 


-0.3 


TEXAS 


- 


2,961 


3,069 


- 


48 


- 


1.6 


UTAH 




1,110 


1,064 


- 


-46 


- 


-4.1 


VERiCNT 




7 


12 








7i A. 


VIRGINIA 


- 


1,031 


1 013 


- 


-18 


- 


-1.7 


WASHUIGTON 




1,646 


1, ^70 




124 




110 


V«ST VIRGINIA 


- 


3 


0 


- 


-Z 


- 


-leo.o 






15,1 12 


15,152 




40 




0.3 


WYOMING 




598 


0 




-698 




-100.0 


AFRICAN SAMOA 




9 


1 




1 




100.0 


GUAM 




e 


0 




0 




0.0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




12 


25 




13 




103.3 


t::ust territories 
















VIRGIN islands 






13 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAJRS 




247 


233 




-14 




-5.7 


U.S. a INSULAR AREAS 




61,356 


63,046 




1.696 




2.8 


59 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 




61,091 


62,7' . 




1.683 




2.8 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1988. 
(SMAaiB(RER41E2X)) 



270 

ERIC 



TABLE AA20 

KlAeSR AND CHW*Ce IN Nl*e£R OF CHILDREN 6-21 YE>RS OLD SERVED UNDER EKA-f^ 
ORTHOPEDICAILY IkCAlRED 

PERCCNT CMANCC 

H Nl*€ER SERVED h 4CHAHCE IN Nl*C£R SERVE£>f 4— IN NIWBER SERV£(M- 











1976-77 - 


1986-67 - 


1976-77 - 


1936-87 


STATE 


l97«-77 


1986-67 


1987-68 


1987-68 


1987-68 


1987-88 


1987-68 


AU8MU 


591 


483 


481 


-110 


-2 


-18.6 


-«.4 


ALASKA 


34 


90 


94 


60 


4 


IV .5 


4.4 


ARIZOKA 


300 


411 


507 


207 


96 


60.0 


23.4 


ARKANSAS 


165 


62 


66 


-99 


4 


-60.0 




CALIFORNIA 


25,136 


5.944 


5.273 


-18.8C3 


329 


-75.0 


.i.O 


COLORADO 


1.478 


587 


656 


-822 


69 


-55.6 


11.8 


CCNNECTICUT 


924 


284 


225 


-6-^ 


59 


-75,6 


-20.8 


OELAKARE 


9 


37 


21 




->t6 


133.3 


-43.7 


DISTRICT OF COLiJkQIA 


10 


0 


7 


-3 


7 


-30.0 


100.0 


aORJDA 


1.809 


1.874 


1.931 


122 


57 


.7 


3.0 


GEORGIA 


599 


595 


676 


71 


75 


11.9 


12.6 


HAAAII 


16 


239 


211 


195 


-28 


218.7 


-11.7 


IDAHO 


K5 


339 


329 


-226 


-10 


-40.7 


-2.9 


ILLINOIS 


955 


1.181 




635 


409 


66.5 


34.6 


INDIANA 


545 


460 


444 


-1^>1 


44 


-18.5 


11.0 


IOWA 


338 


9f5 


923 




8 


173.1 


0.9 


KANSAS 


255 


361 


361 


106 


0 


41.6 


0.0 


KENTIXXV ■ 


365 


358 


331 


-4 


31 


-1.0 


8.9 


LOUISIAHA 


349 


631 


684 


335 


53 


96.6 


8.4 


UAirc 


256 


296 


311 


61 


15 


24.4 


5.1 


bMrrLANO 


755 


467 


533 


-222 


126 


-29.4 


31.6 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4.339 


1.615 


1.024 


^.315 


9 


-76.4 


0.9 


MICHIGAN 


3.056 


3.287 


3.491 


441 


204 


U.5 


6.2 


MINNESOTA 


818 


1.162 


1.693 


275 


-9 


33.6 


-«.8 


MISSISSIPPI 


51 


468 


583 


532 


115 


1.043.1 


24.6 


MISSOURI 


1.605 


672 


77e 


-229 


104 


-22.8 


15.5 


UONTANA 


56 


163 


1(22 


66 


19 


117.9 


18.4 


NEBRASKA 


231 


548 


642 


411 


94 


177.9 


17.2 


NEVADA 


163 


96 


119 


-44 


23 


-27.0 


24.0 


NEW KiJlPSHLx 


152 


94 


168 




14 


-28.9 


14.9 


NEW JERSEY 


1.644 


596 


582 


-i,et:2 


-14 


-64.6 


-2.3 


NEW MEXICO 


34'^ 


391 


466 


118 


69 


34.5 


17.6 


NEW vofac 


4.235 


1.018 


1.027 


^.208 


9 


-75.7 


0.9 


NORTH CAROLIRA 


647 


829 




167 


-15 


25.8 


• 1.8 


NORTH DAKOTA 




83 


74 


9 


-9 


13.8 


-10,8 


OHIO 


2.««J 


3.662 


3.606 


1.001 


4 


38.4 


0 1 




431 


2«8 


262 


-169 


-26 




-9.0 


ORfOON 


C*8 


557 


603 


55 


46 


10.0 


8.3 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2.537 


899 


800 


-1,737 




-68.5 


-11.0 


PUERTO RICO 


86 


688 


436 


350 


-252 


407.0 


-36.6 


RHOOE ISLAND 


166 


141 


134 


-26 


-7 


-16.3 


-5.0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


752 


766 


782 


-56 


2 


-6.6 


0.3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


93 


86 


97 


4 


17 


4.3 


21.3 


TENNESSEE 


1.111 


859 


kZ5 


-225 


26 


-20.3 


3.0 


TEXAS 


6.257 


3.312 


3.379 


-2.878 


67 


-46.0 


2.0 


UTAH 


245 


179 


1S5 


—50 


lC 


—20,4 




VERMONf 


15 


53 


65 


50 


12 


33.3 


22.6 


VlfTj NIA 


787 


572 


596 


—191 


24 


-24.3 


4.2 


yi/^SHINGTON 


1.288 


762 


777 


-511 


75 


-39,7 


10.7 


VIRGINIA 


333 


262 


336 


-3 


68 


-«.9 


26.0 


WISCONSIN 


9b? 


392 


409 


-578 


17 


-58.6 


4.3 


vnroMiNG 


7? 


164 


144 


69 


40 


92.0 


3C.5 




6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


am 


2 


8 


9 


7 


1 


350.0 


12.5 


NORTHERN tURIANAS 




9 


17 




8 




88.9 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


4 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


21 




4 


-17 




-<M.0 




eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




38 


21 




-17 




-44.7 


U.S. 6t INSULAR AREAS 


76 ''93 


39.233 


41 .084 


?9,509 


1.851 


-41.8 


4.7 


"JTATES, 0 C. & P.R. 


70.56« 


Ok. 173 


41 .633 


-29.5C3 


1,855 


-41.9 


*.7 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1. 1988. 
(SMAaiB(REPMlE2X)) 



A-31 



TABLE AA20 

NUeSR AW OiANCe IH mJBER OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-fi 
OTHER HEALTH IITAIRED 



PERCENT CHANGE 

■M*eER SERVED- h 4CHANGE IN WJteER SERVEDf +— IN K*uecR SERVED-H- 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


STATE 


1976-77 


1986-67 


1987-^ 


19C7-88 


1987-88 


19C7-88 


1987-88 




392 


668 


662 


270 


-6 


68.9 


-0.9 


A!ASKA 


48 


87 


100 


32 


13 


47.1 


14.9 


ARIZONA 


427 


380 


334 


-73 


-26 


-17.1 


-6.8 


ARKANSAS 


207 


189 


169 


-38 


-20 


-18.4 


—10.6 


CALIFORNIA 


27,19e 


11,605 


11,961 


-15,237 


356 


-^6.3 


3. 1 


COLORADO 


0 


0 


e 


0 




0.0 


0.0 


CX>*CCTICUT 


2.149 


965 


321 


-1 #828 


-64A 


-85. 1 


-66.7 


DELAKARE 


15 


21 


27 


12 


Q 


80.0 


28.6 


DISTRICT OF COHAeiA 


45 


1 


0 


-45 


—1 


-100.0 


—100 0 


FLORIDA 


1,187 


1,685 


2,289 


1,102 


404 


92.8 


41 


GEORGIA 


1,271 


228 


253 


-1,018 


25 


-80.1 


11 .0 


HAXAII 


16 


2 


75 


59 


73 


368.7 




IDAHO 


103 


449 


472 


369 


23 


358.3 


5.1 


ILLINOIS 


2,681 


l.e29 


1,036 


-1,645 


7 


-^1.4 


0.7 


IrOIAMA 


697 


51 


30 


-667 


-21 


-95.7 


-41 .2 


ICW' 


1 


0 


0 


-1 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


K/ ^ 


310 


201 


164 


* 46 


-37 


-47.1 


-18.4 


KENTUCKY 


:,521 


250 


261 


-1,260 


11 


-82.8 


4.4 


LOUISIANA 


1,523 


»02 


1,110 


-413 


208 


-27.1 


23.1 




644 


320 


324 


-32e 


4 


-49.7 


1.3 




93 


581 


745 


652 


164 


701.1 


28,2 


JMSSACHUSETTS 


2,288 


1,463 


1,479 


-809 


16 


-35.4 


1.1 


MICHIG>«>I 


1,338 


.0 


107 


-1,231 


107 


-92.0 


108.0 


MiNrCSOTA 


1.348 


586 


401 


-947 


-183 


-70.3 


-31.6 


MISSISSIPPI 


149 


0 


0 


-149 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


MISS0<JRI 


1,284 


377 


266 


-1,018 


-111 


-79.3 


-29.4 


MONTAHi^ 


85 


152 


156 


71 


4 


83.5 


2.6 


NEBRASKA 


43 


0 


0 


-43 


0 


- /.0 


0.0 


NEVADA 


176 


123 


98 


-78 


-25 


-44.3 


-20.3 


NEW HAW>SHIR£ 


807 


!>15 


242 


-565 


27 


-70.0 


12.6 


NEW JERSEY 


1,896 


678 


422 


-1,4/4 


-256 


-77.7 


-37.3 


NEW kCXiCO 


22 


121 


85 


63 


-36 


286.4 


-29.8 


NEW YORK 


23,321 


2,369 


2,397 


-20,924 


28 


-89.7 


1.2 


NORTH CAROLINA 


401 


1,510 


1.743 


1,342 


233 


35^-7 


15.4 


NORTH DAKOTA 


45 


58 


71 


26 


13 


57.a 


22.4 


OHIO 


7^4 


0 


0 


-724 


0 


-100. ) 


0.0 


CKLAHOM/k 


193 


171 


[41 


-52 


-30 


-26.9 


-17.5 


OREOON 


2,090 


551 


678 


- ,4i2 


•27 


-«7.6 


23.0 


PeWSYLVANIA 


5,914 


0 


0 


-5,914 


e 


-100.0 


0.0 


PUERTO RICO 


S0 


733 


725 


675 


-8 


1.350.0 


-1.1 


RHODE ISLAND 


1,429 


153 


177 


-1 .252 


24 


-87.6 


15.7 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


530 


149 


137 


-393 


-12 


-74.2 


-8.t 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


310 


74 


83 


-227 


9 


-73.2 


12.2 


TE^#CSSE£ 


2.106 


1,551 


1,722 


-384 


71 


-:8.2 




TEXAS 


26,246 


6 472 




—18, 61 1 


1 ,163 


-70.9 


18.0 


UTAH 


206 


247 


297 


91 


50 


44.2 


20.2 


VERMONT 


31 


OO 


99 


6C 


14 


219.4 


16.5 


Vtf^lNIA 


764 


38? 


435 


-329 


46 


-43.1 


11.8 


WASHINGTON 


554 


2,*68 


2,659 


2,105 


491 


380.0 


22.6 


VCST VIRGINIA 


400 


75 


79 


-330 


-5 


-02.5 


-6.7 


WISCONSIN 


462 


126 


164 


-298 


38 


-64.5 


30.2 


WYOUING 


107 


162 


217 


110 


55 


!02.8 


34.0 


AMERICAN SAMTA 


3 


,0 


3 


-3 


0 


-iee.0 


0.0 


GUAM 


20 


7 


7 


-13 


0 


-«5.0 


0.0 


NC«THERN IMRIANA$, 




3 


3 




0 




0.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


28 














VIRGIN tSLAMS 


• 0 




7 


7 




180.0 




BUR» OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




46 


17 




-29 




-^»3.0 


U.S. le INSULAR AREAS 


115,916 


40,720 


43,093 


-72,823 


2,J65 


-62.8 


5.8 


58 STATES, O.C. k P.R. 


115,867 


40,672 


43,059 


-72,800 


2,387 


-«2.8 


5.9 



DATA AS OF O^TOeSR 1 , 1988. 
(SMAaiB(R£PMlE2X)) 



A-32 



TABLE AA20 

NU«£R AND CHANC£ IN NU«CR OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEAAS OLD w^iVEO UNDER EHA-6 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



PERCENT CHANGE 

■MJMBER SERVED 1 -tCHANGE IN hU€ER SERVEt>f +— IN NOeER SERVED-+ 











1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


1976-77 - 


1986-87 - 


STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1987-^ 


1S^7-88 


1987-88 


1987-88 


1937-88 


ALABMU 


168 


297 


319 


151 


22 


89.9 


7.4 


ALASKA 


53 


24 


21 


-32 


-3 


-60.4 


-12.5 


ARIZONA 


187 


254 


257 


7" 


3 


37.4 


1.2 


ARKANSAS 


94 


74 


81 


-13 


7 


-13.8 


9.5 


CALIFORNIA 


2.742 


2.148 


2,271 


-471 


123 


-17.2 


5.7 


COLORADO 


339 


236 




-96 


7 


-28.3 


3.0 


CONNECTICUT 


528 


31 


29 


-491 


-2 


-94.4 


-6.5 


DELAWARE 


7 


14 


10 


3 


-4 


42.9 


-28.6 


DISTRICT OF COLU^eiA 


17 


0 


2 


-15 


2 


-88.2 


100.0 


aCRIDA 


574 


' 595 


61^ 


36 


15 


6.3 


2.5 


GEORGIA 


589 


393 


319 


-270 


-74 


-45.8 


-18.8 


KAMAll 


24 


67 


60 


36 


-7 


150.0 


-10.4 


IDAHO 


124 


76 


59 


-65 


-17 


-52.4 


-22.4 


ILLINOIS 


820 


588 


602 


-218 


14 


-26.6 


2.4 




373 


325 


350 


-23 


25 


-6.2 


7.7 


IOWA 


106 


146 


133 


27 


-13 


25.5 


-8.9 


KANSAS 


217 


156 


166 


-51 


10 


-23.5 


6.4 


KENTUOOr 


309 


308 


331 


22 


23 


7.1 


7.5 


LOUISIAWi 


272 


328 


338 


66 


:0 


24.3 


3.0 


UAINE 


165 


101 


96 


-69 


-5 


-41.8 


-5.0 


UARYLANO 


475 


292 


356 


-119 


64 


-25.1 


21.9 


hUSSACHUSETTS 


2.865 


727 


735 


-1,270 


0 


-63.3 


1.1 


MIQIIGAN 


1.027 


747 


732 


-295 


-15 


-28.7 


-2.0 


MINNESOTA 


474 


305 


281 


-193 


-24 


-40.7 


-7.9 


MISSISSIPPI 


39 


107 


115 


76 


8 


194.9 


7.5 


MISSOURI 


444 


256 


248 


-196 


-6 


-44.1 


-3.1 


MOr^TANA 


108 


55 


42 


-66 


-13 


-61.: 


-23.6 


NEBRASKA 


99 


113 


124 


25 


11 


25.3 


9.7 


NEVADA 


66 


54 


67 


1 


13 


1.5 


24.1 


NEW HAAFSHIRE 


101 


-^o 


13 


-68 


-7 


-87.1 


-35.0 


NEW JERSEY 


S61 


1^ 


137 


-424 


-16 


-75.6 


-10.5 


NEW IfXICO 


79 


84 


96 


17 


12 


21.5 


14.3 


fCW YORK 


3.618 


1.003 


1,039 


-2,579 


36 


-71.3 


3.6 


NORTH CAROLINA 


522 


^523 


483 


-39 


-40 


-7.5 


-7.6 


NCX.TH DAKOTA 


36 


38 


36 


0 


-2 


0.0 


-5.3 


OHIO 


941 


822 


830 


-111 


8 


-11.8 


1.0 


v^.LAHCtM 


114 


156 


156 


42 


0 


36.8 


0.6 


OREOON 


264 


26 


71 


-193 


45 


-73.1 


173.1 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2,66. 


968 


978 


1,683 


10 


-63.2 


1.0 


PUERTO RICO 


70 


876 


656 


586 


-220 


837.1 


-25.1 


RHODE ISLAND 


72 


52 


55 


-17 


3 


-23.6 


5.8 


SOUTH CAROLHU 


713 


352 


339 


-374 


-13 


-52.5 


-3.7 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


13 


31 


31 


18 


6 


138.5 


0.6 


TENNESSEE 


/ftl 


648 


641 


-110 


1 


-14.6 


0-2 


TEXAS 


1.0;34 


1.435 


1.520 


466 


85 


44.2 


5.9 


UTAJ1 


148 


101 


120 


-20 


19 


-14.3 


18.8 


VERMONT 


26 


37 


?9 


3 


-8 


11. i 


-21.6 


VIRGINIA 


495 


146 


118 


-377 


-28 


-76.2 


-19.2 


WASHINGTON 


776 


763 


197 


-579 


-566 


-74.6 


-74.2 


WEST VIRGINIA 


235 


169 


149 


-86 


-20 


-36.6 


-11.8 


'SCONSIN 


373 


146 


160 


-213 


14 


-57.1 


9-6 


JMIKG 


163 


46 


46 


-117 


\ 


-71.8 


0.0 


AJ«CRICAK SAMOA 


3 


0 


0 


-3 


0 


-100.0 


0.0 


GUAM 


8 


0 


0 


-6 


6 


-100.0 


0.6 


NCftTHERN UARIAKAS 




2 


2 




C* 




6.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


39 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 


11 




IS 


4 




36.4 




or INDIAN AFFAIRS 




10 


18 




8 




86.6 


U.S. IN*>ULAR AKiAS 


26,276 


17.416 


16,932 


-9,344 


-484 


-35. 


-2.8 


58 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


26.215 


17,484 


16,697 


-9,318 


-587 


-35.5 


-2.9 



DATA AS OF OCTCeER 1. 19<^\ 
(SUAaie(REP>41E2X)) 



TABLE AA20 

^*AeER AND CHANCe IN KIAGER OF CHILDREN 6-21 YEARS OUO SERVcO UNDER EH/k-e 
OEAF-eUNO 



PERCENT CHANGS 

•meZR SERVEO y -tCHANCe in N^JMBER SERvECH- 4— in MJM8ER SER^.tD-f 











1976-77 - 


1986-07 - 


1976-1 7 - 


1986-^J7 


STATE 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1987-68 


1997-83 


1987-88 


1987-88 


1987-88 


ALABAMA 




12 


10 




-2 


- 


-16.7 


At A<^A 




9 


e 




-9 


- 


-10b 0 






2 


0 




-2 


- 


-100.0 






11 


3 




-8 


- 


-72.7 


CALIFORNIA 




107 


.36 




29 


— 


27,1 


C0LC9ADO 




9 


1 1 




2 


- 


22.2 


COI#JECTlCUT 




1 1 


1 1 




e 


- 


0.0 


D£UUKAK£ 




0 


0 




e 


— 


0.0 






0 


2 




2 


- 


100. e 


FLORIDA 




44 


27 




-17 


— 


-38,6 


GCilRGiA 






2 




-8 


— 


-80,0 


WCfiAW 










2 


— 


200.0 


IDAHO 






8 




-3 


— 


-100,0 


ILLINOIS 






16 




14 


— 


700.0 


INDIANA 




37 


33 




-4 


— 


-10.8 


!CWA 




12 


1 * 




8 


— 


0.0 


KANSAS 




9 


18 




9 


— 


100.0 


KENTUCKY 




3 


£C 




19 


— 


633.3 


LOUISIANA 




6 


9 




3 


— 


50.0 


UiklHF. 






4 




8 


— 


0.0 


MAHYLANO 




13 


14 






— 


7.7 


UASSACHJSCTTS 






60 




1 


— 


1.7 


MICHIGAN 










8 


— 


0.0 


MINNESOTA 




1 1 


17 




6 


— 


54,5 


MISSISSIPPI 










1 




100.0 


MISSOURI 




46 


54 




8 


— 


17.4 


MONTANA 




15 


8 




-7 


— 


-46.7 


NEBRASKA 




0 


d 




8 


— 


0,0 


NEVADA 




1 


5 




4 


- 


400,0 


»£W HAM^IRC 




z 


0 




-2 


— 


-100.0 


NEW JERSEY 




3 


6 




-3 


— 


-100,0 


NEW J£XICD 




13 


13 




8 


— 


0,0 


HEW YORK 




13 


46 




33 


- 


253,8 


NORTH CAROLINA 




4 


2 




-2 


— 


-60,0 


NORTH TiAkCiJA 




0 


0 




e 


- 


0.0 


OHID 




6 


5 




-1 


- 


-16.7 






27 


29 




2 


- 


7.4 


ORCOON 




1 


7 




6 


- 


600,0 






8 


3 




-5 




-62.5 






126 


100 


— 


-26 




-20.6 






2 


2 


- 


e 


- 


0,0 


SWin CARULIKA 






8 


— 


-1 




-11.1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


— 


6 


6 


- 


8 


- 


0.0 


TENNESSEE 




16 


9 




-7 


- 


-43.8 


TEXAS 




33 


21 




-12 




—36.4 


UTAH 


- 


7 


8 


- 


1 


- 


14,3 


VERMONT 




4 


8 




X 




100. 0 


VIRGINIA 


- 


3 


3 


- 


e 


- 


0.0 


WASHINGTON 






1 1 




0 




0,0 


VtST VIRGINIA 




e 


e 




e 




0,0 


WISOOKIN 




2 


10 




8 




400.0 


WrCMING 




0 


3 




3 




100,0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




2 


1 




-1 




-50.0 


cum 




e 


e 




0 




0.0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




1 


3 




2 




200.0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 






e 










eUR. OF INDIAN AFrAIRS 




V 


e 




e 




0,0 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 




737 


777 




40 




5.4 


56 :;TA7C'?, D.C. & ?.R. 




734 


773 




39 




5.3 



DATA >S OF OCTOeER 1, 1988. 
(SUAafB(REPMIE2X)) 

A 34 




TABLE AA21 



PERCSNTAGE OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-fi 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-68 

ALL CONDITIONS 

CHAPTER 1 EHA-e AND 

STATE EHA-B OF ECIA (SOP) CHAPTER 1 OF EClA 



AUSAm 


7.d9 


0.06 


7.99 


ALASKA 


5.67 


1.88 


7.36 


ARIZONA 


5.57 


0.14 


9.71 


ARKANSAS 


6.34 


0.49 


6.83 


CALIFORNIA 


5.44 


0.03 


5 47 


COLORADO 


5.24 


0.48 


5.73 


COKf«CYICUT 


7.42 


0.42 


7.84 


DELAVMRE 


6.31 


'2,10 


8.40 


DISTRICT OF C01U8IA 


1.92 


3.08 


5.01 


FLORIDA 


6.51 


0.29 


6.80 


GEORGIA 


4.86 


0.16 


9.02 


HAYKAir 


3.74 


0.15 


3.89 


IDAHO 


5.93 


0.09 


6.02 


ILLINOIS 


6.55 


1.25 


7.81 


INDIANA 


^.26 


0.56 


6,32 


IOWA 


7.13 


0.05 


7.19 


KANSAS 


6.00 


0.31 


6.31 


KENTUCKY 


6.77 


0.31 


7.08 


LOUISIANA 


4.68 


0.32 


5.00 


MAINE 


8.23 


0.34 


8.57 


MARYLAND 


7.28 


0.14 


7.42 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.80 


1.11 


9.90 


MICHIGAN 


5.63 


0.i6 


6.10 


MK-^CSOTA 


7.05 


0.04 


7.09 


MISSISSIPPI 


6.89 


0.11 


6.97 


MISSOURI 


7.01 


0.18 


7.19 


luNTANA 


6.33 


^.26 


6.98 


NEBRASKA 


6.79 


0.05 


6.84 


NEVADA 


5.61 


0.23 


5.84 


NEW KAJlPSHIRE 


5.46 


0.38 


5.84 


NEW JERSEY 


8.44 


0.28 


8.72 


NEW kCXICO 


6.72 


0.08 


6.80 


NEW YORK 


5.21 


0.94 


6.15 


NURTH CAROLINA 


5.98 


0.16 


6.14 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6.04 


0.33 


6.37 


OHIO 


6.31 


0.24 


6.95 


OKLAHOMA 


6.68 


0.12 


6.79 


OREGON 


5.83 


0.86 


6.69 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e.03 


0.71 


6.74 


PUERTO RICO 


— 


- 


- 


RHODE ISLA>X> 


7.50 


0.35 


7.89 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7.30 


0.08 


7.39 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6.86 


0.25 


7.10 


TENNESSEE 


7.18 


0.09 


7.28 


TEXAS 


5.B8 


0.22 


6.10 


UTAH 


6.79 


0.39 


7.14 


VERMONT 


6.11 


1.69 


7.80 


VIRGINIA 


6.93 


0.11 


6.64 


WASHINGTON 


5.67 


0,32 


9.99 


WEST VIRGINIA 


8.28 


0.33 


8.61 


WISCONSIN 


5.56 


0.21 


5.77 


WrCMING ' 


6.40 


0,82 


7.21 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 








GUAM 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 








TRUST TERRITORIES 








VIRGIN island:; 








BUR. OF INDIAN AFF.;RS 








50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


6,22 


0,38 


6.60 



PERCcNTACe OF aiy,.C:<£H SERVED IS BASED ON ISTIMATED RESIDENT 
POPUUTION COUNTS FOR JULY, 1987. 

RESIDENT POPULATIONS ARE ESTIMATED BY THE U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 

THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN 0-20 YEARS OLD SERVED U«)ER CHAPTER 1 

OF EC:a (SOP) CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-C, 

CHILD COUNT DATA AS OF ^ JBER 1, 19e8, 

<F£OU£ST .SMAa IB(CIC9PC1AJ ) 



TABLE AA22 



PCRCENTAGC Or CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-e 
BY ACE GROUP 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1987-63 

+ AG€ CROUP 



STATE ^2 W 6-17 16-21 ft-21 



ALABAMA 


e.ee 


3.89 


10.38 


3.59 


7.95 


ALASKA 


1.08 


4.37 


16.39 


1.53 


7.56 


ARIZONA 


d.17 


1.87 


t$.34 


1.23 


5.71 


ARKANSAS 


e.43 


3.14 


9.37 


1.48 


6.83 


CALIFORNIA 


e.ei 


2.19 


7.97 


1.11 


5.47 


COLORADO 


e.38 


2.05 


8.30 


1.18 


5.73 


CONNECTICUT 


0.37 


4.07 


11.04 


1.77 


7.84 


DELAWARE 


0.76 


5.07 


11.48 


2.12 


8.40 


DISTRICT OF COLU«IA 


0.00 


2.19 


7.36 


1.74 


5.01 


aORIDA 


0.22 


2.63 


10.00 


1.88 


6.80 


GEORGIA 


0.08 


2.03 


7.18 


0.84 


5.02 


HAftAtl 


0.00 


1.19 


6.02 


0.59 


3.89 


IDAHO 


0.06 


1.94 


8.17 


2.32 


6.02 


ILLINOIS 


0.00 


4.75 


10.74 


1.63 


7.81 


INDIANA 


0.61 


3.06 


9.49 


1.23 


S.82 


IQKA 


0.00 


4.14 


9.78 


1.78 


7.19 


KANSAS 


0.20 


3.03 


9.01 


0.98 


6.31 


KENTUCKY 


0.36 


*.89 


9.50 


1.38 


7.08 


LOUISIANA 


0.34 


2.39 


6.82 


1.51 


5.00 


MAINE 


0.00 


5.79 


11.77 


1.71 


8.57 


UPLAND 


0.00 


3.21 


10.73 


1.93 


7.42 


MASSACHUSFiTS 


1.7< 


4.37 


14.26 


1.91 


9.90 


MICHIGAN 


0.13 


3.42 


8.28 


1.63 


6.10 


MINNESOTA 


0.00 


4.61 


9.80 


1.27 


7.09 


MISSISSIPPI 


0.06 


3.88 


9.46 


1.68 


6.97 


MISSOURI 


0.00 


2.21 


.10.48 


1.40 


7.19 


MONTANA 


0.S0 


4.02 


8.84 


1.20 


6.' 


NEBRASKA 


0.00 


3.57 


9.60 


1.36 


6.e 


N«%VADA 


0.47 


2.66 


8.1S' 


i.:3 


5.6« 


NEW KAJlPSHIFS 


0.00 


2.69 


8.4b 


1.13 


5.84 


NEW JERSEY 


0.62 


4.57 


12.25 


1.68 


8.72 


MEXICO 


0.02 


1.60 


10.06 


1.36 


6.80 


NEW YORK 


0.53 


2.48 


8.61 


1.76 


6.15 


NORTH CAROLINA 


0.02 


2.58 


8.81 


1.31 


6.14 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0.S1 


3.49 


8.75 


1.39 


6.37 


OHIO 


0.00 


1.72 


9.43 


1.62 


6.55 


OKLAHOMA 


e.00 


3.32 


9.66 


1.19 


6.79 


OREGON 


0.3S 


2.27 


9.47 


1.42 


6.69 


PENNSYLVA^ lA 


0.69 


3.24 


9.34 


1.65 


6. •'4 


P1JERT0 RICO 


_ 


_ 









RHODE ISLAND 


9.90 


3.99 


1 1 .28 


1 .33 


7.tJ5 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


e.ee 


4.51 


10.21 


1.51 


7.39 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0.01 


5.36 


r/.42 


1«61 


7.10 


TEf*CS3EE 


0.03 


3.31 


10.12 


1.73 


/.28 


TEXAS 


0.33 


2.55 


8.49 


1.51 


6.10 


UTAH 


0.69 


2.16 


10.01 


0.98 


7.14 


VERMONT 


0.41 


4.67 


10.50 


1.36 


7.80 


VIRGINIA 


0.04 


3.71 


9.52 


1.38 


6.64 


*^ASHINGTON 


0.72 


0. /V 


8.13 


1 .07 


5.99 


^ST VIRGINIA 


0.72 


4.20 


11.51 


2.43 


8.61 


WISCONSIN 


0.52 


4.56 


7.51 


1.32 


5.77 


vrro^iNG 


1.08 


4.43 


9.38 


1.69 


7.21 


MCR CAN SAMOA 












GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIAMAS 












irXJSl TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












eUR. C? INDIAN AFFAIRS 












5e STATES, O.C. 4c P.R. 


0.27 


3.06 


9.28 


1.49 


6.60 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SERVED IS BASED ON ESTIMATED RESIDEHf POPOUTION 
JOUNTS FOR JULY, 1987 



RESIDENT POPULATIONS ARE ESTIMATEO BY THE U.S. BUREAU OF C£r*SUS. 

THE FIGURE? REPRESENT CHILDREN 0-21 YE>itS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF 
ECIA (SOP) AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER DU-B. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1&*« 



SMAaiB(REPMIOE) 



A- 36 



TABLE AA22a 



PERCENTACE OF CHILDREN 6-17 SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-e 

BY hawoicapp:ng condition 

BASED ON ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION 
DICING SOCOL YEAR 1987-1988 















HARD (if 


MULTI- 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 








LEARNING 


SPEECH 


KCNTALLY 


EMOTia^LLY 


HEARING 


HANDI- 


PEOICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


OEi - 


STATE* ALL 


CONDITIONS 


riSABLED 


IMPAIRED 


r^t.ARO£0 


DISTURBED 


it DEAF 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


8L..«J 


ALABAMA 


10.38 


3.4r 


2.42 


3.32 


0.74 


0.11 


0.11 


0.05 


0.07 


0.05 


0.00 


ALASKA 


10.39 


6.45 


2.53 


0.33 


0.46 


0.13 


0.24 


0.11 


0.11 


0.03 


0.00 


ARIZONA 


8.34 


4.70 


1.79 


o.r^ 


6.58 


0.15 


0.18 


0.08 


0.06 


0.06 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


9.37 


4.96 


1.53 


2.^6 


0.09 


0.11 


0.11 


0.03 


0.04 


0.04 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


7.97 


4.77 


1.90 


0.42 


0.22 


0.13 


0.09 


0.12 


0.25 


0.05 


0.00 


COLORADO 


8.30 


4,04 


1.40 


0.55 


1.54 


0.12 


0.47 


0.13 


0.00 


0.05 


0.01 


CONNECTICUT 


11.04 


3.83 


1.92 


0.63 


2.22 


0.12 


0.14 


0.04 


0.06 


0.08 


0.00 


DELAyiARE 


11.48 


6.46 


1.41 


1 07 


1.93 


0.18 


0.06 


0.19 


0.10 


0.05 


0.02 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




3.55 


1.40 


1.10 


0.88 


0.06 


0.16 


0.08 


0.09 


0.02 


O.0T 


aORlOA 


IP <J0 


4.18 


3.09 


1.22 


1.16 


0.08 


0.00 


0.10 


0.12 


0.04 


0.00 


GEORGIA 


MB 


2.11 


1.61 


1.85 


1.40 


0.10 


0.00 


0.06 


0.02 


0.04 


0.00 


HAWAII 


6.02 


3.53 


1.10 


0.59 


0.35 


0.11 


0.10 


0.16 


0.05 


0.04 


0.00 


IDAHO 


8.17 


' 3 


1.58 


1.16 


B.24 


0.15 


0.02 


0.16 


0.09 


0.03 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


10.74 




2.85 


1.16 


1.32 


0.15 


0.08 


P,17 


0.07 


0.06 


0.00 


INDIANA 


9.49 


3.49 


3.49 


1.79 


0.41 


0.11 


0.08 


O.OG 


0.01 


0.05 


0.00 


IOWA 


9.78 


4.29 


1.95 


*..90 


1.20 


0.14 


0.10 


0.17 


0.00 


0.03 


0.01 


KANSAS 


9.01 


3.86 


2.48 


1.26 


0.98 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


0.^4 


0.05 


0.01 


KENTUCKY 


9.50 


2.97 


3.27 


2.45 


e.4o 


0.11 


0.14 


0.06 


0.04 


6.06 


0.00 


LOUISIANA 


6.62 


2.77 


2.14 


1.01 


0.42 


0.13 


0.09 


0.09 


0.13 


0.05 


0.00 


MAINE 


11.77 


4.08 


2.54 


1.47 


1.9( 


0.14 


0.44 


0.16 


0.15 


0.05 


0.63 


MARYLAKD 


10.73 


D.70 


3.20 


0.63 


0.49 


0.15 


0.33 


0.07 


0.10 


6.06 


0.01 


MASSACHL'SETTS 


14.26 


5.27 


3.21 


2.99 


1.97 


0.17 


0.29 


0.11 


0.17 


0.07 


0.01 


MICHIGAN 


8.28 


3.70 


1.96 


0.99 


1.18 


0.13 


0.08 


0.19 


0.01 


0.04 


0.00 


MIWCSOTA 


9.80 


4.79 


1.93 


1.30 


1.37 


0.17 


0.00 


0.15 


0.05 


0.04 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


9.46 


4.55 


3.06 


1.54 


0.04 


0.08 


0.04 


0.11 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


MSSSOL'SI 


10.48 


4.76 


2.95 


1.61 


0.88 


0.09 


0.04 


0.08 


0.03 


0.03 


0.01 


MCNTANA 


3.84 


i.91 


2.30 


0.68 


6.40 


0.12 


0.15 


0.08 


0..3 


0.08 


0.61 


NEBRASKA 


9.60 


-^.22 


2.64 


1.38 


0.83 


0.14 


0.13 


0.22 


0.00 


0.05 


0.00 


NEVADA 


8.18 


5.05 


1.64 


0.54 


0.54 


0.08 


0.16 


0.07 


0.06 


0.04 


0.00 


NEW HAJJPSHIRE 


8.46 


5.21 


1.41 


0.48 


0.83 


0.11 


0.13 


0.07 


0.15 


0.05 


0.00 


slERSEY 


12.25 


6.07 


4.08 


0.41 


1.07 


0.09 


0.42 


0.05 


0.03 


0.04 


0.00 


NEWI.eXICO 


10.06 


4.56 


3.30 


0.61 


1.02 


0.13 


0.23 


0.:5 


0.03 


0.05 


0.01 


NEW YORK 


8.61 


5.04 


0.83 


0.70 


1.45 


0.11 


0.27 


0.06 


0.10 


0.04 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


8.81 


3.74 


2.07 


1.74 


0.74 


0.15 


0.10 


0.07 


0.15 


0.05 


0.00 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0.75 


4.16 


2.85 


1.08 


0.37 


0.11 


0.00 


0.07 


0.06 


0.04 


0.01 


OKJD 


9.43 


3.70 


2.57 


2.29 


0.37 


0.10 


0.19 


0.17 


0.00 


0.05 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


9.66 


4.50 


2.75 


1.78 


0.22 


0.11 


0.19 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


0.00 


CRECON 


9.47 


5.17 


2.49 


e.67 


0.53 


0.19 


0.00 


0.21 


0.16 


0.07 


0.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


9.34 


3.87 


2.7: 


1.61 


0.85 


6.14 


0.00 


-0.07 


0.00 


0.06 


0.00 


PUERTO RICO 


_ 


_ 








_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 


RHODE ISLAND 


11.28 


7.70 


1.82 


0.53 


0.85 


0.10 


6.63 


0.10 


0.11 


0.04 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROLiNA 


10.21 


3.93 


2.69 


2.24 


0.96 


0.14 


0.05 


0.10 


0.02 


0.06 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9.42 


4.11 


3.03 


i.es 


0.44 


0.23 


0.27 


0.13 


0.06 


0.04 


0.02 


TEWCSSIE 


10.12 


4.81 


2.34 


1.46 


0.26 


0.14 


0.14 


0.09 


0.19 


0.69 


6.00 


TEXAS 


8.49 


4.78 


1.76 


0.67 


0.68 


0.11 


0.10 


6.10 


0.23 


0.05 


0.00 


UTAH 


10.01 


4.20 


2.32 


0.73 


2.46 


0.14 


0.28 


0.06 


0.07 


O.bo 


0.00 


VERMONT 


10.99 


5.08 


3.13 


..56 


0.64 


6.18 


0.12 


0.11 


0.13 


0.04 


0.01 


VIRCINtA 


9.52 


4.81 


2.41 


1.16 


0.75 


0.10 


0.12 


0.06 


0.05 


0.06 


0.00 


WASHINGTON 


8.13 


4.31 


1.56 


0.88 


6.51 


0.17 


0.20 


0.11 


0.35 


0.03 


0.00 


WEST VlC^SINIA 


11.51 


5.20 


3.04 


2.25 


0.67 


0.10 


0.00 


0.09 


0.02 


0.06 


0.00 


WISCONSIN 


7.51 


2.57 


1.45 


o.se 


1.10 


0.02 


1.78 


0.05 


0.02 


0.02 


0.00 


WrCMING 


9.38 


U.IO 


2.56 


0.58 


0.48 


0.20 


0.06 


0.14 


0.21 


0.05 


0.00 


.^^ICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 
























NORTHERN MARIANAS 
























TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 
























BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
























56 STATES AND O.C, 


9.28 


4.41 


2.28 


1.21 


6.85 


0.12 


0.16 


0.10 


0.10 


0.05 


0.00 



ERIC 



THE SUM OF THE PERCENTS ( INDIVIDUAL KANDICAPPINC CONDITIONS MAY N0» XAL THE TOTAL PERCENT 
OF ALL CONDITIONS BECAUSL OF ROUNDING. 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN SERVED IS BASED ON ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION COUNTS FOR JULY, 1987. 
RESIDENT POPUIATIONS ARE ESTIMATED BY THE U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
CHILD OOUNT DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 » 1988. 
(SMAaiB:RmilA2X) 

A- 36a ^^'3 



TABLE AA23 

PERCCNTAGE OF CHILDREN 6-17 SERVED UNDER C«APTER 1 ot^ ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-e 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
BASED ON ESTIIMTED ENROtUCNT 

CURING SCHOOL YEAR 1^87-1988 







LCAArif fK^ 


SPEECH 


STATE 


**kk III >Al V 




llfAlntU 


AUBAMA 




3.93 




ALASKA 


10.84 


0 . # J 


2.64 


ARIZONA 


9.19 


5. 19 


1 Q7 
1 .9/ 


ARKANSAS 


10.20 


5 .39 


4 A7 

1 .67 


CALIFORNIA 


8.86 


5.31 


4C. 1 1 


COLORADO 


8.97 


4.36 


1 .51 


CONNECTICUT 


13.18 




2.28 


DELAWARE 


13.89 


7 fi7 


1 .71 


DISTRICT OF COLUheiA 


7.80 


3.76 


1 . 49 


FLORIDA 


1 1 .48 


♦ .Ov 


3.54 


GEORGIA 


8 20 


*> A.\ 
4t 1 


1 .84 


HA¥(AII 


7 


4. 16 


1 .29 


IDAHO 


8.54 




1 .65 


ILLINOIS 


12.97 


3 .09 


3.45 


JNDIANA 


10.62 


J.9v 


3.91 


IOWA 


10.98 


1. ft9 


2. 19 


KANSAS 


9.83 


♦ •4t: 


2.71 


KENTUCKY 


10.93 


^ XI 

0 . ^1 


3.76 


L0U2SIANA 


8.04 




2.52 


KAINb 


12*43 


1<t 
3. 13 


2.68 


MARYLAND 


12.58 


D.Ov 


3.7* 


UASSACHUSETTS 


1v.54 


0*11 


3.72 


MICHIGAN 


9.41 


4.2) 


2.23 


MINNESOTA 


10.83 


3.&7 


2.14 


MISSISSIPPI 


10.82 


3 .^v 


3.50 


MISSOURI 


12*25 


3.30 


3.44 


MONTANA 


9.32 


17 
3.1/ 


2.43 


NEBRASKA 


10.89 


4.78 


3.00 


NEVADA 


8.48 


5.23 


1 7Q 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


9.23 


5.70 


1 . 


NEW JERSEY 


14.84 


7.34 


4.94 


NEWfcCXICO 


10.87 


4.93 


0.3/ 


NEW YORK 


10.34 


6.05 


1 .00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


9.78 


4*12 




NORTH DAKOTA 


9.69 


4.61 


1 1 A 
J. 10 


CitIO 


10.87 


4.26 


9 OA 




10.50 


4.89 




Cf?ECON 


10.20 


5.57 


2.68 


PENNSYLVANIA 


11 .54 


4.78 


T T7 
J.J/ 


RHOP^ ISLAND 


13.87 


9*46 


9 9x 


SOOTH CAROLIh., 


11.26 


4.36 




SOUTH DAXOTA 


10.29 


4.49 


T T1 
J . J1 


TENNESSEE 


11.36 


5.40 


J.Oo 


TEXAS 


9.29 


■5.74 


1 

1 . vJ 


UTAH 


10.50 


X XA 


'2.11 


VERMONT 


12.04 


5.56 


3.43 


VIRGINIA 


10.14 


5.12 


2.57 


WASHINGTON 


8.69 


4.60 


1.67 


WEST VIRGINIA 


12.52 


5.74 


3.31 


WISCONSIN 


9.04 


3.09 


1.75 


WirOMING 


9.91 


5.38 


2.71 


;MERICAJ< SAMOA 


2.22 


o.ee 


1.01 


^^UAM 


6.38 


2.95 


0.62 


»JORTHEfiN MARIANAS 


9.79 


1.81 


3.39 


TRUST TERRITORIES 








VIRGIN ISUNOS 


5.34 


1.22 


0.98 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIfiS 








U.S. & INSUUR AREAS 


10.55 


5.01 


2.59 


50 STATES. O.C. & P.R. 


10.54 


5.01 


2.59 



HARD OF MULTI- ORTHO- OTH^R 
MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY' HEARING HANOI- PEDICALLY HEALTH 
RETARDED DISYURBED k DEAF CAPPED 



VISUALLY 
HANOI- DEAF- 
IMPAIRED IMPAIRED CAPPED BLIND 



3.74 

0.35 

0.82 

2.67 

0.47 

0.59 

©.75 

1.2S 

1.16 

1.40 

2.11 

0.70 

1.21 

1.40 

2.01 

2.13 

1.37 

2.82 

1.19 

1.55 

0.74 

3.47 

1.12 

1.44 

1.77 

1.88 

v^.72 

1.56 

0.56 

0.52 

0.50 

0.66 

0.84 

1.91 

1.19 

2.63 

1.94 

0.72 

2.00 

0.65 

2.47 

1.18 

1.64 

0.73 

0.77 

1.71 

1.24 

0.94 

2.45 

d.6e 

0.61 

0.96 

2.12 

1.16 

2.53 



1.38 
1.37 



0.84 
0.48 
0.64 
0.10 
0.25 
1.67 
2.64 
2.34 
0.94 
1.34 
1.60 
0.42 
0.25 
1.59 
0.43 
1.34 
1.07 
0.45 
0.50 
2.05 

0. 57 
2.''8 

1. J4 
1.51 
0.05 
1.03 
0.42 
0.94 
0.56 
^.91 
1.29 
1.11 
1.74 
0.81 
0.41 
0.43 
0.24 
0.57 
1.05 
1.04 
1.05 
0.49 
0.29 
0.74 
2.58 
0.71 
0.79 
0.55 
0.73 
1.33 
0.51 
0.00 
0.17 
0.02 

0.27 



0.96 
0.96 



0.13 

0.14 

0.16 

0.12 

0.15 

0.13 

0.14 

0.22 

0.06 

0.09 

0.11 

0.12 

0.16 

0.18 

0.12 

0.15 

0.14 

0.13 

0.15 

0.15 

0.17 

0.20 

0.15 

0.19 

0.09 

0.10 

0.13 

0.16 

0.08 

0.13 

0>11 

0.14 

0.14 

0.16 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.20 

0.18 

0.12 

0.15 

0.25 

0.16 

0.12 

0.15 

0.19 

0.11 

0.18 

0.11 

0.02 

0.21 

0.13 

0.09 

0.32 




THK SU4 OF THE PERCENTS OF INDIVIDUAL HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS MAY NOT EOUA, THE 
TOTAL PERCENT OF ALL CONDITIONS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 

PERCCNTACe OF CHILDREN SERVED IS BASED ON :987-e8 ESTIMATED EMIOLUCNT COUNTS FROM NCES- 
THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE DOTH HANDICAPPED AND NOH-HAND I CAPPED INDIVIDUALS- 

DATA AS OF OCTOB J 1» 1988. 

(SMAai8:Rf:PM1A2A) 



0.13 
0.25 
0.19 
0.12 
0.10 
0.50 
0.16 
0.07 
0.17 

o.eo 

0.00 

o.i; 

0.02 
0.09 
0.09 
0.11 
0.12 
0.16 
0.10 
0.47 
0.38 
0.33 

0.09 
0.00 
0.05 
0.05 
0.16 
0.14 
0.16 
0.14 
0.50 
0.21 
0.32 
0.11 

0.00 

9.21 
0.20 

0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
0.66 
0.30 
0.15 
0.11 
0.29 

0.13 

0.12 

0.22 

0.00 

2.14 

0.06 

0.05 

0.27 

1.31 



0.09 0.14 



0.14 0.18 



0.06 


0.08 


0.06 


0.00 


ail 

U. 1 1 


0.11 


0.03 


0.00 


0.09 


0.06 


0.06 


0.00 


0.03 


0.05 


0.04 


0.00 


W. 1*» 


0.28 


0.05 


0.00 


0.14 


0.00 


0.05 


0.01 


U.v3 


0.07 


0.09 


0.00 


o.^J 


0. 12 


0.07 


0.03 


0.08 


0. 10 


0.02 


0.01 


0.12 


0.14 


0.05 


0.00 


0.06 


0.02 


0.04 


0.00 


0.19 


P 05 


0.04 


0.00 


0.10 


0.09 


0.03 


0.00 


0.20 


0.08 


0.07 


0.00 


0.06 


0.01 


0.06 


0.00 


0.19 


0.00 


0.04 


0.01 


0.10 


0.04 


0.06 


0.01 


0.07 


0.04 


0.07 


0.00 


0.11 


0.15 


0.06 


0.00 


0.17 


0.1G 


0.05 


0.00 


0.08 


0.11 


0.08 


0.01 


0.13 


0.20 


0.08 


0.01 


0.22 


0.01 


0.05 


0.00 


0.16 


0.06 


0.0 


0.00 


0. 12 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


CIO 


0.04 


0.04 


0.01 




0.11 


0.09 


0.01 


0.Z5 


0.00 


0.06 


0.00 


U.v/ 


0.06 


0.04 


0.60 


0.i?8 


0. 16 


0.06 


0.00 


Q AA 
V. vO 


0.04 


0.04 


0.00 


Q 1 A 
V. ID 


0.03 


0.05 


0.01 


Q Oft 


0. 12 


0.05 


0.60 




0.17 


0.05 


O.CO 


0.08 


A a7 


0.05 


0.01 


0.20 




0.05 


6.00 


0.05 


A Al 
V. vJ 


0>O4 


0.01 


6.22 


0. 18 


0.07 


0.00 


0.09 


A AA 


0.08 


0.00 


0. 12 


A IX 
W . 1* 


0.05 


0.00 


0.11 


0.02 


0.06 


0.00 


0.14 


0.07 


0.04 


0.02 


0.10 


0.21 


0.10 


0.00 


6.11 


A OK 


0.06 


0.00 


0.06 


0.07 


e.06 


0.00 


0.12 


0.14 


0.04 


0.01 


0.06 


0.05 


0.06 


0.00 


0. l2 


0.5Q 


0.03 


0.00 


0.10 


0.02 


0.07 


0.00 


0.06 


0.02 


0.03 


0.00 


0.'i5 


0.22 


0.05 


0.00 


0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


10 


0.03 


0.04 


0.01 


\ JZ 


0.17 


0.06 


0.24 


0.02 


0 ^2 


0.07 


0.02 


0.12 


0.11 


0.06 


0.00 


0.12 


0.11 


0.06 


0.00 
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TABLE ABl 



NU«ER OF CHILDREN 3 ■ 



21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFEHENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROWENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 



ALl CONDITIONS 













NUMBER 






h 










PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


HC^CBOUNO 








nLdOUnCc 


SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- COR*?ECTION 


STATE 






CLASSES 


^/-^ILITY 


FACILITY 


FAC 1 L 1 TY 


FACIL ITY 




TAP II 1 T IFC 
r AV« 1 L 1 i 1 C9 


ALABAMA 




04t,9vD 


2&,872 


141 


265 




312 


416 




ALASKA 


4 471 


4 r96 


2,155 


59 


88 


15 


3 




o 

4b 


ARIZON.^ 


241 


36*969 


13,683 


427 


435 


312 


376 


450 


JD 


ARKANSA'^ 


12*473 


27 248 


5.893 


299 


1 ,460 


662 


83 


169 


4CI4 


CALIFORNIA 


1 10(204 


152 881 


I2l ,187 




4,427 










COLORADO 


1 1 886 


24 649 


9,441 


1,069 


430 


299 


3l2 


345 


264 


CONNECT 1 CUT 


5« 123 


30 323 


18,597 


2.223 


1 ,673 


257 


1 152 


606 


1 , 148 


DELAWARE 






2,057 


1,922 


4 


45 


49 


OA7 


1 Al 
140 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 »4tUU 


0,563 


764 


858 


399 


25 


189 


J7 


*0 


FLORIDA 


57 103 




46,143 


9 503 


2 020 


8^6 




1 *9oo 


2r4f 




859 


63 '•I 7 


26, 164 


1 ,664 


10 


1 055 




«£A 
IDO 


88 


HAVHAI i 


4f 837 


^,4D» 


3,048 


163 


23 


55 




31 


34 


IDAHO 


/ »31 4 


*t Ai A 
/ ,U1 tf 


2,228 


757 




Q 


*3 


798 • 


24 


ILLINOIS 




77,231 


73,265 


1 1 ,212 


4 904 


1 401 


) AAi 


1 ,562 


826 


INDIANA 




29*418 


27 987 




A 
U 


905 


128 


48 


44 


I'/MA 


13 601 


4t4t*OD/ 


19 502 






466 




268 


0 


KANSAS 


JU « ODD 




8 8l2 


1 , 189 


386 


815 


422 


440 


243 


KENTUCKY 


19*034 


39 * 559 


1 1 344 


*9 1 1 A 


73 


455 


61 


59? 


35 




27»8S4 


15*757 


4t4t,OVD 


4,057 


897 


1 ,379 


189 


7l7 


196 


MAINE 


*3 300 


7*5S7 




745 


1 ,087 


224 


113 


281 


143 




34,858 


17*329 


^A *>a 


4, 1 12 


1 ,302 


687 


274 


303 


433 




1 1 , 782 


??*72t 


07 7n 


2,677 


3,897 


696 


670 


1 ,028 


86 


Ml veil 


72,879 


36*^49 


36,421 


!1 ,452 




685 


318 


1,300 


570 




10,488 


50*669 


16, 475 


2,d63 




360 




241 


20 


If ICC 1 CCIDD 1 


22 « 077 


19,502 


1 1 ,652 


809 


20 


1 1 


30 


204 


32 


MlSSd'''^ 


2,59? 


74,501 


20,812 


2,015 


2,314 


343 


— 


405 


381 




8,185 


4*134 


2,324 


131 


13 


173 


14 


238 


59 




5,294 


22*012 


2,274 


10 


7 


205 


253 


172 


121 


J* 


4,302 


6*937 


1 ,872 


1 ,687 


0 


2 


5 


130 


84 


r SHIRE 


9,019 


3*669 


3,064 


10 


784 


19 


235 


109 


8 


NEt v>£Y 


67,219 


35*343 


48,181 


8,887 


8,266 


687 


125 


747 


446 




15,398 


8*376 


4,874 


536 


115 


339 


0 


26 


65 




24,284 


97*322 


125,983 


13,869 


13,378 


1,672 


5.032 


1,526 


452 


NOnTn CAKOLINA 


43,487 


43*081 


16, 631 


3,034 


289 


1.356 


482 


223 


229 


r^^in DAKOTA 


8,367 


1*296 


1 ,794 


246 


16 


107 


142 


96 


3 


nuiA 


70,439 


46 *998 


55,277 


13,674 


1 1 , 422 


457 


0 


1,976 


552 


UsLAMkMA 


41,221 


21*797 


5,689 


455 


25 


611 


55 


104 


— 




26, 104 


12,545 


3,0l3 


299 


250 


4 


28 


109 


144 


PLNrfSYLVAnlA 


67,597 


48*474 


64,660 


8,956 


6,401 


780 


1 ,338 


1,302 


611 




4,987 


15*843 


12,710 


2,070 


1 ,927 


188 


118 


2,608 


33 


Du^^Ttf Id Akin 


10,163 


2*821 


5,132 


139 


529 


16 


228 


122 


56 


bWTn UArCOLINA 


2' 110 


30*605 


14,867 


1,511 


0 


810 


59 


95 


291 


bOUTH DAKOTA 


1 ,095 


10,198 


2,025 


62 


82 


188 


343 


51 


25 




32,971 


41*932 


16,150 


2,501 


558 


1,081 


46 


1,058 


136 


TEXAS 


7,778 


233*451 


32,143 


11,266 


563 


247 


160 


12,207 


485 


UTAM 


18.942 


20*982 


5,556 


1,537 


15 


359 


7 


492 


1,365 


VERMONT 


5,730 


3.355 


1,3^• 


85 


102 


6 


175 


293 


0 


VIRGINIA 


29,425 


37,850 


28,332 


2,738 


448 


1 ,071 


587 


381 


344C 


WASHINGTON 


25,563 


24,230 


14,966 


1,077 


1,487 


627 


8 


207 


289 


WEST VIRGINIA 


20,955 


15,233 


8,855 


762 


45 


429 


36 


178 


118 


WISCONSIN 


23,127 


28,271 


20,823 


1*624 


59 


393 


20 


199 


237 


WirOMING 


4,443 


4,365 


987 


7? 


15 


146 


56 


20 


36 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


55 


46 


10 


64 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


GUAM 


524 


565 


571 


187 


0 


2 


2 


5 




rJORTHERN MAR t, VMS 


186 


280 


357 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


633 


4,323 


566 


17 


0 


31 


96 


X 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AKEAS 


1,190,502 1,789,946 


1,088,960 


144,555 


72,91^^ 


24,014 


15,710 


37,249 


12,541 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


1,189,104 1,784,73: 


1,887,456 


144,267 


72,910 


23,981 


15,612 


37,241 


12,541 
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TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CMILOREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRa*'£NTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

ALL CONDITIONS 

■i PERCENT 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOCDOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEf-ARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
STAT:. cusses room classes facility facility facility FACILITY VIROWTNT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 




69.55 


28.75 


0.16 


0.29 


— 


0.35 


0.46 


0.44 


ALASKA 


40.21 


38.63 


19.38 


0.53 


0.79 


0.13 


0.03 


0.C3 


0.02 


ARIZONA 


0.46 


69.82 


25.84 


0.81 


0.82 


0.59 


0.71 


0.05 


0.11 


ARKANSAS 


25.72 


56.18 


12.16 


0.62 


3.01 


1.36 


0.17 


0.35 


0.44 


CALIFORNIA 


28.32 


39.28 


31.14 




1.14 


— 






0.13 


COLORADO 


24. 4t 


50.62 


19.39 


2.20 


0.68 


0.61 


0.64 


0.71 


0.54 


CONNECTICUT 


8.38 


49.63 


30.44 


3.64 


2.74 


0.42 


1.89 


0.99 


1.88 


DELAWARE 


26.65 


40. 15 


15.43 


H.42 


0.03 


0*34 


0.37 


'«.55 


1.07 


DISTRICT Of COLlAeiA 


16.87 


50.66 


10.74 


12.06 


5.61 


0.35 


2.66 


0.66 


0.97 


FLORIDA 


31 .51 


34.92 


25.46 


5.24 


1.11 


0.44 


0.14 


1.05 


0.12 


GEORGIA 


0.92 


67.72 


28.11 


1.79 


0.01 


1.13 


0.05 


0.17 


0.09 


KAWAI 1 


38.03 


35. 14 


23.96 


1.28 


0.18 


0.43 


0.31 


0.40 


0.27 


IDAHO 


40.89 


38.15 


12.12 


4.12 


0.00 


0.00 


0.24 


4.34 


0.13 


ILLINOIS 


29.02 


31 .98 


30.34 


4.64 


2.03 


0.58 


0.41 


0.65 


0.34 


inU 1 ANA 


39.00 


28. 10 


26.74 


5.09 


0.00 


0.86 


0.12 


0.05 


0.04 


■ CWA 


24.20 


39.60 


34.70 






0.83 




0.48 


0.00 




70.96 




70.80 


2.81 


0.91 


1.92 


1.00 


1.04 


0.57 




25.98 


54.00 


15. 48 


2.68 


0. 10 


0.62 


0.08 


0.81 


0.05 


LnAJ 1 d IMw 


37 .72 


2l .34 


30.66 


5.49 


1 .21 


1 .87 


0.26 


0.97 


0.27 


MAINE 


AO 




10. 1 4 


2.76 


4.03 


0.83 


0.42 


1 .04 


0.53 




JO. 


19.35 


33.78 


4.59 


1 .45 


0.77 


0.31 


0.34 


0.48 




n to. 


64 .36 


20.35 


1 .96 


2.86 


0.51 


0.49 


0.75 


0.06 




45 .39 


23.01 


22.68 


7.13 




0.43 


0.20 


O.'.l 


0.35 




12.93 


62 . 46 


4tU.01 


3.53 




0.44 




0.30 


0.02 




40.63 




21 . 44 


1 . 49 


0.04 


0.02 


0.06 


0.38 


0.06 


MISSOURI 


2.51 


72.07 


4tU. 10 


1 .95 




A TT 
V. 00 




f^.39 


0.37 




53.60 


^7 ft7 


13 .££ 


0.86 


0.09 


1 . 13 


0.09 


1 .56 


0.39 


NEBRASKA 


17.44 


72.53 


7.49 


0.03 


0.02 


A Aft 


A ftl 
v.OO 


A 

V.3/ 


A AA 
V 1 4U 


NEVADA 


29.84 


48. 1 1 


12.98 


7 i^A 
/ .34 


A AA 
U.Uv 


A Ai 
U. Ul 


A AT 
U.vO 


A OA 


0.58 


NEW HAJuPSrIIRE 


55«27 


18.81 


10. 78 


U.UO 


1 OA 


A l9 




A A7 
v.D/ 


A A*( 
V. v3 


NEW JERSEY 


39.56 


20.80 


4tO.OO 


H OT 


A ft7 
4 .0/ 


0. 40 


0.07 


A AA 


0.26 


NEW LCyiCO 


5l .71 


28. 13 


1A T7 
1D.0/ 


1 RA 


A Tft 


1 .01 


0.0(^ 


0.09 


0.22 


NEW YORK 


8.57 


34.33 




4 .89 


.* 79 


0.59 


1 77 
1 . // 


0.54 


A 1 A 
U. ID 


NORTH CAROL IK'k 


39.89 


• .52 


15. 44 


9 7ft 


A 97 


1 . 4t4 


A A A 


A OA 




NORTH DAVOTA 


69.34 


10. 74 


1 4.87 


O Aa 


A 1 T 
U. 10 


0.89 


1.18 


0.80 


0.02 


OHIO 


35.08 


23. 41 


97 '^T 
4t/ .30 


A ftl 
D.01 


3.D9 


0.23 


0.00 


0.98 


0.27 


OKLAHOMA 


58. 99 


31 . 19 


ft AT 
O.UO 


0.65 


0.04 


0.87 


0.08 


0.15 




OREGON 


61 ■ 43 




7 CkQ 


A 7A 


0.59 


O.Ol 


0.07 


0.26 


0.34 




33.78 


24.22 


32.31 


4. 48 


3.20 


0.39 


0.67 


0.65 


0.31 




12.3? 


39. 1 3 


3l .40 


5.11 


4.76 


0.46 


0.29 


6. 44 


0.08 


RHODE ISLANO 


S2.9V: 


14.69 


26.72 


0.72 


2,75 


0.08 


1.19 


0.64 


0.29 


SOOTH CAROLINA 


33.35 


42.34 


20.43 


2.09 


0.00 


1.12 


0.08 


0.13 


0.40 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


7.78 


72.49 


14.39 


0.44 


0.58 


1.34 


2.44 


0.36 


0.18 


TENNESSEE 


34.19 


43.48 


16.75 


2.59 


0.58 


1.12 


0.05 


1.10 


0.14 


TEXAS 


4t. 01 


78.^6 


10.78 


3.78 


0. 19 


0.08 


0.05 


4.09 


0. 16 


UTAH 


38.46 


42.60 


11.28 


3.12 


0.03 


0.73 


0.01 


1.00 


2.77 


VERVCNT 


51.56 


30.19 


12.30 


0.76 


0.92 


0.05 


1.57 


2.64 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


29.03 


37.34 


27.55 


2.70 


0.44 


1.06 


0.58 


0,38 


0.53 


WASHINGTON 


37.34 


35.40 


21.68 


1.57 


2.17 


0.92 


0.01 


0.30 


0.42 


YVEST VIRGINIA 


44.96 


32.68 


19.00 


1.63 


0.10 


0.92 


0.08 


0.38 


0.25 


WISCONSIN 


30.94 


37.82 


27.86 


2.17 


Q.08 


0.53 


0.03 


0.27 


0.32 


VrrOMING 


43.82 


43.05 


9.73 


0.71 


0.15 


1.44 


0.55 


0.20 


0.36 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


31.07 


2*^.99 


5.65 


36.16 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.13 


0.00 


GUAM 


28.23 


30.44 


30.77 


10.08 


0.00 


0.11 


0.11 


0.27 




NORTHERN UfRIANAS 


22.60 


34.02 


43.38 


o.oe 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.oo 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISU/OS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


11.17 


76.28 


9.99 


0.30 


0.00 


0.55 


1.69 


0.02 


0.00 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


27.20 


40.90 


24.88 


3.30 


1.67 


O.fS 


0.36 


0.85 


0.29 


5e STATES, D.C- P.R. 


27.22 


40.66 


24.90 


3.30 


1.67 


0.55 


0.36 


0.85 


0.29 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1988. 
(T4A.T) 

A-39 r,."... 



TABLE ABl 



meER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YD'J^S OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EOUaTIOHAL Df/IROWENTS 
OURIW SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

LEARNING DISABLED 

t(WUR ^ 

PU8L I C PR I VATE PU8L I C PR | VATE HO^CBOWO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROf*€NT FAC-L!TIES 



S/ATE 



ALABAMA 




27,168 


1 ,541 




ALASKA 


2,437 


3»068 


1*110 


Q 


ARIZONA 


166 


22,463 


5, 156 


Q 


ARKANSAS 


3,948 


17,682 


1 132 


1 ^ 
i J 


CALIFORNIA 


5,535 


1<7,945 


65 726 




CXXORADO 


3, 182 


17 »636 


i .DJO 


19 


CONNECTICUT 


2 522 




6,496 


229 


DELAWARE 


1 »683 


3 562 


1 »2l8 


550 


DISTRICT OF COL0M6IA 






3 


177 


FLORIDA 


9 653 




16,435 


676 


GEORGIA 


261 




^;,241 


S 


KAVMII 


2,445 




1 .041 


0 


IDAHO 


4,984 


4,436 


10 


183 


ILLINOIS 


J tOvO 


66,809 


29,628 


901 


INDIANA 


8l5 


25,763 


8.424 


62 


IOWA 


4t 1 / 


1 7 , 498 


4,350 


*" 


KANSAS 


V5,C0l 




1,664 


59 


KENTUCKY 


9l0 


lA 


2,157 


220 


LOUISIANA 


"7 tit \ 


12. 603 


' ,493 


407 


MMNE 




4,484 


543 


14 


MARYLAfO 


1^ 71 A 
1 J , / 1g 


13,406 


17,473 


270 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4 158 


30*905 


9,795 


945 


MICHIGAN 




26,01 1 


13,631 


77.^ 


MINNESOTA 




28,291 


3.395 


151 


MISSISSIPPI 


Q, 1 


13,476 


4,631 


89 
0 


MISSOURI 




38 »262 


♦ ,717 


MONTANA 


3»367 




882 


22 


NEBRASKA 


2, * '9 


9, i09 


869 


0 


NEVADA 


1 ,61 1 


5 834 


637 


9 


NEW HAA«>SHIR£ 


5»70l 


2»2l3 


1 .286 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


9 691 


30,849 


3l ,536 


2,346 


NEW kCXICO 


7,789 


^ 4ti7 
♦ »0 1 / 


632 


9 


NEW YORK 


1 »052 


80 40l 


62, 106 


6,933 


NORTH CAROLINA 


I5»72l 






106 


NORTH DAKOTA 


♦ ,297 


761 


1KA 


31 


OHIO 


22 927 


39,687 


9.963 


76 




14, 194 


15 245 


956 


1 1 
1 


OREGON 


H,419 


lA 97£i 


1 , 139 


PENNSYLVANIA 




32,695 


27,0S2 


606 


PUERTO RICO 




6,255 


935 


107 


RHODE ISLAND 


6»537 


2,413 


3,395 


11 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2,056 


18,219 


4,242 


54 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


530 


4,592 


203 


0 


TENNESSEE 


5,694 


32,513 


6,107 


151 


TEXAS 


4.098 


122.962 


16,928 


5.935 


UTAH 


6.350 


9,7*6 


1.028 


6 




1 »989 


2>399 


2G 


5 


VIRGINIA 


8.646 


24.199 


12,836 


130 


WASHINGTON 


11,249 


17.445 


3.961 


47 


WEST VIRGINIA 


5.991 


11,032 


2,336 


0 


WISCOTGIN 


6.5?2 


13.685 


2,491 


U 


mCMING 


1,878 


2.959 


194 


2 


AKCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


266 


260 


229 


0 


NORTHERN UAH 1 ANAS 


44 


62 


2 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN l$LAIOS 










BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 


370 


2,663 


293 


12 


U.S. & INSULAR ^f^S 


304,551 1 


162,789 


♦U\717 


22.371 


SO STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


303.871 1 


159,604 


♦12,193 22.359 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 



22 


- 


198 


0 


75 


0 


3 


0 


13 


0 


11 


0 


7 


0 


1 


32 


1 


14 


25 


126 


737 


- 


_ 




219 


27 


0 


9 


14 


59 


230 


36 


53 


2:» 


10 


2 


1 


5 


18 




138 


0 


4 


0 


23 


15 


0 


9 


9 


57 


2 


0 


9 


8 


25 




3 


e 


e 


15 


0 


0 




A 


1 


159 


15 


20 




2l 


0 


1 


1 


2 


A 
V 








4 


A 

u 


8 


1 


29 


15 


35 


1 


0 


0 


34 
J* 


26 


138 


44 


14 


71 


53 


32 


0 


5 




42 


115 


0 


3 


50 


290 


1,376 


245 


237 




30 




6 


20 


l!^8 


182 


_ 


0 




25 


9A 


0 


0 


0 


19 




624 


0 




19 


^A 


0 


0 




2 


6 


X 


0 


0 




55 


0 


0 


0 


3 


55 


138 


2 


42 


9 


2 


1,293 


9 


14 


104 


1 it> 


25 


0 


0 


1 


19 


515 


6 


132 


280 


193 


14 


0 


1 


3 


54 


1 


1 


2 


2 




1,816 


0 


e 


23 




2 


63 


1 


10 




67 


0 


8 


35 


78 


1,172 


39 


88 


47 


116 


105 


11 


3 


53 


5 


58 


0 


20 


12 


5 


0 


0 


1 


8 


99 


0 


1 


7 


1 


1 


22 


4 


6 


28 


74 


296 


131 


1 


6,430 




0 


0 


0 


29 


\ 


14 


0 


22 


3 


0 


117 


6 


51 


16 


116 


341 


0 


0 


30 


139 


0 


5 


1 


9 


31 


6 


1 


e 


10 


39 


0 


1 


3 


7 


1 


0 


0 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


e 


e 




0 


0 


e 


e 


0 






















0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9.677 


638 


1.029 


8.022 


3,198 


9,677 


638 


1.029 


8,022 


3.198 



(T4A3) 



A- 40 



TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YE/'**' ^' "^ERVtO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL EKVIROW^NTS 
DURING SCHC . YEAR 1986*1987 

LEAKNiNw Disabled 

PERCENT 



PU8LIC PRIVATE PU8LIC PRIVATE HCMEBOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPIT,*, Z^h- CORRECTION 
STATE ClASSCS ROCM CUSSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY ViROf*€NT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 


- 


93.67 


5.31 


0.00 


0.08 


- 


0.68 


0.00 


0.26 


ALASKA 


36.75 


46.27 


16.74 


0.00 


0.00 


0.05 


0.00 


0.20 


0.C9 


ARIZONA 


0.60 


80.79 


18.54 


0.00 


0.04 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


ARKAI^ 


17.19 


76.97 


4.93 


0.06 


0.14 


0.00 


0.06 


0.11 


0.55 


CALIFORNIA 


2.51 


67.20 


29.85 


- 


0.33 


- 


- 


- 


0.10 


COLORADO 


14.09 


78.09 


7.25 


0.08 


0.12 


0.00 


0.04 


0.06 


0.26 


COMJECTJCUT 


8.45 


67.83 


21.76 


0.77 


0.77 


0.12 


0.18 


0.08 


0.03 


DSLAIWRE 


23.91 


50.60 


17.30 


7.81 


0:03 


0.01 


0.07 


0.26 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF CCLUeiA 


0.00 


89.86 


0.09 


5.20 


4.06 


0.00 


0.12 


0.00 


0.68 


FLORIDA 


13.75 


61.75 


23.42 


0.96 


0.02 


0.00 


0.01 


0.01 


0.08 


CeORGIA 


1.01 


82.37 


16.44 


0.02 


0.01 


0.00 


0.02 


0.03 


0.10 




32.92 


52.79 


14.02 


0.00 


0.03 


0.04 


0.00 


0.00 


0.20 


IDAHO 


51.84 


46.14 


0.10 


1.90 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.01 


ILLIKOIS 


3.76 


65.99 


29.22 


0.89 


0.16 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


INDIAN 


2.32 


73.47 


24.02 


0.18 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


\OfiA 


0.98 


79.29 


19.71 






0.00 




0.02 


0.00 


KANSAS 


89.14 




10.01 


0.35 


0.05 


0.01 


0.15 


0.09 


0.21 


KENTUCKY 


4.19 


84.59 


9.92 


1.01 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.16 


0.12 


LOUISIANA 


24.09 


40.46 


33.16 


1.29 


0.44 


0.14 


0.04 


0.22 


0.17 


MAINE 


49.06 


44.53 


5.39 


0.14 


0.32 


d.oe 


0.06 


0.09 


0.42 


MARYLAND 


33.27 


29.53 


38.55 


0.60 


0.25 


0.00 


0.01 


0.11 


0.64 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.65 


64.31 


20.38 


1.97 


2.86 


0.51 


0.49 


0.76 


0.06 


MICHIGAN 


37. 19 


40.09 


21.01 


1.19 




0.01 


0.03 


0.20 


0.28 


Mirtf«SOTA 


13.40 


76.85 


9.22 


0.41 




0.00 




0.07 


0.05 


MISSISSIPPI 


25.20 


55.31 


19.01 


e.37 


e.ee 


0.00 


0.00 


0.08 


0.04 


MiSdOUnI 


1 .25 


86.19 


10.63 


^.00 


1.41 


0.00 




0.03 


0.50 


MONTAHA 


44.64 


43.27 


11.69 


0.29 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.03 


0.08 


NEBRASKA 


17.90 


74.51 


7.11 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.45 


NEVADA 


19.77 


71.59 


7.82 


0.11 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 


0.67 


NEW KAWSHIRE 


60.72 


23.57 


13.70 


0.00 


1.47 


0.02 


0.45 


0.05 


0.02 


NEW JERSEY 


12.76 


40.62 


41.52 


3.09 


1.70 


0.01 


8.02 


0.14 


0.15 


rCW )€X1C0 


59.47 


35.23 


4.83 


0.07 


0.19 


0.00 


d.OO 


0.01 


0.15 


NEW YORK 


0.69 


53.03 


40.9C 


4.57 


0.34 


0.01 


0.09 


0.18 


0.13 


NORTH CAROLINA 


35.65 


55.72 


8.22 


0.24 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.01 


0.12 


NORTH DAKOTA 


B1.83 


14.49 


2.97 


0.59 


0.02 


0.02 


0.04 


0.04 


0.00 


OHIO 


30.68 


53.11 


13.33 


0.10 


2.43 


0.00 


0.00 


0.03 


0.31 




46.57 


50.01 


3.14 


0.04 


0.01 


0.21 


0.00 


0.03 


- 


OREGON 


55.42 


39.47 


4.38 


0.00 


0.26 


0.00 


0.03 


0.13 


0.30 


PEWSYLVANIA 


19.46 


42.60 


35.25 


0.79 


1.53 


0.05 


0.11 


0.06 


0.15 


PUERTO RICO 


8.47 


76.60 


11.45 


1.31 


1.29 


0.13 


0.04 


0.65 


0.06 


RHODE ISLAND 


52.50 


19.38 


27.27 


0.09 


0.47 


0.00 


0.16 


0.10 


0.04 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


8.33 


73.82 


17.19 


0.22 


0.00 


u.uu 


U.Uv 


U.UJ 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


9.93 


86.07 


3.81 


0.00 


0.00 


0.02 


0.13 


0.02 


0.02 


TENNESSEE 


12.77 


72.90 


13.69 


0.34 




U. V 1 


U.Ui 


0.06 


0.17 


TEXAS 


2.61 


78.32 


10.78 


3.78 


0.19 


0.08 


0.00 


4.10 


0.14 


UTAH 


37.00 


56.79 


5.99 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.17 


0.01 


VEBCNT 


44.60 


53.79 


0.63 


0.11 


0.31 


0.00 


0.49 


0.07 


'.00 


VIRGINIA 


18.75 


52.47 


27.83 


0.28 


0.25 


0.01 


0.11 


0.03 


y.25 


WASHINGTON 


33.87 


52.53 


11.93 


0.14 


1.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.09 


0.42 


VfEST VIRGINIA 


30.87 


56.85 


12.04 


0.00 


0.00 


0.03 


0 01 


0.05 


0.16 


WISCONSIN 


28.61 


60.13 


10.95 


0.06 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 


0.17 


yrroMiNG 


37.22 


58.65 


3.85 


0.04 


0.00 


0.02 


0.06 


0.14 


0.02 


AACRICAN SAMOA 




















GUAM 


35.23 


34.44 


30.33 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


40.74 


57.41 


1.85 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


11.08 


79.78 


8.78 


0.36 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


I5.e2 


60.40 


21.44 


1.16 


0.50 


0.03 


0.05 


0./2 


0.17 


Se STATES* D.C. 4e P.R. 


15.82 


60.38 


21.46 


1.16 


0.50 


0.03 


0.05 


0.42 


0.17 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1988. 



(T4A3) 



TABLE ABl 



Ml*€ER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUC.TIONAL ENV|ROf«ENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR l98e-lP87 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 



■NIM8ER- 





REGULAR 


REsa'Rce 


SEPARATE 


STATE 


CI ASSES 


ROOM 


CUSSES 


ALASAUtA 


— 


29,215 


140 


ALASKA 


1.823 


899 


254^ 


ARIZONA 


e 


19,858 


1,661 


ARKANSAS 


7,357 


1,925 


lie 


CALIFORNIA 


98,659 


1,995 


5,54i3 


COLORADO 


5,848 


1,674 


414 


CONNECTICUT 


1.123 


5,318 


3,923 


OELAJKARE 


1,248 


119 


15 


DISTRICT OF COLll«iA 


1,181 


43 


45 


FLORIDA 


45.826 


9,831 


989 


GEORGIA 


194 


21,959 


142 


HAMAII 


2,148 


13 


59 


IDAHO 


2,178 


1,431 


9 


ILLINOIS 


64.925 


1,915 


5,163 


IM>IANA 


39,508 


e 


9 


ICMA 


12,337 


81 


508 


KANSAS 


11,480 


- 


334 


KENTUCKY 


16,867 


8,^69 


364 


LOUISIANA 


18,897 


478 


1,658 


UAINE 


5,238 


425 


284 


MARYLAWO 


19,596 


2,619 


3,658 


WkSSACHUSETTS 


2,789 


29,136 


6,369 


MICHIGAN 


39,223 


498 


2,113 


fell ftniPf^/%T M 

MlfiNESOTA 


3,439 


12,859 


2,697 


MISSISSIPPI 


15,298 


2,174 


886 


MISSOURI 


455 


26,948 


969 


MONTANA 


4.831 


148 


32 


'NEBRASKA 


1,593 


6,662 


676 


NEVADA 


2,568 


212 


395 


^€Vf KAI^SHIRE 


1,8€7 


492 


789 




55,661 


424 


1,581 


tvjt HOCIOO 


6,137 


1,876 


1,084 


ncn TORK 


29,538 


3,526 


6,726 




21 ,658 


5,622 


261 


MDPTU r>iVf\Ti. 
r*^in UAKUIA 


3,575 


126 


272 


OHIO 


45,952 


9 


9 


LVv LATUM 


24,884 


1,483 


7 


OREGON 


18,923 


839 


373 


PENNSYLVANIA 


48,661 


6,735 


764 


puroTrv D|fy\ 
• uvniw i\ivU 


1 ,463 


561 


339 


KfAAJt ISLAND 


3,176 


199 


142 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


19,497 


1,599 


179 


oLUin DAKOTA 


309 


4,681 


795 


TENNESSEE 


25,369 


2,97G 


534 


TEXAS 


1,796 


53,915 


7,423 


UTAH 


7,656 


4,313 


358 


VEaCNT 


2,785 


229 


158 


VIRGINIA 


18.693 


9,319 


445 


VilASHINGTON 


t1,559 


838 


1,239 


VCST VIRGINIA 


13,309 


178 


53 


WISCCf<SIN 


12,849 


2,852 


2,108 


WYOMING 


2,927 


499 


196 


Af€RICAH SMOA 


52 


9 


9 


GUAM 


87 


49 


8 


NORTHERN WWIANAS 


75 


97 


48 


TRbST TERRITORIES 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 








BUR. OF irOlAN AFFAIRS 


179 


1,295 


9 


U.S. tc INSUUR AREAS 


775,124 


262,133 


64,429 


50 STATES, D.C. ic P.R. 


774,749 


269,782 


64,3^4 



CAM AS OF OCIOeER 1 , 1988. 



(MAS) 

ERIC 



PU8L I C PR I VATE PU8L I C PR I VATE HCMI90UN0 
SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL K>5PITAL EN- CORRECTION 
FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VlRONS€NT FACILITIES 



9 


69 


_ 


9 


8 


e 


1 


69 


9 


9 


4 


9 


5 


79 


9 


8 


9 


9 


5 


4 


9 


8 


9 




_ 


199 








227 


113 


78 


9 


8 


13 


9 


53 


85 


5 


7 


7 


o 
4 


5 


2 




9 


9 




69 


9 


9 


8 




9 


117 


1 


9 


8 


4 




25 


9 


e 




2 


a 

V 


9 


9 


0 


9 


Q 


Q 


239 


9 


8 


9 


2 


9 


885 


21 


4 


11 


31 




345 


8 


24 


9 


Q 












24 


9 


49 


151 


2 


115 


156 


1 


288 


3 


e 


e 


52 


9 


:38 


15 


6 


9 


4] 




61 


259 


e 


9 


86 


9 


393 


169 


8 


2 


45 


18 


617 


898 


169 


154 


237 


29 


11 




2 


9 


492 


2 


273 


_ 


9 




12 


9 


216 


2 


9 


9 


3 


9 


9 


334 


9 




23 


46 


9 


9 


4 


8 


32 


3 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


134 


9 


9 


1 


9 


2 


9 


94 


9 


4 


78 


9 


73 


412 


9 


9 


1 


26 


213 


38 


9 


9 


0 


8 


595 


3,126 


9 


1 


28 


5 


52 


55 


9 


0 


2 


28 


131 


3 


9 


4 


59 


9 


9 


9,388 


9 


9 


8 


43 


24 


4 


9 


9 


3 


_ 


7 


46 


9 


9 


7 


14 


1,203 


116 


e 


9 


528 


4 


138 


286 


2 


2 


74 


1 


1 


4 


9 


5 


1 


9 


12 


9 


9 


9 


8 


4 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


0 


195 


13 


9 


4 


29 


15 


2,692 


129 


57 


0 


2.819 


4 


2 


4 


1 


5 


48 


9 


29 


52 


0 


13 


221 


9 


74 


2 


9 


9 


16 


9 


9 


258 


0 


9 


39 


9 


9 


9 


0 


9 


12 


9 


54 


9 


0 


1 


3 


2 


9 


6 


0 


9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


0 


9 


9 




9 


9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


























9 


9 


9 


9 


e 


9 


9,283 


16,348 


276 


338 


5,227 


536 


9,283 


16,348 


276 


338 


5,227 


536 



A-42 

2ju 



TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OtO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVlRO^*CNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 198&-1987 

SrCECH IMPAIRED 

^ PERCENT H 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMSeOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL Eff- CORRECTION 



STATE CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VIRON^CNT 


FAClLiTt 


ALABAMA 






99. 


62 


0.69 


8.88 


6.29 




6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


ALASKA 


61. 


59 


27. 


33 


8.58 


6.83 


2.33 


6.68 


6.88 


8.14 


6.88 


ARIZONA 


6. 


00 


98. 


53 


8.85 


6.64 


6.^8 


8.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.88 




78. 


18 




46 


1 .25 


8.85 


6.64 


6.88 


8.86 


6.66 


6.61 


C^lrORNIA 


92. 


66 


1 . 


95 


5.66 




6. 16 


- 


- 


- 


6.23 




/ 1 . 


84 


26. 


57 


5.89 


1 .39 


8.96 


6.66 


6.88 


6.16 


6.88 


Cf*3jeCT 1 IT 


16. 


67 


58. 


54 


37.28 


8.58 


6.81 


6.65 


6.67 


6.67 


6.82 


U&LAnAKc 


83. 


85 


8. 


57 


1 .88 


6.36 


6. 14 


6.88 


6.86 


6.88 


6.66 




87. 


55 


3. 


19 


3.34 


5.93 


6*66 


6.66 


6.88 


6.88 


6.08 


FLORIDA 


Ov. 


72 


It. 




1 .74 


6.21 


6.88 


6.68 


6.86 


6.61 


8.88 


C£ORGIA 


a 

V. 


Of 


98. 


37 


V.04 


tf. 1 1 


6.88 


6.88 


6.66 


6.61 


0.88 


HAWAI 1 




tO 


a 

V. 




*> fit 


tf .vv 


tf .tftf 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


0.88 




55. 


57 


37. 


17 


6.66 


6.2l 


6.88 


6.66 


6.8^ 


C.65 


6.88 


1 LLUOlS 


oo. 


85 


4t. 


66 


t ml t 


1 .23 


tf .oJ 


6.61 


6.82 


6.64 


6.88 


INDIANA 


98. 


97 


u. 


vv 


U. vv 


tf .00 


6.88 


6.66 


6.C6 


6.66 


6.11 


ICMA 


MO. 




a 

V. 


AT 








8.88 


- 


6.19 


6.88 


KANSAS 










2.72 


6.48 


1 .23 


8.82 


6.94 


1.27 


6.81 






£9 


00. 


01 


1 To 
1 . 


1 . itf 


tf .tf 1 


6.68 


6.66 


6.28 


6.88 




oo. 


94 


2. 


26 


7,84 


6.65 


6.67 


6.83 


6.66 


6.19 


6.61 


MAINE 


82. 


57 


6. 


76 


4.48 


6.96 


3.94 


6.66 


6.88 


1.36 


6.86 




74 


16 


9. 


92 


13.91 


1 .15 


6.61 


6.66 


6.61 


6.17 


6.87 


Lf &CCirt£tCCTTC 


8 


65 


64. 


01 


28.38 


1 .97 


2.87 


6.51 


6.49 


6.76 


6.86 


MICrllGArl 


92 


81 


6 


97 


5.66 


6.63 




6.66 


6.82 


1.16 


6.88 




17 


89 


67 


62 


13.66 


1 .42 




6.88 


- 


6.66 


6.88 


•ilSSISSiPrl 


82 


34 


11 


76 


4.77 


1.16 


6.61 


6.88 


6.88 


6.62 


6.88 


MISSOURI 


1 


58 


93 


65 


3.37 


6.88 


1.16 


6.88 




6.88 


6.16 


MONTANA 


94 


85 


3 


48 


6.75 


6.88 


6.68 


6.83 


6.88 


6.75 


6.87 


NEBRASKA 


17 


84 


74 


59 


7.57 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


6.G6 


6.86 


6.88 


NEVADA 


79 


76 


6 


58 


9.47 


4.16 


6.88 


6.66 


8.63 


6.88 


6.86 


NEW KMjPSHIRC 


57 


73 


12 


43 


24.48 


6.88 


2.91 


6.88 


6.12 


2.41 


6.88 


NEW JERSEY 


95 


69 


6 


73 


2.71 


6.13 


6.71 


6.88 


6.66 


6.88 


6.84 


NEW HCXICO 


65 


59 


26 


65 


11.59 


2.28 


8.41 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.83 


NEW YORK 


59 


45 


10 


21 


19.47 


!.72 


9.65 


6.66 


6.66 


6.88 


6.81 


NORTH CAROLINA 


79 


98 


18 


55 


6.96 


6.19 


6.28 


6.68 


6.88 


6.61 


6.18 


NORTH DAKOTA 


85 


.73 


3 


.62 


6.52 


3.14 


6.67 


6.88 


6.13 


1 .41 


6.86 


OHIO 


82 


.69 


6 


.88 


6.88 


6.88 


17.23 


6.86 


6.66 


6.88 


6.88 


OKLAHOMA 


94 


.21 


5 


.61 


6.63 


6.83 


6.62 


6.63 


6.88 


6.61 




OREGON 


88 


.63 


7 


.42 


3.38 


6.66 


6.41 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.12 


PENNSYLVANIA 


83 


.88 


11 


.61 


1.32 


2.88 


6.28 


6.88 


6.66 


6.91 


6.61 


PUERTO RICO 


51 


.65 


19 


.57 


11.83 


4.82 


9.98 


6.67 


6.67 


2.58 


6.83 


RHODE ISLAND 


92 


.62 


2 


.92 


4.14 


6.83 


6.12 


6.88 


0. 15 


6.63 


6.88 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


91 


.65 


7 


.47 


6.86 


6.86 


6.88 


C.88 


6.88 


8.88 


6.82 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5 


.79 


78 


.81 


15.35 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.64 


6.86 


TETffSSSEE 


99 


.16 


7 


.38 


1.98 


6.37 


6.65 


6.88 


6.61 


6.67 


6.85 


TEXAS 


2 


.61 


78 


.43 


16.88 


3.79 


6.19 


6.68 


6.66 


4.16 


6.61 


UTAH 


61 


.81 


34 


.82 


2.89 


6.92 


6.63 


6.61 


6.64 


6.39 


6.86 


VEftbCNT 


89 


.67 


6 


.58 


4.54 


6.58 


1.5€ 


6.88 


6.37 


6.35 


8.88 


VIRGINIA 


65 


.46 


32 


.63 


1.56 


6.26 


6.61 


6.88 


6.88 


6.66 


6.63 


WASHINGTON 


82 


.93 


6 


.63 


8.91 


6.88 


t.86 


6.88 


6.88 


6.28 


6.88 


WEST VIRGINIA 


98 


.21 


1 


.31 


6.39 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.89 


6.88 


WISCONSIN 


71 


.87 


15 


.95 


11.79 


6.38 


6.65 


6.88 


6.61 


6.82 


6.61 


mOMiNG 


76 


.84 


18 


.57 


4.82 


6.34 


6.23 


6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


8.66 


AJyCRICAN SAMOA 


lee 


.66 


6 


.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


8.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


GUAM 


68 


.42 


34 


.63 


5.56 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 




NORTHER?J MM^IANAS 


34 


.69 


44 


.89 


21.82 


6.88 


6.88 


6.86 


6.86 


6.66 


6.88 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 
























BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


12 


.36 


87 


.64 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.^ 


6.88 


8.88 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


68 


.37 


23 


.12 


5.68 


6.82 


1.44 


8.82 


6.63 


6.46 


6.65 


58 STATES» D.C. k P.R. 


68 


.45 


23 


.64 


5.69 


6.82 


1.44 


6.82 


6.83 


6.46 


8.85 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 
(T4A3) 

A-43 




TABLE ABl 

M*eER OF CHIIDREN 3 - 21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIOKAL ENVIROM.ENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR igsd-igs? 

WENTALLY RETARDED 



-wweER- 



STATE 



W«l»C PRIVATE PUBLIC 
REGULAR RESOURCe SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 
CUSSES ROOM CUSSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

OOHNECTICUT 

DtLA«AR£ 

DISTRICT OF COLlf«lA 

aORlDA 

GEORGIA 

HAMAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOf<A 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

»wrruNO 

MASSACHISEHS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

N2VA0A 

NEVf IUM>SHIRE 

NOf JERSEY 

NDf JCXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH C^POLIKA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

VrrCMlNG 

AACRIOW SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TPUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
0UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



PRIVATE HOhCBOUND 
RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
FACILITY VIROf*CNT FACILITIES 



11 

e 

75S 
749 

52 
283 

56 
2 
148 
196 

17 

4d 

24 

36 
857 
658 
396 
629 
176 
2,496 
854 
224 
468 
48 
61 
805 
18 
351 
93 

lie 

47 
1,906 
80 
823 
1.218 
216 
779 
938 
8 

1,212 
23 
345 
726 
248 
489 
172 
573 
323 
163 
12 
Z 
98 
13 



14 



9.575 
142 
977 
6.740 
531 
628 
372 
439 
317 
1.525 
^.686 
284 
819 
1,577 
2.951 
2,473 

19,565 
1,042 
1,174 
502 
18,561 
3,481 
3,717 
3,467 
3,921 
226 
3,444 
274 

les 

264 
871 
1,989 
9,564 
287 
6,356 
4,524 
600 
4,727 
7,975 
36 
6,984 
934 
5,392 
21,789 
875 
416 
2,293 - 
2,641 
2,696 
1,425 
209 
46 
179 
42 



212 



21,511 
273 
4,222 
4.933 
25,199 
3.955 
2.718 
278 
442 
15,711 
16,269 
1.027 
1,801 
20,708 
15,776 
9,305 
4,726 
6,796 
6,477 
1,632 
4,329 
5,882 
11,235 
7,184 
5,488 
10,522 
834 
360 
332 
378 
4.516 
1,161 
21,121 
8,458 
1,184 
35,717 
3,314 
792 
27,561 
9,339 
985 
7,528 
522 
7,481 
2,999 
2,186 
993 
10,005 
5,017 
5,691 
3,269 
285 
0 

243 
33 



10 
8 
54 
129 

207 
619 
628 
315 
6.205 
681 
42 
147 
4.201 
3,686 

288 

513 
2,464 

270 
1,281 

568 
6,645 
1,107 

388 
2,015 

50 

10 

341 

0 

1,873 

131 
2,407 
1,931 

57 
9,289 

63 

90 
4,465 
1,246 
0 

1,032 
6 

825 
1.051 
225 
1 

1,221 
375 
662 
474 
21 
47 

es 

0 



114 
3 
135 
1,171 
344 
115 
128 
0 
79 
1,680 
5 
13 
0 

1,867 

0 

20 
561 
166 
197 
826 



8 

345 
5 
1 
0 
179 
769 
18 
1,548 
147 
5 
147 
5 
8 

1,807 
438 
201 
0 
27 
279 
52 
1 

13 
54 
214 
2 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
349 

1 

109 
0 
13 
52 
362 
36 
0 
241 
44 
79 
109 
0 
419 
32 
14 
147 
8 
103 
0 
39 
8 
53 
0 
9 
131 
84 
127 
82 
12 
33 
294 
0 
307 
25 
16 
408 
51 
250 
23 
78 
0 

225 
74 
147 

6 
69 
0 
0 
0 



80 
1 
7 

15 

5 
75 
14 
21 
30 
18 

e 
e 

705 
51 

51 
f% 
3 

13 

41 
142 
6 



0 

203 
0 
24 
18 
0 

287 
104 
65 
0 
1 
0 

259 
46 
29 

2 
80 
11 
16 

0 
18 
114 

0 

4 

4 

9 

0 

1 
9 



U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 
50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 



138 2 9 9 

21,236 169,217 369,971 69,634 13,764 4.676 
21,108 168,747 368,657 60,537 13,764 4.667 



40 
2,625 
2,584 



0 
2 
7 
53 

8 
33 
13 

0 

222 
17 

a 

160 
12 
15 
44 

2d 
81 
242 
8 
10 
217 
71 
10 
68 
37 
85 
0 
0 
1 

31 
4 

86 

19 

19 

64 
1 
6 

416 
431 

7 
48 

1 

25 
1,139 
16 
42 
102 
23 
33 
13 

0 

0 
0 

e 



3,972 
3,972 



110 
0 
0 
72 
8 
6 
16 
0 
12 
48 
51 
2 
1 

18 
0 
0 
8 
3 
41 
2 
30 
19 
47 

e 

12 
43 

4 
14 

1 

0 
19 

1 

19 
29 
1 

237 

2 
74 
13 

4 

68 
1 

19 
20 

0 

0 
70 
69 
13 

9 

0 



0 

1,235 
1,236 



(T4A3) 



TABLE ABl 



PERCCNT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFtRENT EOUCATICNAL <;NVIRO^*CNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAf? 1986-1987 

fcCNTALLY RETARDED 

H PERCENT 



PU8LIC PRIVATE PU8LIC PRIVATE H0»€eCUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL Eff- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROCM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONKCNT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 


- 


30.49 


68.51 


0.83 


0.36 


- 


0.25 


0.00 


0.35 


AUSKA 


2.50 


32.27 


62.05 


1.82 


0.68 


0.08 


0.23 


0.45 


0.00 


ARlZttiA 


^.00 


18.09 


78.16 


1.00 


2.50 


0.00 


0.13 


0.13 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


5.69 


50.60 


30^8 


0.97 


8.79 


2.62 


0.11 


0.40 


0.54 


CALIFORNIA 


2.80 


1.99 


93.90 


— 


1.29 


— 


- 


- 


0.03 


COLORADO 


1.28 


15.43 


74.93 


5.88 


2.82 


0.02 


0.12 


0.20 


0.15 


CONNECTICUT 


6.58 


8.55 


62.44 


14.22 


2.94 


2.50 


1.72 


0.76 


0.37 


DEUWAPE 


3.93 


30.20 


19.52 


44.10 


0.00 


0.00 


0.93 


1-26 


0.00 


DISTRICT or COLU«IA 


0.17 


26.39 


36.80 


26.23 


6.58 


1.08 


1.75 


0.00 


1.00 


aCRIDA 


0.55 


5.95 


61.32 


24.22 


6.56 


0.23 


0.12 


8.87 


0.19 


GEORGIA 


8.79 


28.47 


65.38 


3.54 


0.02 


1.45 


0.87 


0.07 


0.20 


KAHAII 


1.19 


19.87 


71,87 


2.94 


0.91 


2.52 


0.00 


0.56 


0.14 


:daho 


1.62 


27.30 


60.70 


4.95 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


5.39 


0.03 


ILLINOIS 


0.68 


5.3^ 


70.13 


14.23 


6.32 


0.82 


2.39 


0.04 


0.06 


IKDtANA 


0.11 


9.47 


72.88 


17.03 


8.00 


8.20 


0.24 


0.07' 


0.00 


lONA 


0.36 


20.72 


77.95 


- 


- 


0.66 


- 


0.37 


0.00 


KANSAS 


13.99 


- 


77.17 


4.70 


0.98 


1.78 


0.b3 


0.41 


0.13 


KENTUCKY 


3.53 


56.68 


36.45 


2.75 


0.11 


0.80 


0.03 


0.43 


0.02 


LOUIS lAfU 


3.40 


8.95 


55.62 


21.16 


4.82 


3.60 


0.83 


2.08 


0.35 


MAINE 


16.02 


29.90 


41.57 


6.88 


4.23 


0.82 


8.33 


0.20 


0.05 


IWRYUWO 


2.67 


7.63 


65.79 


19.47 


2.99 


0.21 


8.62 


0.15 


0.46 


JWSSACHUSETTS 


8.65 


64.32 


20.38 


1.97 


2.86 


0.51 


8.49 


0.75 


0.07 


MICHIGAN 


3.82 


15.58 


50.28 


29.74 


- 


0.04 


8.83 


0.32 


0.21 


MINNESOTA 


1.81 


30.11 


58.19 


8.97 


- 


0.83 


- 


0.08 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


4.72 


35.00 


55.41 


3.92 


0.08 


0.00 


8.06 


0.69 


0.12 


MISSOURI 


e.28 


23.11 


62.00 


11.87 


2.03 


0.23 


_ 


0.22 


0.25 


iCNTANA 


4.79 


17.75 


65.51 


3.93 


0.39 


0.63 


8.88 


6.68 


0.31 


hEBRASKA 


16.46 


70.43 


7.36 


0.2€ 


0.02 


1.08 


4.15 


0.00 


0.29 


NEVADA 


1.86 


28.36 


34.37 


35.30 


0.00 


0.O& 


8.00 


0.00 


0.10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


33.78 


10.20 


36.38 


0.00 


17.23 


0.00 


2.31 


0.10 


0.80 


>€W JERSEY 


1.21 


3.42 


53.54 


24.28 


9.97 


1.70 


8.23 


0.40 


0.25 


NEW ICXICO 


4.62 


36.60 


48.78 


5.50 


0.73 


3.53 


0.80 


0.17 


0.04 


NEW 10RK 


0.17 


7.20 


76.44 


8.71 


5.60 


0.>6 


1.04 


0.31 


0.07 


NORTH CAROLINA 


8.57 


43.01 


38.04 


8.68 


0.66 


0.37 


0.47 


0.07 


0.13 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4.69 


16.82 


69.40 


3.34 


0.29 


0.70 


3.81 


0.88 


0.86 


OHIO 


1.56 


12.07 


67.82 


17.64 


0.28 


0.06 


0.80 


0.12 


0.45 


OKLAHOMA 


12.90 


47.92 


35.11 


0.88 


0.05 


3.11 


0.01 


0.01 




OREGON 


12.69 


35.01 


46.21 


5.25 


0.47 


0.00 


0.00 


0.35 


0.12 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1.91 


11.70 


68.24 


11.06 


4.47 


0.76 


0.64 


1.03 


0.18 


PUERTO RICO 


4.59 


39.00 


45.67 


6.09 


2.1* 


0.12 


0.22 


2.11 


0.86 


tvtAJc, ISLAND 


0.66 


2.99 


75.04 


0.00 


16.67 


1 .33 


2.40 


0.58 


0.33 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7.01 


40.41 


43.56 


5.97 


0.00 


2.36 


0.01 


0.28 


0.3^ 




1 .40 


56.78 


3l .73 


0.36 


1 .64 


3. 10 


4.^^ 


0.06 


0.06 


TENNESSEE 


2.37 


36.47 


51.46 


5.68 


1.92 


1.72 


0.08 


0.17 


0.13 


TEXAS 


2.61 


78.33 


10.79 


3.78 


0.19 


e.08 


0.06 


4.10 


0.07 


UTAH 


6.83 


24.11 


60.24 


6.20 


0.03 


2-15 


0.00 


0.44 


0.00 


VERMONT 


24.80 


21.10 


50.35 


0.05 


0.66 


0-00 


0.91 


2.13 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


1.21 


16.03 


70.18 


8.56 


0.38 


1.58 


0.80 


0.72 


0.49 


WASHINGTON 


6.38 


29.39 


55.83 


4.17 


2.38 


0-82 


0.00 


0.26 


0.7> 


V€ST VIRGINIA 


3.31 


27.59 


60.29 


6.78 


0.02 


1.50 


0.04 


0.34 


0.13 


WISCONSIN 


3.04 


26.55 


60.91 


8.83 


0-07 


0.11 


0.07 


0-24 


0.17 


WrCMING 


1.97 


34.37 


46.87 


3.45 


0.49 


11-35 


1.46 


0-00 


0.00 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


3.13 


47.92 


0.00 


48.96 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


CUM 


16.90 


29.31 


41.90 


11.72 


0.00 


0.00 


0.17 


0.80 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


14.77 


47.73 


37.50 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0-00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3.37 


51.03 


33.2^ 


0.48 


0.00 


2-17 


9-64 


0-00 


0.00 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


3.29 


26.18 


57.03 


9.38 


2-13 


0.72 


0.41 


0.61 


0.19 


50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


3.27 


26.15 


57.13 


9.38 


2.13 


0.72 


0-40 


0.62 


0.19 



DATA AS OF OCTOCER 1. 1988. 
(T4A3) 



TABLE ABl 

KUeER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONKCNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 198&-1987 



DOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



■^AJMBER- 



PU8LIC 

REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY 



ALABAMA 




4,415 


1,207 


114 




33 


117 


170 


19 


ARIZONA 


e 


1,706 


1,800 


1 


Apviijc A*; 


44 


251 


210 


3 


W.IFORNIA 


451 


513 


6,123 


- 




1,894 


3,562 


2,315 


67 


WWfcCTICUT 


845 


3,582 


4,191 


869 


OELAWAAE 


378 


989 


384 


316 




e 


122 


236 


89 


FLORIDA 


801 


7,588 


9,418 


1,960 




I3l 


11,481 


4,687 


456 


HAKAl 1 


7l 


121 


278 


0 


IflAMn 


88 


137 


149 


13 


li t iMnic 


1 ,01 1 


5,847 


12,890 


3,853 


Indiana 


175 


992 


2,330 


341 


lonA 


221 


1 ,994 


3,847 


~* 


KANSAS 


1 »914 




1,574 


565 




48 


1,21 1 


959 


189 


LOUISIANA 


o44C 


593 


2,015 


388 


MAINE 






664 


278 


IMRYLAND 


370 




2,028 


602 


MASSACHUSETTS 


i 6l3 






366 


MICHIGAN 


5 957 


5 754 


0, 10^ 


1,616 


MINNESOTA 


1 ,042 


4 2l2 




1 , 100 


MISSISSIPPI 


32 


96 


133 


2 


MISSOURI 


90 


4 3l8 


3 3l0 


0 


MONTANA 


176 


167 


196 


p 


NEBRASKA 


364 


1 ,571 


161 


Q 


NEVADA 


40 


546 






NEW KAjlPSHlRE 


607 


229 


JUO 


J 


NEW JERSEY 


689 


2 577 


5 473 


1 , / 4tO 


HEW ICXICO 


931 


725 


1 158 


66 


NEW YORK 


505 


3 542 


26 510 


2,92l 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 ,945 


2,370 


2 503 


TAQ 


WORTH DAKOTA 


237 


81 


87 


a 

V 


OHIO 


317 


41 4 


J, 1 / I 


3, 162 


OKLAHOMA 


97 


164 


443 


Oo 


OREGON 


689 




592 


77 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Oft A. 


3,554 


7,884 


1 ,812 


PUERTO RICO 




233 


661 


1 12 


RHODE ISLAND 


300 


184 


544 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


571 


3,214 


2,058 


282 


SOUTH DAKOTA • 


56 


286 


72 


6 


TENNESSEE 


262 


743 


918 


133 


TEXAS 


571 


17,108 


2,355 


825 


UTAH 


4,126 


5,521 


1,355 


337 


VERMONT 


222 


207 


23 


58 


VIRGINIA 


654 


1,544 


3,248 


730 


WASHINGTON 


624 


1,138 


1.204 


300 


yCST VIRGINIA 


964 


1,127 


28 


57 


WISCONSIN 


1,712 


3,989 


3,326 


156 


W.CMING 


169 


151 


182 


3 


AACRICAH SAMOA 


6 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


4 


15 


16 


5 


NORTHEI^N UfRIAHAS 


0 


0 


2 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










8UR» OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


38 


79 


51 


3 


U.S. at INSULAR AREAS 


37,345 


129,969 


137,959 


26,677 


90 STATES, D,C. k P.R. 


37,303 


129,875 


137,890 


26,669 



PRIVATE PU8LIC PRIVATE HCMEOOUNO 
SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VlRO^#«NT FACILITIES 



69 


_ 


34 


8 


207 


0 


9 


2 


7 


4C 


30 


0 


340 


8 


55 


12 


3 


25 


15 


12 


2,667 








25 


12 


17 


291 


262 


197 


843 


101 


824 


407 


1 079 


0 


38 


17 


85 


136 


79 


0 


154 


47 


34 


203 


174 


160 


20 


106 


3 


319 


22 


4 


•2 


2 


10 


39 


25 


17 


0 


0 


45 


23 


22 


2,560 


653 


181 


103 


778 


0 


147 


33 


17 




- 


136 




42 


0 


42 


205 


151 


35 


199 


22 


0 


44 


99 


2 


25 


308 


134 


48 


93 


457 


73 


15 


33 


87 


450 


144 


121 


35 


58 


536 


96 


92 


142 


11 


- 


453 


283 


372 


339 


- 


79 


- 


161 


0 


4 


0 


16 


7 


11 


645 


38 


- 


55 


59 


0 


37 


14 


0 


46 


0 


0 


50 


172 


42 


0 


1 


1 


1 


26 


210 


14 


104 


12 


6 


3,477 


218 


24 


267 


231 


9 


69 


0 


8 


29 


2,420 


1,121 


3,735 


675 


218 


20 


299 


24 


163 


108 


3 


17 


39 


3 


2 


16 


186 


0 


214 


41 


1 


0 


21 


20 


— 


110 


1 


19 


24 


47 


2,523 


323 


463 


193 


408 


232 


3 


9 


94 


5 


167 


0 


154 


8 


43 


a 
V 


96 


54 


26 


120 


12 


20 


128 


6 


12 




276 


21 


29 


28 


42 


18 


76 


895 


232 


7 


82 


2 


255 


1,364 


7 


2 


36 


4 


0 


218 


186 


364 


107 


310 


114 


92 


8 


42 . 


80 


40 


20 


28 


11 


71 


23 


62 


12 


71 


144 


3 


0 


25 


2 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






















0 


2 


38 


1 


0 


18,342 


6,170 


8,477 


5,349 


7,189 


18,342 


6,166 


8,439 


5,348 


7,189 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1 , 1988. 



(T4A3) 



A-46 



TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROM^NTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

H PERCENT H 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HCMEDOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPAfiATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROr*€NT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 






19.96 


1 .89 


1.14 




0.56 


0.00 


3.42 


ALASKA 






A7 






4.31 




1 . 99 


0.56 








A<( 7R 




0. 76 




8 65 


0.00 


1 AA 








TA 






V .34 


A W 
^. w3 


4b. 01 




CALIrvA\rllA 


4,61 


5.25 


62.61 




27.27 








0.26 


UULUnAUU 


21 .98 


41 .34 


26.87 


0.78 


0.14 


0.20 


3.38 


3.G4 


2.29 


tAJfitCTICUT 


6.63 


28.11 


32.89 


6.82 


6.62 


0.79 


6,47 


3.19 


8.47 


DELAWARE 


16.13 


42.21 


16.39 


13.49 


0.00 


1 .62 


0.73 


3.o3 


5.80 


DISTRICT OF COLIMBIA 


0.00 


16.03 


31 .01 


1 1 .70 


10.38 


0.00 


20.24 


6.18 


4.47 


FLORIDA 


3.92 


37.12 


46.12 


9.60 


0.99 


0.85 


0.78 


0.10 


0.52 


GEORGIA 


0.77 


67.08 


27.39 


2.66 


0.02 


1.86 


0.13 


0.02 


0.07 


HAKAl 1 


12.61 


21.49 


49.38 


0.00 


0.36 


1.78 


6.93 


4.44 


3.02 


IDAHO 


18.37 


28.60 


31.11 


2.71 


0.00 


o.eo 


9.39 


5.22 


4?59 


ILLINOIS 


3.62 


20^95 


46.19 


13.81 


9.17 


2.45 


0.65 


0.37 


2.79 


INDIAKA 


4.34 


24.58 


57.74 


8.45 


0.00 


3.64 


0.82 


0.42 


0.00 


ICWA 


3.54 


31.96 


61.65 






2.18 




0.67 


0.00 


KANSAS 


40.85 




33.60 


12.06 


0.90 


4.38 


3.22 


0.75 


4.25 


KENTUCKY 


1.86 


47.05 


37.26 


7.34 


0.85 


0.00 


1.71 


3.85 


0.08 


LOUISIANA 


8.67 


15.03 


51.06 


9.83 


0.63 


7.81 


3.40 


1.22 


2.36 


MAINE 


38.39 


23.81 


15.62 


6.54 


10.75 


1.72 


0.35 


0.78 


2.05 


MARYLAND 


9.01 


7.30 


49.37 


14.65 


10.95 


3.51 


2.95 


0.85 


'.41 


M/kSSACHUSETTS 


8.65 


64.31 


20/37 


1.96 


2,37 


0.51 


0.49 


0.76 


0 06 


MICHIGAN 


28.49 


27.52 


29.34 


7.73 


— 


2.17 


1.35 


1.78 


1.52 


MINNESOTA 


11.66 


47.14 


26.21 


12.31 




0.88 


— 


1.80 


0.03 


MISSISSIPPI 


10.63 


31.89 


44.19 


0.66 


1.33 


0.00 


5.32 


2.33 


3.65 


MISSOURI 


1.06 


50.71 


38.87 


0.00 


7.57 


0.45 


— 


0.65 


0.69 


MCNTANA 


27.33 


25.93 


30.43 


1.24 


0.00 


5.75 


2.17 


0.00 


7,14 


NEBRASKA 


15.42 


66.57 


6.82 


o.ee 


0.00 


0.00 


2.12 


7.29 


1,78 


NEVADA 


3.75 


51.22 


22.33 


19.98 


0.00 


0.09 


0.09 


0.09 


2.44 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


40.71 


15.36 


20.52 


0.20 


14.08 


0.94 


6.98 


.o.8e 


0.40 


NEW JERSEY 


4.69 


17.56 


37.28 


11.74 


23.69 


1.49 


0.16 


1.82 


1.57 


NEW bEXlOO 


31.09 


24.21 


38.66 


2.20 


0.30 


2.30 


0.00 


0.27 


0.97 


NEW YORK 


1.08 


18.31 


56.83 


6.26 


5.19 


2.40 


8.01 


1.45 


0.47 


NORTH CAROLINA 


24.87 


30.30 


32.00 


4.97 


0.26 


3.82 


0.31 


2.68 


1.3d 


NORTH DAKOTA 


50.53 


17.27 


18.35 


0.00 


0.64 


3.62 


8.32 


0.64 


0.43 


OHIO 


4.21 


5.50 


42. 16 


42.04 


0.21 


2.47 


0.00 


2.85 


0,55 


OKLAHOMA 


11 .63 


19.66 


53.12 


10.55 


0.12 


O.eo 


2.52 


2.40 




OREGON 


32.06 


27.45 


27.55 


3.58 


5. 12 


0.05 


0.88 


1 .12 


2.19 


PEftfiSYLVANIA 


5.42 


19.58 


43.44 


9.98 


13 ^ 


1.78 


2.58 


1 .06 


2.25 


PUERTO RICO 


18.59 


14.06 


3:^.89 


6.76 


14 0 


0.18 


0.54 


5.67 


0.30 


RHODE ISLAND 


21.41 


13.13 


38.83 


0.07 


11 n 


O.eo 


10.99 


0.57 


3.07 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


8.89 


50.05 


32.05 


4.39 


0.00 


1.50 


0.84 


0.40 


'<.87 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9.36 


47.83 


12.04 


1.00 


2.01 


3.34 


21.40 


i.oa 


2.01 


TENNESSEE 


10.75 


30.49 


37.67 


5.46 


1.11 


11.33 


0.86 


1.19 


1.15 


TEXAS 


2.58 


77.33 


10.65 


3.73 


0. 19 


0.08 


0.34 


4,05 


1 .05 


UTAH 


31.62 


42.31 


10.38 


2.58 


0.05 


0.63 


0.02 


1.95 


10.45 


VERMONT 


39.71 


37.03 


4.11 


10.38 


1.25 


0.36 


6.44 


0.72 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


8.88 


20.98 


44.12 


9.92 


2.96 


2.53 


4.94 


1.45 


4.21 


WASHINGTON 


17.37 


31.68 


33.52 


8.35 


3.17 


2.28 


0.22 


1.17 


2.23 


WEST VIRGINIA 


41.09 


48.04 


1.19 


2.43 


1.71 


0.85 


1.19 


0.47 


3.03 


wiscce^iN 


18.03 


42.01 


35.03 


1.64 


0.24 


0.65 


0.13 


0.75 


1,52 


WrCMING 


29.6? 


26.49 


31.93 


0.53 


0.53 


0.00 


4.39 


0.35 


6.14 


ACRICAN SAMOA 




















GUAM 


9.52 


35.71 


38.10 


11.90 


0.00 


4.76 


0.00 


0.00 




NORTHERN MARIAK^S 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.f)9 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


17.92 


37.26 


24.06 


1.42 


0.00 


0.94 


17.92 


0.47 


0.06 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


9.89 


34.43 


36.55 


7.07 


4.86 


1.63 


2.25 


1.42 


1.90 


56 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


9.89 


34.43 


36.55 


7.07 


4.86 


1.63 


2.24 


1.42 


1.91 



DATA AS OF OCTOGER 1, 1908, 
(T*A3) 

O A-47 

ERIC B^15 



TABLE ABl 



NIACER OF CXILOREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROTACNTS 
DURING SCHOOt YEAR 1986-1987 

HARD OF HEARING & DEAF 



=fAWBER- 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

AR\ZOtV< 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

OONNtCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLlAeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAMAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

I^^IANA 

lOnA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWICXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TErWESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
.VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
VeST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
VinrCMINO 
AACRICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIAMAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE K>«BOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROM^NT FACILITIES 





398 


311 


2 


0 


— 


0 




63 


50 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


444 


136 


247 


1 


193 


0 


89 


181 


79 


85 


6 


172 


3 


1 »559 


257 


4,773 




60 


- 


- 




188 


260 


18 


11 


97 


1 


7« 


ZJ8 


195 


70 


129 


3 


61 




25 


5 


98 


0 


4 


1 


13 


18 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


189 


286 


1 .3^4 


61 


6 


458 


21 


13 




386 


273 


0 


198 


0 






144 


22 


2 


0 


9 


90 


105 


43 


70 


0 


0 


0 


424 


4S5 




125 


12 


239 


7 


39 


282 


♦ JO 


58 


0 


421 


0 


226 


140 








125 


~ 


269 




178 


1 ♦ 


29 


199 


9 


95 


176 


216 


^q7 


3 


325 


1 


222 


207 


618 


52 


13 


339 


7 


161 


75 


<j 1 


12 


10 


114 


2 


418 


99 


469 


/ c 


5 


274 


1 


165 


1»397 


388 


37 


53 


10 


9 


838 


468 


1 . 109 


1 A1 




146 


0 


318 


546 


355 


91 


~ 


127 




52 


129 


129 




6 


8 


1 


348 


328 


364 




1 17 


182 




68 


47 


37 






71 


0 


87 


3&4 


39 


A 
U 


2 


64 


0 


14 


27 




1 


0 


1 


2 


132 


24 


56 


1 


8 


0 


15 


76 


277 


521 


400 


107 


0 


2 


147 


62 




1 J 


1 


135 


0 


578 


733 


1 136 


^21 


1 .285 


129 


213 


709 


877 


199 


Vo 


0 


610- 


2 


44 


<j 1 


28 


2 


0 


51 


3 


443 


222 


1 .J/U 


276 


12 


119 


0 


199 


138 


236 


21 


0 


127 


8 


78 


22 


7 


3 


9 


3 


0 


»440 


468 


7li 


85 


374 


12 


257 


288 


260 


638 


102 


217 


11 


19 


37 


19 


14 


123 


3 


0 


4 


281 


275 


294 


0 


0 


134 


1 


138 


97 


21 


37 


0 


33 


0 


506 


325 


206 


172 


26 


337 


1 


99 


2 980 


410 


143 


7 


3 


1 


244 


187 


20 


3 


1 


69 


0 


89 


^8 


9 


0 


2 


0 


56 


362 


193 


479 


45 


3 


227 


0 


289 


482 


417 


14 


51 


165 


0 


65 


75 


169 


1 


2 


135 


2 


85 


23 


95 


3 


1 


0 


0 


58 


53 


27 


2 


1 


8 


2 


0 


0 


10 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


8 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


12 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 






























13 


16 


3 


0 


0 


6 


0 


.674 


15»373 


21.876 


3.583 


2.595 


6.087 


712 


.643 


15»337 


21.849 


3.580 


2.595 


6.081 


712 



e 

e 
9 
e 
e 
3 
3 
1 
e 

2 
2 
7 

18 
3 
6 
9 
7 

14 

24 
1 
0 
2 

22 

e 
e 
2 
4 

0 

20 
e 

6 
4 

2 

0 
55 
43 

0 

e 
e 

2 

156 
1 
1 
2 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
426 
426 



e 
1 
e 

6 

9 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
0 
0 
0 
e 
e 
e 
0 
2 
0 
e 

0 

2 
0 

6 

e 
e 
1 
0 
1 
2 



0 

33 
33 



ERLC 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
(T4A3) 



29e 



A-4 8 



TABLE ABl 



PERCCNT Of CHILOREvi 3 - 21 YEARS aO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROTWENTS 
DURING SC^WL YEAR 1986-1987 

HARD OF HEARING ic DEAF 













PERCENT 






h 










PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


HOME BOUND 






REGULAR 


RESOURCE 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 


HOSPITAL EN- 


CORRECTION 


STATE 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VtROM^NT 


FACILITIES 


ALABAMA 


_ 


55.98 


43.74 


0.28 




3.00 


- 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


ALASKA 


31.76 


37.06 


29.41 


0.00* 


0.00 


1.18 


0.00 


0.59 


0.00 


ARIZONA 


e.29 


43.36 


13.28 


24.12 


0.10 


18.85 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


14.45 


29.38 


12.82 


13.80 


0.97 


27.92 


0.49 


0.00 


0.16 


CALIFORNIA 


23.45 


3.87 


71.79 


_ 


0.90 


- 






0.00 


COL'^RAOO 


32.11 


22.20 


30.70 


2.13 


1.50 


11.45 


0.12 


0.00 


0.00 


COfWECTICUT 


9.14 


30.63 


25.10 


9.01 


16.60 


0.39 


7.85 


0.64 


0.64 


DEUWARE 


47.43 


9.88 


1.98 


38.74 


0.00 


1.58 


0.40 


0.00 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


31.91 


38.30 


29.79 


0<00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


7.82 


11.83 


57.65 


2.52 


0.25 


18.94 


0.87 


0.12 


0.00 


GEORGIA 


e.93 


J7.24 


27.75 


19.63 


0.00 


14.23 


0.60 


0.22 


0.00 


HAWAII 


14.23 


20.77 


55.38 


8.46 


0.77 


0.00 


0.00 


0.38 


0.00 


IDAHO 


29.22 


34.09 


13.96 


22.73 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


12.68 


14.53 


61.29 


3.74 


0.36 


7.14 


0.21 


0.06 


0.00 


INDIANA 


3.20 


23.15 


34.15 


4.76 


0.00 


34.56 


0.00 


0. 16 


0.00 


IOWA 


26.56 


IS. 45 


41.48 




_ 


14.69 




0.82 


0.00 


KANSAS 


37.57 


_ 


24.86 


1.96 


4.05 


27.79 


1 .26 


2.51 


0.00 


KENTUCKY 


7.81 


14.47 


17.76 


32.65 


0.25 


26.73 


0.08' 


0.25 


0.00 


LOUISIANA 


15.16 


14.14 


42.21 


3.55 


0.89 


23.16 


0.48 


0.41 


0.00 


MAINE 


39.27 


18.29 


7.56 


2.93 


2.44 


27.80 


0.49 


1.22 


0.00 


MARYLAND 


31.08 


7.36 


34.87 


5.35 


0.37 


20.37 


0.07 


0.52 


0.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


7.95 


67.33 


18.70 


1.78 


2.55 


0.48 


0.43 


0.67 


0. 10 


MICHIGAN 


30.52 


17.04 


40.39 


5.86 


_ 


5.32 


O.eo 


0.87 


0.00 




22.75 


39.06 


25.39 


3.65 


- 


9.08 




0.07 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


t5.43 


38.28 


38.28 


3.56 


1.78 


2.37 


0.30 


0.00 


0.00 


MISSOURI 


25.53 


24.06 


26.71 


0.00 


10.05 


13.35 




0.15 


0.15 


MONTANA 


27.42 


18.95 


14.92 


0.81 


0.00 


29.03 


0.00 


8.87 


o.eo 


NEBRASKA 


17.33 


60.56 


7.77 


0.00 


0.40 


12.75 


O.eo 


0.00 


1.20 


NEV/^A 


8.28 


15.98 


73.37 


0.59 


0.00 


0.59 


1.18 


0.00 


e.oo 


NEW HAJiPSHlRE 


55.46 


10.08 


23.53 


0.42 


3.36 


0.00 


6.30 


0.64 


0.00 


NEW JERSEY 


5.48 


19.96 


37.54 


28.82 


7.71 


0.00 


0.14 


0.29 


0.07 


NEW kCXICO 


33.03 


13.93 


19.55 


2.92 


0.22 


30.34 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW YORK 


13.71 


17.39 


26.9) 


2.87 


30.48 


3.06 


5.05 


0.47 


0.C2 


NORTH CAROLINA 


28.68 


35.48 


8.05 


2.95 


0.00 


24.68 


0.08 


e.oo 


e.ea 


NORTH DAKOTA 


27.67 


19.50 


17.61 


1.26 


O.eo 


32.08 


1.82 


o.eo 


o.eo 


OHIO 


18.11 


9.08 


55.01 


11.28 


0.49 


4.87 


0.00 


0.16 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


27.22 


18.88 


32.28 


2.87 


0.00 


17.37 


1.09 


0.27 




OREGON 


63.93 


18.03 


5.74 


2.46 


7.38 


2.46 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


42.22 


13.72 


20.93 


2.49 


10.96 


0.35 


7.53 


1.61 


0.16 


PUERTO RICO 


18.22 


16.45 


40.35 


6.45 


13.73 


e.7o 


1.20 


2.72 


0,19 


RHOOE ISLAND 


18.50 


9.50 


7.00 


61.50 


1.50 


0.00 


2.00 


0.00 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


28.53 


27.92 


29.85 


0.00 


0.00 


13.60 


0.10 


0.00 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


42.33 


29.75 


6.44 


11.35 


0.00 


10.12 


0.00 


0.00 


e.oo 


TENNESSEE 


32.13 


20.63 


13.08 


10.92 


1.65 


21.40 


0.06 


0.13 


o.eo 


TEXAS 


2.60 


78.40 


10.79 


3.76 


0. »3 


0.08 


0.03 


4.10 


0.0^ 


UTAH 


46.46 


35.62 


3.81 


0.57 


0.19 


13.14 


O.eo 


0.19 


0.00 


VERMONT 


48. 1 1 




4.86 


0.00 


1.08 


0.00 


30.27 


0.54 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


27.57 


14.70 


36.48 


3.43 


0.23 


17.29 


0.00 


0.15 


0.15 


WASHINGTON 


17. 09 


JJ. 1 / 


30.76 


0.96 


3.51 


11.36 


0.00 


0.34 


0.00 


VCST VIRGINIA 


14.38 


16.59 


37.39 


0.22 


0.44 


29.87 


0.44 


0.66 


0.00 


WISCONSIN 


41.06 


11.11 


45.89 


1.45 


0.48 


0.00 


e.ec 


0.00 


o.eo 


WrCMING 


38.41 


35.10 


17.88 


1.32 


0.66 


5.30 


1.32 


0.00 


0.00 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0.00 


o.eo 


76.92 


23.08 


0.00 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


GUAM 


13.04 


34.78 


52.17 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


51.72 


41.38 


6.90 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


34.21 


42.11 


7.89 


0.00 


0.00 


15.79 


o.eo 


e.eo 


0.00 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


20.00 


24.26 


34.53 


5.66 


4.10 


9.61 


1.12 


0.67 


0.05 


50 STATES, D.C. «c P.R. 


19.99 


2«.25 


34.54 


5.66 


4.10 


9.61 


1.13 


0.67 


0.05 



ERIC 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(T4A3) 



A-49 



297 



TABLE ABl 



WWSER OF CHrLOREN 3 



' 21 YEARS CIO SERVED IN OIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL EWVIRO(*€NTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1537 

MULTIHANDICAPPEO 



-NUMBER- 



STATE 



PU8LIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HC^CBOUNO 
ntCHiLKi RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL Ef*- CORRECTION 
CLASSES^^ CLASSES F/X:iLlTY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROf*CNT FACILITIES 

I 

28 
100 
32 

S64 

208 
65 
41 



ALADAMA 


- 


38 


889 


A-',>$KA 


12 


40 


199 


ARIZONA 


0 


88 


1,0U 


ARKANSAS 


96 


111 


210 


CALIFORNIA 


254 


82 


5,316 


COLORADO 


142 


628 


1,581 


CONNECTICUT 


26 


89 


454 


DELAWARE 


0 


34 


1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


0 


0 


e 


FLORIDA 








GEORGIA 








KAKMi 


2 


e 


216 


IDAHO 


e 


e 


128 


ILLINOIS 








INDIANA 


1 


1 


617 


IOWA 


e 


e 


679 


KANSAS 


3 




221 


KENTUCKY 


29 


76 


610 


LOUISIANA 


11 


22 


47i 


MA|K<E 


m 


238 


357 


KWRYLANO 


132 


162 


1,500 


MASSACHUSETTS 


260 


1,926 


610 


MICHIGAN 


0 


1 


196 


MINNESOTA 









0 




0 


0 


0 


12 


1 


0 


1 


0 


137 


30 


22 


1 


fi 


107 


30 


20 


16 


0 


368 








17 


150 


127 


6 


22 


2 


90 


2 


65 


17 


23 


0 


2 


11 


1 


7 


70 


8 


5 


0 


0 



23 
36 

563 

125 
371 
351 
99 
1.212 
59 
1,422 



40 
24 

70 
93 
284 
86 



MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEWHWPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO R!CO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIROIMIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WCMINC 
AACRICAN SAMDA 

cum 

NORTHERN fcVWiANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
8UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

50 STATES, O.C. k P.R. 



6 
0 

78 
27 
223 
0 

7e 
1 

84 
16 
49 



2 


6 


125 


56 


P 


0 


3 


86 


336 


0 


72 


39 


0 


0 


9 


34 


4 


32 


73 


334 


80 


0 


0 


56 


8 


26 


138 


369 


0 


0 


64 


9 


98 


4 


98 


3 


434 


586 


4J16 


2,330 


1,954 


270 


41 


78 


502 


59 


14 


15 


60 


698 


5,710 


611 


3,255 


194 


76 


136 


663 


241 


41 


282 


24 


106 


3,466 


516 


16 


0 


107 


106 


526 


197 


3 


6 



0 


0 


0 


0 


49 


0 


142 


101 


475 


64 


106 


55 


1 


4 


30 


2 


43 


0 


36 


17 


95 


32 


0 


107 


13 


103 


323 


9 


24 


45 


26 


131 


453 


778 


100 


38 


102 


3,113 


425 


158 


8 


3 


19 


48 


446 


928 


0 


56 


8 


4 


122 


1 


3 


4 




113 


712 


308 


18 


289 


44 


328 


1,848 


259 


159 


234 


1,376 


6,198 


9,325 


887 


15 


322 


166 


313 


t44 


32 


2 


62 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


3 


11 


69 


0 


0 


9 


30 


37 


0 


0 


0 


13 


119 


74 


0 


0 


10 


3,969 


16.332 


45.568 


13,247 


7«516 


2,884 


3.947 


16.180 


45.446 


t3,t70 


7,516 


2,874 



0 
0 

"59 

10 
7 
31 
52 
85 
14 
0 



0 
0 

1 

32 
63 
0 
441 
350 

0 
20 

56 
13 
3 
0 
44 
1 

10 
6 
6 

33 
0 

3 
8 

e 

1 

e 



17 
1,473 
1,455 



13 
58 



8 


0 


8 


0 


26 


0 


48 


3 


104 


6 


46 


12 


28 


0 


23 


2 


67 


0 


- 


0 


19 


0 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


65 


57 


6 


8 


156 


14 


16 


8 






54 


0 


2\ 








0 


0 


562 


1 


1 




1 


0 


6 


0 


30 


0 


164 


0 


32 


0 


11 


0 


24 


34 


27 


0 






67 


43 


7 


0 


e 


e 


3 




e 


0 










0 


0 



2,769 
2.766 



240 



240 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 19S8. 
(T4A3) 



ERIC 



A-50 



2-9.S 



TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CHILDK£M 3 • 



21 VEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EOOCATIONAL ENVlROf*«NTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR t98&-1987 

WUTIKANOICAPPED 













PERCENT 
















PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 








REGULAR 


RESOLD CE 




SrPARATP 


SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 


KLSIDlNT 1 AL 




GunKLGTIOrl 


STATE 








FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VlROf*€NV 


Facilities 


ALABAMA 




4.C3 


95.80 


0.11 


0.00 




A AA 


A AA 


0.00 


ALASKA 


4.10 


10.03 


67.92 


9.56 


4.10 


0.34 


0.00 


0.34 


0.00 


ARIZONA 




6.30 


72 . 92 


7.16 


9.81 


2.15 


1.58 


0.07 


0.00 


ARKA)<SAS 


15.43 


17.85 


33.76 


5.14 


17.20 


4.82 


3.22 


2.57 


0.00 


CALIFORMIA 


4.21 


1 .36 


RR AA 




6.10 








0.28 


COLORADO 


4.41 


19.49 


49.07 


17 <^A 


4.66 


3.94 


0. 19 


0*68 


0.06 


CONNECTICUT 


2.57 


9. 14 


46.61 


C \ .00 


9.24 


0.21 


6.67 


1.75 


2.36 


DELAWARE 


O.CO 


28. 10 


0.83 


90. f£ 


0.00 


1 .65 


9.09 


0.83 


5.79 


DISTRICT OF COLMbRIA 


0.00 




A AA 


tut 
00. vO 


56.45 


ft, U^t 
0.43 


4.03 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


















** 


GEORGIA 




















KAWAI 1 


0.77 


0 00 


R9 t£. 


8.81 


0.38 


2.30 


0.00 


4.98 


0.00 


IDAHO 


0.00 


0.00 


57.66 


16.22 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


26.13 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 




















INOIAHA 


0.08 


0.08 


47.21 


43.08 


0.00 


5.97 


2*88 


0.61 


0.00 


IOWA 


0.00 


0.00 


95. 10 






3.78 




1 .12 


0.00 


KANSAS 


d.46 




33.95 


19.66 


6.14 


34.25 


1 .54 


3.99 


0.00 


KENTUOOr 


2.48 


6.51 


52.23 


31 .76 


2.05 


o.od 


0*60 


4.11 


0.26 


LOUISIANA 


1.82 


1 .90 


40.97 


30.34 


6.05 


6.74 


2.68 


8.99 


0.52 


MAINE 


15.92 


22.28 


33.43 


9.27 


8.71 


0.09 


A R7 
4.0/ 


A. ^1 
4.01 


1 . 12 


MARYLAND 


3.79 


4^.65 


43.02 


34.76 


8.14 


2.41 


4t.44 


0.80 


0.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.08 


64.29 


20.36 


1 .9? 


2.67 


0.53 


0»47 


A )7 


a A7 


MICHIGAN 


0.00 


0.06 


1 1 .30 


81 .96 




2.82 


A AA 


1 R£ 


0.00 


MINNESOTA 










_ 










MISSISSIPPI 


0.94 


2.83 


58.96 


26.42 


0.00 


0.00 


1 .89 


8.96 


A AA 


MISSOURI 


0.55 


15.31 


61 .76 


0.00 


13.24 


7.17 




1 1 A 


0.37 


MONTANA 


0.00 


0.00 


1 1 .39 


Al 
40. U4 


5.06 


40.51 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


13.44 


61.51 


14.73 


0.00 


0.00 


10.31 


0.00 


0.00 


A AA 


NEVADA 


1.47 


4.79 


25.41 


67.96 


0.00 


0.00 


0. 18 


0.18 


A AA 


NEW }tti^SHIRe 


20.58 


2.89 


31 ,51 


1.29 


31.51 


0.96 


10.29 


0.96 


A Aft 


NEW JERSEY 


A. 39 


5.93 


41.68 


23.59 


19.79 


2.73 


0.64 


0.66 


0.58 


NEW kCXICO 


5.67 


10.79 


69.43 


6.16 


1.94 


2.07 


0.00 


0.83 


1.11 


NEW YORK 


0.54 


6.27 


51.26 


5.49 


29.22 


1.74 


3.96 


1 .40 


0. 13 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4.19 


7.50 


36.57 


13.29 


2.26 


15.55 


19.31 


0.88 


0.44 


NORTH DAKOTA 




















OHIO 


0.57 


2.53 


82.88 


12.34 


0.38 


0.00 


0.00 


1 .29 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


10.85 


10.75 


53.35 


19.98 


0.30 


0.61 


2.03 


2.13 




OREGON 










- 










PEWSYLVANIA 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


46.67 


0.00 


53.33 


0.00 


A AA 


PUERTO RICO 


5.64 


4.01 


18.86 


2.34 


4.21 


2.18 


0.52 


62.01 


0.04 


RHODE ISLAND 


1.18 


4.71 


35,29 


2.35 


50.59 


0*00 


3.53 


1.18 


1.18 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


12.50 


5.90 


32.99 


11.11 


0.00 


37.15 


0.00 


0.35 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2.29 


18.17 


56.97 


1.59 


4.23 


7.94 


7.76 


1.06 


0.00 


TENNESSEE 


1.67 


8.41 


29,05 


49.97 


6.42 


2.44 


0.06 


1.93 


0.00 


TEXAS 


2. 55 


70.26 


10*76 


3.77 


0.20 


0.08 


0.25 


1 io 


U AA 


UTAJf 


1.24 


3.14 


29.17 


60.69 


0.00 


3.66 


0.00 


2.09 


0.00 


VERMONT 


5.03 


2.52 


76.73 


0.63 


1.89 


2.52 


3.77 


6.92 


0.00 


VtRGtNIA 


2.17 


7.22 


45.50 


19.68 


1.15 


10.47 


2.11 


1.53 


2.17 


VASHINGTON 


1.52 


11.31 


63.75 


6.93 


5.48 


8.07 


0.00 


0.93 


0.00 


WEST VIRGINIA 




















WISCONSIN 


7.55 


33.99 


51.14 


4.86 


0.03 


1.77 


0.02 


0.37 


0.24 


WYOMING 


15.73 


46.44 


21.36 


4.75 


0.30 


9.20 


1.19 


1.04 


0.00 


MCRICAN SAMOA 


0.00 


0.00 


(1.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


GUAM 


0.00 


3.45 


12.64 


79.31 


0.00 


0.00 


1.15 


3.45 




NORTHERN fcWRlAHAS 


11.84 


39.47 


48.68 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLA»©S 




















eW. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


5.58 


51.07 


31.76 


0.00 


0.00 


4.29 


7.30 


0.00 


0.00 


U.S. & INSUtAR AREAS 


4.22 


17.37 


48.48 


14.09 


8.00 


3.07 


1.57 


2.95 


0.26 


50 STATES, D.C. U P.R. 


4.22 


17.29 


4&.56 


14.07 


8.03 


3.07 


1.55 


2.96 


0.26 
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TABLE ABl 

21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROH^NTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 158e-1987 

C«THO^:;iCALLY IMPAIRED 











PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


HC»^BOUND 




STATE 


REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL 


HOSPITAL EN- OORREC 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VIROfi^NT 


FACILI 


ALABAMA 


- 


298 


137 


2 


0 




0 


67 
0 


Q 


ALASKA 


59 


35 


21 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


ARIZONA 


71 


197 




14 


39 


1 


0 


0 


ARm'SAS 


58 


52 


47 


26 


85 


0 


2 




0 


CALIFORNIA 


2,043 


459 


4,732 




19 


_ 






2 


COLORADO 


319 


241 


145 


55 


32 


0 


0 


24 


0 
3 
0 


CONNECTICUT 


57 


77 


105 


21 


18 


0 


\ 


18 


DELAWARE 


11 


43 


3 


193 


0 


0 


0 


6 


DISTRICT OF COLOeiA 


0 


1 


1 


66 


3 


0 


e 

0 

e 


0 
15 


0 


FLORIDA 


140 


373 


1 .804 


292 


93 


0 


0 


CCORCIA 


21 


280 


371 


17 


0 


0 


15 
2 




HM<A\\ 


83 


60 


236 


61 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


IDAHO 


63 


62 


60 


20 


0 


0 


0 


143 


0 
) 


ILLINOIS 


331 


207 


1|805 


987 


137 


70 


53 


664 


ttC\AiiK 


160 


85 


331 


111 


0 


2 


0 


4 


\(XA 


473 


150 


398 




— 


6 




135 


A 


KANSAS 


295 


- 


57 


76 


42 


4 


45 


28 
47 

A9 


V 
A 

0 


KENTUOCY 


144 


128 


105 


65 


0 


0 


0 


LOUISIANA 


171 


150 


394 


151 


39 


40 


A 

u 


0 

A 


MAIIC 


289 


50 


14 


1 


60 


0 


0 


1 1 

17 
12 
135 
8 
85 
20 
26 

A 


VtARYUNO 


182 


65 


367 


94 


45 


e 


) 


V 

24 
1 
0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


13d 


963 


306 


30 


41 




MICHIGAN 


1.417 


694 


1.517 


793 


- 




A 

u 


MINNESOTA 


232 


668 


348 


141 


- 


0 




0 


Mississippi 


59 


114 


232 


35 


0 


0 


2 


0 


MISSOURI 


286 


341 


387 


0 


69 


0 




0 


ICNTA2<A 


61 


29 


22 


0 


1 


0 


A 

u 




NEBRASKA 


130 


501 


75 


0 


0 


Q 


A 
U 

A 
U 


0 
1 
0 


NEVADA 


34 


9 


53 


20 


0 


0 


A 

o 

20 
3 

59 
9 


H£WKAW>SHIRE 


80 


22 


50 


0 


13 


0 


3 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


45 


143 


81 


85 


156 




0 


NEWICXICO 


149 


90 


179 


15 


8 




0 


e 


NEW YORK 


675 


320 


786 


81 


704 


A 

u 


15 
0 


0 

0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


459 


124 


185 


127 


4 


A 

u 


NORTH DAKOTA 


61 


5 


41 


15 


4 


1 


15 


9 


0 


OHIO 


464 


138 


1.229 


325 


21 


0 


0 


1.614 
7 


0 


CKUH3iiA 


265 


43 


82 


23 


1 


5 


0 


OREGON 


361 


60 


44 


66 


1 


0 


0 


7 


— 

1 

0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


142 


68 


529 


732 


224 


95 


26 


42 
93 
1 

12 
5 


PUERTO RICO 


320 


86 


78 


111 


336 


0 
u 


3 


1 

0 


RHODE isla;o 


46 


42 


60 


1 


38 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


213 


207 


266 


58 


0 


0 
1 


t 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


18 


57 


41 


1 


17 


77 


0 


TE»«SS£E 


252 


229 


140 


232 


51 


0 


0 


108 


0 


TEXAS 


113 


3.397 


467 


165 


8 


3 


10 


177 


1 

0 


UTAH 


65 


106 


61 


6 


0 


0 


0 


27 
5 


VEWW 


62 


26 


15 


0 


4 


0 


7 
2 




VIRGINIA 


265 


72 


263 


71 


2 


15 


14 

13 
5 


0 
0 


WASHINGTON 


411 


309 


328 


8 


223 


0 


0 


0 


YtSl VIRGINIA 


117 


31 


146 


6 


0 


22 


0 
0 
4 


0 


WISCONSIN 


258 


62 


131 


31 


1 


0 


/ 
3 




UrCMING 


84 


25 


19 


2 


0 


0 


0 

e 


/MERICA/j SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 




GUAM 


13 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
0 


0 


HORTHERX MARIANAS 


25 


31 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 



















VIRGIN ISLANDS 

BfM. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 



U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 12.287 12.072 19.615 5.435 2.542 
SO STATES. D.C. ^ P.R. 12,241 12.022 19,587 5.432 2.542 



0 
274 
274 



0 


0 


0 


278 


3,788 


35 


278 


3.788 


35 
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TABLE ABl 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 «- 21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROMiCNTS 
DURING SCHOa YEAR 1986-1987 



CRTHOPEDtCALLY IMPAIRED 
PERCENT 



PU8LIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HCME80UN0 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 



STATE 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VlRa«.CNT 


FACILITIES 


ALABAm 




59.13 


27.18 


0.40 


6.00 




0.00 


13.29 


0.00 


ALASKA 


56. eo 


29.66 


17.80 


0.00 


2.54 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


ARIZOfiA 


13.03 


36.15 


40.92 


2.57 


7.16 


0.18 




0.00 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


21.40 


19.19 


17.34 


9.59 


31.37 


0.00 


0.74 


0.37 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


27.97 


6.28 


65.46 


— 


0.26 








0.03 


COLORADO 


39.09 


29.53 


17.77 


6.74 


3.9^ 


0.00 


0.00 


2.94 


0.00 


CONNECTICUT 


19.00 


25.67 


35.00 


7.00 


6.00 


0.00 


0.33 


6.00 


1.00 


DELAWARE 


4.30 


16.80 


1.17 


75.39 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


2.34 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COLUteiA 


0.00 


1.41 


1.41 


92.96 


4.23 


o.co 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


5.15 


13.73 


66.40 


10.75 


3.42 


0.00 


0.00 


0.55 


0.00 


GEORGIA 


2.98 


39.77 


52.70 


2.41 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


2.13 


0.00 


HAWAII 


18.44 


15.11 


52.44 


13.56 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.44 


0.00 


IDAHO 


17.12 


16.85 


21.74 


5.0 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


38.86 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


7.78 


4.86 


42.42 


23.20 


3.22 


1.65 


1.25 


15.61 


0.02 


INDIANA 


23.09 


12.27 


47.76 


16.02 


0.00 


0.29 


0.00 


0.58 


o.eo 


IOWA 


40.71 


12.91 


34.25 






0.52 


_ 


11.62 


0.00 


KANSAS 


53.93 


- 


10.42 


13.89 


7.68 


0.73 


8.23 


5.12 


0.00 


KENTUCKY 


29.45 


26.18 


21 .47 


13.29 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


9.61 


0.00 


LOUISIANA 


16.93 


14.90 


1 ^ 

09. 10 


13 .oo 


3 .87 


3.97 


0.00 


6.16 


0.00 


MAINE 


67.31 


12.02 


O.O/ 




1 4.42 


0.00 


0.00 


2.64 


0.00 


fcWRYLANO 


22.8<> 


8.18 


d.tt 1 A 


1 1 .82 


5.66 


o.eo 


0.13 


2.14 


3.62 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.67 


64.24 


^ft XI 

4tV. ^ 1 




2.74 


0.53 


0.53 


0.80 


0.07 


MICHIGAN 


31.10 


15.23 


oc.^ 


17 .40 




0.02 


0.00 


2.96 


0.00 


MINNESOTA 


16.61 


47.82 


^A. Q1 


10.09 




0.00 


- 


0.57 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


11.20 


21.63 




6.64 


0.00 


0.00 


0.38 


16.13 


0.00 


MISSOURI 


25.93 


30.92 


03. V9 


0.00 


6.26 


o.eo 


- 


1.81 


0.00 


MONTANA 


43.88 


20.86 


13 .OO 




0.72 


0.00 


0.00 


18.71 


o.eo 


NEBRASKA 


19.07 


70.27 






0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.14 


NEVADA 


29.31 


7.76 


45.69 


17 *>A. 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW KAX*>SHIRE 


46.78 


12.87 


29.24 




7 £A 

/ . w 


0.00 


1.75 


1.75 


0.00 


NEW JERSEY 


8.44 


26.83 


oa 


15.95 


29.27 


0.00 


0.56 


3.75 


0.00 


NEW kCXIOO 


33.56 


20.27 


XQ 


3.38 


1 .80 


0.00 


0.00 


0.68 


0.00 


NEW YORK 


25.57 


12.12 


£H. ft 


3.07 


26.67 


0.00 


0.57 


2.23 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


50.55 


13.66 


OCk ^7 


13.99 


0.44 


0.00 


0.00 


0.99 


0.00 


NORTH DAKOTA 


40.40 


3.31 


07 1*( 


9.93 


2.65 


0.66 


9.93 


5.96 


0.00 


OHIO 


12.24 


3.64 


32.42 


8.57 


0.55 


0.00 


^ 0.00 


42.57 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


62.21 


to. 09 


19.25 


5.40 


0.23 


1.17 


COO 


1.64 


_ 


OREGON 


64.46 


14.29 


7.86 


1 1 .79 


0.18 


0.00 


0.00 


1.25 


0.18 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7.64 


3.66 


28.47 


39.40 


12.06 


5.11 


1.40 


2.26 


0.00 


PUERTO RICO 


31.13 


8.37 


7.59 


10.80 


32.68 


o.eo 


0.29 


9.05 


0.10 


RHOOe ISUNO 


24.47 


22.34 


31.91 


0.53 


20.21 


0.00 


0.00 


0.53 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


28.14 


27.34 


35.14 


7.66 


0.00 


0.00 


0.13 


1.59 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


8.29 


26.27 


18.89 


0.4S 


7.83 


0.46 


35.48 


2.30 


0.00 




24.90 


22.63 


13.83 


22.92 


5.04 


0.00 


0.00 


10.67 


0.00 


TEXAS 


2.60 


78.25 


10.76 


3.80 


0.18 


0.07 


e.23 


4.08 


0.02 


UTAH 


24.53 


40.00 


23.02 


2.26 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


10.19 


0.00 


VERMONT 


52.10 


21.85 


12.61 


0.00 


3.36 


0.00 


5.88 


4.20 


O.Od 


VIRGINIA 


37.64 


10.23 


37.36 


10.09 


0.28 


2.13 


0.28 


1.99 


0.00 


WASHINGTON 


31.81 


23.92 


25.39 


0.62 


17.26 


0.00 


O.eo 


1.01 


o.eo 


VCST VIRGINIA 


35.78 


9.48 


44.65 


1.83 


0.00 


6.73 


0.00 


1.53 


0.00 


WISCONSIN 


52.65 


12.65 


26.73 


6.33 


0.20 


0.00 


0.00 


1.43 


0.00 


WrOMING 


61.31 


18.25 


13.87 


1.45 


0.00 


0.00 


2.92 


2.19 


0.00 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 


i&e.oo 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


GUAM 


54.17 


33.33 


12.53 


o.oe 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




NORTHERN lAARlANAS 


31.65 


39.24 


29.11 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.co 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VirOIN ISLANDS 




















DUR. 0^ INDIAN AFFAIRS 


38.10 


52.38 


9.52 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


21.81 


21.43 


34.82 


9.65 


4.51 


0.49 


0.49 


6.73 


0.06 


50 STATES, O.C. & P.R. 


2^.78 


21.39 


34.85 


9.67 


4.52 


0.49 


0.49 


6.74 


0.66 
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TABLE ABl 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEAfiS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROMtCNTS 
DURING SCHOCOL YEAR 1986-1987 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 

H ■ N-WBER h 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HCMESOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEP/J?ATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CUSSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRa:€NT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 


_ 


231 


83 


11 


6 




8 


349 


8 


ALASKA 


32 


19 


62 


0 


1 


6 


0 


3 


0 


ARIZONA 


e 


e 


e 


6 


6 


6 


0 


432 


e 


ARKANSAS 


86 


79 


58 


3 


46 


6 


3 


20 


8 


CALIFORNIA 


8.773 


989 


2»273 




113 








1 


COLORADO 




















CONNECTICUT 


86 


289 


384 


96 


166 


] 


23 


79 

#9 


A 


DELAWARE 


4 


1 




36 


Q 






7ft 


a 

V 


DISTRICT OF COtlAeiA 


2 


2 




78 


3? 




5 


Q 


A 
V 


FLORIDA 


49 


107 


215 


154 


16 


3 


32 


1611 


Q 


GEORGIA 


16 


81 


39 


4b 


a 
U 


6 


0 


109 


0 


HAWAII 


e 




12 


3 


3 




a 

V 


1 




IDAHO 


8 




]7 


36 


A 
V 


6 


0 


464 


6 


ILLINOIS 


82 


57 


444 


223 


l35 




10 


723 


5 


INDIANA 


Q 




56 




a 
U 


5 


1 


0 


6 


IOWA 












3 






~ 


KANSAS 


7ft 




24 


5 


1 1 


1 


9 


126 


6 








28 


25 


6 


6 


0 


220 


2 


UAJ 19 1 ATiA 


142 


252 


538 


94 


26 


56 


0 


136 


6 


UAINE 


•«7Q 


<t7 


16 


10 


14 


6 


16 


78 


e 




191 


104 


278 


206 


32 


6 


26 


166 


13 




165 


1 .226 


389 


37 


55 


10 


10 


13 


1 




12 


25 


234 


1 




1 


e 


6 


6 






249 


leo 


24 




0 




22 


6 














~ 






~ 


MISSOURI 


62 1 


1^ 

1 vO 


l68 


6 


36 


0 




244 


e 


MONTANA 


97 




1 9 


6 


6 


0 


0 


33 


6 
















" 




~ 


NEVADA 




A 
V 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


125 


6 




10/ 


45 


76 


6 


28 


0 


5 


5 


6 


NEW JFR5FY 


42 


147 


215 


26 


6 


59 


0 


253 


6 


NEW LpyiCO 




JO 


46 


29 


6 


0 


0 


4 


6 




440 


666 


1 .575 


168 




27 


142 


220 


1 


NORTH CAROLINA 


630 


907 
£9/ 




168 


4 


0 


0 


15 


6 


NORTH liAVOTA 


JO 


5 


1 6 


4 


6 


2 


3 


6 


6 


OHIO 














0 






OKLAHOMA 


l3l 


32 






a 
U 


13 


2 


38 




CREOON 


291 




66 


33 


8 


0 


1 


27 


2 




a 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


6 


6 


PUERTO RICO 


464 


1 £9 


1 45 


66 


42 


3 


1 


206 


1 


RHODE ISLAM) 


28 


17 


23 


6 


7 


0 


5 


91 


2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 


14 


99 


41 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6 


28 


33 


6 


6 


1 


0 


29 


11 


lEfMESSEE 


188 


345 


266 


86 


28 


12 


2 


815 


0 


TEXAS 


216 


6.479 


891 


313 


16 


7 


37 


338 




UTAH 


118 


98 


23 


4 


2 


0 


0 


84 


0 


VERMONT 


54 


36 


9 


C 


7 


0 


12 


6. 


e 


VIRGINIA 


71 


62 


137 


112 


16 


41 


26 


79 


6 


WASHINGTON 


715 


962 


862 


26 


99 


0 


0 


26 


1 


INEST VIRGINIA 


3t 


0 


43 


4 


1 


2 


1 


12 


6 


WISCONSIN 


66 


14 


46 


2 


6 


0 


6 


26 


6 


WrCMING 


77 


135 


23 


1 


6 


3 


5 


1 


e 


*i€R\CAH SAMOA 


e 


e 


e 


0 


6 


0 


6 


6 


e 


GUAM 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 




NORTHERN UfRIANAS 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


0 


6 


6 


e 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















DUR. or L^IAN AFFAIRS 


5 


11 


e 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


U.S. k INSUlAR AREAS 


14.603 


13.899 


10.531 


2.196 


1.228 


268 


369 


7.195 


45 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


14.592 


13.883 


10.526 


2.196 


1.228 


267 


369 


7,193 


45 



OATA AS OF OCTOeER 1 , 1988. 
(T<W) 



A-54 



Er|c 30 



2 



TABLE ABl 



PCRCCNT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRON^NTS 
OORINC school YEAR 1986-1987 

OTHER HEALTH IM>AIR£D 

PERCENT h 



PU8LIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HChCBOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CCtlRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROt*CNT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 




34.27 


12.31 


1 .63 


0.00 




0.00 


51 .78 


0.00 


ALASKA 


27.35 


16.24 


52.99 


0.00 


0.85 


0.00 


0.00 


2.56 


0.00 


ARIZONA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.eo 


0.00 


e.ee 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


29.76 


27.34 


20.07 


1.04 


13.84 


0.00 


1.04 


6.92 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


72.21 


8.14 


18.71 




0.93 








0.01 


COLORADO 




















CONNECTICUT 


7.58 


27.37 


36.36 


8.52 


10.04 


0.09 


2.18 


7.43 


0.38 


DELAWARE 


3.33 


e.83 


O.ee 


30.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.83 


65.00 


0.00 


DISTRICT Or COLU^eiA 


1.71 


1.71 


e.eo 


66.67 


25.64 


0.00 


4.27 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


2.24 


4.89 


9.83 


7.04 


0.73 


0.14 


1.46 


73.66 


0.00 


GEORGIA 


6.48 


32.79 


15.79 


0.81 


O.ee 


O.ee 


0.00 


44.13 


0.00 


iWHAt\ 


e.ee 


e.ee 


63.16 


15.79 


15.79 


0.00 


0.00 


5.26 


0.00 


IDAHO 


1.66 


3.53 


3.53 


7.47 


0.00 


0.00 


O.ee 


83.82 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


4.81 


3.34 


26.04 


13.08 


7.92 


1.35 


0.76 


42.40 


0.29 


INDIANA 


o.ee 


e.ee 


28.09 


68.54 


0.00 


2.81 


0.56 


0.00 


0.00 


ICMA 


- 


_ 




_ 


_ 


100.00 








KANSAS 


30.71 


_ 


9.45 


1.97 


4.33 


0.39 


3.54 


49.61 


0.00 


KENTUCKY 


8.03 


41.79 


5.11 


4.56 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


40.15 


0.36 


LOUISIANA 


11.47 


20.36 


43.46 


7.59 


2.1b 


4.04 


0.00 


10.99 


0.00 


kUINE 


47.11 


17.63 


4.21 


2.63 


3.68 


O.ee 


4.21 


20.53 


0.08 


UARYUNO 


20.23 


11.02 


29.45 


21.19 


3.39 


0.08 


2.12 


11.23 


1.38 


lyUSdACHUSETTS 


8.66 


64.32 


20.41 


1.94 


2.89 


0.52 


0.52 


0.68 


0.05 


MICHIGAN 


4.40 


9.16 


85.71 


0.37 




0.37 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


MINNESOTA 


22.92 


39.90 


29.81 


3.85 


_ 


0.00 




3.53 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 










MISSOURI 


54.14 


12.03 


9.42 


0.00 


3.14 


e.ee 




21.27 


0.00 


MONTANA 


52.43 


19.46 


10.27 


0.00 


e.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


17.84 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


_ 


_ 
















NEVADA 


e.ee 


e.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


e.ee 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


NEff HAMPSHIRE. 


46.28 


15.20 


25.68 


0.00 


9.46 


0.00 


1.69 


1.69 


0.00 


NEW JERSEY 


5.61 


19.65 


28.74 


3.43 ' 


0.80 


7.89 


0.00 


33.82 


e.od 


NEWICXICO 


27.33 


23.60 


28.57 


18.01 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


2.48 




NEW YORK 


12.25 


18.55 


43.86 


4.68 


9.80 


0.75 


3.95 


6.13 


0.03 


NORTH CAROLINA 


41.12 


19.39 


31.20 


7.05 


0.26 


0.00 


0.00 


0.98 


0.00 


NORTH DAKOTA 


51.35 


6.76 


21.62 


5.41 


0.00 


2.78 


4.05 


8.11 




OHIO 




















CKLAHCMA 


58.43 


14.29 


1 .34 


2.23 




*t net 


0.83 


16.96 




OREGON 


49.83 


23.29 


11.30 


9.08 


1.37 




U.I/ 


4.62 


0.34 


PENNSYLVANIA 


























13.72 


6.24 


3.97 


0.28 


0.09 


19.49 


0.09 


RHODE iciAiA 


16 18 






O.ee 


4.05 


0.00 


2.89 


52.60 


1.16 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


e.65 


9.03 


63.87 


26.45 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


O.ee 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5.56 


25.93 


30.56 


0.00 


0.00 


0.93 


0.00 


26.85 


10.19 


TENNESSEE 


ie.83 


19.87 


15.32 


4.61 


1.61 


0.69 


0.12 


46.95 


0.00 


TEXAS 


2.60 


78.08 


10.74 


3.77 


0.19 


0.08 


0.45 


4.07 


0.01 


UTAH 


35.87 


29.79 


6.99 


1.22 


0.61 


0.00 


0.00 


25.53 


0.00 


VEBCNT 


43.55 


29.03 


7.26 


0.00 


5.65 


0.00 


9.68 


4.84 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


13.35 


11.65 


25.75 


21.05 


1.8C 


7.71 


3.76 


14.85 


0.60 


WASHINGTON 


26.57 


35.75 


32.03 


0.97 


3.66 


O.ee 


0.00 


0.97 


0.04 


VCST VIRGINIA 


32.98 


0.30 


45.74 


4.26 


1.06 


2.13 


1.06 


12.77 


0.00 


WISCONSIN 


44.59 


9.46 


27.03 


1.35 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


17.57 


e.eo 


wruiNG 


31.43 


55.10 


9.39 


0.41 


O.ee 


1.22 


2.04 


0.41 


0.00 


AJ^ICAN SAJiOA 




















GUMI 


33.33 


22.22 


22.22 


O.ee 


e.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


22.22 




NORTHERN MARIAMAS 


33.33 


33.33 


33.33 


o.e^" 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITC«IES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


29.41 


64.71 


e.ee 


e.eo 


0.00 


5.88 


0.00 


e.ee 


0.00 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


29. ei 


27.61 


20.92 


4.36 


2.44 


0.53 


0.73 


14.29 


0.09 


56 STATES, O.C. & P.R. 


29. ei 


27.60 


20.93 


4.37 


2.44 


0.53 


0.73 


14.30 


0.09 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 
(T4A3) 

A-55 



TABLE ABl 



rweCK OF ailLDaSN 3-2? YEARS CO) SERVEO IN Olt-^^iRENT EOUCATIONAL ENVlRO?*€NTS 
OWJNG SOCX YHAR 1986-1987 

VISUALUY HANOICAiVtO 

-» NUMBcR^ »- 

PtSulC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HO^CPOUfiO 
CCUtAR RESOURCC <?EPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILm' FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROt*€NT FACILITIES 



AtASAMA 


_ 


257 


42 


1 


8 




0 


Q 


1 


ALASKA 


10 


3 


9 


1 


8 


8 


8 


Q 


Q 


ARIZONA 


1 


236 


67 


6 


12 


88 




18 




ARKANSAS 


37 


61 


7 


8 


3 


184 




39 




CALIFORNIA 


774 


131 


1.444 




1 1 










COLORADO 


174 


9i 


7 


1 


1 


29 






8 


CCtMECTICUT 


tie 


183 


124 


58 


41 




J* 


1 4 


4 


DELAXARE 


53 


t58 


2 


5 










8 


DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 


0 


2 


23 








8 


8 


8 


FLORIDA 


385 


237 


171 


25 




iv^ 


1 


19 


8 


GE0RO1A 


27 


364 


19 








8 


2 


8 


HAWAII 


42 


9 


27 


7 






8 


8 


8 


IDAHO 


55 


12 




7 




8 


8 


6 


8 


ILLINOIS 


192 


284 


564 


24 


i 4b 




9 


3 


0 


INDIAMA 


183 


244 


23 


53 




183 


8 


8 


8 


IQU 


01 


31 


48 






39 




4 


8 


KAMSAS 


169 




4 






48 


7 


7 


8 


KENTUCKY 


238 


125 


29 


28 


o 




2 


8 


8 


LOUISIANA 


121 


218 


132 


18 


O 


89 


0 


7 


8 


MAirC 


78 


38 


g 




K 

3 


1 


8 


5 


8 




164 


79 


142 


65 


Q 




8 


5 


8 


UASSAQiUSETTS 


71 


524 


166 


16 




4 


4 


6 


8 


MICHIGAN 


449 


187 


248 


28 






8 


1 1 


8 


MirtCSOTA 


166 


135 


51 


1 1 








1 


8 


MISSISSIPPI 


26 


40 


28 


18 






8 


3 


8 


MISSOURI 


198 


158 


46 


9 


51 






8 


9 


WOhTAHA 


25 


26 


89 


7 


Q 




o 
V 


21 


8 


NEBRASKA 


47 


87 


14 


8 




32 


Q 


A 




fCVADA 


9 


9 


44 


Q 








A 


8 


rev KMPSHIRE 


79 


19 


23 


1 


14 






8 


8 


NEIV JCR3EY 


278 


76 


128 


17 


85 




A 
9 


2 


8 


NEW ICXICO 


56 


17 


14 


1 


2 


68 




8 


8 


KEW YORK 


389 


447 


314 


32 


173 


66 


66 


2 


1 


NORTH CAROLINA 


383 


117 


457 


3 


2 


68 






0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


35 


8 


18 


6 


8 


2 


1 1 


2 


0 


OHIO 


389 


73 


358 


28 


6 


119 


Q 


3 


0 


OKLAHCMA 


126 


41 


27 


1 


9 


93 


2 






OREGON 


26 


7 


8 


2 


1 


8 


Q 


3 


0 


PEWSYIVANIA 


665 


227 


156 


46 


132 


4 


134 


91 

4t 1 


1 


PUERTO RICO 


339 


226 


85 


81 


155 


76 


28 


A,l 




RHCOe ISLAND 


29 


6 


19 


8 


5 


8 


7 


1 


8 


bUJTH CAROLINA 


248 


85 


47 


8 


8 


65 


8 


8 


8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


n 


19 


11 


2 


1 


16 


1 


8 
1 


8 






265 


41 


17 


5 


158 


8 


8 


TEXAS 


56 


1.678 


229 


81 


5 


2 


8 


86 


8 


UTAH 


118 


86 


66 


8 


e 


51 


8 


8 


8 


VEMNT 


38 


7 


18 


8 


8 


8 


2 


8 


8 
1 


VIRGINIA 


520 


55 


285 


47 


24 


71 


1 


17 


WASHINGTON 


124 


78 


53 


46 


18 


57 


8 


2 


e 


VCST VIRGINIA 


122 


32 


17 


8 


8 


74 


8 


1 


3 


WISCONSIN 


185 


23 


38 


2 


8 


2 


8 


2 


8 


mCMING 


32 


28 


7 


8 


8 


3 


8 


8 


8 


AJCRICAN SAMOA 


8 


8 


8 


1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 


6 


4 


1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




NORTHERN UARIANAS 


2 


3 


1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2 


7 


5 


8 


8 


3 


1 


8 


8 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


8.218 


7.423 


5.891 


743 


814 


2.339 


311 


357 


25 


5e STATES. C.C. & P.R. 


8.288 


7,489 


5.884 


742 


814 


2,336 


318 


?57 


25 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
(T4A3) 

A-56 

304 



TABLE ABl 



PERCSNT OF CHILOfi£N 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROM^NTS 
DORtNG SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

VISUALLY HAJ«ICAPPED 

— PERCENT 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PU8LIC PRIVAlt HOMEBCUND 
REGUUR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE REStDENTIAI. RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL ZH- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CUASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRttWENT FACILITIES 



ALABAUA 


- 


85.38 


13.95 


0.33 


0.00 




0.00 


0.00 


e.33 


A'J^ 


4?.48 


I3.0i 


39.13 


4.35 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


ARtZOKA . 


e.24 


56.19 


15.95 


1.43 


2.86 


20.95 


0.00 


2.38 


0.00 


Aj^XANSAS 


14.74 


24.:9 


2.79 


0.00 


1-26 


41.43 


0.00 


15.54 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


31.98 


7.89 


59.67 


- 


0.45 


_ 


_ 




0.00 


axxnATo 


57.24 


29 /3 


2.30 


0.33 


^.33 


9.5i 


0.00 


0.33 


0.00 


r^OWuCTICUT 


22.54 


21.11 


25.41 


11.89 


8.40 


O.eo 


6.97 


2.87 


0.82 


OClAJKAitE 


25.12 


71.09 


0.95 


2.37 


e.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0 47 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COLIKJIA 


e.ee 


8.00 


92.00 


0.00 


o.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


aOPlDA 


35.22 


27.37 


19.75 


2.89 


0.4^ 


12.01 


0.12 


1.19 


0.00 


5E0RCIA 


4.83 


65.12 


3.40 


0.89 


0.00 


25.40 


0.00 


0.36 


0.00 


HAKAII 


49.41 


10.59 


31.76 


8.24 


O.eo 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




68.75 


15.00 


0.00 


8.75 


0.CO 


0.00 


0.00 


7.50 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


16.24 


24.03 


47.72 


2.03 


I.Oi: 


7.95 


0.76 


0,25 


0.00 




18.20 


43.11 


4.06 


2.30 


0.00 


32.33 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




39.06 


13.30 


20.60 


- 


_ 


Z'i.32 


_ 


1.72 


0.00 


KANSAS 


70.71 


- 


1.67 


0.42 


1.26 


20.08 


2.93 


2.93 


0.00 


KENTUCJOf 


43.19 


22.6./ 


3.63 


5.08 


O.t^ 


23.59 


0.36 


1.45 


0.00 


LOUISIANA 


21.04 


36.52 


22.96 


1.74 


1.0V 


15.48 


0.00 


1.22 


0.00 


MAINE 


55.12 


23.62 


6.30 


0.00 


3.94 


0.79 


6.30 


3.94 


0.00 


MAHYUNO 


28.08 


13.53 


24.32 


11.13 


1.03 


21.06 


0.00 


0.36 


0.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.73 


64.45 


20.42 


1.97 


2.71 


0.49 


0.49 


0.74 


0.00 


MICHIGAN 


52.09 


12.41 


28.77 


3.25 


_ 


2.20 


0.00 


1.28 


0.00 


MINNESOTA 


40.15 


32.35 


12.41 


2.68 




n.68 




0.24 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


23.64 


36.36 


25.45 


9.09 


0.00 


2.73 


0.00 


2.73 


0.00 


MISSOURI 


38.85 


32.31 


9.41 


0.00 


10.43 


7.16 




0.00 


1.84 




14.37 


14.94 


SI. 15 


4.02 


0.00 


3.45 


0.00 


12.07 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


25.68 


47.54 


7.65 


0.00 


0.00 


17.49 


0.00 


0.00 


1 64 


NEVADA 


14.52 


14.52 


70.97 


0,03 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


HEW KMPSHIRE 


57.66 


13.87 


16.79 


0.73 


19.22 


O.Od 


0.73 


0 00 




NEW JERSEY 


47.44 


12.97 


21.84 


2.90 


14.51 


0.00 


0.00 




0.00 


NEWLCXICO 


35.44 


10.76 


8.86 


0.63 


1.27 


43.04 


0.00 


0.00 


VmW 


NEW YORK 


26.11 


30.00 


21.07 


2,15 


11.61 


4.43 


4.43 


V. U 


v.U/ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


37.18 


11.36 


44.37 


0.29 


0,19 


6.60 


0.00 




v.UU 


NORTH DAXOTA 


53.03 


0.00 


t5.15 


9.09 


0.00 


3.03 


1 6.67 


1 at 


0.00 


OHIO 


39.86 


7.43 


36.68 


2,87 


0.61 


12. 19 


0.00 


a 11 

V. J 1 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


42.14 


13.71 


9.03 


0.33 


3.OI 


31 . 10 


VmOf 


0.00 




OREGON 


66.67 


17.95 


0.00 


5.13 


2.56 


0.00 


ci act 


7.69 


0.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


47.98 


16.38 


1 1 Oft 


J. J4C 


9.52 


0.29 


9.67 


1.52 


0.07 


PUERTO RICO 


33.97 


22.05 


8.29 


7 Oft 


4C 10 

It). l4t 


7.41 


1 .05 


4.00 


0.20 


RHODE ISLAND 


43.28 


8.96 


28.36 


0.00 


7.46 


0.00 


10.45 


1.49 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROL iru 


54.92 


19.45 


10.76 


0.00 


0.00 


14.87 


0.00 


0.00 


0.06 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


18.03 


31.15 


18.03 


3.28 


1.64 


26.23 


1.64 


0.00 


0.00 


TENNESSEE 


40.97 


32.12 


4.97 


2.06 


0.61 


19.15 


0.00 


0.12 


0.00 


TEXAS 


2.63 


78.44 


10.76 


3.80 


0.23 


0.09 


0.00 


4.04 


0.00 


UTAH 


35.14 


27.48 


21.09 


0.00 


0.00 


16.29 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


VEfaCNT 


61.22 


14.29 


20.41 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


4.08 


0.00 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


55.64 


5.80 


21.60 


4.95 


2.53 


7,48 


0.11 


1.79 


0.11 


WASHINGTON 


32.80 


20.63 


14.02 


12.17 


4.76 


15.08 


0.00 


0.53 


0.00 


WEST VIRGINIA 


49.00 


12.85 


6.83 


O.GO 


0.00 


29.72 


0.00 


0.40 


1.20 


WISCONSIN 


61.05 


13.37 


22.09 


1.16 


0.00 


1.16 


0.00 


1.16 


0.00 


mcuiNG 


45.71 


40.00 


10.90 


0.00 


0.00 


4.29 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


AJ^ICAN SAMOA 


0.00 


0.00 


0,00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


CUM4 


54.55 


36.36 


9,09 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 


33.33 


50.00 


16.67 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


11.11 


38.89 


27.78 


0.00 


O.Od 


16.67 


5.56 


0.00 


0.00 


U.S. & INStrLAi*; AREAS 


31.46 


28.42 


22.55 


2.84 


3.12 


8.95 


1.19 


1.37 


0.10 


50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


31.47 


28.40 


22.56 


2.84 


3.12 


8.96 


1.19 


1.37 


0.10 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1 . 1988. 
(T4A3) 
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TABLE ABl 



Nll«ER OF CHILDREN 3 - 21 YEARS OLD SERVSO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRaACNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 



4- 



OEAF-eLlND 
NW^ER- 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PU8LIC PRIVATE HCWEBOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EM- CORRECTION 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRO^*CNT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 




1 


11 


e 


e 


- 


MJSKA 


e 


6 


7 


2 


0 


0 


ARIZONA 


e 


e 


0 


e 


e 


e 


ARKANSAS 


e 


166 


2 


3 


e 


3 




7 


6 


101 




8 




COLORADO 


3 


1 


26 


25 


4 


28 


CONNECTICUT 


6 


7 


7 


6 


3 


e 


DELAWARE 


e 


e 


151 


26 


e 


e 


DISTRICT OF COLUKeiA 


e 


e 


e 


12 


e 


4 


FLORIDA. 


e 


e 


6 


13 


2 


8 


GEORGIA / 


6 


e 


le 


e 


e 


34 


HAWAII 


e 


e 


8 


5 


e 


e 


IDAHO 


e 


0 


e 


6 


e 


e 


ILLINOIS 


e 


49 


13 


13 


1 


32 


INDIANA 


e 


0 


29 


22 


e 


e 


lOHA 


e 


e 


14 






31 


KANSAS 


e 




10 


4 


e 


2J 


KEHTUOOr 


1 


3 


89 


14 


e 


e 


LOUISIANA 


8 


e 


7 


2 


4 


6 


MAINE 


1 


2 


6 


e 


e 


3 


MARYLAND 


1 


2 


e 


13 


8 


48 


i<ussACHus( ;:s 


15 


87 


27 


2 


4 


e 



MICHIGAN 



MIWESOTA 


2 


1 


7 


5 




MISSISSIPPI 


e 


e 


e 


1 


9 


MISSOURI 


6 


1 


53 


9 


1 


tCNTANA 


25 


Z5 


294 


8 


9 



UE8RASKA 



NEVADA 


e 


e 


1 


9 


9 


NEW HAJlTSHIRE 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


NEW JERSEY 


le 


e 


14 


14 


7 


NEVr iCXICO 


3 


2 


11 


9 


9 


NEW YORX 












NORTH CAROLINA 


e 


4 


3 


2 


2 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e 


9 


9 


9 


9 


OHIO 


e 


2 


3 


2 


9 


CKLAHCUA 


6 


21 


15 




9 


OREGON 


1 


1 


9 




9 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a 


9 


9 




4 


PUERTO RICO 


zz 


17 


15 


43 


19 


RHODE ISLAM) 


1 


9 


9 


9 


3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3 


9 


8 


9 


9 
1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


e 


1 


4 


1 


TENNESSEE 


e 


3 


4 


8 


7 


TEXAS 


1 


47 


13 


3 


9 


UTAH 


6 


2 


13 


26 


9 


VEiaCNT 


2 


3 


9 


9 


9 


VIRGINIA 


e 


e 


2 


9 


9 


WASHINGTON 


4 


9 


7 


2 


19 


YtEST VIRGINIA 


5 


e 


9 


9 


9 


WISCONSIN 


1 


9 


9 


1 


9 


WrCMING 


e 


2 


9 


9 


0 


AFRICAN SAMOA 


e 


9 


9 


2 


9 


GUAM 


e 


1 


2 


3 


9 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 


9 


14 


9 


9 


TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLAf«)S 












8UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


6 


9 


e 


9 


9 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


140 


477 


904 


292 


81 



59 STATES. D.C. & P.R. u9 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1983. 
(T4A3) 



476 



888 



287 



81 



3 
9 
19 
7 

9 
9 
9 
18 

15 
21 
9 
1 
9 
9 
2 
9 
9 
29 
6 
9 
22 
9 
11 
15 
24 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 



9 

395 
395 



9 
0 
9 
1 

9 
9 
9 

0 

9 
9 
9 
9 
2 
3 

9 
1 
9 
1 

9 
9 



9 
5 
1 
9 

1 

9 
9 
9 
9 
59 
2 
1 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
3 
2 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



9 
98 
98 



9 
9 
9 
9 

1 
1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
4 
9 
9 
9 
9 
1 

1 
9 
3 
2 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
2 
9 
9 
11 
9 
9 
1 
9 
3 
9 
9 
4 
9 

e 

9 
9 
2 
9 
9 



9 
37 
35 



0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
2 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
1 
1 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



A-58 
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TABLE ABl 



PERCSNT OF CHILOREM 3-21 YEARS OtO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVlRO^#«NTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 198&-1987 

DEAF-eLiND 

■ PERCENT 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOCBOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL EN- CORRECTION 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIROMJENT FACILITIES 



ALABAMA 




♦8.33 


91.67 


e.ee 


e.ee 




6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


ALASKA 


e.oe 


e.ee 


77.78 


22.22 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


ARIZONA 








— 




— 


- 


- 


- 


ARKANSAS 


e.ee 


94.86 


1.14 


1.71 


6.66 


1.71 


6.57 


6.66 


6.66 


CALIFORNIA 


5.74 


4.92 


82.79 


— 


6.56 


- 




- 


6.66 


COLORADO 


3.41 


1.14 


29.55 


28.41 


4.55 


31.82 


6.66 


1.14 


6.66 


CONNECTICUT 


14.63 


17. e7 


17. e7 


14.63 


7.32 


e.ee 


21.95 


2.44 


4.88 


DELAWARE 


e.eo 


e.ee 


85.31 


14.69 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


DISTRICT OF COLU^IA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


75.06 


6.63 


25.66 


6.66 


6.63 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


2e.69 


44.83 


6.96 


27.59 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


GEORGIA 


e.eo 


e.ee 


22.73 


e.ee 


6.60 


77.27 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


HAWAII 


e.ee 


e.ee 


57.14 


35.71 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


7.14 


6.66 


IDAHO 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


iee.ee 


6.66 . 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


ILLINOIS 


e.ee 


44.55 


11.82 


11.82 


e.9i 


29.69 


1.82 


6.63 


6.66 


INDIANA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


44.44 


48.89 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.67 


6.66 


6.66 


lOMA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


31.11 


- 


- 


68.89 


_ 


e.ee 


e.ee 


KANSAS 


e.ee 


- 


24.39 


9.76 


6.66 


56.16 


6.66 


9.76 


6.66 


KENTUCKY 


e.93 


2.78 


82.41 


12.96 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.93 


6.66 


6.66 


LOUISIANA 


29.6i 


e.ee 


25.93 


7.41 


14.81 


22.22 


6.66 


6.66 


e.ee 


MAINE 


14.29 


28.57 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


42.86 


14.29 


e.ee 


6.66 


MAROANO 


1.39 


2.78 


e.ee 


18.66 


11.11 


66.67 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


MASSACHUSETTS 


11. e3 


63.97 


19.85 


1.47 


2.94 


6.66 


6.66 


6.74 


6.66 


MICHIGAN 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


MINNESOTA 


ie.53 


5.26 


36.84 


26.32 


- 


15.79 


_ 


5.26 


6.66 


MISSISSIPPI 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


56.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


56.66 


6.66 


6.66 


MISSOURI 


o.ee 


1.47 


77.94 


6.66 


1.47 


14.71 


- 


4.41 


e.ee 


M0N7ANA 


8.87 


12.77 


72.34 


2.84 


e.ee 


2.48 


6.66 


6.71 


e.eo 


NEBRASKA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


NEVAa\ 


e.ea 


e.ee 


tee.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


NEW HAM^IRE 


9.e9 


e.ee 


18.18 


9.69 


18.18 


e.ee 


45.45 


6.66 


e.ee 


NEW JERSEY 


21.74 


e.ee 


30.43 


36.43 


15.22 


e.ee 


2.17 


6.66 


e.ee 


NEW kCXICO 


8.82 


5.88 


32.35 


e.ee 


e.ee 


52.94 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


NEW YORK 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


e.ed 


14.81 


11.11 


7.41 


7.41 


55.56 


3.76 


6.06 


6.66 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


166.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


OHIO 


e.ee 


28.57 


42.86 


28.57 


e.eo 


6.66 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


OKLAHOM 


e.ee 


51.22 


36.59 


i.88 


e.ed 


2.44 


e.ee 


4.88 


_ 


OREGON 


5e.ee 


5e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


'e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


7.41 


e.ee 


92.59 


6.66 


6.66 


PUERTO RICO 


24.63 


12.69 


11.19 


32.69 


7.46 


1.49 


1.49 


8.21 


6.75 


RHODE ISIANO 


16.67 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.06 


5d.ee 


e.ee 


16.67 


6.66 


16.67 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


27.27 


e.ee 




e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


e.ee 


2.94 


11.76 


2.94 


2.94 


58.82 


17.65 


2.94 


e.ee 


TENNESSEE 


e.ee 


ie.7i 


14.29 


28.57 


25.66 


21 .43 


u.uu 


u.uu 


e.ee 


TEXAS 


1.32 


61.84 


17.11 


3.95 


e.ee 


6.66 


11.84 


3.95 


6.66 


UTAH 


8.7e 


2.9d 


18.84 


37.68 


e.ee 


31.88 


6.66 


6.66 


e.ee 


VERMONT 


25.ee 


37.5e 


e.ee 


6.6^ 


e.ee 


e.ee 


37.56 


6.66 


6.66 


VIRGINIA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


ie.53 


e.ee 


e.ee 


57.89 


16.53 


21.65 


e.ee 


WASHINGTai 


5.51 


19.15 


14.89 


4.26 


21.28 


31.91 


e.ee 


6.63 


6.66 


WEST VIRGINIA 


17.24 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


a. 66 


82.76 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


WISCONSIN 


5e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


56.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.06 


6.66 


VinrCMING 


e.ee 


iee.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


A>«CRICAN SAMOA 


e.ee 


e.ee 


e.ee 


56.ee 


e.ee 


6.63 


6.66 


56.66 


6.66 


CUAM 


e.ee 


16.67 


33.33 


56.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


e.ee 


e.ee- 




NORTHERN MARIAHAS 


e.ee 


e.ee 


iee.ee 


e.ee 


e.oe 


e.eo 


e.ee 


6.60 


6.66 


TRUST lERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN 1 SUNOS 




















BUR. OF irX)IAN AFFAIRS 




















U.S. t INSULAR AREAS 


5.77 


19.65 


37.23 


12.03 


3.34 


16.27 


4.64 


1.52 


6.16 


56 STATES, D.C. tc P.R. 


5.82 


19. Be 


36.94 


11.94 


3.37 


16.43 


4.68 


1.46 


6.17 



(MT AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1983. 
(T4A3) 
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TABLE ACl 



NU«ER OF SPECIAL EDUCATIW TEACHERS EMPLOYED Am NEEDED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



ALL 

H CONDITIONS h 



LEARNING 
-OlSABLEO h . 



SPEECH 
-IMPAIRED- 



»€NTALLY 
-RETARDED \- - 



EMOTIONALLY 
— 0ISTUR8ED h 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 
CECRCiA 
KAKAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IQKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

Mir^SOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW Mexico 

NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RiCO 

RHODE ISLAND ' 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AFRICAN SAM3A 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MfRlANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF irOIAN AFFAIRS 



4,445 
1,635 
3.052 
2,759 
22,011 
3,537 
3,951 
1,112 
664 
11,079 
5,974 
830 
913 
25,667 
6,610 
4,331 
3,113 
4,440 
6,493 
1,610 
6,191 
6,814 
11,657 
6,579 
3,443 
6,394 
944 
1,847 
982 
1,384 
11.269 
2,455 
28,722 
5,806 
966 
14,115 
3,182 
3,745 
11,569 
2,127 
1,193 
3,996 
694 
4,470 
17,876 
2,663 
765 
6,915 
3,783 
3,185 
6,368 
722 
31 
153 
56 



296 



NEEDED 


EkPLOYcD 


NIEOED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDEC 


264 


1,266 


117 


469 


12 


2,099 


58 


339 


58 


117 


858 


63 


368 


20 


225 


19 


77 


y 


281 


1,631 


138 


434 


46 


417 


33 


261 


04 


376 


1,271 


173 


432 


58 


838 


114 


48 




163 


12,764 


91 


3,614 


41 


2,721 


11 


766 


4 


370 


1,493 


149 


523 


56 


538 


48 




65 


6 


1,844 


0 


565 


0 


741 




WO 


A 
V 


49 


535 


25 


74 


7 


144 


Q 


228 


9 


73 


266 


19 


66 


6 


111 


10 


114 


30 


2,296 


3,673 


718 


1,625 


260 


2,497 




2,033 


666 


321 


1,423 


61 


725 


26 


2,061 


141 


1 ,387 


97 


16 


442 


5 


107 


3 


1 18 




51 


5 


154 


571 


95 


169 


)4 




1 1 


19 


9 


156 


4,708 


24 


2,231 


35 


2,769 


9 


2,194 


38 


596 


2,410 


176 


793 


54 




1QO 


663 


85 


962 


1,512 


432 


534 


33 


1 ,263 


227 


617 


199 


32 


847 


7 


431 




♦/I 


3 


411 


13 


729 


1,669 


162 


533 


9 1 


1 

1 ,30/ 


301 


290 


82 


1,072 


2,765 


473 


1,081 


106 


1 

1 ,09 1 


2> J 


576 


93 


125 


614 


5C 


198 


13 


287 


10 * 


243 


35 


262 


2,582 


114 


1,052 


39 




37 


507 


36 


S46 


2,465 


196 


1 ,567 


124 




114 


933 


74 


445 


3,444 


136 


1,371 


62 


3 295 


14/ 


2,309 


100 


0 


2,544 


0 


973 


Q 


1 633 


0 


776 


0 


512 


1,556 


261 


533 


115 


1 1 12 


I30 


38 


7 


1,188 


2,579 


423 


1,038 


70 


1 594 


287 


723 


324 


86 


6 


0 


0 


Q 




a 

V 


0 


0 


56 


143 


7 


323 


12 


125 


Q 


82 


9 


166 


583 


47 


119 


12 


1 16 






7 


343 


538 


133 


335 


53 


171 




215 


92 


466 


6,513 


277 


2,015 


96 


5V2 


21 


1 101 


41 


566 


38 


229 


384 


129 


39 


42 




73 


5,426 


7,394 


1,553 


2,558 


409 


2,111 


359 


0,3 14 


912 


598 


2,695 


202 


685 


78 


1 ,780 


160 


04« 


98 


86 


293 


27 


224 


19 


252 


'10 


45 


i*( 


1,154 


5,624 


509 


1,303 


85 


4,113 


172 


1 037 




227 


1,418 


79 


513 


42 


736 


50 


151 


43 


268 


1,166 


66 


613 


24 


734 


18 


580 


36 


523 


4,115 


135 


1,389 


69 


3,058 


114 


1 ,666 


119 


107 


232 


32 


44 


6 


1,368 


56 


103 




22 


743 


14 


148 


4 


126 


2 


79 




896 


1,293 


373 


537 


100 


1,364 


255 


442 


109 


131 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 




Q 




241 


2,013 


83 


722 


3 


^ 1,666 


44 


168 


46 


1,186 


8,052 


415 


2,579 


266 


3,875 


150 


1,239 


266 


195 


482 


57 


251 


24 


247 


4) 


435 


00 


88 


228 


25 


144 


21 


183 


20 


60 


16 


941 


3,219 


479 


853 


75 


1,425 


194 


834 


126 


35 


2,189 


6 


486 


16 


488 


8 


237 


7 


1 185 




481 


431 


137 


955 


284 


319 


188 


776 


2,152 


214 


1,341 


164 


1,297 


119 


1,196 


299 


39 


388 


23 


101 


7 


85 


3 


54 


6 


2 


5 


1 


3 


6 


16 


0 


0 


6 


49 


0 


14 


8 


6 


17 


6 


7 


3 


68 


11 


3 


6 


3 


6 


8 


0 


6 






































84 


116 


48 


35 


17 


25 


10 


12 


7 


26,798 


169,762 


9,564 


39,481 


3,619 


59,138 


4,880 


30,891 


4,656 


26,595 


169,636 


9,561 


39,429 


2,994 


59,674 


4,857 


30,872 


4,646 



1*1 ™ * '"^'^ AREAS AHO THE 50 STATES. O.C. . AM) PUERTO RICO MA." HOT EQUAL 

THE S(« OF THE U.S. k INSUUfi AREAS BECAUSE OF R0UH0IN5. 

I'^Jlf^l ™ W"-L HOT EQUAL THE SUM OF FIGURES FOR ALL OTHER COLIWS BECAUSE 

SOC STATES CCULO HOT APPOfiTiOM STAFF ACCOfiOI.NC TO t«N0ICAPPI»5 COteiTIOM SERVED. 

DATA AS OF QCTCeER 1 . 1988. 
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TABLE ACl 



mSBR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND NEEDED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1D87 



er HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



HARD OF HEARING ORTHOPEOICALLY OTWTR HEALTH VISUALLY 
& DEAF 1- -HMULTIHANOICAPPEDf 4 IMPAIRED K H IMPAIRED h H HANDICAPPED h 



STATE EMPLOYED r«EDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED 



ALABAMA 


132 


3 


132 


4 


ALASKA 


2* 


0 


109 


5 


ARIZONA 


7« 


6 


104 


14 


ARKANSAS 


61 


9 


50 


4 


CALIFORNIA 


514 


3 


689 


3 


COLORADC 


132 


9 


216 


32 


CONNECTICUT 


41 


0 


0 


0 


DELAWARE 


37 


0 


48 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


20 


0 


57 


7 


FLORIDA 


338 


21 


0 


0 


GEORGIA 


169 


5 


0 


0 


HAMAII 


27 


0 


33 


3 


IDAHO 


14 


3 


29 


17 


ILLIrOIS 


653 


1 


400 


0 


INDIANA 


212 


14 


T59 


32 


lOKA 


112 


19 


162 


47 


KANSAS 


114 


2 


91 


1 


KENTUCKY 


147 


16 


123 


45 


LOUISIANA 


234 


32 


135 


42 


MAINE 


54 


5 


107 


7 


MARYLAND 


163 


7 


426 


18 


MASSACHUSETTS 


95 


8 


150 


12 


MICHIGAN 


422 


7 


234 


3 


MiftCSOTA 


177 


0 


0 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


79 


12 


40 


7 


MISSOURI 


183 


28 


14 


16 


MOfUANA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


NEBRASKA 


45 


2 


36 


4 


NEVADA 


20 


1 


47 


6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


26 


4 


52 


7 


NEW JERSEY 


143 


6 


569 


21 


NEWfcexiCO 


32 


5 


9 


19 


NEW YORK 


1,054 


147 


856 


li6 


NORTH CAROLINA 


260 


47 


167 


10 


NORTH DAKOTA 


40 


2 


0 


0 


CHID 


271 


30 


1,201 


166 


OKLAHOMA 


96 


7 


183 


19 


OREGON 


248 


26 


0 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


477 


19 


330 


48 


PUERTO RICO 


82 


5 


242 


2 


RHODE ISLAND 


27 


1 


14 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


139 


16 


42 


5 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TENNESSEE 


85 


0 


133 


39 


TEXAS 


634 




470 


30 


UTAH 


102 


4 


220 


15 


VERMONT 


37 


2 


^ 26 


4 


VIRGINIA 


212 


17 ' 


142 


21 


WASHINGTON 


69 


1 


92 


3 


WEST VIRGINIA 


66 


27 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


160 


10 


0 


15 


WTCMING 


31 


1 


48 


0 


AVCRICAN SAMOA 


2 


1 


4 


0 


GUAM 


6 


0 


17 


0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


3 


1 


11 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


1 


5 


2 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


8,599 


631 


8,425 


910 


50 STATES, O.C. k P.R. 


8,588 


628 


8,388 


901 



74 . 


7 


0 


0 


51 


4 


15 


1 


13 


1 


6 


0 


35 


7 


54 


2 


38 


3 


7 


0 


9 


0 


38 


5 


500 


3 


231 


5 


194 


1 


55 


11 


0 


0 


52 


5 


29 


0 


312 


0 


17 


0 


27 


2 


6 


0 


9 


0 


8 


0 


14 


0 


11 


1 


265 


37 


455 


54 


186 


24 


77 


5 


62 


0 


70 


6 


39 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


6 


2 


14 


3 


0 


0 


302 


1 


0 


5 


241 


1 


91 


18 


5 


10 


107 


9 


66 


2 


2 


1 


53 


1 


t5 


0 


18 


1 


40 


3 


16 


15 


75 


7 


78 


10 


94 


15 


155 


25 


loe 


15 


13 


0 


80 


0 


10 


5 


83 


3 


57 


1 


113 


6 


75 


6 


95 


8 


41 


3 


414 


12 


0 


0 


127 


4 


43 


0 


0 


0 


51 


0 


56 


Id 


0 


0 


32 


2 


96 


29 


99 


0 


55 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


19 


1 


8 


2 


14 


4 


10 


3 


12 


2 


17 


14 


15 


2 


20 


2 


279 


6 


57 


2 


4 


5 


3 


1 


12 


2 


79 


14 


377 


64 


341 


47 


43 


0 


92 


0 


63 


2 


19 


1 


12 


1 


21 




498 


0 


0 


71 


63 


8 


35 


3 


3 


0 


45 


2 


140 


12 


133 


22 


137 


6 


183 


12 


0 


0 


273 


8 


20 


0 


31 


0 


49 


2 


3 


0 


52 


0 


7 


0 


78 


15 


26 


6 


76 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


80 


12 


158 


12 


47 


8 


300 


20 


329 


20 


350 


10 


17 


a 

V 


4t 1 


4. 


0/ 


2 


7 


0 


6 


5 


4 


1 


A1 

Ol 


ia 

lU 


53 


7 


1 15 


12 


53 


0 


152 


0 


13 


0 


44 


17 


36 


16 


33 


9 


145 


8 


0 


1 


57 


6 


8 


0 


2 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


4 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


>368 


326 


3,554 


376 


3.602 


261 


»364 


322 


3.551 


374 


3,600 


261 



THE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. ^ INSULAR AREAS AND THE 50 STATES, O.C, AND PUERTO RICO MAY NOT EQUAL 
THE SUM OF THE U.S. INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 



THE FIGURES FOR •'ALL CONDITIONS- WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF FIGURES njR ALL OTHER COLlMiS BECAUSE 
sac STATES COULD NOT APPORTION STAFF ACCORDING TO HAh© I CAPPING COr^lTIW SERVED. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1988. 
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TABLE AC 1 



NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EWLOYEO AND NEEDED 
FOrt SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 

BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

H DEAF-eLINO h 

STATE EMPLOYED NEEDED 



ALABAMA 


9 


1 


ALASKA 


e 


e 


ARIZONA 


1 


0 


ARKANS.AS 


3 


e 


CALIFORNIA 


24 


e 


CO«-Of?ADO 


4 


e 


CCKNECTICUT 


0 


e 


OCLAJNARE 


5 


1 


DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 


5 


e 


FLORIDA 


7 


2 


CeCRGIA 


1 


e 


HAWAII 


1 


e 


IDAHO 


0 


0 


ILLINOIS 


e 


e 




6 


e 


IOWA 


9 


e 


KANSAS 


e 


e 


KENTUCKY 


2 


e 


LOUISIANA 


22 


e 


MAINE 


4 


e 


MARYLAND 


e 


e 


MASSACHUSETTS 


7 


1 


MICHIGAN 


e 


e 


MINNESOTA 


e 


e 


MISSISSIPPI 


3 


e 


MISSOURI 


13 


e 


MONTANA 


e 


e 


NEBRASKA 


e 


e 


NEVADA 


e 


2 


NEW HAM>SHIR£ 


2 


1 


NEW JERSEY 


e 


0 


NEW hCXICO 


e 


2 


NEW YORK 


e 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 


0 


NORTH fXAKOTA 


1 


2 


OHIO 




3 


OKLAHOMA 


e 


0 


OREGON 


9 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


19 


0 


PUERTO RlOO 


15 


0 


nWUc ISLAND 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0 


0 




4 


0 


TEXAS 


42 


15 


UTAH 


6 


1 


VERMONT 


9 


0 


VIRGINIA 


2 


0 


WASHINGTON 


4 


0 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


2 


0 


WISCONSIN 


3 


1 


WirCMiNG 


e 


0 


AI^ICAN SAMOA 


1 


0 


GUAM 


1 


0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 


1 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 






BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


e 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


238 


35 


50 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


236 


34 



THE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS AND THE 50 STATES, D.C, AND PUERTO 
RICO MAY NOT EQUAL THE SUI OF THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF RCUNOING. 

THE FIGURES FOR -ALL CONDITICWS- WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF FIGURES FOR ALL OTHER 
COLlMiS BECAUSE S01€ STATES COULD NOT APPORTION STAFF ACCORDING TO HANDICAPPING 
CONDITION SERVED. 

DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 

(T2E287) 



A-62 
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TABLE AC2 




















SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EWLOYEO AND 


















NEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


1986-87 




















SCHOOL 


OCCUPATIONAL 


RECREATIONAL 


PHYSICAL 










-i ALL 


STAFF 1 


4— SOCIAL WDRKERS- 


f -i THERAPISTS h 4- 


THERAPISTS h 


■i THERAPISTS— f 








STATE 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


E>i**LOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYFD 


NEEDED EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 












AUBAMA 


2.166 


38 


12 


0 


19 




4 




19 


1 








AUSKA 


1.793 


96 


4 


4 


46 


4 


a 




95 


4 








ARIZONA 


2.85e 


169 


92 


0 


66 








i.9 


1 1 








ARKANSAS 


811 


1 12 


4 


2 


3 




A 
V 


A 




A 








CALIFORNIA 


23.388 


396 


79 


\ 


99 


4 




4 


29 


4 








COLORADO 


3.434 


346 


291 


36 


143 




7 


3 




9A 
4U 








CONNECTICUT 


3.926 




173 






















DELAWARE 


968 


4) 


12 


) 


4C4C 




7 


A 
V 


10 


1 








DISTRICT OF COLU«IA 


1.628 


64 


96 


3 


31 


3 


Q 




Q 


1 








aORIDA 


9.173 


1 .167 


367 


39 


126 


44 




Q 


1 AX 


9ft 
40 








GCCROIA 


3.485 


176 


193 


2 


67 


0 


9 






It 
9 








HAMAII 


936 


148 


4) 






0 


A 

u 


A 


18 


7 








IDAHO 


848 


216 


19 






J 


A 

u 


A 


1 A 


0 








laiNOIS 


16.336 


76 


1 .366 


^7 


238 


1 J 


>4 


A 
V 


1o7 


10 








INDIANA 


4.863 


998 


96 


16 


63 


21 


4) 


4 


Al 


17 








IQNA 


3.595 


223 


264 




43 


13 


Q 


A 

V 


29 


lo 








KANSAS 


3.447 


36 


166 


2 


93 


3 






19 


A 
V 








KENTUOOr 


3.226 


264 


27 


4 


33 


^7 


7 




♦0 


A 

9 








LOUISIANA 


8.198 


461 


220 


24 


86 


21 


4 


7 


1(9 


99 
44 








MAINE 


1.319 


69 


42 


2 


37 


7 


4 




9*( 
43 


It 








MfRYLANO 


4.886 


229 


93 


12 


169 


9 


21 


3 


86 










IMSSACHUSETTS 


6.622 


636 


449 


17 


64 


8 






42 


3 








MICHIGAN 


8.262 


361 


872 


33 


262 


8 


26 




229 


) jj 








MllfCSOTA 


5.289 


6 


429 


6 


193 


6 




0 


69 


0 








MISSISSIPPI 


1.612 


119 


31 


2 


6 


2 


11 


0 


6 


4 








MISSOURI 


3.64C 


19 


37 


1 


93 


6 


29 


0 


33 


) 








MONTANA 


639 


114 


8 


6 


7 


1 




6 


8 


) 








NEBRASKA 


995 


11 


11 


3 


16 


1 


6 


6 


26 


) 








NEVADA 


638 


84 


1 


6 


6 


1 


6 


^ 


7 


2 








NEWHMraiiRe 


1.847 


264 


22 


3 


79 


9 


9 


4 


36 


4 








NEW JERSEY 


13.656 


794 


989 


99 


129 


19 


8 


6 


164 


21 








NEW MEXICO 


1.991 


146 


28 


2 


94 


16 


2 


6 


99 


8 








KSW YORK 


21.741 


6 






221 




3 




197 










NORTH CAROLINA 


4.457 


474 


89 


18 


76 


36 


29 


9 


62 


29 








NORTH DAXOTA 


696 


38 


38 


2 


34 


9 


2 


1 


19 


2 








OHIO 


4.188 


484 


6 


5 


194 


48 


19 


4 


172 


29 






cKumt^ 


2.239 


1.664 


16 


3 


29 


791 


14 


6 


37 


8 








OREGON 


2.841 


239 


11 


9 


46 


4 


1 


1 


36 


8 








PENNSYLVANIA 


9.758 


8 


177 


6 


Iif2 


6 


173 


6 


138 


3 








PUERTO RICO 


1.676 


192 


98 


12 


36 


16 


6 


3 


16 


13 








RHODE ISLAND 


'1 .285 


14 


64 


1 


19 


2 


6 


6 


18 


6 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


2.784 


372 


98 


8 


24 


6 


3 


6 


22 


13 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


681 


87 


9 


2 


46 


13 


1 


d 


43 


3 








TENNESSEE 


4.629 


4 


69 


6 


29 


6 


16 


6 


66 


0 








TEXAS 


3.877 


976 


12 


26 


23 


26 


13 


6 


K 


16 








UTAH 


1.564 


94 


5S 


1 


16 


) 


2 




19 


4 








VEIWDNT 


296 


49 


5 


\ 


6 


1 


2 






1 








VIRGINIA 


6.926 


339 


344 


3S 


134 


16 


13 


\ 


111 










WASHINGTON 


3.662 


42 


43 


1 


114 


16 




6 


49 


14 








VCST VIRGINIA 


1.743 


191 


7 


6 


16 


9 


6 


6 


13 


6 








WISCONSIN 


4.344 


632 


396 


23 


126 


36 




6 


167 


39 








VinrGMING 


928 


76 


71 


1 


29 


4 




1 


16 


6 








AXCRICAN SAMOA 


24 


e 


1 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 








GUAM 


168 


39 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 




3 


2 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 


31 


66 


A 


4 


3 


2 


6 


1 


1 


2 








TRUST TERRITORIES 




























VIRGIN ISUNDS 


















_ 


_ 








GUR» OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


466 


42 


8 


6 


1 


4 


6 


0 


2 


2 








U»S» tc INSULAR AREAS 


223.696 


12.294 


7.699 


443 


3.936 


1.294 


936 


97 


2.619 


468 






- 


90 STATES, D»C. k P.R. 


222.473 


12.111 


7.643 


437 


3.922 


1.286 


929 


94 


2.669 


462 








THE TOTAL FTE FOfl THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS AND THE 50 STATES. D.C.. AND PUERTO RICO MAY NOT EOUAL 












THE SUM OF THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 




















THE TOTAL FOR ALL SCHOOL STAFF DOES NOT EOUAL THE SUM OF THE SCHOOL STAFF CATEGORIES BECAUSE SOC 












STATES REPORTED TOTAL FTE NEEDED INSTEAD OF FTE NEEDED FOR EACH CATEGORY. 


















DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 


988. 


























(T2A?87) 


























ERIC 










A- 
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TABLE AC2 



SCHOOt STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND 
NEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1986-67 



-TEACHER AIDES 



PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
—TEACHER? > 



SUPERVISORS/ 
ADMINISTRATORSh- 



OT^R 
N0N-IN3TM)CTI0NAL 
A STAFF 1- 



-fSYCHOLOClSTS— »• 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAKARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 

FLORIDA 

CCORQIA 

HAMAIl 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCJOr 

LOUISIANA 

UAINE 

MARYLAM) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mh:HIGAN 

MlltCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

t^TANA 

NEBRASKA 

NeVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWICXICO 

NOV YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRCINIA 

VIASHINOTON 

!«ST VIRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AJiCRICAM S«MOA 

COAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLVNDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



EI^PLOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


1 vIZS 


14 


38 


5 


187 




1 


448 


3 


857 


34 


7 


2 


56 


0 


535 


0 


1*655 


96 


62 


2 


118 


7 


286 


11 


0/g 


5^ 


6 


0 


96 


8 


238 


40 


17*703 


257 


685 


11 


859 


7 


1*442 


29 


1 * /90 


167 


67 


10 


165 


8 


489 


30 


1 *873 




223 


~ 


86 


- 


396 


- 


371 


16 


24 


2 


40 


4 


210 


2 


JU 


37 


28 


8 


74 


1 


301 


7 


^* / vO 


673 


102 


18 


447 


53 


1*792 


161 


2*024 


son 


19 


1 


317 


7 


222 


12 




IV 


7 


7 


14 


0 


280 


4 




180 


0 


0 


42 


3 


0 


0 


9*042 


0 


122 


1 


752 


1 


2*304 


1 


2*643 


225 


34 


4 


378 


46 


1*032 


163 


2*199 


0 7 


20 


6 


165 


12 


411 


46 


2,5C2 


4 


28 


4 


142 


2 


79 


0 


1 *331 


OO 


67 


2 


163 


6 


825 


69 


3,808 


1 iC 


349 


63 


285 


29 


2*505 


43 


860 


18 


1 1 


0 


106 


6 


67 


1 


2* 157 


75 




5 


252 


7 


1*419 


77 


3,536 


469 


95 


7 


322 


26 


1*007 


60 


4*876 


153 


81 


6 


591 


27 


412 


8 


3*047 




212 


a 


195 


0 


488 


0 


386 


66 




A 
U 


168 


14 


229 


7 


2*156 






A 

u 


231 


3 


126 


1 


453 


32 


in 


17 


32 


27 


6 


2 


801 


Q 




A 

u 


39 


0 




0 


394 


51 


)4 




23 


5 


61 


2 


956 


145 


18 


7 


156 


19 


183 


23 


4,013 


225 


270 


10 


663 


46 


2*557 


55 


1*139 


47 


38 


A 
V 


117 


21 


235 


5 


1 1 * 445 




1 , a99 




2,960 


~ 


3,590 


— 


2*347 


249 


21 


6 


257 


20 


1,008 


40 


360 






0 


65 


3 


51 


4 


1 ,800 






18 


396 


34 


0 


26 


774 


/ 1 


nx 


8 


177 


12 


544 


43 


1 ,661 


106 




20 


129 


3 


562 


12 


5 186 


2 


181 


e 


862 


0 


1,592 


0 


760 


Jo 


93 


14 


120 


13 


231 


32 




9 


116 


6 


54 


0 


251 


1 


\ 541 




163 


2 


196 


26 


320 


19 




51 


18 


2 


85 


5 


0 


0 


2 335 


0 


70 


e 


198 


2 


728 


0 






54 


0 


1,050 


10 




0 


969 




10 


0 


77 


3 


155 


0 
1 


56 


30 


14 


3 


44 


4 


43 


3,146 


179 


176 


5 


356 


15 


1,308 


16 


1,723 


4 




1 


186 


0 




2 


1,020 


99 


13 


2 


107 


7 


314 


19 


2,448 


330 


338 


17 


220 


17 


0 


36 
1 


477 


36 


15 


A 
V 


38 


4 


57 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


8 


0 


87 


12 


1 


1 


3 


0 


45 


4 


11 


25 


0 


4 


0 


2 


1 


4 


































262 


13 


0 


0 


39 


6 


39 


2 


19,270 


5,695 


5,614 


302 


14,896 


579 


31,431 


1,120 


18,906 


5,645 


5,613 


297 


14,853 


571 


31,338 


1,110 



190 
95 
327 
13 
1,748 
321 
209 
75 
86 
499 
345 
7 
92 
1,151 
.340 
324 
323 
114 
272 
56 
175 
42J 
790 
346 
35 
24 
99 
89 
85 
102 
977 
39 
2,101 
267 
33 
984 
162 
102 
627 
48 
113 
226 
16 
250 
275 
124 
12 
426 
476 
120 
536 
35 
0 
8 
1 



15 

16,725 
16,701 



9 
2 
17 
1 

27 
35 

7 
1 

32 
22 
4 
10 
16 
14 
28 
8 
15 
40 
9 
7 
44 
40 
0 
5 
0 
11 
0 
7 
7 
55 
17 

38 

5 
68 
26 

8 

0 

10 

0 
33 

1 

2 
20 

4 

1 

32 

7 
19 
65 

0 

0 

3 

0 



4 

834 

827 




THE TOTAL HE FOR THE U.S. A INSULAR AREAS AND THE 50 STATES, D.C., AND PUERTO RICO MAY NOT EOUAL 
T»€ SU4 OF THE U*S. & INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF ROWOINC* 

T>€ TOTAL FOR ALL SCHOOL STAFF DOES NOT EOUAL THE SttI OF THE SCHOOL STAFF CATEGORIES BECAUSE SOC 
STATES REPORTED TOTAL FTE NEEDED INSTEAD OF FTE NEEDED FOR EAC« CATEGORY. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1* 1988. 

(T2A287) 



A-64 
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TJkBLE AC2 



SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EU»LOYEO AND 
NEEDED TO SERVE Ki^lCAPPED CHILOREN FOR SCHOOL YEM 1986-67 



VOCATIOfUL 
WORK-STUDY EDUCATION 
■HOJACMKTIC STAFF+ -i — BIOLOGISTS— f H COORDINATORS— f H TEACHERS h H COUNSELORS 1- 

STATE EWLOYEO NEEDED EWUJtED NEEDED EWLOVED NEEDED E>*'LOYED NEEDED EkPLOYED NEEDED 



ALASAm 


7 


2 


10 


A 

V 


£ 


A 

0 


24 


0 


11 


2 


ALASKA 


17 










f 


16 


0 


18 


4 


ARIZOKA 


20 


0 


12 


* 1 


27 


4 


04 


o 


129 


12 
0 


ARKANSAS 


4a 


5 


2 




2 


1 


14 


0 


4 


CALIFORNIA 


254 


2 


90 


) 


124 


3 




A 

V 




1 


COLORADO 


5 


0 


32 


3 


70 


10 








0 


CONNECTICUT 


79 
















518 




OELAVKAAe 


51 


1 


1 


0 


7 




Jl 


4 


42 


3 


DISTRICT OF COllMStA 


28 


0 


3 


0 


) ) 


0 




A 
U 


26 


3 


FLORIDA 


508 


49 


31 




69 




194 


18 


237 


15 


GEORGIA 


43 




31 


0 


25 


2 


100 


8 


9 


0 


Hmil 


165 


50 


4 


\ 


7 


24 






0 


0 


IDAHO 


0 


e 


3 


Q 


10 


4 


0 


0 


0 
1 


ILLINOIS 


51 


0 


38 


Q 






loo 


4 


417 


IHOIAKA 


27 




21 


5 


47 


1 1 


62 


12 


17 


9 


IQKA 


e 


0 


64 


4 


15 


7 


51 


1 


A 


0 


KANSAS 


14 


0 


17 


0 


17 


Q 


oo 


A 
V 




2 


KENTUCKY 


69 


8 


8 


3 


23 


0 


263 


13 


163 


25 


IJOUISIANA 


354 


3d 


27 


1 


27 


2 


124 


3 


OV 


5 


UAINE 


27 


0 


3 


1 


5 


0 


26 




oo 


1 1 


lURYLANO 


68 


2 


22 


e 


98 


) 


1 /o 


6 


88 


19 


MASSACHUSETTS 














/o 




12 
4 


0 

A 

0 


MICHIGAN 


e 


0 


17 


3 


^8 


2 


) y 




Ml^tCSOTA 


_ 


0 


19 


0 


89 




180 






MISSISSIPPI 


68 


7 


6 


3 




Q 


42 




1 4 


2 


MISSOURI 


279 


11 


12 


2 


0 


Q 




a 
U 


67 


0 


MDNTAKA 


e 


1 


3 




2 


2 


8 


8 




11 

0 


NEBRASKA 


0 


4 


0 


0 




Q 


A 

u 


0 


0 


NEVADA 


5 


) 


4 


2 


o 
O 


3 


6 


3 


)9 




NEWKAM>SHIRE 


48 


5 


2 




Q 


4 


77 


22 


153 


10 


NEW JERSEY 


1.298 


59 


30 


Q 


I'M 




517 


8 


1,782 


43 

0 


NEwmcxico 


170 


23 


12 


2 


4 


2 


OO 


3 


13 


NEW YORK 






8 
















UOm CAROLINA 


94 


9 


27 


4 


K 

3 


0 


62 


5 


91 


5 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3 




5 




e 
O 


1 


43 


3 


15 
0 


5 


OHIO 


45 


0 


25 






18 


146 

88 


6 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


55 


10 


7 


0 


30 


8 


9 


192 


16 


OREOON 


74 




»y> 
a£ 


3 


7 


5 


54 


10 




6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


167 




JO 


0 


64 


0 


136 


0 


261 


0 
12 


PUERTO Rico 


wt 


5 


6 


2 


0 


0 


152 


26 
1 


12 


RHOOe ISLAND 


93 


a 

V 


\ 

w 


0 


14 


\ 


17 


66 


0 
3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


M 


1 


8 


2 


4 


2 


196 


14 


3 




0 


0 


4 


0 


5 


0 


2 


3 


16 


7 




89 


0 


20 


0 


15 


0 


80 


0 


80 


0 
0 


TPVAC 


1 •584 


20 




0 


500 


50 




20 
0 


372 


UTAH 


8 


1 


21 


e 


7 


0 


11 


35 




VERMONT 


3 


1 


2 


0 


8 


4 


21 


0 


25 


0 




142 


5 


26 


0 


26 


8 


494 


15 


203 


10 

1 


KASHI NOTCH 




1 




1 




0 




2 


17 


y^tJ VIRGINIA 


69 


14 


6 


0 


9 




38 


y y 


0 


1 


WISCONSIN 


154 


14 


3 


2 


8 


18 


4 


4 


11 


36 


WfOMir^G 


68 


10 


7 


0 


9 


3 


18 


0 


69 

0 


11 

0 
0 


AJCRICAN SA^, 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


GUAM 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


8 
1 


2 


0 
0 


NORTHEP^i MARIANAS 


4 


6 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 




TRUST TERRITORIES 




















6 


VIRGIN ISU/OS 






















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


13 


5 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


6,347 


413 


768 


57 


1,857 


388 


4,406 


284 


5,645 


303 


M STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


6,329 


400 


764 


54 


1,854 


3C4 


4,389 


278 


5,631 


292 



THE T0TA4. FTE FOR TIC U.S. k INSULAR AREAS AMD THE 50 STATES, D.C, AHO PUERTO RICO UAY NOT EQUAL 
THE SOI OF THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS flECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 

THE TOTAL FOR AU SCHOOL STAFF DOES NOT EQUAL THE $U< OF THE SCHOOL STAFF CATEGORIES BECAUSE SCfc€ 
STATES REPORTED TOTAL HE NEEDED INSTEAD OF FTE >CE0£O FOR EACH CATEOOfTY. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 




(T2A287) 

A.65 S13 



TABLE AC? 



SCHOOL STAFF OT«R TKW SPECIAU EOUCATICN TEACHERS OJPUSftC W 
NEEDED TO SERVE HAH)ICAPPED CHIII«EN FOR SCHOOL YEAR 198^/ 

SUPERVISORS/ 
ADMINISTRATORS 
A (SEA) 



STATE EWPLOYG) NEEDED 



ALABMM 


21 


1 


AUSKA 


1 


0 


ARIZOiA 


8 


1 


ARKA^<SAS 


6 


0 


CALIFORHIA 


7 


0 


OOLORAOO 


U 


0 


CONNECTICUT 




^ 


OEUKARE 


2 


0 


DISTRICT OF COllJ^QIA 


26 


0 


aCRIO^ 


3« 


5 


GEORGIA 


26 


4 


HAWAII 


9 




IDAHO 


Q 


0 


ILLINOIS 


6C 




INDIANA 


e 


0 


lOlXA 


23 


0 


KANSAS 


20 


0 


KEKtUCKT 


89 


3 


lOUISIAHA 


0 


0 


UAINE 


17 


4 




Q 




W^SSACHUSETTS 


G 


0 


MICHIGAN 


5 


5 


MINNESOTA 


36 


Q 


MISSISSIPPI 


Q 




MISSOURI 


3 


0 


MONTANA 


Q 




NEBRASKA 


23 


2 


NEVADA 






NEW HAMPStHRC 


10 


Q 


for JERSTf 


133 


0 


h€H ICXIOO 


10 


0 


NEW YORK 


1 




N0R7H CAROL IHA 


71 


10 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4 


6 


OHIO 


e 


e 


OKLAHCKM 


29 




OREGON 


16 


4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


23 


3 


PUERTO RICO 


23 


4 


RHOCC ISLAND 


13 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


16 


1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


8 


0 


TENNESSEE 


28 


0 


TEXAS 




0 


UTAH 


t* 


0 


VERMONT 


4 


0 


VIRGINIA 


IS 


0 


WASHINGTON 


394 




VCST VIRGINIA 


12 


3 


WISCONSIN 


40 


0 


WirOMlNG 


6 


0 


/XCRICAN SAMOA 


2 


0 


GUAM 


2 


0 


NORTICRN MARIANAS 


8 


2 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 






eUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


1.302 


63 


58 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


1,347 


63 



T« TOTAL HE FOR TJC U.S. k INSULAR AREAS AND THE 58 STATES. D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WAY NOT tOUAL 
THE SUi OF THE U.S. k INSULAR AREAS BCCAUSE OF ROUNDING. 

TfC TOTAL FOR ALL SCHOOL STAFF DOCS fOT EOU^L T« SU4 OF T« SCHOOL STAFF CATEGORIES BECAUSE $GJC 
STATES REPORTED TOTAL HE NEEDED INSTEAD OF HE NEEDED FOR EACH CATEGORY. 

DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1. 1988. 

(T2A287) 
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A-67 
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TABLE ADl 

HU«ER OF STUDENTS IC YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATION<M. SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



ALL CONDITIONS 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 






TOTAL 




WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BASIS 


EXITING 


STATE 


DIPLCM\ 


CERTIFICATION 


ACE 


OUT 


' £XIT 


THE SYSTEM 


ALA3W 


1,468 


1.466 


110 


977 


324 


4.279 


ALASKA 


275 


30 


0 


196 


92 


993 


ARIZONA 


962 


72 


97 


589 


277 


1.997 


ARKANSAS 


1.398 


311 


99 


416 


86 


2.306 


CALIFORNIA 


2.882 


1.824 


639 


1.557 


3.097 


9.999 


COLORADO 


1.246 


91 


72 


433 


125 


1.967 


CONNECTICUT 


4.954 


480 


129 


49 


195 


9.803 


DELAVURE 


358 


93 


21 


200 


42 


714 


DISTRICT OF COLUUBIA 


74 


124 


4 


49 


26 


^77 


FLORIDA 


3.358 


902 


149 


1.350 


553 




GEORGIA 


1,3^ 


1.147 


28 


1.700 


314 




HAWAII 


221 


109 


23 


51 


7a 


474 


IDAHO 


369 


72 


7 


167 


31 




ILLINOIS 


6.561 


189 


676 


4 369 


a 


1 1 ,787 


INDIANA 


3.120 


374 


202 


1 288 


^^7 


9.321 


IOWA 


1.798 


203 


32 


620 




3. 141 


KANSAS 


1,355 


81 


20 


596 


112 


2.124 


KENTUCKY 


1*876 


211 


39 




249 


3.397 


LOUISIANA 


839 


1.169 


102 




991 


3.822 


AMINE 


720 


46 


16 




69 


1.273 


UARYLAND 


877 


52 


197 


749 


1.926 


3,401 


UASSACHUSETTS 


3*818 






1 .703 




9,794 


MICHIGAN 


7,597 


972 


46 




70 


10.938 


MINNESOTA 


3,339 


1.308 




981 


344 


9.981 


MISSISSIPPI 


599 


1.973 


on 

OW 


991 


120 


2.923 


MISSOURI 


2,848 


564 


la J 


1.972 


1.402 


6,882 


MONTANA 


333 


73 


13 


69 


73 


563 


NEBRASKA 


1,098 


296 


2 


68 


363 


1.827 


NEVADA 


227 


182 


1A 


47 


0 


472 


NEW HAAiPSHIRE 


328 


1 w 


39 


490 


64 


986 


NEW JERSEY 




A 
V 


130 


2.712 


408 


9,088 


NEW ICXICO 




QO 


24 


302 


101 


1,480 


NEW YORK 


9,136 


3.067 


991 


ft i77 


0 


17.271 


NORTH CAROLIHA 


2,722 


869 




1 .407 


224 


5.375 


NORTH DAKOTA 


486 


197 


1 / 


139 


46 


765 


OHIO^ 


6«364 




312 


1 ,749 


2.143 


11.523 


OKLAHOUA 


1.186 


29 


la 
IB 


299 


102 


1.498 


OREGON 


349 


183 




308 


8.879 


9.642 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2,696 


528 


4tOO 


1 .369 


2,684 


7.501 


PUERTO RICO 


76 


64 




369 


70 


702 


RHODE ISLAND 




V 


30 


593 


279 


1.467 


SOUTH CAROLIHA 


1,010 


T>A. 


• W/ 


922 


298 


3.061 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


292 


J/Q 


47 


88 


192 


995 


TENNESSEE 


120 


140 


3 


564 


299 


1.086 


TEXAS 


4.097 


3. 1 lO 


0 


3.254 


0 


12.424 


UTAH 


1.027 


46 


22 


979 


299 


1.933 


VERMONT 


268 


18 


4 


176 


13 


479 


VIRGINU 


2.084 


919 


120 


1.299 


203 


4.625 


fWSnlNGTON 


591 


89 


70 


434 


201 


1.341 


V€ST VIRGINIA 


1.448 


31 


24 


827 


167 


2.497 


WI£COP»SIN 


2.922 


303 


101 


679 


267 


3.872 


WrOMIMG 


314 


26 


2 


58 


41 


441 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


1 


1 


0 


11 


1 


14 


GUAM 














NORTHERN MARIANAS 


6 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


91 


20 


4 


109 


90 


314 


U.S. H INSULAR AREAS 


96.210 


27;359 


9.391 


52.571 


27.999 


209,442 


56 STATES. O.C. k P.R, 


96.118 


27.334 


9.347 


52.491 


27.864 


209.114 



OATA AS OF OCTOeeR 1. 1988. 
(T8A1B7) 

A-68 
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TABLE ADl 



PERCGiTACE OF STUOQJS 16 YEARS AM) OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



ALL CONDITIONS 



STATE 


GRADUATED GRADUATED 
WITH THROUGH 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION 


REACHED 
MAXIMLM 
AGE 


DROPPED 
OUT 


OTHER BASt 
OF EXIT 


ALASMU 


32.90 


34.12 


2.57 


22.83 


7.57 


ALASKA 


49.73 


5.42 


0.00 


28.21 


16.64 


ARIZONA 


49.16 


3.68 


2.91 


30.10 


14.15 


ARKANSAS 


60.62 


13.49 


4.12 


18.04 


3.73 


CALIFORNIA 


28,83 


18.25 


6.35 


15.58 


30.99 


COUORADO 


63.35 


4.63 


3.66 


22.01 


6.35 


CONNECTICUT 


85.37 


8.27 


2.15 


0.84 


3.36 


DELANARE 


50.14 


13.03 


2.94 


28.01 


5.88 


DISTRICT OF COLUfilA 


26.71 


44.77 


1.44 


17.69 


9.39 


aORlOA 


56.84 


8.50 


2.45 


22.85 


9.36 


GOXtGIA 


30.39 


25.04 


0.61 


37.11 


6.85 


HAKAII 


46.62 


23.00 


4.85 


10.76 


14.77 


IDAHO 


56.85 


11.21 


1.09 


26.01 


4.83 


ILLINOIS 


55.66 


1.57 


5.74 


37.03 


0.00 


INDIANA 


58.64 


7.03 


3.80 


24.21 


6.33 


lOIKA 


57.24 


6.46 


1.02 


19.74 


15.54 


KANSAS 


63.79 


3.81 


0.94 


26.18 


5.27 


KENTUCKY 


55.88 


6.29 


1.04 


29.49 


7.30 


LOUISIANA 


21.95 


30.59 


2.67 


29.33 


15.46 




56.56 


3.61 


1.26 


33.46 


5.11 


MARYLAND 


25.79 


1.53 


5.79 


22.02 


44.87 


IMSSACHUSETTS 


65.90 




4.71 


29.39 


_ 


MICHIGAN 


69.46 


8.89 


0.42 


20.60 


0.64 


MlhtCSOTA 


55.83 


21.87 


0.15 


16.40 


5.75 


MISSISSIPPI 


19.12 


53.81 


2.74 


20.22 


4.11 


MISSOURI 


%1 .27 


8.20 


1.51 


28.65 


20.37 


lONTANA 


59.15 


12.97 


2.66 


12.26 


12.97 


tCBRASKA 


60.10 


16.20 


0.11 


3.72 


19.87 


leVAOA 


48.09 


38.56 


3.39 


9.96 


0.00 


NEW KAW>SHIRE 


33.27 


11 .05 


3.55 


45.64 


6.49 


NEW JERSEY 


64.24 


0.00 


1.43 


29.84 


4.49 


NEW IbCXICO 


CO • 




1.62 


20.41 


6.82 


f£W YORK 


tA. 


1 / . /O 


3.42 


49.03 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 




16.17 


2.85 


26.18 


4.17 


NORTH DAKOTA 


tV\ CI 


20.52 


2.22 


18.17 


6.01 


CHID 


MM. OT 


8.32 


2.71 


15.14 


18.60 


OKLAHQM 


/<J.<M 


1.67 


0.67 


17.02 


6.81 


OREGON 




1 en 


0.03 


3.19 


92.09 


PEMiSYLVANIA 


35.41 




3.5*. 


18 20 


35.78 


PUERTO RICO 


10.83 


9.12 


18.09 


51.99 


9.97 


RHODE ISLAND 


41 .51 


0.00 


2.04 


37.70 


18.75 


SOUTH CAROLINA 






3.50 


30.12 


9.74 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


29.35 


37.79 


4.72 


8.84 


19.30 


TENNESSEE 


11 .05 


12.89 


0.28 


51.93 


23.85 


TEXAS 


32.65 


41.15 


0.00 


26.19 


0.00 


UTAH 


53.13 


2.38 


1.14 


29.95 


13.40 


VERVCNT 


55.95 


3.76 


0.84 


36.74 


2.71 


VIRGINIA 


45.86 


19.87 


2.59 


28.09 


4.39 




41 .09 


6.34 


5.22 


32.36 


14.99 


VeST VIRGINIA 


57.99 


1.24 


0.96 


33.12 


6.69 




65.13 


7.83 


2.61 


17.54 


6.90 


WrOMING 


71.20 


5.90 


0.45 


13.15 


9.30 


AJCRICAN SAMOA 


7.14 


7.14 


0.00 


78.57 


7.14 


GUAM 












NCRTHEmi U^RIAHAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


28.98 


6.37 


1.27 


34.71 


28.66 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


45.94 


13.06 


2.55 


25.10 


13.35 


50 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


45.96 


13.07 


2.56 


25.08 


13.32 



SCfcC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
.i^.cM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTIONS FDR T»« U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 50 STATES. D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUy| TO 100 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 

(9AAaiB:R£PieA3) 



A-69 



317 



TABLE ADl 

hWWBER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEW 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



l£ARNINO DISABLED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 






TOTAL 




WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIIUI 


DROPPED 


OTHER BASIS 


EXITING 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


CERTSFICATION 


AC£ 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


THE SYSTEM 


ALABAAiA 


879 


135 


14 


369 


113 


1.510 


ALASKA 


247 


24 


6 


142 


68 


481 


AHiZONA 


691 


21 


7 


372 


160 


1,151 


ARKANSAS 


819 


124 


6 


223 


56 


1,222 


CALIFORNIA 


1.614 


1,021 


356 


872 


1,735 


5,598 


COLORADO 


694 


18 


0 


199 


58 


969 


COrtCCTICUT 


2,872 


104 


24 


16 


81 


3,097 


OELAXARC 


264 


28 


0 


97 


22 


411 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


62 


3 


0 


38 


23 


126 


FLORIDA 


1,599 


101 


25 


727 


258 


2,710 


GEORGIA 


771 


129 


1 


543 


126 


1,564 


HKKAW 


13S 


46 


5 


22 


17 


225 


IDAHO 


216 


27 


1 


123 


23 


390 


ILLINOIS 


3,327 


18 


26 


1,222 


6 


*,587 


INDIANA 


1,491 


14 


10 


554 


142 


2,211 


IQKA 


962 


49 


0 


240 


224 


1,475 


KANSAS 


809 


32 


e 


262 


46 


1,149 


V fun ^^^v 

KtNTUCKY 


975 


12 


2 


436 


99 


1,518 


UaJISIANA 


596 


485 


10 


653 


221 


1,965 




369 


12 


2 


163 


24 


570 




332 


0 


0 


422 


722 


1,476 




1,327 




96 


602 


- 


2,025 




5,038 


475 


0 


968 


17 


6,498 




1*319 


644 


2 


568 


297 


2,830 




447 


794 


16 


368 


54 


1,619 




1 ,546 


124 


16 


920 


704 


3,310 


MONTANA 


2S2 


27 


4 


48 


55 


386 




656 


119 


0 


40 


166 


981 


fCVADA 




125 


0 


37 


6 


364 




249 


65 


6 


275 


34 


629 


NEW JFR<;FY 


3,730 


0 


22 


1,457 


237 


5,446 


NEW LEXrcO 




14 


0 


204 


45 


845 


NEW YORK 




749 


277 


5,037 


6 


9,717 


NORTH CAROLIMA 




184 


1 


683 


62 


2,688 


NORTH DAKOTA 




122 


4 


116 


38 


660 


OHIO 


2,493 


267 


12 


1,171 


252 


4,195 


OKLAHOMA 


675 


17 


2 


168 


64 


926 


OREGON 


10 


0 


0 


7 


192 


209 




735 


37 


14 


361 


644 


1.791 


PI FRTO P 1 ro 


24 


3 


7 


28 


9 


71 




502 


0 


1 


416 


177 


1,696 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


20 


10 


2 


2 


0 


34 


cot IT\J A ft l/AT ft 

bWm DAKOTA 


170 


265 


21 


45 


102 


663 


TE»£SScE 


87 


78 


0 


363 


164 


692 


TEXAS 


3,072 


3,162 


0 


2,213 


0 


8,447 


UTAH 


561 


5 


1 


176 


59 


742 


VERMONT 


118 


6 


0 


73 


9 


206 


VIRGINIA 


1,559 


164 


2 


647 


102 


2 474 


VCASHINGTON 


382 


48 


26 


311 


118 


879 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


QA1 
jrW 1 


6 


0 


423 


92 


1,422 


WISCONSIN 


1,412 


74 


1 


249 


90 


1,826 


VfrCUING 


215 


19 


0 


39 


27 


360 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 














NORTHERN IbWRIANAS 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BOR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


73 


10 


2 


84 


59 


228 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


53,713 


10,016 


1,012 


25,728 


8,015 


98,484 


Se STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


53,640 


10,606 


1,010 


25,644 


7,956 


98,256 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 
<T8A187) 

^ A-703ig 

ERIC • 

&lffliff!lff!ffTlliiU 



TABLE ADl 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDOCATSONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY8ASIS OF EXIT 

LEARNING DISABLED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH THROUGH IaIOCIMUM CROPPED OTHER BASIS 

STATE DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE OUT OF EXIT 



ALABAMA 


58.21 


8.94 


0.93 


24.44 


7.48 


ALASKA 


51.35 


4.99 


0.00 


29.52 


14.14 




56.56 


1.82 


0.61 


32.32 


8.69 


AR}CANSAS 


67.02 


10.15 


0.49 


18.25 


4.09 


CALIFORNIA 


28.83 


18.24 


6.36 


15.58 


30.99 


COLORADO 


71.62 


1.86 


0.00 


20.54 


5.99 


CONNECTICUT 


92.73 


3.36 


0.77 


0.52 


2.62 


DELA»AKE 


64.23 


6.81 


0.00 


23.60 


5.35 


DISTRICT OF COLllMeiA 


49.21 


2.38 


0.00 


30.16 


18.25 


FLORIDA 


59.60 


3,73 


0.92 


26.83 


9.52 


GEORGIA 


49.30 


8.25 


0.66 


34.72 


7.67 


KAIKAII 


60.00 


20.44 


2.22 


9.78 


7.56 


IDAHO 


55.38 


6.92 


0.26 


31.54 


5.90 


ILLINOIS 


72.53 


0.39 


0.44 


26.64 


0.00 


INDIANA 


67.44 


0.63 


0.45 


25.06 


6.42 


lOKA 


65.22 


3.32 


0.00 


16.27 


15.19 


KANSAS 


70.41 


2.79 


0.00 


22.80 


4.00 


KENTUCKY 


64.23 


0.79 


0.13 


28.33 


6.52 


LOUISIANA 


30.33 


24.68 


0.51 


33.23 


11.25 


MAINE 


64.74 


2.11 


0.35 


28.60 


4.21 


MARYLAND 


22.49 


0.00 


0.00 


28.59 


48.92 


Ui^SSACHUSETTS 


65.53 


- 


4.74 


29.73 


- 


MICHIGAN 


77.53 


7.31 


0.00 


14.90 


0.26 


MINNESOTA 


46.61 


22.76 


0.07 


20.07 


10.49 


MISSISSIPPI 


27.61 


49.04 


0.99 


19.02 


3.34 


MISSOURI 


46.71 


3.75 


0.48 


27.79 


21.27 


MONTANA 


65.28 


6.99 


1.04 


12.44 


14.25 


NEBRASKA 


66.87 


12.13 


0.00 


4.68 


16.92 


NEVADA 


55.49 


34.34 


0.00 ^ 


10.16 


0.00 


NEW KA&PSHIRE 


39.59 


10.33 


0.95 


43.72 


5.41 


NEW JERSEY 


68.49 


0.00 


0.40 


26.75 


4.35 


NEW kCXICO 


68.88 


1.66 


0.00 


24.14 


5.33 


NEW YORK 


37.60 


7.71 


2.85 


51.84 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


65.40 


6.85 


0.04 


25.41 


2.31 


NORTH DAKOTA 


53.33 


20.33 


0.67 


19.33 


6.33 


OHIO 


59.43 


6.36 


0.29 


27.91 


6.01 


OKLAHOMA 


72.8d 


1.84 


0.22 


18.14 


6.91 


CREOCN 


4.78 


0.00 


0.00 


3.35 


91.87 


PENNSYLVANIA 


41.04 


2.07 


0.78 


20.16 


35.96 


PUERTO RICO 


33.80 


4.23 


9.86 


39.44 


12.68 


RHOOt ISLAND 


45.80 


0.03 


0.09 


37.96 


16.15 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


58.82 


29.41 


5.88 


5.88 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


28.19 


43.95 


3.48 


7.46 


16.92 


TEJtCSSEE 


12.57 


11.27 


0.00 


52.46 


23.70 


TEXAS 


36.37 


37.43 


0.00 


26.20 


0.00 


UTAH 


67.52 


0.67 


0.13 


23.72 


7.95 


VERMONT 


57.28 


2.91 


0.00 


35.44 


4.37 


VIRGINIA 


63.02 


6.63 


0.08 


26.15 


4.12 


WASHINGTON 


43.46 


5.46 


2.28 


35.38 


13.42 


WEST VIRGINIA 


63.36 


0.42 


0.00 


29.75 


6.47 


WISCONSIN 


77.33 


4.05 


0.05 


13.64 


4.93 


mCMING 


71.67 


6.33 


0.00 


13.60 


9.60 


AJLCRICAN SAMOA 
























NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


32.02 


4.39 


0.88 


36.84 


25.88 


U.S. ^ INSULAR AREAS 


54.54 


10.17 


1.03 


26.12 


8.14 


59 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


54.59 


10.18 


1.03 


26.10 


8.10 



Sa€ STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 50 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SIM TO 100 PERCENT. 




DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SMAaiB:R£fM8A3) 



A-71 



319 



TABLE ADl 

NU4BER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIOtWL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



GRADUATED GRAOUAJEO REACHED 
WITH THROUGH MAXIMM 

DIPLOMA ceRTIFICATION ACE 



TOTAL 

DROPPED OTHER BASIS EXITING 
OUT OF EXIT THE SYSTEM 



ALASAm 

ALASKA 

ARjZOriA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAKARC 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

aORIDA 

CSORGIA 

HAMAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ICWA 

KVfSAS 

KENTUCKY 

UXJISIANA 

UAlrC 

MARYLAND 

UASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW J^ICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CARCCIMA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAhaiA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

IfCST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

Se STATES, D.C. k P.R. 



31 


16 


0 




14 


68 


4 


e 


9 




o 


7 


20 


7 


1 






47 


18 


2 


12 ' 




1 


34 


722 


457 


159 


390 


774 


2,502 


17 


e 


e 


4 


0 


'91 


87 


7 


0 


9 


3 


Q7 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


224 


10 


3 


44 


20 


301 


3S 


20 


1 


33 


\ 


90 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


10 


7 


0 


0 


4 


0 


\ \ 


139 


0 


2 


45 


0 


186 


284 


23 


3 


48 


5 


361 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


17 


10 


3 


4 


1 


35 


41 


16 


1 


22 


4 


84 


36 


12 


0 


31 


41 


120 


13 


1 


0 


2 


\ 


^7 


157 


0 


0 


28 


122 


307 


865 


_ 


63 


392 




1 320 


191 


0 


0 


135 


0 


326 


1.654 


58 


e 


225 


a 


1 ,00/ 


43 


19 


1 


13 


4 




148 


6 


4 


70 


o« 


258 


8 


5 


0 


8 


0 


1 J 


12 


0 




0 


Q 


21 


e 


5 




A 
V 


A 
V 


5 


12 


t 




7 


2 


22 


124 


0 




9ft 


A 

V 


ISO 


133 


2 


A 


in 


9 


168 


48 




O 


48 


8 


105 


35 


5 


A 
V 


13 


8 


61 


2 




A 
V 


« 

1 


8 


9 


63 


4 


A 
V 


4 


12 


83 


10 




A 
V 


Z 


3 


15 


1 


9 


0 


0 


2 


3 


n 


143 


£ 


172 


1 ,030 


1 ,358 


2 


A 
V 


1 


2 


2 


7 


14 


A 
V 


0 


8 


7 


29 


47 


11 


0 


32 


6 


95 


12 


9 


2 


1 


3 


27 


7 


2 


0 


18 


5 


32 


59 


19 


0 


23 


0 


101 


38 


0 


Q 


K 

3 


1 


44 


11 


0 


0 


3 


2 


16 


70 


IV 


1 


14 


1 


105 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


30 


0 


0 


3 


4 


37 


32 


3 


0 


7 


€ 


48 


11 


0 


0 


0 


3 


14 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 














e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


























1 


2 


0 


2 


12 


17 


4,967 


906 


262 


1.929 


2,155 


10,219 


4,966 


904 


262 


1.927 


2,143 


10,202 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(reA187) 



TABLE ADl 

P£»C£NTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEA^ AND OLKR EXITING THE EDUCATiaUL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH THROUGH MAXIMUM DROPPED OTHER BASIS 

STATE DIPLOMA CCRTIFICATION AGE OUT OF EXIT 



ALABAMA 


45.59 


23,53 


A AA 


tl 91. 


17 A<t 


ALASKA 


57. 14 


A AA 


A AA 


11 90 


9P •(7 


ARIZONA 




14.89 


9 11 


29.79 


1A fid. 


ARKANSAS 




9.<X> 


9Q 


9 OA. 








t8 97 




1*1 i^Q 


lA Ql 

JO. 9^ 




80.95 


0.00 


0.00 


19.05 


A AA 


CONNECTICUT 


89.69 


7.22 


0.09 


A AA 
V.V9 


1 AO 




IW. vv 


A AA 
O.vv 


A AA 


A OA 


a AO 


DISTRICT or (^IIAIA 












FLORIDA 






1 .00 


1 ± e9 


0.04 


GEORGIA 


38.89 


22.22 


1.11 


36 .67 


1.11 


HAiKAl 1 


90.80 


0.00 


A AA 
V . vv 


A AA 


1A OA 


IDAHO 


63.64 


8.00 


A AA 


1^> lA 
JO. JO 


A AA 
O. 




/ J 


A AA 


1 AP 


9a 1G 


ft AA 


INDIANA 


7R A7 
/e.Q/ 


R 17 
Q.J/ 


A ftT 


12.74 


1 .39 


ICWA 




A AA 


0.00 


0.00 


25.00 


KANSAS 


48.57 


9ft 1(7 


8.57 


1 1 •43 


2.86 




48.81 


19.05 


1 . 19 


26. 19 


4.76 


tnnci AMI 


TA AA 


1A AA 


0.00 


25.83 


34. 17 


MAINE 


76.47 


5.88 


0.00 


11 .76 


5.88 




51 . 14 


0.00 


0.00 


9.12 


39.74 


111 CCACUI ICCTTC 


65.53 




4.77 


29.70 




MiCniGAN 


58.59 


0.00 


0.00 


41 .41 


0.00 


1 1& ^^^^ A 


78.83 


4.34 


0.90 


16.83 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


53.75 


23.75 


1.25 


16.25 


5.00 


111 C^^tf ID 1 

MISSOURI 


57.36 


2.33 


1.35 


27.13' 


11.63 


MONTANA 


61.54 


38.46 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


57.14 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


42.86 


NEVADA 


6.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


54.55 


4.55 


0.00 


31.82 


9.09 


NEW JERSEY 


82.67 


0.00 


0.00 


17.33 


0.00 


NEW MEXICO 


79.17 


1.19 


0.00 


14.29 


5.36 


NEW YORK 


45.71 


5.71 


2.86 


45.71 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


57.38 


8.20 


0.00 


21.31 


13.11 


NORTH DAKOTA 


22.22 


66.67 


0.00 


11.11 


0.00 


OHIO 


75.90 


4.82 


0.00 


4.02 


14.46 


OKLAHOMA 


66.67 


0.00 


0.00 


13.33 


20.00 


OREGON 


33.33 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


66.67 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0.81 


10.53 


0.15 


12.67 


75.85 


PUERTO RICO 


28.57 


0.00 


14.29 


28.57 


28.57 


RHODE ISLAND 


48.28 


0.00 


0.00 


27.59 


24.14 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


•i8.96 


11.46 


0.00 


33.33 


6.25 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4'*.44 


33.33 


7.41 


3.70 


11.11 


TENNESSEE 


21.87 


6.25 


0.00 


56.25 


15.62 


TEXAS 


58.42 


18.81 


0.60 


22.77 


0.00 


UTAH 


86.36 


0.00 


0.00 


11.36 


2.27 


VEfWONT 


68.75 


0.00 


0.00 


18.75 


12.50 


VIRGINIA 


66.67 


18.10 


0.95 


13.33 


0.95 


WASHINGTON 


75.00 


0.00 


0.00 


25.00 


0.00 


WEST VIRGINIA 


81.08 


0.00 


0.00 


8.11 


10.81 


WISCONSIN 


66.67 


6.25 


0.00 


14.58 


12.50 


WYOMING 


76.57 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


21.43 


AMERICAN SAMOA 












GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISUNDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


5.88 


11.76 


0.00 


11.76 


70.59 


U.S. it INSULAR AREAS 


48.61 


8.87 


2.56 


18.88 


21.09 


90 STATES, D.C. 4t P.R. 


48.68 


8.86 


2.57 


18.89 


21.01 



SCI€ STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AiO 50 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SIM TO 100 PERCENT. 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 



(SMMXIB:R£PM8A3) 



A-73 



TABLE ADl 



Nl*eER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND CL R EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 198G-1987 
BY 8ASIS OF EXIT 



kCNTALLY RETARDED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 






TOTAL 


STATE 


WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BASIS 


EXITING 


n 1 tat 


CERTIFICATION 


ACE 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


THE SYSTEM 


ALABAMA 




1 ,279 


74 


586 


175 


2,545 


ALASKA 


/ 


3 


0 


4 


4 


18 


ARIZONA 


163 




19 


52 


12 


269 


ARKANSAS 




174 


53 


178 


32 


929 


CALIFORNIA 


201 


1 £9 


44 


109 


217 


700 


COLORADO 




53 


41 


28 


9 


287 


CONNECTICUT 


468 




51 


0 


3 


778 


DELAWARE 


36 


48 


17 


34 


3 


138 


DISTRICT OF mtUJBlA 




92 


0 


7 


3 


105 


FLORIDA 


896 


313 


99 


287 


101 


1,696 


GEORGIA 


257 




25 


675 


66 


1,932 


HAMAI 1 


3 


0^ 


10 


18 


21 


91 


IDAHO 


97 


37 


4 


9Tr 

4b/ 


7 


172 


ILLINOIS 


1 »466 


141 


ion 


638 


0 


2,635 


INDIANA 


947 


971 


147 


515 


126 


2,008 


IQKA 


559 


81 


25 


148 


111 


924 


KANSAS 


351 


22 




1 vJ 


20 


507 


KENTUCKY 


732 


168 


99 


459 


96 


1,477 


LOUISIANA 


95 


581 


85 


269 


83 


1,113 


MAINE 


183 


26 


g 


A9 

04b 


9 


286 


MARYLAND 


76 


31 


195 


170 


95 


567 


Ml^SSACHUSETTS 


797 




58 


IRA 




1 ,219 


MICHIGAN 


656 


229 


Q 


300 




1 , 199 


MINNESOTA 


527 


399 


3 


67 


A 

u 


996 


MISSISSIPPI 


51 


726 


58 


247 


57 


1 , 139 


MISSOURI 


734 


350 


64 


532 


244 


1 ,924 


MONTANA 


35 


13 


10 


7 


o 

u 


73 


NEBRASKA 


260 


167 


2 


g 


Kl 


488 


NEVADA 


3 


31 


10 


2 


A 

tf 


46 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


24 


20 


21 


32 


CJ 


105 


NEW JERSEY 


490 




65 


94 




684 


NEWkCXICO 


130 


33 


18 


32 


19 

l4b 


225 


NEW YORK 


153 


1,278 


154 


742 


Q 


9 197 

4b, 04b/ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


687 


622 


110 


464 


88 


1 ,971 


NORTH DAKOTA 


59 


22 


13 


1 V 


2 


106 


OHIO 


2»774 


569 


209 


a 
U 


1 ,785 


5,337 


OKLAHOMA 


353 


7 




00 


25 


458 


OREGON 


10 


21 


A 
V 


15 


673 


719 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1 •681 


305 


9i9 


648 


606 


3,482 


PUERTO RICO 


99 


53 


82 


295 


51 


503 


RHODE ISLAND 


36 


a 
U 


21 


27 


9 


93 


SOUTH C/POLINA 




534 


93 


439 


143 


1,553 


SOUTH flAVDTA 


30 


53 


17 


27 


31 


158 




11 


43 


3 


145 


38 


240 


TEXAS 


243 


1,085 


0 


330 


0 


1.ti58 


UTAH 


121 


23 


13 


43 


17 


217 


VERMONT 


104 


11 


2 


65 


1 


183 


VIRGINIA 


172 


644 


102 


355 


47 


1 ,320 


WASHINGTON 


92 


28 


39 


47 


39 


245 


)^ST VIRGINIA 


423 


23 


23 


330 


51 


850 


WISCONSIN 


409 


162 


34 


84 


39 


668 


WirCMING 


38 


4 


2 


4 


1 


49 


AXCR2CAN SAMOA 


1 


1 


0 


11 


1 


14 


GUAM 














»x:rthern mvrianas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


10 


4 


1 


15 


13 


43 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


19,104 


12,080 


2.787 


10,214 


5,284 


49,469 


50 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 


19,093 


12.075 


2,706 


10,188 


5,270 


49,412 



DATA AS OF OCIOeER 1, 1988. 
(TaA187) 



A-74 

322 



TABLE ADl 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

fcCNTALLY RETARDED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER 8AS 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGS 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


ALABAMA 


16.94 


50.26 


2.91 


23.03 


6.88 


ALASKA 


38.89 


16.67 


0.00 


22.22 


22.22 


ARIZONA 


60.59 


11.15 


4.46 


19.33 


4.46 


ARKANSAS 


52.96 


18.73 


5.71 


19.16 


3.44 


CALIFORNIA 


28.71 


18.43 


6.?? 


15.57 


31.00 


COLORADO 


54.36 


18.47 


14.29 


9.76 


3.14 


CONNECTICUT 


60.15 


32.90 


6.56 


0.00 


0.39 


DELAWARE 


26.09 


34.78 


12.32 


24.64 


2.17 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


2.66 


87.62 


0.00 


6.67 


2.86 


FLORIDA 


52.83 


'18.46 


5.84 


16.92 


5.96 


GECRGIA 


13.30 


47.05 


1.29 


34.94 


3.42 


HAWAII 


8.79 


37.36 


10.99 


19.78 


23.03 


IDAHO 


56.40 


21.51 


2.33 


15.70 


4.07 


ILLINOIS 


55.64 


5.35 


14.80 


24.21 


0.00 


INOIANA 


47.16 


13.60 


7.32 


25.65 


6.27 


iOKA 


60.50 


8.77 


2.71 


16.02 


12.01 


KANSAS 


69.23 


4.34 


2.17 


20.32 


3.94 


KENTUCKY 


49.56 


11.37 


1.49 


31.08 


6.50 


LOUISIANA 


8.54 


52.20 


7.64 


24.17 


7.46 


MAINE 


63.99 


9.09 


2.10 


21.68 


3.15 


MARYLAND 


13.40 


5.47 


34.39 


29.98 


16.75 


MASSACHUSETTS 


65.38 


- 


4.76 


29.86 


- 


MICHIGAN 


54.71 


19.10 


0.00 


25.02 


1.17 


MINNESOTA 


52.91 


40.06 


0.30 


6.73 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


4.48 


63.74 


5.09 


21.69 


5.00 


MISSOURI 


38.15 


18.19 


3.33 


27.65 


12.68 


MONTANA 


47.95 


17.81 


13.70 


9.59 


10.96 


NEBRASKA 


53.28 


34.22 


0.41 


1.23 


19.86 


NEVADA 


6.52 


67.39 


21.74 


4.35 


0.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


22.86 


19.03 


20.00 


30.48 


7.62 


NEW JERSEY 


71.64 


0.00 


9.50 


13.74 


5.12 


NEW ICXICO 


57.78 


14.67 


8.00 


14.22 


5.33 


NEW YO 


6.57 


54.92 


6.62 


31.89 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


34.86 


31.56 


5.58 


23.54 


4.46 


NORTH DAKOTA 


55.66 


20.75 


12.26 


9.43 


1.89 


OHIO 


51.98 


10.66 


3.92 


0.00 


33.45 


OKLAHOMA 


77.07 


1.33 


1.53 


14.41 


5.46 


CRECON 


1.39 


2.92 


0.00 


2.09 


93.60 


PENNSYLVANIA 


48.28 


8.76 


6.95 


18.61 


17.40 


PUERTO RICO 


4.37 


10.54 


16.30 


58.65 


10.14 


RHODE ISLAND 


38.71 


0.00 


22.58 


29.03 


9.68 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


22.15 


34.39 


5.99 


28.27 


9.21 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


18.99 


33.54 


10.76 


17.09 


19.62 


TENNESSEE 


4.58 


17.92 


1.25 


60.42 


15.83 


TEXAS 


14.66 


65.44 


0.00 


19.90 


0.00 


UTAH 


55.76 


10.60 


5.99 


19.82 


7.83 


VERMONT 


56.83 


6.01 


1.09 


35.52 


0«55 


VIRGINIA 


13.03 


48.79 


7.73 


26.8S- 


3.56 


WASHINGTON 


37.55 


1 1 .43 


15.92 


19.18 


15.92 


VCST VIRGINIA 


49.76 


2.71 


2.71 


38.82 


6.00 


lYIbvON^IN 


61 .23 ' 


15.27 


5.09 


12.57 


5.84 


WITCHING 


77.53 


8.16 


4.08 


8.16 


2.04 


AhCRICAN SAMOA 


7.14 


7.14 


0.00 


78.57 


7.14 


GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


23.26 


9.30 


2.33 


34.88 


30.23 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


38.62 


24.42 


5.63 


20.65 


10.68 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


38.64 


24.44 


5.64 


20.62 


10.67 



SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT, 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 50 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 100 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 



(SMAaiB:REPM8A3) ^ 

A- 75 



TABLE ADl 



NW«ER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE-SOm. YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

EMOTIOKALLY DISTURBED 



STATE 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH THROUGH MAXIMLM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE 



DROPPED 
OUT 



TOTAL 

OTHER BASIS EXITING 
OF EXIT THE SYSTEM 



ALABAMA 


8 


ALASKA 


7 


ARIZONA 


SS 


ARKANSAS 


9 


CALIFORNIA 


73 


COLORADO 


277 


CONNECTICUT 


1,312 


DELAWARE 


44 


DISTRICT OF COLlJfceiA 


5 


FLORIDA 


274 


GEORGIA 


238 


KANAli 


20 


IDAHO 


18 


ILLINOIS 


1,227 


INDIANA 


99 


lOMA 


177 


KANSAS 


13< 


KENTUCKY 


46 


LOUISIANA 


44 


MAINE 


88 


MARYI/-SO 


48 


MASSACHUSETTS 


515 


MICHIGAN 


1,415 


MINNESOTA 


230 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


MISSOURI 


138 


MONTANA 


18 



NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAAFSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWkCXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WrOMING 
/ACRICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
0UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 10,537 
50 STATES, D.C. tc P.R. 10,535 



95 
10 
21 
1.093 
79 
967 
105 
9 
Ul 
24 
11 
159 
2 
29 
57 
63 
6 
298 
258 
20 
180 
14 
61 
307 
22 
0 

0 



0 


1 




3 


13 


0 




11 


24 


2 


21 


113 


143 


334 




1 


7 


1 


19 


46 


10 


39 


77 


251 


13 


6 


185 


43 


524 




38 


24 


76 


1.495 


12 


0 


67 


16 


139 


\ 


0 


2 


0 


8 




15 


269 


160 


735 


58 


0 


431 


121 


848 


5 


0 


4 


10 


39 


7 


a 

V 


1 1 


0 


36 


22 


4b J 1 


2.356 


0 


3,836 


7 


16 


137 


50 


300 


45 


2 


223 


127 


574 


)4 


a 

V 


182 


41 


371 




a 

V 


62 


45 


153 


31 


y 


100 


197 


406 


3 


2 


1 /£ 


24 


289 


0 






382 


488 




37 


233 




785 


191 


43 


764 


25 


2,438 


165 


2 


113 


42 


552 


3 




13 


4 


21 


60 


6 


380 


^7/ 


958 


6 


1 


14 


10 

1 V 


49 


0 


0 


20 


104 


219 


9 


1 


g 


A 

u 


26 


15 


1 


124 


15 




0 


13 


1 ,035 


127 


2,268 


6 


0 


33 


27 


1 45 


364 


89 


2,439 




3,859 


29 


10 


209 




332 


6 


0 






^1 


16 


4 


153 


82 


loft 


0 


0 


15 


7 
/ 


46 


2 


0 


9 


337 


359 


25 


8 


100 


^94 


714 


1 


0 


8 






0 


4 


91 




193 


22 


2 


126 


52 


259 


21 


3 


6 


43 


136 


1 


0 


2J 


22 


52 


413 


0 


522 


0 


1,233 


0 


5 


255 


148 


666 


1 


1 


31 


1 


54 


32 


5 


263 


47 


527 


3 


4 


43 


29 


93 


2 


0 


65 


19 


147 


41 


4 


263 


93 


708 


0 


0 


11 


5 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 












0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






















2 


0 


7 


5 


16 


1,757 


594 


11,942 


3,620 


28,450 


1.755 


594 


11,935 


3,615 


28,434 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988, 
(T8A187) 



ERIC 



A- 76 



324 



TABLE ADl 



PERCeWACC OF STUOEKTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITIMS THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SOOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMJM 


DROPPED 


OJ\^R BAS 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


ALABAMA 


61.54 


7.69 


7.69 


0.66 


23.68 


ALASKA ' 


29.17 


0.66 


0.66 


25.06 


45.83 


ARIZONA 


16.47 


0.60 


6.29 


33.83 


42.81 


ARKANSAS 


47.37 


5.26 


5.26 


36.84 


5.26 


CALIFORNIA 


29.68 


18.33 


6.37 


15.54 


30.68 


COLORADO 


52.88 


2.48 


1.15 


35.31 


8.21 


CONNECTICUT 


67.76 


3.01 


2.54 


1.61 


5.68 


DELAWARE 


31.65 


8.63 


0.06 


48.26 


11.51 


DISTRICT OF COLMIA 


62.56 


12.56 


0.66 


25.66 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


37.28 


2.31 


2.64 


36.60 


21.77 


GEORGIA 


28.67 


6.84 


6.66 


56.83 


14.27 


HAMAII 


51.28 


12.82 


6.66 


16.26 


25.64 


IDAHO 


56.06 


19.44 


6.66 


30.56 


0.06 


ILLINOIS 


31 .90 


0.57* 


6.62 


61 .4? 


0.06 


INDIANA 


36.66 


2.33 


5.33 


45.67 


16.67 


lOYA 


30.84 


7.84 


0.35 


38.85 


22. 13 


KANSAS 


36.12 


3.77 


0.66 


49.66 


1 1 .05 


KENTUCKY 


30.07 


0.00 


6.66 


46.52 


29.41 


LOUISIANA 


10.84 


7.64 


6.25 




48.52 


MAINE 


20.45 


1.04 


6.69 


59.52 


ft ICt 


MARYLAND 


8.26 


0.66 


6.66 


13.52 


78.28 


MASSACHUSETTS 


65.61 




4.71 


29.68 




MICHIGAN 


58*64 


7.83 


1 .76 


31 .34 


1 .03 


MINNESOTA 


41 .67 


29.89 


6.36 


20.47 


7.61 


MISSISSIPPI 


9.52 


14.29 


4.76 


61 .96 


9.52 


MISSOURI 


14.41 


6.28 


0.63 


39.67 


39.04 


MONTANA 


36.73 


12.24 


2.04 


28.57 


20.41 


NEBRASKA 


43.38 


0.60 


0.00 


9.13 


47.49 


NEVADA 


38.48 


34.62 


3.85 


23.08 


0.00 


NEW KAJbTSHlRC 


11.93 


8.52 


0.57 


70.45 


8.52 


NEW JERSEY 


48.19 


6.66 


0.57 


45.63 


5.60 


NEW bCXICO 


54.48 


4.14 


6.66 


22.76 


18.62 


NEW YORK 


25.66 


9.43 


2.31 


63.26 


0.66 


NORTH CAROLINA 


26.79 


5.16 


2.55 


53.32 


12.24 


NORTH DAKOTA 


29.83 


19.35 


d.do 


35.48 


16.13 


OHIO 


35.81 


4.64 


1.A1 


38.64 


26.71 


OKLAHOMA 


52.17 


0.66 


0.00 


32.61 


15.22 


OREGON 


3.66 


0.56 


0.60 


2.51 


93.87 


PENNSYLVANIA 


22.27 


3. SO 


1.12 


23.53 


49.58 


PUERTO RICO 


16.67 


8.33 


6.00 


66.67 


8.33 


RHODE ISLAND 


15.63 


0.66 


2.67 


47.15 


35.75 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


22.01 


8.49 


0.77 


48.65 


26.68 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


48.32 


15.44 


2.21 


4.41 


31.62 


TEJtCSSEE 


11.54 


1.92 


6.66 


44.23 


42.31 


TEXAS 


24.17 


33.56 


6.66 


42.34 


0.06 


UTAH 


38.74 


6.66 


0.75 


38.29 


22.22 


vEwm 


37.64 


1.85 


1.85 


57.41 


1.85 


VIRGINIA 


34.16 


6.67 


0.95 


49.91 


8.92 


nASHINGTON 


15.65 


3.23 


4.30 


48.24 


31.18 


VeST VIRGINIA 


41.56 


1.36 


0.00 


44.22 


12.93 


n*SC0r<9lN 


43.36 


5.79 


6.56 


37. 15 


13.14 


WrOMING 


57.89 


0.06 


0.06 


28.95 


13.16 


AMERICAN SAMOA 












GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF irOlAN AFFAIRS 


12.56 


12.56 


6.66 


43.75 


31.25 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


37.64 


6.18 


2.09 


41 .9S 


12.72 


M STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


37.65 


6.17 


2.09 


41.97 


12.71 



SOME SrATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM ANL DID MOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORVIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 56 STATES^ D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SU4 TO 166 PERCOiT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 



(S>Mai8:REPM8A3) 




A-77 



TABLE AD 1 



KACER OF STUOENTS IC YEARS AND OtDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
M\m THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



STATE 



KARO OF HEARING A OEAF 

CRADUATEO CRAOUATEO REACHED 
WITH THROUGH UAXIMUM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE 



ALABAMA 


20 


7 


ALASKA 




0 


ARIZONA 




0 


ARKANSAS 




0 


CALIFORNIA 


58 


34 


COLORADO 


31 


0 


CONNECTICUT 




25 


DELAWARE 




3 


DISTRICT OF f^tftAiA 


3 


1 


FLORIDA 


137 


23 


GEORGIA 


58 


14 


KAMAI 1 


24 


10 


IDAHO 


8 


0 




153 


3 


inui/vi^ 


104 


10 




49 


9 


KANSAS 


16 


1 




21 


0 


1 OfltCI AUl 


38 


19 




15 


0 


M^XTLAND 


125 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


115 


- 


III 1 Aft 

MICHICAN 


117 


47 


HINICSOTA 


72 


8 


MISSISSIPPI 


12 


20 


MISSOURI 


170 


0 


MONTA^IA 


11 


0 


NEBR.VSKA 


21 


0 
1 


NEVAdS 


5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


11 


1 

0 


NEW JERSEY 


118 


NEW MEXICO 


18 


8 


.NEW YORK 


95 


480 


NU^IH CAROL IMA 


48 


13 


HORlk^ DAKOTA 


5 


e 


OHIO 


255 


0 


OKl^HOUA 


7n 


1 


OREGON 


1 


1 


P£>t<SYLVANIA 


42 


5 


PUERTO RICO 


9 


2 


RHODE ISU/«) 


12 


0 


SOUTH CAROLIHA 


41 


4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


11 


TENNESSEE 


1 


5 


TEXAS 


71 


87 


UTAH 


42 


0 


VERMONT 


0 


0 


VIRGINIA 


54 


14 


KASHINGTON 


8 


0 


»€ST VIRGINIA 


10 


0 


WISCONSIN 


10 


0 


WrCMING 


8 


1 


AJ€RICAN SAJlOA 


0 


0 



GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 0 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 0 
U.S. k INSUUR AREAS 2,378 
50 STATES, D,C. k P.R, 2,378 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988, 
(78A187) 



e 

843 
843 



e 

75 
75 



TOTAL 

DROPPED OTHER BASIS EXITING 
OUT OF EXIT THE SYSTEM 



0 


2 


4 


33 


0 


1 


1 


8 


0 


5 


1 


21 


5 


1 


0 


30 




32 


62 


198 


0 


2 


3 


36 


4 


1 


9 


98 


0 


1 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1 1 


5 


177 


0 


10 


2 


84 


3 


3 


5 


45 


0 


1 


0 


9 


8 


21 


0 


185 


1 


17 


4 


136 


0 


4 


11 


84 


0 


3 


1 


21 


0 


8 


0 


27 


1 


17 


18 


91 


0 


2 


0 


17 


0 


11 


45 


181 


4 


22 


- 


141 


3 


4 


e 


171 


0 


2 


0 


80 


2 


5 


1 


40 


2 


30 


18 


220 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


12 


33 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


3 


3 


18 


0 


18 


0 


132 


1 


? 


* 2 


27 


6 


41 


0 


810 


1 


8 


2 


72 


0 


1 


0 


8 


4 


12 


4 


275 


0 


1 


0 


30 


9 




41 


45 


0 


13 


25 


85 


9 


17 


8 


43 


1 


0 


0 


13 


1 


10 


0 


58 


1 


0 


3 


17 


0 


3 


5 


14 


0 


20 


0 


178 


0 


11 


0 


53 


0 


0 


0 


8 


3 


4 


5 


80 


0 


8 




15 


1 


3 


0 


14 


1 


1 


0 


12 


0 
0 


3 
0 


1 

0 


11 


0 


0 




0 






0 


0 











0 
391 
391 



302 
302 



3,987 
3.987 



ERLC 



A-78 



326 



TABLE ADl 



PERCCKTACe Of STUOEKTS Ifi YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OORINC SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS Of EXIT 

HARD Of HEARING k DEAF 



CRADUATEO GRADUATED l?£ACHED 
WITH THROUGH MXIUM DROPPED OTHER BASIS 

STATE DIPLOU CCRTIFICATICN ACE OUT OF EXIT 





60*81 


21.21 


0.00 


6.06 


12.12 


It ICVA 


75*00 


0.00 


0.00 


12.50 


12.50 


ARIZONA 


71*43 


0.00 


0.00 


23.81 


4.76 




80*00 


0.00 


16.67 


3.33 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


29*29 


17.17 


6.06 


16.16 


31.31 


COLORADO 


86*11 


0.00 


v.OO 


5.56 


8.33 


CONNECTICUT 


60*20 


25.51 


4.88 


1.02 


9.18 


DELAMARE 


33.33 


50.00 


0.00 


16.67 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COLUiOIA 


75.00 


25.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


77.40 


12.99 


0.56 


6.21 


2.82 


GEORGIA 


69.03 


16.67 


0.00 


11.90 


2.38 


KAMAI 1 


53.33 


22.22 


6,67 


6.67 


11.11 


IDAHO 


88.89 


0.00 


0.00 


11.11 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


82.70 


1.62 


4.32 


11.35 


0.00 


INDIANA 


76.47 


7.35 


0.74 


12.50 


2.94 


lONA 


76.56 


0.00 


0.00 


6.25 


17.19 


KANSAS 


76.19 


4.76 


0.00 


14.29 


4.76 


KENTUCKY 


77.78 


0.00 


0.00 


22.22 


0.00 


LOUISIANA 


39.56 


20.88 


1.10 


18.68 


19.78 


UAINE 


88.24 


0.00 


0.00 


11.76 


0.00 


IMRYLAND 


69.06 


0.00 


0.00 


6.08 


24.86 


MASSACHUSETTS 


81.56 


- 


2.84 


15.66 


- 


MICHIGAN 


68.42 


27.49 


1.75 


2.34 


0.00 


Ml^tCSOTA 


90.00 


7.50 


0.00 


2.50 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


30.00 


50.00 


5.00 


12.50 


2.50 


MISSOURI 


77.27 


0.00 


0.91 


13.64 


8.18 


MONTANA 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


63.64 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


36.36 


NEVADA 


83.33 


16.67 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW WW>SHIR£ 


61.11 


5.56 


0.00 


16.67 


16.67 


NEW JERSEY 


87.88 


0.00 


0.00 


12.12 


0.00 


NEWhCXICO 


59.26 


22.22 


3.70 


7.41 


7.41 


NEW YORK 


15.57 


76.72 


0.93 


6.72 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


66.67 


18.06 


1.39 


11.11 


2.78 


NORTH DAKOTA 


83.33 


0.00 


0.00 


16.67 


e.oo 


OHIO 


92.73 


0.00 


1.45 


4.36 


1.45 


OKLAHOMA 


93.33 


3.33 


0.00 


3.33 


0.00 


OREGON 


2.22 


2.22 


0.00 


4.44 


91.11 


P£J#<$YLVANIA 


49.41 


5.88 


0.00 


15.29 


29.41 


PUERTO RICO 


20.93 


4.65 


20.93 


39.53 


13.95 


RHODE ISLAND 


92.31 


0.00 


7.69 


0.00 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


73.21 


7.14 


1.79 


17.86 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


11.76 


64.71 


5.88 


0.00 


17.65 


TEMSSEE 


7.14 


35.71 


0.00 


21.43 


35.71 


TEXAS 


39.89 


48.88 


e.oo 


t1.24 


0.00 


UTAH 


79.23 


0.00 


0.00 


20.75 


0.00 


VEB^NT 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


67.50 


17.50 


3.75 


5.00 


6.25 




40.00 


0.00 


0.00 


40.00 


20.00 


VrEST VIRGINIA 


71.43 


0.00 


7.14 


21.43 


0.00 


WISCONSIN 


83.33 


0.00 


8.33 


8.33 


0.00 


WirOMlNG 


54.55 


9.C9 


0.00 


27.27 


9.09 


A^ICAN SAMOA 












GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BW. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 












U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


59.59 


2M4 


1.88 


9.81 


7.57 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


59.59 


2;. 14 


1.88 


9.81 


7.57 



sac STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY 8AS5S Of EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND IH^UUR AREAS AND 50 STATES. D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SII4 TO 100 PERCENT. 

DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1988. 



(SMMXIB:REPMQA3) 



A-79 



TABLE ADl 



MMJER OF STUOENTS IC YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE OXKMlONAl. SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL Y£AR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF aiT 

MJLTIHAhOICAPPED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 








WITH 


THROUGH 




n(W>n^A 

DROPPED 


STATE 


DIPLCMA 


CERTIFICATION 






ALABAMA 


e 


17 


19 




ALASKA 


1 


) 




« 

1 


ARIZONA 


7 


7 


15 


4 


AnCAN?;^ 


19 


5 


6 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


48 


31 




25 


OOtORACX) 


36 


6 


22 


12 


CCNNECTICUT 


16 


15 


2 


3 


DCLAKAR£ 


e 


e 


2 


e 


DISTRICT OF COLMIA 


e 


ie 


2 




FLORIDA 


_ 








CeORCIA 


_ 


_ 






KANAII 


e 


2 


2 


Q 


IDAHO 


2 


1 


2 


Q 


ILLINOIS 










INDIANA 


54 


22 


19 


13 


lOVVA 


7 


24 


4 


\ 


KANSAS 


3 


e 


3 


\ 


KZHWCKf 


22 


9 




4 


LOUISIANA 


1 


11 


3 




UAINE 


12 


3 


4 


1* 


Ui^RYU^ 


92 


21 




18 


MASSACHUSETTS 


as 






0/ 


MiailGAN 


0 


Q 


A 


0 


MI»«SOTA 










MISSISSIPPI 


e 




6 


0 


MISSOURI 


12 


12 


1A 




MONTANA 


e 




A 


0 


NEBRASKA 


15 


to 




2 


NEVADA 


Q 


1 A 
1 w 


s 


1 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Q 


1 


7 


1 


NEW JERSEY 


I4EO 


A 

V 


30 


64 


NEW leCXiCO 


13 


3 


3 


4 


NEW YORK 


31 


147 


3r 


107 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4 




ZZ 


19 


NORTH DAKOTA 








"* 


OHIO 




93 


79 


16 
1 


OKLAHOMA 




0 


1 


OREOCN 




v^^ 


3 


222 


PENNSYLVANIA 


\ 


4 


0 




PUERTO RICO 




0 


20 


5 




1 


0 


1 


0 


SOUTH O^^IHA 


A 
U 


5 


0 


1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




3 


1 

0 


7 


TENNESSFF 


A 
0 


2 


0 


TEXAS 




69 


0 


26 


UTAH 


10 


18 


0 


2 


VERMONT 


e 


e 


1 


0 


VIRGINIA 


1 


26 


6 


1 


WASHINGTON 


4 


e 


6 


0 


*CST VIRGINIA 


e 


e 


0 




WISCONSIN 


329 


79 


&9 


70 
0 


WrOUING 


6 


e 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CUAM 










NORTHERN IMRIAKAS 


0 


e 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2 


1 


1 


1 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


1.410 


724 


438 


696 


M STATES, D.C. 4 P.R. 


t,406 


723 


437 


695 



TOTAL 

OTHER BASIS EXITING 
OF EXIT THE SYSTEM 



0 
2 

52 
8 

12 
1 
0 



8 
1 

5 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
87 

14 

2 
6 
0 

19 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 

12 

0 
0 

6.760 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
38 
3 



0 

7,066 
7.066 



49 
3 
33 
30 
167 
84 
48 
3 
13 



12 
6 

114 
39 

7 
42 
26 
31 
218 
126 
14 

5 

42 
8 
46 
16 
10 

220 
27 

337 
66 

2V6 
4 

7,362 
3 

26 
2 
6 

22 
3 

98 

33 
1 

35 
12 
0 

575 
9 
0 



5 

10,334 
10,329 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 
(T8A187) 



A- 80 



328 



TABLE ADl 



PERCCNTACE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AM) OUDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

MULTtKANDICAPPED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BAS 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


C£RTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


or EXIT 


ALABAMA 


0.00 


34.69 


30.78 


12.24 


14.29 


ALASKA 


33.33 


33.33 


0.00 


33.33 


0,00 


ARIZONA 


21.21 


21.21 


45.45 


12,12 


0,00 


ARKANSAS 


50.00 


16.67 


2e 60 


6.67 


6.67 


CALIFORNIA 


28.74 


18.56 


6.59 


14.97 


31.14 


COLORADO 


42.86 


7.14 


26.19 


14.29 


9.52 


CONNECTICUT 


33.33 


31.25 


4.17 


6.25 


25.00 


DELAWARE 


0.00 


0.00 


66.67 


0.00 


33,33 


DISTRICT OF COLlAeiA 


0.00 


76.92 


15,38 


7.69 


0.00 


aORIDA 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


GEORGIA 


- 




- 


_ 


_ 


HAWAII 


0.00 


16.67 


16.67 


0.00 


66.67 


IDAHO 


33.33 


16.67 


33.33 


0.00 


16.67 


ILLINOIS 


_ 


— 


_ 


_ 


_ 


INDIANA 


47.37 


19.30 


16.67 




5.26 


IOWA 


17.95 


61.54 


.10.26 


2.56 


7.69 


KANSAS 


42.86 


0.00 


^2.86 


H.29 


0.00 


KENTUCKY 


52.38 


21.43 


21.43 


4.76 


0.00 


LaJlSIANA 


3.85 


42.31 


11.54 


23.08 


19.23 


MAINE 


38.71 


9.68 


12.90 


38.71 


0.00 


MARYLAND 


42.20 


9.63 


0.00 


8.26 


39.91 


MASSACHUSETTS 


65.87 




4.76 


29.37 




MICHIGAN 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


MINNESOTA 












MISSISSIPPI 


0.00 


60.00 


0.00 


0.00 


40.00 


MISSOURI 


28.57 


28.57 


23.81 


4.76 


14.29 


MONTANA 


o.ee 




e.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


32.61 


21.74 


0.00 


4.35 


41 .30 


NEVADA 


e.eo 


62.50 


31 .25 


6.25 


0.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


0.00 


10.00 


70.00 


10.00 


10.00 


NEW JERSEY 


57.27 


0.00 


13.64 


29.09 


0.00 


NEW MEXICO 


48.15 


11.11 


11.11 


14.81 


14.81 


NEW YORK 


9.20 


43.62 


15.43 


31 .75 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


6.06 


13.64 


33.33 


20.79 


18. 18 


N0R1H DAKOTA 












OHIO 


49.32 


18.58 


26,69 


5.41 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


90.00 


0.00 


25.00 


25.00 


0.00 


OREGON 


4.09 


1.03 


0.04 


3.02 


91 .82 


PENNSYLVANIA 


33.33 


66.67 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


PUERTO RICO 


0.00 


0.00 


76,92 


19.23 


3.85 


RHODE ISLAND 


se.eo 


0.00 


50.00 


0.00 


0.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


o.ee 


83,33 


0.00 


16,67 


0.00 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


18.18 


13.64 


4.55 


31 .82 


31 .82 


TENNESSEE 


e.eo 


66.67 


0.00 


0.00 


33.33 


TEXAS 


3.06 


70.41 


0.00 


26.53 


0.00 


UTAH 


30.30 


54.55 


0.00 


6.06 


9.09 


VERMONT 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


2.86 


74.29 


17.14 


2.86 


2.86 


WASHINGTON 


33.33 


0.00 


50.00 


0.00 


16.67 


*£ST VIRGINIA 












tVlSCONSIN 


57.22 


13.74 


10.26 


12.17 


6.61 


wiroMii^ 


66.67 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


33.33 


AMERICAN SAMOA 












GUMI 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


40.00 


20.00 


20.00 


20.00 


0.00 


U.S. k INSUUR AREAS 


13.64 


7.01 


4.24 


6.74 


68.38 


50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


13.63 


7.00 


4.23 


6.73 


68.41 



sac STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT, AS A RESULT, 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 50 STATES, O.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 100 PERCENT. 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
(SMAai0:REPM8A3) \^ ^'-^ 



A-81 



329 



TABLE ADl 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

ORTHOfiOICALLY IMPAIRED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 






TOTAL 




WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BASIS 


EXITING 


STATE 


1 tit ^ r A 

DIPLCMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


THE SYSTEM 




10 


4 


8 


4 


3 


21 


ALASKA 


1 


0 


8 


1 


8 


2 


ARIZOKA 


2 


4 


8 


4 


8 


10 


AnKAnSAS 


5 


2 


8 


8 


8 


7 


CALIFORNIA 


57 


37 


13 


31 


63 


201 


COLORADO 


22 


e 


8 


1 


3 


26 


CONNECTICUT 


15 


7 


8 


1 


2 


25 


OELAMARC 


4 


2 


1 


1 


8 


8 


DISTRICT OF COLlkeiA 


e 


2 


8 


8 


8 


2 


FLORIDA 


114 


18 


2 


8 


3 


143 


OCCRGIA 


11 


18 


8 


1 


3 


25 


HA^II 


12 


5 


1 


2 


4 


24 


IDAHO 


6 


e 


6 


1 


8 


7 


ILLINOIS 


163 


e 


18 


34 


8 


284 


INDIANA 


32 


8 


8 


1 


8 


41 


lOMA 


28 


e 


1 


3 


7 


33 


Kansas 


12 


8 


3 


8 


2 


17 


KENTUCKY 


17 


1 


8 


2 


1 


21 


LOUISIAM 


7 


7 


2 


4 


4 


2< 


UAirC 


15 


8 


8 


1 


8 


16 




17 


8 


8 


18 


12 


47 


fcttSSAG^SETTS 


40 


- 


3 


18 


- 


61 


MICHIGAN 


126 


26 


8 


73 


8 


225 


MINNESOTA 


62 


28 


8 


8 


8 


82 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


6 


2 


5 


8 


15 


MISSOURI 


36 


8 


2 


24 


8 


78 


MONTANA 


2 


8 


8 


e 


8 


2 


NEBRASKA 


29 


8 


8 


e 


8 


29 


NEVADA 


5 


1 


8 


1 


8 


7 


NEW HMf^IRE 


2 


8 


8 


2 


8 


4 


NEHf JERSEY 


65 


8 


8 


4 


7 


76 


NEW xexico 


19 


2 


8 


2 


1 


24 


Htn YORK 


81 


18 


1 


17 


8 


117 


NORTH CAROLINA 


27 


8 


4 


4 


1 


44 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6 


8 


8 


8 


1 


7 


OHIO 


456 


36 


4 


373 


8 


877 


OKLAHOMA 


6 


8 


8 


8 


2 


8 


CREGCN 


5 


2 


8 


52 


681 


748 


rtnnoTLVArf 1 A 


9 


3 


2 


8 


6 


28 


PUERTO RICO 


5 


1 


1 


8 


8 


7 


RHODE ISLAND 


3 


8 


8 


5 


2 


18 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


486 


136 


2 


312 


97 


1.833 


>Min DAKOTA 


2 


2 


8 


1 


0 


5 


TENNESSEE 


4 


4 


8 


1 


2 


11 




78 


73 


8 


19 


8 


178 


UTAH 


43 


e 


1 


82 


38 


156 


VERMONT 


3 


e 


8 


1 


8 


4 


VIRGINIA 


21 


3 


8 


4 


8 


28 


WASHINGTON 


23 


8 


8 


18 


8 


41 


»€ST VIRGINIA 


6 


8 


8 


) 


d 


/ 


WISCONSIN 


9 


4 


1 


2 


16 


WirOMtNG 


5 


1 


0 


1 


8 


7 


AJlCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 














NORTHERN MikRiAMAS 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISU/OS 














eUR. DF UDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 


2 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


2.214 


468 


56 


M4d 


953 


4.823 


56 STATES, O.C. &P,R. 


2.213 


459 


56 


1.148 


953 


4.821 



ERIC 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1983. 
(T8A187) 



A-82 



330 



TABLE ADl 



PERCCNT/XS OF STUDENTS 16 YEAJ?S AM) OLDEH EXITIKO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 198&-W87 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

ORTHCPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REAOCD 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BAS 


STATE 


DIPLOiU 


CERTIFIC/JION 


A(£ 


OUT 


OF EXIT 




47.62 


19.05 


0.00 


19.05 


14.29 


ALASkA 




0.00 


0.00 


50.00 


0.0C 


ARIZONA 


2e.e0 


40.00 


0.00 


40.00 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


71.43 


28.57 


0.00 


0.00 


0.60 


CALIFORNIA 


28.36 


18.41 


6.47 


15.42 


31.34 


COLORADO 


84.62 


0.00 


0.00 


3.85 


11.54 


CONNECTICUT 


68.00 


29.00 


0.00 


4.00 


8.00 


DELAWARE 


56.00 


25.00 


12.50 


12.50 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


79.72 


11.19 


1 .40 


5.59 


4b. lU 


GEORGIA 


44.00 


40.00 


0.00 


4.00 


12.00 


HAKAI 1 


50.00 


20.83 


4.17 


8.33 


At 


IDAW 


85.71 


0.00 


0.00 


14.29 


ft OA 


ILLINOIS 


78.43 


0.00 


4.90 


16.67 


0 00 


INDIAHA 


78.05 


19.51 


0.00 


2.44 


0 00 


IOWA 


71.79 


0.00 


2.56 


7.69 


17.95 


KANSAS 


70.59 


0.00 


17.65 


0.00 


11 tA 


KENTUCKY 


eo.95 


4.76 


0.00 


9.52 


4.76 


LOUISIANA 


29.17 


29.17 


8.33 


16.67 


16.67 


UAi:€ 


93.75 


0.60 


0.00 


6.25 


0.00 


uum/ND 


36.17 


0.00 


0.00 


38.30 


25.53 


IMSSACHUSETTS 


65.57 




4.92 


29.51 




MICHIGAN 


56.00 


11.56 


0.00 


32.44 


0.00 


MIWESOTA 


75.61 


24.39 


0.00 


0.60 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 


13.33 


40.00 


13.33 


33.33 


0 09 


MISSOURI 


46.15 


10.26 


2.56 


30.77 


13.26 


MONTANA 


100.00 


e.oo 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEBRASKA 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.09 


NEVADA 


71.43 


14.29 


0.00 


14.29 


0.00 


NEW KA><PSHIR£ 


50.00 


0.00 


0.60 


50.60 


0.00 


NEW JERSEY 


85.53 


0.00 


0.00 


5.26 


9.21 


NEWICXICO 


79.17 


8.33 


0.00 


8.33 


4,17 


NEW YORK 


69.23 


15.38 


0.85 


14,53 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


61.36 


18.18 


9.89 


9.09 


2.27 


NORTH DAKOTA 


85.71 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


14.29 


CHID 


52.00 


4.10 


0.46 


42.53 


0.91 


OKLAHCUA 


75.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


25.09 


OREGON 


0.68 


0.27 


0.00 


7,03 


92.03 


PEftiSYLVANIA 


45.09 


15.00 


10.00 


0.00 


30.09 


PUERTO RICO 


71.43 


14.29 


14.29 


0.60 


0,00 


RKXe ISLA>0 


30.00 


0.00 


0.60 


50.00 


20.09 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


47.05 


13.17 


0.19 


30.20 


9,39 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


40.00 


40.00 


0.00 


20.00 


0.00 


TENNESSEE 


36.36 


36.36 


0.00 


9.69 


18.18 


TEXAS 


45.88 


42.94 


0.00 


11.18 


0.00 


UTAH 


27.56 


0.00 


0.64 


52.56 


19.23 


VEf?UONT 


75.00 


0.00 


0.00 


25.00 


0,00 


VIRGINIA 


75.00 


10.71 


0.00 


14.29 


0.00 


nASNINGTON 


56.10 


0.00 


0.00 


43.90 


0.00 


V€ST VIRGINIA 


85.71 


0.00 


0.00 


14.29 


0.00 


nldCONSiN 


56.25 


25.00 


6.25 


12.50 


0.60 


VfirCUINC 


71.43 


14.29 


0.60 


14.29 


0.00 


AJ£RICAN SAMOA 












CIM4 












NORTHERN )MRIANAS 












TR«JST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


50.00 


50.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0,00 


U.S. .at INSUUR AREAS 


45.91 


9.54 


1.16 


23,64 


19.76 


S0 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


45.90 


9.52 


1.16 


23.65 


19.77 



sac STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTIONS FOR TW- U.S. AND UtSUlAH AREAS A)0 50 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 100 PERCENT. 



ERLC 



DATA AS Of OCTOBEK 1, 1988. 
(SUUXI8:Rm8A3} ' 



A- 83 



33i 



TABLE ADl 



NU«ER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
CURING THE SOCOI. YEAR 19S&-1987 
BY 8ASIS OF EXIT 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH THROUGH UUCIMJM DROPPED 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION AGE OUT 



TOTAL 

OTHER BASIS EXITING 
OF EXIT THE SYSTEM 



ALABAAU 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
OCNNECZICUT 
.DCLAXARC 

DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORCIA 

KANAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUIS I/MA 

MAINE 

MARYLWO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIffeSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW WiPSHIRE 
^Qf JERSEY 
NOf UEXICO 

HOTH CAROLINA 
N0R1H D(^XOTA 
OHIO 

a<EGCH 

PE>K>\1.VANIA 

PUERTO Kiro 

KHOOE ISl/UD 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOfA 

T£»C$5;EE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRCIKIA 

VCASHINOTON 

VCST VIRGINIA 

WISCON^m 

WYOMING 

/JCRICAN S.«MQA 

GUAU 

^lORTHERN MARIANAS 
T» ST 7CRRITOIES 
VlhOIN ISLANDS 
BUR. O-' INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. H INSULAR AREAS 

SO STATES, D.C. & P.R. 



8 

2 
39 

7 
86 

e 
e 

59 
9 
6 

0 

44 

18 

3 

ie 

13 
IS 
19 
52 

e 

48 
24 



e 

6 
75 

66 
28 

e 
e 

7 

6 
10 
1 

8 
2 
134 
7 
2 
4 
24 
3 
1 
8 
0 

e 

2 
999 
997 



0 
2 
1 

e 

55 
12 

e 
1 

8 
2 
6 

e 
e 

5 

1 

2 
8 

e 
e 

e 
11 

6 
14 

0 
4 
8 
1 

2C 

e 
1 

e 
1 



e 

2 
9 
2 
179 
0 

e 
11 

6 

0 

e 
e 
e 

e 
e 

379 
370 



1 

e 

12 
19 

4 

e 

2 

e 
e 

e 

2 

1 

e 
e 
e 

0 

e 
« 
e 
1 

e 
e 

e 
e 
e 
e 

3 
5 

e 
e 

3 

e 

4 

1 

e 
e 
e 
e 
1 
e 

0 

1 

e 
e 



e 

65 
65 



1 

e 

23 
3 
47 

4 

- e 
1 

3 
3 
2 

e 

0 

1 

0 

6 
12 

7 
24 

0 

4 

e 

0 
6 
11 
1 

J5 
5 
0 

0 
1 

2 
6 

0 

0 

y 

91 
3 
1 
3 
7 
0 
2 
0 

e 

0 



0 

367 
367 



4 

0 
15 

0 
92 

8 
0 
0 
2 

0 
4 



1 

0 

tB 
7 
7 

e 

9 

19 
0 

0 
1 

2 
0 

0 
3 
0 

1 

181 

0 
9 
0 
3 
22 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 

0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1 

407 
406 



14 
4 

78 
22 

299 

10S 

0 
4 
68 
14 
19 
6 
81 
26 

6 

12 
45 
37 
33 
80 
0 
69 

4^ 

18 



17 
88 
6 

1ZZ 
47 
1 

1 

190 

12 
25 
7 
21 
35 
454 
11 
3 
19 
44 
3 
4 
9 
0 

0 



3 

2,217 
2.214 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1» 1988. 
(T8A167) 



A- 84 



332 



TABLE ADl 



PERCENTACe OF STUOEKTS 15 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE tOUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-19d7 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 



OTHER tCAlTH IMPAIRED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER BAS 


STATE 


DIPLCUA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


ALABAMA 


57.14 


3.88 . 


7.14 


7.14 


28.57 


ALASKA 


58.00 


50.88 


8.88 


8.88 


8.80 


ARIZONA 


50,e0 


1.28 


8.88 


29.49 


19.23 


ARKANSAS 


31.22 


8.88 


54.55 


13.64 


8.88 


CALIFORNIA 


28.76 


18.39 


6.35 


15.72 


38.77 


COLORADO 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


CONNECTICUT 


74.87 


11.11 


3.78 


3.78 


7.41 


DELAKARE 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


DISTRICT OF COLUheiA 


8.80 


25.88 


50.00 


25.88 


8.88 


FLORIDA 


80.88 


11.76 


8.00 


4.41 


2.94 


GEORGIA 


64.29 


14.29 


8.00 


21.43 


8.88 


KAKAIt 


31.58 


31.58 


5.26 


18.53 


21.85 


IDAHO 


180.80 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


8.80 


ILLINOIS 


54.32 


8.80 


2.47 


43.21 


8.88 


INDIANA 


69.23 


19.23 


3.85 


6.88 


7.69 


IOWA 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


KANSAS 


50.88 


16.67 


8.88 


16.67 


16.67 


KENTUCKY 


83.33 


16.67 


8.88 


8.8e 


8.88 


LOUISIANA 


28.89 


17.78 


8.88 


13.33 


48.88 


UAINE 


48.65 


0.00 


8.88 


32.43 


18.92 


MAiviLAnD 


57.58 


8.88 


8.88 


21.21 


21.21 


MA^bACnUScTTS 


85.88 




5.88 


38.88 


— 












— 




69.57 


15.94 


1.45 


5.80 


7.25 


Lf 1 CC 1 CC 1 DO 1 












MlSSUUni 


57.14 


8.08 


8.88 


19.85 


23.81 


MONTANA 


27-22 


77.78 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


NEBRASKA 


























35.29 


23.53 


8.88 


35.29 


5.88 




85.23 


8.88 


8.88 


12.50 


2.27 




86.67 


16.67 


8.88 


16.67 


8.88 


NEW YHPV 


50*88 


21.21 


2.27 


26.52 


8.80 


IjnPTM f*AOrd lUA 
rM\in l.«Al\ULlrtA 


59.57 


12.77 


18.64 


18.64 


6.38 


NORTH niwriTA 




188.88 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


rum 














8*88 


8.88 


0.88 


8.88 


188.80 




3.68 


8.53 


8.88 


8.53 


95.26 


PPISKYl V/AMI A 
r»J«ld 1 LV 1 A 












rUcKTO niCO 


50.88 


8.33 


25.88 


16.67 


8.88 




40.80 


6.88 


8.80 


24.88 


36.00 


en ITU ^ADr^ ILJA 


14.29 


28.57 


57.14 


8.88 


8.88 


C/>t ITU n t WW a 

2Win DAKOTA 


38.18 


42.86 


4.76 


8.00 


14.29 


TEWCSSEE 


5.71 


5.71 


8.88 


25.71 


62.86 


TEXAS 


48.53 


39.43 


8.80 


20.84 


8.80 


UTAH 


63.64 


e.88 


8.88 


27.27 


9.09 


VERMONT 


66.67 


8.88 


8.88 


33.33 


8.88 


VIRGINIA 


21.05 


57.89 


5.2^ 


15.79 


8.88 


WASHINGTON 


54.55 


13.64 


8.88 


13.91 


15.91 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


188.88 


8.80 


8.80 


8.88 


8.88 


WISCONSIN 


25.88 


8.88 


25.88 


58.88 


8.88 


WirCMlNG 


88.89 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


11.11 


AlfPICAN SAUTU 












CUKl 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BLR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


66.67 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


33.33 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


45.06 


17.18 


2.93 


16.55 


18.36 


50 STATES, D.C. 4c P.R. 


45.03 


17.12 


2.94 


16.58 


18.34 



SOC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING Tf« EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
T^C PROPORTIONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 58 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUI TO 188 PERCENT. 




DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SMAai8:R£PM8A3) 



A- 85 



333 



TABLE ADl 



NUCER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 





GRADUATED 


GRADUATED 


REACHED 






TOTAL 




WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 




bA 1 1 inv 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OF EXIT 


THE SYSTFW 


ALABAMA 


8 


1 


1 


0 


3 


13 


AIJkSKA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


$ 


ARIZONA 


10 


0 


1 


2 


1 


14 


ARKANSAS 


9 


3 


0 


1 


0 


13 


CALIFORNIA 


14 


9 


3 


7 


16 


49 


COLORADO 


13 


0 


0 


2 


1 


IS 


CONNECTICUT 


45 


7 


1 


0 


1 


54 


DELAWARE 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


R.ORIDA 


56 


4 


0 


1 


4 


65 


GEORGIA 


13 


5 


1 


4 


1 


24 


HAKAII 


7 


0 


1 


8 


0 


8 


IDAHO 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


ILLINOIS 


45 


1 


3 


14 


0 


63 


INDIANA 


34 


7 


0 


5 


2 


48 


IQKA 


13 


4 


0 


\ 


4 


22 


KANSAS 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


\ \ 


KENTUCKY 


10 


3 






0 


19 


LOUISIANA 


t1 


14 


0 


2 


4 


31 


UAirc 


7 


1 


2 


0 


A 
V 


ia 

w 


UARYLANO 


19 


0 


0 


9 


52 


Ov 


UASSACHJSETTS 


21 




2 


9 




w4 


MICHIGAN 


54 


4 


0 


9 


A 
V 


0/ 


MirtCSOTA 


27 


3 


0 


4t 


A 
V 


J4 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


2 


0 


a 

V 


A 
V 


4 


MISSOJRI 


26 


Q 


0 


^ 


4 


34 


MOtfTANA 


3 




a 

V 


A 
V 


0 


3 


NEBRASKA 


10 




a 
V 


0 


0 


10 


NEVADA 


2 




A 


0 


0 


2 


HEW HAirPSHIRE 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


NEW J?R5FY 


19 


0 




5 


0 


24 


NEW IfXICO 


Q 
9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


11 


NEW YORK 




4 


4 


10 


0 


57 


NORTH CAPOLlMA 




1 


0 


2 


0 


33 


NORTH fUU^nTA 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


OHIO 




12 


0 


16 


0 


64 




7 


0 


0 


2 


0 


9 


OREGON 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


12 




18 


8 


0 


3 


19 


48 


PtfRTO RICO 


6 


2 


3 


8 


0 


19 




2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


5 


SOUTH CAROl IMA 


14 


0 


3 


0 


0 


17 


SOUTH DAkOTA 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Tr»j»jrccrr 


Z 




0 


2 


0 


7 


TEXAS 




Zi 


0 


10 


0 


80 


UTAH 


7 


e 


e 


2 


0 


9 


VERMONT 


2 


e 


e 


2 


0 


4 


VIRGINIA 


23 


6 


e 


8 


0 


37 


1KASHINGT0N 


3 


e 


e 


0 


2 


5 


WEST VIRGINIA 


14 


e 


0 


2 


\ 


17 


WISCONSIN 


13 


e 


e 


1 


1 


15 


VrrOMING 


3 


1 


e 


0 


0 


4 


MCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 














NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORlEi 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


782 


133 


28 


151 


134 


1.228 


50 STATES. D.C. 4t P.R. 


782 


133 


28 


151 


134 


1.228 



DATA AS OF OCIOeER 1 , 1^38. 
(T8A187) 



A- 



86 



TABLE ADl 



PERC£?4TAGe OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH THROUGH U^IMUM DROPPED OTHER BASIS 

STATE DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE OUF OF EXIT 



ALABAMA 


61.54 


7.69 


7.69 


0.00 


23.08 


ALASKA 


e.ee 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


AR\ZOtJ< 


71.43 


0.00 


7. 14 


14.29 


7. 14 


ARKANSAS 


69.23 


23.08 


0.00 


7.59 


A AA 
V ■ 


CALIFORNIA 


28.57 


18.37 


6. 12 


14.29 


32.65 


COLORADO 


81.29 


0.00 


0.00 


12.50 




CONNECTICUT 


83.33 


12.96 


1 .85 


A AA 


1 Oit 

1 .o3 


DELAWARE 


160.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A AA 


0.00 


DISTRICT a- COLUeiA 


100.00 


0.00 




A AA 


0.00 


FLORIDA 


86.15 


6. 15 


A AA 


1 .54 


6. "15 


GEORGIA 


54.17 


20.83 


4. 17 


1 A A7 


A 17 

4. 17 


HAMAI 1 


87.50 


0.00 




0.00 


0.00 


IDAHO 


100.00 


0.00 


A AA 
V. vv 


A AA 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


71 .43 




4,76 


22.22 


0.00 


INDIANA 


70.83 


"4.58 


A AA 




4. 17 


IQKA 


59.09 


1R 1ft 


0.00 


4.55 


18.18 


KANSAS 


90.91 


Q AO 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


KENTUCKY 


52.63 


1<( 7Q 
13 ./V 


0.26 


26.32 


0;00 


LOUISIANA 




45. 16 


0.00 


6.45 


12.90 


MAINE 


/O.vo 


10.00 


20.00 


0.00 


0.00 


IMRTLAND 




0.00 


0.00 


11 .25 


65.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 






6.25 


28.12 




MICHIGAN 


ftCI AA 
Ov. W 


5.97 


0.00 


13.43 


0.00 


MINNESOTA 


04. 0/ 


9.38 


0.0d 


6.25 


0.00 


MISSISSIPPI 




50.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.60 




76.47 


0.00 


0.00 


11.76 


11.76 




100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW HALP^IPP 


60.00 


40,00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


NEW JER^PY 


79. 17 


0.00 


0.08 


20.83 


0.00 


NEW Lpyim 


81 .82 


9.09 


0.00 


0.00 


9.09 






7.02 


7.02 


17.54 


0.00 


NORTH CAROLINA 


90.91 


3.03 


0.00 


6.06 


0.00 


NORTH QAVnTA 


1AA AA 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


OHIO 


30. ^ 


18*75 


0.00 


25.00 


0.00 


OKLAHOMA 


/ / • /O 


0.00 


0.00 


'22.22 


0.00 


OREGON 


9*^ AA 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


75.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


37.50 


1A A7 

10. v/ 


0.00 


6.25 


39.58 


pnrpTQ Rim 


31 .58 


10.53 


15.79 


42.11 


0.00 


RHODE ISLAND 




0.00 


20.00 . 


0.00 


40.00 


SOUTH CAROL iNA 


82.35 


0.00 


17.65 


0.00 


0.00 


SOUTH (UvnTA 


1A A7 


SO. 00 


16.67 


16.67 


0.00 


TENNESSEE 


9ft '^7 


42.86 


0.00 


23.57 


0.00 


TEXAS 


01.25 


26.23 


0.00 


12.50 


0.00 


UTAH 


77.78 


0.00 


0.00 


22.22 


0.00 


VERMONT 


50.00 


0.00 


0.00 


50.00 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


62.16 


16.22 


0.00 


21.62 


0.00 


WASHINGTON 


M.O0 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


40.00 


^ST VIRGINIA 


e2.35 


0.00 


0.00 


11.76 


5.88 


WISCONSIN 


86.67 


0.00 


0.00 


6.67 


6.67 


VnrCMING 


75.00 


25.00 


0.00 


9.00 


0.00 


AJyCRICAN SAMOA 












GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 












U.S. 4e INSULAR AREAS 


63.68 


10.83 


2.28 


12.30 


10.91 


J50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


63.68 


10.83 


2.28 


12.30 


10.91 



SCME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EOUCAVIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID NOT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT, 
THE PRCPORnONS FOR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 50 STATES, D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT S(JM TO 100 PERCENT, 

DATA AS OFOCTOeER 1, 1988. 



(SMACLI6:R£PM8A3) 



A-87 335 



TABLE ADl 



NIMSER OF STUOOnS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EOUCATrONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

DEAF-BLIND 





CRADtiATFD 




REACHED 






TnTAI 




WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 






ry IT IMA 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 






UUi 






ALABAMA 


13 


0 


6 


a 
u 


A 

u 


10 


ALASKA 






9 


0 


0 


0 


ARIZOKA 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ARKANSAS 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CALIFORNIA 




5 


2 


5 


9 


38 


OOLORAOO 






3 


0 


0 


4 


CONNECTICUT 


e 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


DELAWARE 


0 


e 


t 


0 


0 


1 


DISTRiCT OF COtUkGiA 


0 


14 


e 


0 


0 


14 


FLORIDA 


3 


10 


e 


0 


0 


13 


GEORGIA 


0 


e 


8 


8 


0 


0 


HAMAIl 


e 


1 


e 


8 


8 




IDAHO 


e 


e 


e 

^8 


e 


8 


8 


ILLINOIS 


0 


e 


8 


8 


10 


INDIANA 


66 


5 


5 


8 


8 


76 


IOWA 


e 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


KANSAS 


e 


e 


8 


e 


8 


8 


KENTUCKY 


2 


8 


8 


2 


8 


4 


LOUISIANA 


e 


1 ^ 


e 


e 


8 


1 


(MINE 


e 


0 


e 


8 


8 


8 


MAKYUNO 


e 


8 


2 


8 


2 


4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


3 


_ 


8 


2 




5 


MICHIGAN 




_ 






_ 




MINNESOTA 


0 


2 


1 


8 


8 


3 


MISSISSIPPI 


0 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


MISSOURI 


e 


4 


8 


2 


4 


16 


U3NTANA 


e 


8 


8 


0 


8 


8 


NEBRASKA 


^ 


_ 










NEVADA 


e 


8 


8 


0 


8 


8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


NEW JERSEY 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


NEW MEXICO 


e 


8 


2 


8 


8 


2 


NEW YORK 


2 


5 


2 


1 


e 


18 


NORTH CAROLINA 


e 


1 


8 


8 


6 


1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3 


e 


8 


8 


^ 


3 


OHIO 


e 


e 


8 


8 


8 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


1 


e 


8 


8 


0 


1 


OREGON 


e 


8 


8 


8 


3 


3 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e 


e 


8 


e 


0 


0 


PUERTO RICO 


e 


1 


1 


e 


0 


2 


RHODE ISLAND 






t 


0 


0 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 














SOUTH DAKOTA 






Q 


0 


A 


A 


TENNESSEE 




Q 


A 

o 


A 
V 


A 
V 


A 


TEXAS 


A 
V 




A 
V 


A 
V 


A 


4C 

9 


UTAH 


e 


8 


2 


8 


8 


2 


VERMONT 


e 


8 


8 


0 


8 


8 


VIRGINIA 


e 


8 


8 


0 


8 


8 


WASHINGTON 


e 


8 


1 


1 


1 


3 


WEST-VIRGINIA 


e 




e 


0 


0 


A 
V 


WISCONSIN 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


wrroMiNG 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


A»CRICAN SAMOA 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 














NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 


0 


e 


8 


8 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


e 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


U.S. «e INSULAR A'tEAS 


188 


57 


34 


13 


19 


231 


90 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


188 


57 


34 


13 


19 


231 



□ATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(TSAie?) 

A-88 



Er|c ' 336 



TABLE ADl 

PERCEHTACE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING SCHOOL YEAA 1986-1987 
BY BASIS OF EXIT 

DEAF-6LIND 



CRAOUATEO GRADUATED REAaCD 
WITH THROUGH MAXIMUM DROPPED OTHER BASIS 

STATE DIPLCW^ CERTIFICykTION AGE OUT OF EXIT 



ALABAMA 


iee.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


ALASKA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


ARIZOKA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


ARKANSAS 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


CALIFORNIA 


30.60 


16.67 


6.67 


16.67 


36.66 


COCCRAOO 


e.ee 


25.66 


75.66 


6.66 


6.66 


CONNECTICUT 


e.ee 


66.67 


33.33 


6.66 


6.66 


DELAWARE 


e.ee 


6.66 


166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


DISTRICT OF C01U«IA 


6.66 


166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


23.68 


76.92 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


GEORGIA 


~ 




- 


- 


«- 


HAMAII 


e.ee 


166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


IDAHO 




— 


- 


- 


- 


laiNOIS 


e.ee 


6.66 


- 166.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


INDIANA 


86.84 


6.58 


6.58 


6.66 


6.66 


IOWA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


KANSAS 




- 


- 


- 


- 


KENTUCKY 


56.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


56.66 


6.66 


LOUISIANA 


e.ee 


iee.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


MAINE 


*~ 


— 


- 


- 




MARYLAND 


e.ee 


e.ee 


56.66 


6.66 


56.66 


MASSACHUSETTS 


60.66 


- 


6.66 


46.66 


_ 


MICHIGAN 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


MINNESOTA 


e.ee 


66.67 


33.33 


6.66 


6.66 


MISSISSIPPI 




- 


- 


- 


_ 


MISSOURI 


37.56 


25.66 


e.ee 


12.56 


25.66 


MONTANA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


NEBRASKA 


— 


- 








NEVADA 


- 


- 


- 




_ 


NEWHA&PSHIRE 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




NEW JERSEY 


- 


- 


- 


- 




NEWkCXICO 


6.66 


6.66 


166.66 


e.ee 


6.06 


NEW YORK 


20.66 


56.66 


26.66 


16.66 


6.66 


NORTH CAROLINA 


e.ee 


iee.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


e.ee 


NORTH DAKOTA 


166.66 


e.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


OHIO 


- 


_ 




_ 


_ 


^LAHOMA 


iee.ee 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


OREGON 


6.06 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


166.68 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- 










PUERTO RICO 


e.ee 


56.66 


56.66 


6.66 


6.66 


RHCO£ ISUNO 


6.66 


6.66 


lee.ee 


e.ee 


6.66 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ 










SOUTH DAKOTA 




_ 


_ 






TENNESSEE 


- 


- 


- 


- 




TEXAS 


6.66 


1G6. 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


UTAH 


6.66 




166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


VERMONT 












VIRGINIA 


- 


- 


_ 






WASHINGTCS 


6.66 


6.66 


33.33 


33.3;^ 


33.33 


WEST VIRGINIA 












WISCONSIN 












mOMING 












AJyERICAN SMOA 












am 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TE.nRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 












U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


46.75 


24.68 


14.72 


5.63 


8.23 


56 STATES, D.C. <e p.R. 


46.75 


24.Cd 


14.72 


5.63 


8.23 



SOC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND DID WT REPORT DATA BY BASIS OF EXIT. AS A RESULT. 
THE PROPORTItNS FDR THE U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND 56 STATES. D.C. 
AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 r-CRCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1988. 



(SMAaiB:R£PM6A3) 



TABLE AD2 



U.S. Af€ INSULAR AREAS 
NU€ER AND PERCENT OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS EXITINO THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM BY ACe» AND BY BASIS OF EXIT 

DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL YEAR 



/ 



ALL CONDITIONS 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
4 DIPLOMA- 



GRADUATED 
WITH 

■HCeRTIFICATE-^+- 



REAOCD 
MAXIMUM 
ACE 



DROPPED 
■+•1 OUT 



OTHER 
BASIS OF 
EXIT 



TOTAL 
EXITING 
-THE SYSTEW-f 



AGE CROUP NU«ER PERCENT NUfceER PERCENT WXBER PERCENT NWBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NU^eER PERCCNT 



16 


1,501 


6.57 


347 


1.52 


104 


0.46 


12,631 


55.27 


8,270 


36.19 


22,8S3 


100.00 


17 


16,910 


42.05 


2,125 


5.28 


121 


0.30 


13,503 


33.58 


7,554 


18.78 


40.213 


100.00 


18 


43,144 


62.64 


7,288 


10.58 


134 


0.19 


12.382 


17.98 


5,929 


8.61 


68.877 


100.00 


19 


22,308 


57.21 


5,803 


14.88 


278 


0.71 


7,217 


18.51 


3.390 


8.69 


38,996 


106.00 


20 


5,637 


40.01 


3,317 


23.54 


851 


6.04 


2,731 


19.38 


1,554 


11.03 


14.090 


100.00 


21 


6,710 


27.49 


8,475 


34.72 


3,863 


15.82 


4.107 


16.82 


1;258 


5.15 


24,413 


100.00 


15-21 


^,210 


45.94 


27,353 


13.06 


5,351 


2.55 


52,571 


25.10 


27.955 


13.35 


209.442 


100.00 



LEARNING DISABLED 

GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED OTHER TOTAL 
WITH wrn MAXIMUM DROPPED BASIS OF EXITING 
4 DIPLOMA h ^RTIFICATEH- H ACE h H QUT h H L . h 4— THE SYSTEW-f 



AC£ G»K)UP NWBER PERCENT PERCENT NUCER PERCENT NUfcCER PERCfNT NUMBER PERCENT NUK€ER PERCENT 



16 


983 


10.29 


149 


1.56 


26 


0.27 


5,861 


61.33 


2,537 


26.55 


9,556 


100.00 


17 


10.119 


51.76 


822 


4.20 


25 


0.13 


6.320 


32.33 


2,263 


11.58 


19,549 


100.00 


18 


24,632 


69.39 


2.902 


8.18 


32 


0.09 


6,248 


17.60 


1,682 


4.74 


35,496 


100.00 


19 


1 1 ,779 


64.77 


1,939 


10.66 


57 


0.31 


3,574 


19.65 


836 


4.60 


18,185 


160.00 


20 


2,393 


50.00 


644 


13.48 


47 


0.98 


1.276 


26.66 


426 


8.90 


4,786 


100.00 


21 


3,807 


34.89 


3,560 


32.62 


825 


7.56 


2,449 


22.44 


271 


2,48 


10,912 


100.00 


16-21 


53,713 


54.54 


10,016 


10.17 


1.012 


1.03 


25,728 


26.12 


8.015 


8.14 


98,484 


:o0.oo 



SPEECH IKPAtRED 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
4 DIPLOMA- 



GRADUATED 
WITH 

• -HCCRTIFICATE-I- +- 



REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
— ^AGE 



DROPPED 
OUT 



OTHER 
BASIS OF 
EXIT 



TOTAL 
EXITING 
-THE SYSTEM-*- 



ACE GROUP NWBER PERCENT NUfcCER PERCENT NUfcCER PERCG^T NW«ER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NWBER PERCENT 



16 


90 


8.32 


29 


2.68 


14 


1.29 


533 


49.26 


416 


38.45 


1,082 


100.00 


17 


791 


43.80 


103 


5.70 


0 


0.00 


436 


24." 


476 


26.36 


1.866 


100.00 


18 


2.892 


71 .6? 


351 


8.72 


0 


0.00 


383 


9.C 


401 


9.96 


4,027 


100.00 


19 


961 


54.95 


195 


11.15 


3 


0.17 


369 


21.10 


221 


12.64 


1.749 


100.00 


20 


117 


26.41 


60 


13.54 


2 


0.45 


• 84 


18.96 


180 


40,63 


443 


100.00 


21 


116 


10.43 


168 


15.11 


243 


21.85 


124 


11.15 


461 


41.46 


1,112 


100.00 


16-21 


4,967 


48.61 


906 


8.87 


262 


2.56 


1,929 


18.88 


2,155 


21.09 


10,219 


100.60 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1968, 
(SM*aiB(H1X14)) 



A-90 



ERIC 



338 



TABLE AD2 



U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS 
KIJM3ER AND PERCCNT OF KAWOICWVED Sr^«0{TS EXJTU^C THE EDUCATlCXiAL 
SYSTEM BY ACS, Am b7 6ASIS OF EXIT 

DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL YEAR 



l£NTALLY RETARDED 

GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED OTHER TOTAL 
WITH WITH UAXIMLM DROPPED BASIS OF EXITING 
H DIPLOMA h -HCCRTIFICATEH- H ACE h \ OUT h H EXIT ^ •♦— THE SYSTEW-f 



AGE CROUP NU^eER PERCENT NOCER PERCENT NWBER PERCENT NU^CER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT M*«ER PERCENT 



16 


126 


3.24 


86 


2.32 


13 


6.35 


2,396 


64.72 


1,687 


29.."^ 


3,762 


160.06 


17 


1»908 


29.19 


82$ 


12.64 


58 


6.76 


2,562 


39.19 


1,191 


18.22 


6,537 


106.66 


18 


8,127 


53.91 


3,188 


21.15 


77 


6.51 


2,346 


15.56 


1,336 


8.86 


15,674 


166.60 


19 


S,807 


50.84 


2,997 


26.24 


121 


1.66 


1,530 


13.39 


966 


8.47 


11,423 


160,00 


26 


1,818 


34.16 


1,856 


34.82 


477 


8.05 


766 


13.24 


474 


8.89 


5,331 


100.00 


21 


1,324 


17.89 


3,127 


42;25 


2,649 


27.69 


674 


9.11 


228 


3.68 


7,462 


100.00 


16-21 


19,164 


38.62 


12,686 


24.42 


2,787 


5.63 


16,214 


26.65 


5,284 


16.68 


49,469 


100.00 



exotionallY disturbed 

graduated graduated reached other total 
with with t'aximuu dropped basis of exiting 
h diploma 1- -hcertificate-+ h ace h h out h h exit k ■♦— the systew-f 



AGE CROUP NU^eER PERCENT HU«ER PERCENT fUCER PERCENT Nl*«ER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT Nil^ER PERCENT 



16 


235 


4.70 


72 


1.44 


19 


0.33 


3,340 


66.81 


1,333 


26.67 


4,999 


100.00 


17 


2.868 


37.23 


244 


3.17 


41 


0.53 


3,479 


45.19 


1,067 


13.86 


7,699 


100.00 


18 


4,389 


54.83 


439 


5.40 


21 


0.26 


2,679 


32.98 


596 


7.34 


8,124 


100.00 


19 


2,035 


49.11 


333 


8.04 


63 


1.52 


1,370 


33. 5 


343 


8.28 


4,144 


100.08 


26 


521 


34.73 


163 


10.87 


197 


13.13 


473 


31.53 


146 


9.73 


" 1.500 


108.00 


21 


489 


24.65 


506 


25.50 


253 


12.75 


681 


30>29 


135 


6.80 


1,984 


100.00 


16-21 


10,537 


37.04 


1,757 


6.18 


594 


2.69 


1 1 ,942 


41.98 


3,626 


12.72 


28,450 


100.00 



KARO OF jlEARING 4c DEAF 

GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED OTI^ER TOTAL 
WITH WITH IMXIMUM DROPPED BASIS OF EXITING 
H OIPLCWA h -f-CERTIFICATE-f H ACE h I ^JT h H EXIT ^ -t— THE SYSTEM-f 

AGE GROUP NU«ER PERCENT NJ»«ER PERCENT NtAGER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT W*©ER PERCENT MM3ER PERCENT 



16 


21 


12.28 


e 


0.88 


6 


3.51 


68 


39.77 


76 


44.44 


171 


100.00 


17 


252 


&7.U 


33 


7.48 


0 


0.88 


81 


18.37 


75 


17.61 


441 


100.00 


18 


954 


79.04 


87 


7.21 


2 


0.17 


161 


8.37 


63 


5.22 


1,207 


100.00 


19 


667 


74.69 


96 


10.75 


10 


1.12 


77 


8.62 


43 


4.82 


893 


100.00 


26 


231 


37.93 


321 


52.71 


10 


1.64 


28 


4.66 


19 


3.12 


609 


100.00 


21 


251 


37.69 


386 


» .93 


47 


7.66 


36 


5.41 


26 


3.96 


666 


100.00 


16-21 


2,376 


59.59 


843 


Jll.14 


75 


1.88 


391 


9.81 


382 


7.57 


3,987 


100.00 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(SKUaiBC X14)} 



A-91339 



TABLE AD2 



U.S. AM) INSULAR AREAS 
MJfcCER AND PERCENT OF KWOICAPPEO STUDENTS aiTING THE EOUCATiawt 
SYST04 BY ACe. AND BY BASIS OF EXIT 

DURING THE 1986-67 SCK»l. YEAR 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
IPLOU— 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
•HCtRTIFICATE- 



MULTIKANDICAPPEO 

REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 



DROPPED 
— OUT 



OTHER 
BASIS OF 
EXIT 



TOTAL 
EXITING 
-THE SYSTEM-f 



ACE CROUP NU«£R PERCENT meUi PERCENT Hl*«ER PERCENT NU^ER PERCENT NUvGER PERCENT NU€£R PERCENT 



16 


13 


0.53 


1 


0.04 


10 


0.41 


83 


3.40 


2,336 


95.62 


2.443 


lOO.OC 


17 


150 


6.20 


22 


0.91 


4 


0.17 


163 


6.74 


2.080 


85.99 


2,419 


100.00 


18 


375 


16.96 


77 


3.48 


0 


0.00 


177 


8.01 


1,582 


71.55 


2,211 


100.00 


19 


304 


22.75 


72 


5.39 


16 


1.20 


122 


9.13 


822 


61.53 


1,336 


100.00 


20 


301 


35. 4S 


163 


19.20 


87 


10.25 


91 


10.72 


207 


24.38 


849 


100.00 


21 


267 


24.81 


389 


36.15 


321 


29.83 


60 


5.58 


39 


3.62 


1,076 


100.00 


16-21 


1,410 


13.<H 


724 


7.01 


438 


4.24 


696 


6.74 


7,066 


68.38 


10,334 


100.00 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



ORTHOPEOICALLY UNPAIRED 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



H DIPLOMA 1- 4-CERTIFlCATE- 



REACHED 
UC(IMUM 
^XXr 



DROPPED 
OUT 



OTHER 
BASIS OF 
EXIT 



TOTAL 
EXITING 
-THE SYSTEM-H- 



ACE CROUP WWBER PERCENT NW0ER PERCENT WJI«ER PERCENT Nll«£R PERCENT NU^eER PERCENT NUhCER PERCENT 



16 


14 


2.33 


3 


0.50 


0 


0.00 


242 


40.33 


341 


56.83 


600 


100.00 


17 


489 


42.48 


39 


3.39 


0 


0.00 


350 


30.41 


273 


23.72 


1,151 


leo.oo 


18 


947 


60.17 


144 


9.15 


1 


0.06 


311 


19.76 


171 


10.86 


1,574 


100.00 


19 


429 


57.35 


96 


12.63 


8 


1.07 


130 


17.38 


85 


11.36 


748 


100.00 


20 


161 


47.92 


58 


17.26 


12 


3.37 


55 


16.37 


50 


14.86 


336 


100.00 


21 


174 


42.03 


120 


28.99 


35 


8.45 


52 


12.56 


33 


7.97 


414 


100.00 


16-21 


2,214 


45.91 


460 


9.54 


56 


1.16 


1,140 


23.64 


953 


19.76 


4.823 


100.00 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



OTHER HEALTH H^AIRED 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



REACHED 
MAXIUJM 
ACE 



DROPPED 
OUT 



OTHER 
BASIS OF 
EXIT 



TOTAL 
EXITING 
4— THE SYSTEM-f 



H DIPLOMA 1- 4-CERTIFICATE-+ 

ACE CROUP Nl*«£R PERCENT WI«£R PERCENT NUMDER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT WJuBER PERCENT Nl»«ER PERCENT 



16 


19 


8.60 


7 


3.17 


14 


6.33 


76 


34.39 


105 


47.51 


221 


100.00 


17 


ri 


43.62 


31 


7,91 


1 


0.26 


86 


21.94 


103 


26.28 


392 


100.00 


18 


397 


66.39 


61 


10.20 


1 


0.17 


72 


12.04 


67 


11.20 


598 


100.00 


19 


153 


54.26 


45 


15.96 


e 


0.00 


30 


10. 


54 


19,15 


282 


100.00 


20 


55 


42.31 


23 


17.69 


4 


3.08 


It 


8.46 


37 


28.46 


130 


100.60 


21 


204 


34,34 


212 


35.69 


45 


7.58 


92 


15.49 


41 


6.90 


594 


100.00 


16-21 


999 


45.06 


379 


17.10 


65 


2.93 


367 


16.55 


407 


18.36 


2.217 


100.00 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1988. 
(SUkaiB(HlXU)) 



ERIC 



A-92 



340 



TABLE AD2 



U.S. ANO INSUUW AREAS 
NU«ER AM) PERCENT OF KWOICAPPED STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM BY ACe, A»0 BY BASIS OF EXIT 

DURING THE 1986-97 SCHOOL YEAR 



VISUAUY HANDICAPPED 



CRADUUEO GRADUATED REACHED OTHER TOTAL 
WITH WITH UAXIMUM DROPPED BASIS OF ^^ITING 
— OIPLCMA 1- -HCERTIFICATE-f H ACE i- H OUT 1- H EXIT h ^THE SYST£M-f 



ACe CROUP NUteER PERCENT NUfcCER PERCENT Ntl«£R PERCCNT NU6ER PERCENT NU^eER PERCENT Nl*€ER PERCENT 



1« 


6 


8.82 


e 


e.oo 


2 


2.94 


28 


41.18 


3i 


4/.VO 


68 


100.00 


17 


145 


75.52 


4 


2.68 


0 


0.00 


21 


10.94 


22 


M.46 


192 


100.00 


18 




75.42 


29 


6.14 


0 


0.00 


63 


13.35 


24 


5.08 


472 


100.00 


19 


161 


73.52 


27 


12.33 


0 


0.00 


14 


6.3D 


17 


7.76 


219 


100.00 


20 


4e 


43.01 


28 


30.11 


4 


4.30 


6 


6.45 


15 


16.13 


93 


100.00 


21 


74 


40.22 


45 


24.46 


22 


11.96 


19 


10.33 


24 


13.04 


184 


100.00 


16-21 


782 


63.68 


153 


10.83 


28 


2.28 


151 


12.30 


134 


^0.91 


1,228 


100.00 



DEAF-BLIND 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED OTHER TOTAL 
WITH WITH UUCIMUM DROPPED BASIS OF EXITING 
H DIPLOMA K +-CERTIFICATE-f -I ACE h H OUT + H EXIT h 4— THE SYSTEM-f 

ACe CROUP NU«£R PERCENT WJKKR PERCtt^T NUkCER PERCENT NU«ER PERCEK^ MJt«£R PERCENT NU^eER rSRCENT 



16 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


4 


36.36 


7 


63.64 


1! 


100.00 


17 


17 


62.96 


1 


3.70 


0 


0.00 


5 


18.52 


^ 


14.81 


27 


100.00 


18 


75 


79.79 


10 


10.64 


e 


0.00 


2 


2.13 


7 


7.45 


94 


100.00 


19 


12 


70.59 


3 


17.65 


0 


0.00 


1 


5.88 


1 


5.88 


17 


100.00 


20 


0 


0.00 


1 


7.69 


11 


84.62 


1 


7.69 


0 


o.eo 


13 


100.00 


21 


4 


5.80 


m2 


60.87 


23 


33.33 


0 


0.00 


0 


o.eo 


69 


100.00 


16-21 


108 


46.75 


57 


24.68 


34 


14.72 


13 


5.63 


19 


8.23 


231 


100.00 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1. 1988. 
(SlMai8(H1X14)) 

A-93 341 



TABLE ASl 



»««£R OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHIUJREN 16 YEARS AKO OLDER 
LEAVING THE EOOCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1985-07 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CCOITION 

Alt CONDITIONS 



STATE 



PHTSICAI/ 

TECJtO- INTER- XCNTAL INDEP- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

CCON$ei,ING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PR£TER REAOCI RESTOR- F/*tlLY ENDENT WklNT- ENWAL TRAINING 

GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

K:\ZOtlK 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLW«IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

fcUSSACHUSETTS 



1,542 


663 


31 


13 


16 


94 


288 


283 


288 


111 


2,240 


iei 


34 


3 


17 


0 


2 


17 


21 


24 


10 


164 


798 


169 


26 


IS 


16 


130 


371 


119 


f 


73 


777 


574 


133 


30 


23 


50 


33 


211 


141 


105 


185 


928 


2,681 


1,338 


594 


210 


T'32 


453 


617 


1,318 


1,389 


758 


2*858 


537 


64 


8 




9 


244 


103 


102 


199 


67 


731 


157 


49 


22 


ry 


8 


149 


146 


34 


17 


55 


339 


347 


61 


9 


7 


1 


7 


66 


61 


31 


2 


390 


74 


47 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2-i 


59 


41 


17 


98 


4,286 


1.348 


569 


237 


419 


870 


1,243 


1,058 


1,256 


397 


4.367 


1,272 


375 


43 


38 


23 


156 


407 


407 


350 


70 


1,673 


474 


399 


427 


69 


348 


237 


C\t3 


409 


178 


34 


474 


220 


77 


23 


8 


16 


30 


64 


106 


82 


48 


333 


2,447 


1,^06 


15 


73 


19 


129 


1,814 


284 


1,577 


^0 


2.504 


1,8;4 


852 


175 


14 


103 


286 


576 


587 


583 


2 


2,276 


704 


198 


42 


39 


41 


111 


202 


236 


299 


1&6 


951 


422 


139 


32 


15 


6 


77 


118 


177 


91 


62 


748 


964 


518 


206 


24 


35 


173 


311 


344 


238 


93 


1,295 


1,338 


538 


77 


73 


53 


231 


439 


216 


257 


298 


1,572 


1,113 


211 


58 


73 




81 


286 


481 




147 


1.619 


2,211 


7^9 


677 


103 


185 


856 


1,956 


895 


1,250 


439 


2,635 

























MICHIGAN 


3,604 


1,072 


223 


110 


91 


1,466 


1,918 


736 


MINNESOTA 


2.784 


387 


234 


13 


11 


269 


214 


766 


MISSISSIPPI 


1,314 


361 


8 


15 


120 


115 


228 


178 


MISSOURI 


1,438 


562 


234 


173 


306 


158 


436 


648 


MONTANA 


251 


83 


14 


15 


3 


13 


38 


67 


NEBRASKA 


1,060 


122 


78 


38 


23 


19 


265 


1,041 


NEVADA 


38 


32 


3 


7 


15 


7 


18 


29 


NEW KAX«>SHiR£ 


24 


7 


1 


2 


0 


0 


6 


25 


HEW JERSEY 


3,937 


687 


225 


79 


157 


453 


888 


800 


NEW MEXICO 


466 


121 


20 


15 


26 


72 


79 


110 


^£W YORK 


5,828 




2,223 


451 


1,507 


1,905 


5.787 


5,913 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2.139 


614 


72 


72 


80 


177 


658 


643 


NORTH DAKOTA 


64 


16 


12 


1 


12 


23 


26 


40 


OHIO 


3.753 


1.702 


307 


114 


155 


240 


671 


1,392 


OKLAHOMA 


243 


84 


18 


26 


35 


115 


95 


138 


OREGON 


















PENNSYLVANIA 


2,824 


137 


478 


22 


17 


98 


90 


97 


PUERTO RICO 


175 


108 


0 


0 


2 


2! 


28 


21 
1 


RHODE ISLAND 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


1 


3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1,749 


568 


96 


48 


38 


181 


457 


831 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


131 


20 


11 


1 


14 


113 


40 


48 
1 


TENNESSEE 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


16 


TEXAS 


4,865 


2.031 


663 


160 


563 


620 


1.555 


1,420 


UTAH 


803 


123 


14 


5 


8 


78 


n9 

1 


80 


VERMONT 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


VIRGINIA 


1,587 


391 


118 


39 


60 


322 


403 


377 


YMSHINGTON 


281 


237 


40 


19 


3 


21 


97 


120 


VCST VIRGINIA 


833 


177 


17 


9 


18 


120 


174 


178 


WISCONSIN 


1.098 


572 


37 


38 


39 


1C^ 


196 


382 


WrOMING 


149 


23 


6 


5 


8 


27 


?2 


33 


MCRICAN SAXCA 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


v^UAM 



















NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

SO STATES, D.C. k P.R. 



160 
64,631 
84,489 



35 



26 



44 



37 



2,292 
94 
203 
326 
53 
187 
25 

4 

784 
65 
1,631 

325 
22 

646 

123 

118 

2 
0 

382 
0 
19 
2.090 
102 
1 

310 
218 
13b 
612 
12 
0 



30 



1,003 
103 
37 
128 
22 
112 
19 
5 

213 
51 
2.331 

135 
30 

495 
44 

178 
3 
5 

129 
31 
0 

2.581 
42 
1 

100 
35 
55 
92 
15 
0 



10 



19.627 8.269 2,550 4,795 IIJC* 24,153 23,511 19,212 11,574 
19.W2 8.269 2.556 4,795 11,155 24,109 23,474 19,182 11,564 



4,87-*/ 
2,005 
1,339 
2.060 

257 
1.408 

127 
39 
3,777 

526 
6,859 
2,193 
46 
4.582 

266 



2.779 
120 
30 

2.039 
93 
65 

4,115 
865 
41 

1,898 

1,103 
870 

1,660 
14b^ 
13 

0 



138 
75,229 



ERIC 



OATA AS or OCTOBER 1, 1988, 
{TeA287) 



A-94 



342 



TABLE AEl 



NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE r.UTUATIOWL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



ALL CONDITIONS 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 










EMPLOY)£NT 


VOCATIONAL 


EJ.PLOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECIAI 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEMENT 


)r€NT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


l»054 


1,778 


591 


1,969 


66 


11,627 


1,283 


ALASKA 


168 


256 


51 


164 


0 


966 


193 


ARIZONA 


374 


598 


237 


526 


51 


4,418 


684 


AR}(ANSAS 


386 


575 


216 


449 


164 


4,265 


464 


CALIFORNIA 


1,368 


2,191 


894 


2,348 


1,514 


26,663 


12,479 


COLORADO 


238 


441 


125 


465 


435 


3,773 


1 ,121 


CONNECTICUT 


16 


360 


0 


184 


63 


1 ,576 


0 


OELAWARi: 


279 


321 


2l3 


264 


26 


2,685 


27 


DISTRICT OF COLU^IA 


65 


67 


76 


123 


4b 


741 


9 


FLORIDA 


2,384 


3,829 


1 657 


3,466 


1 321 


28 63 1 


0^7 


GEORGIA 


694 


1,225 


505 


1 ,179 


327 


8,7^4 


1 478 


HAWAII 


474 


467 


414 


474 


59 


5 -!50 




IDAHO 


182 


259 


120 


274 


13 


1 855 


/O 


ILLINOIS 


1 ,346 


5 344 


326 






AAA 


4,441 


INDIANA 


f ,110 


1 ,665 


6l5 


2 319 




13 363 


7 1 1 


lOMA 


575 


70 1 






149 


5|343 


641 


KANSAS 


336 




2*^5 


AOQ 


01 




624 




#Qw 


1 y Vl V 


OOl 


^797 


61 


7,356 


177 






1 1 194 






152 


8»191 


1 ,669 


iMINE 










545 


5,660 


1 ,55^ 


MARYLAND 


4t, 19^ 


4b, ^99 


4t,4t1 / 


1 ,649 


0 


26,495 


381 


Lll CC tCP T TC 


















A CtA^ 


4,814 


2,815 




0 


29,683 


2,596 


M 1 IWH^^v 1 A 


1 AVt 
1 ,09/ 


1 ,205 


594 


1 ,075 


15 


1 1 ,426 


6 




468 


977 


304 


723 


46 


6,136 


182 




1 , 160 


1 ,664 


1 ,275 


1 ,362 


136 


12,696 


1,668 




125 


208 


06 


152 


26 


1 ,387 


32 


NcpnASKA 


1 ,397 


1 ,322 


890 


989 


6 


8,951 


33 


MTV/An A 


70 


127 


57 


54 


6 


646 


2t 




18 


2^ 


17 


18 


6 


266 


8^ 




1 ,993 


3,730 


1 , 176 


2,965 


918 


22,764 


2,468 




238 


452 


118 


491 


43 


2,899 


448 


nwn iMuv 


1D4C 


6,474 


162 


7,878 


6 


49,496 


5,713 




1 ,542 


1 ,966 


700 


1 ,846 


97 


13,253 


763 


NORTH tiAXfYCA 




37 


29 


45 


9 


472 


6 


OHIO 


1 ,202 


4,821 


1 , 190 


2,667 


715 


24,652 


1 ,842 








165 


394 


381 


2,976 


861 


OREGON 


















AAO 




1 ,601 


2,725 


' 613 


15,454 


9,778 


PlIPRTn Rim 


/w 


96 


3l 


62 


68 


887 


46 




5 


32 


3 


4 


6 


161 


1 ,383 


(VmTH r!ARni IMA 




1 »238 


545 


1 ,569 


6 


I6,5l2 


293 


SOUTH DAJ^OTA 


93 


OaO 


A 


0 


157 


992 


447 


TENNESSEE 




48 


15 


41 


6 


291 


843 


TEXAS 


2 380 


3 666 




1 OAK 


A 

u 


35,862 


3,631 


UTAH 


421 


587 


221 


423 


19 


3,936 


265 


VERMONT 


8 


6 


33 


6 


268 


411 


S8 


VIRGINIA 


837 


1,522 


668 


1,315 


65 


9,^62 


1,174 


WASHINGTON 


239 


229 


216 


278 


9 


3,136 


6 


^ST VIRGINIA 


553 


713 


394 


739 


62 


4,852 


363 


WISCONSIN 


668 


1,273 


366 


1,015 


149 


8,375 


1,182 


WYOMING 


88 


148 


56 


112 


3 


841 


76 


A)JER\CAH SAMOA 


1 


1 


1 


13 


6 


31 


1 


















NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 


6 


e 


6 


6 


6 


6 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















eUR. OF INOIA/J AFFAIRS 


83 


103 


46 


114 


2 


828 


68 


U.S. INSULAR AREaS 


35,247 


66,8'"9 


26,190 


57,648 


9,538 


466.234 


64,662 


50 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


35,163 


66,775 


26,143 


57,521 


9,536 


459,375 


64,533 



DATA AS OF OCIOBER 1, 1988. 
(T8A287) 

. A-95 

343 



TABLE AEl 



WJfcBER OF ANTICIPATED S£R/ICeS NEEDED BY CHILDRCN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY KANDICAPPtNG COHDITICN 



STATE 



LEARNING DISABLED 

PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- INTER- MENTAL INOEP- RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRAN'S- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENDENT MMNT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATICN SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



^LASAXU^ 


351 


74 


e 


e 


3 


3 


6 


42 


5 


8 


644 


ALASKA 


75 


16 


0 


15 


8 


8 


4 


4 


8 


8 


137 




375 


36 


1 


e 


6 


43 


68 


9 


25 


16 


368 




216 


25 


e 


e 


41 


6 


181 


51 


12 


65 


394 


CALIFORNIA 


1,249 


274 


74 


186 


35 


128 


228 


248 


259 


74 


1,868 


COLORADO 


150 


e 


1 


8 


3 


48 


13 


9 


22 


3 


238 


CCrtCCTICUT 


8 


1 


e 


8 


8 


IS 


6 


5 


3 


8 


145 


DELAWARE 


135 


5 


e 


8 


8 


1 


18 


5 


8 


8 


196 


DISTRICT OF COLUGIA 


43 


1 


e 


8 


8 


8 


2 


18 


8 


8 


43" 


FLORIDA 


1,751 


65 


2 


8 


235 


63 


153 


63 


1<4 


9 


1,724 


GEORGIA 


281 


22 


1-- 


8 


3 


15 


32 


33 


33 


1 


378 


HA^tAll 


225 


174 


225 


8 


225 


77 


152 


225 


37 


8 


225 


IDAHO 


165 


9 


10 


1 


4 


11 


22 


44 


13 


7 


172 


ILLINOIS 


355 


24 


e 


1 


3 


13 


81 


7 


8 


5 


319 


INDIANA 


466 


50 


18 


8 


17 


28 


43 


46 


33 


4 


698 


lOMA 


249 


17 


2 


3 


8 


18 


53 


25 


58 


4 


342 


KANSAS 


152 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


14 


5 


6 


3 


294 


KENTUCKY 


320 


51 


135 




76 


77 


i:7 


116 


31 


4 


477 


LOUISIANA 


479 


113 


1 




19 


87 


166 


32 


39 


4 


666 


MINE 


327 


18 


4 






8 


68 


92 




18 


651 
1,188 


imrLAND 


598 


74 


74 


8 


89 


74 


517 


148 


74 


8 


MASSACHUSETTS 



















MICHIGAN 
^ MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NE8RASKA 
NEVADA 

NDV HAMPSHIRE 
NEl^f JERSEY 
NEW&CXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PEWISYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISIMO 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEWCSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEWJONT 

VIRGINIA 

VCST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
^\CK\ SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN IMRIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. « INSULAR AREAS 

50 STATES. O.C. & P.R. 

























1,575 


53 


32 


8 


48 


183 


632 


114 


584 


8 


2,584 


1,788 


8 


38 


8 


8 


8 


8 


188 


8 


8 


873 


457 


111 


1 


8 


42 


37 


71 


54 


58 


12 


679 


688 


54 


^ 4 


4 


238 


16 


78 


26 


64 


18 


892 


145 


18 


3 


1 


2 


1 


7 


24 


9 


1 


156 


550 


8 


18 


8 


12 


8 


47 


692 


1 


4 


937 


21 


6 


8 


8 


5 


3 


6 


/, 


11 


3 


75 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2 


5 


2 


8 


16 


1,883 


178 


36 


3 


82 


91 


388 


268 


275 


88 


2,858 


283 


34 


2 


8 


3 


18 


28 


23 


6 


1 


245 


4,178 


8 


1,671 


8 


826 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2.526 


847 


88 


8 


8 


14 


7 


184 


98 


68 


8 


718 


14 


8 


8 


8 


7 


6 


3 


2 


8 


1 


23 


1,128 


198 


123 


8 


67 


52 


236 


133 


82 


64 


1,396 


61 


8 


8 


1 


22 


48 


21 


34 


28 


5 


113 

























1,227 


23 


1 


1 


2 


18 


18 


9 


2 


10 


1,218 


16 


9 


8 


8 


8 


2 


8 


8 


1 


8 


18 


18 


8 


6 


8 


8 


8 


1 


8 


8 


8 


17 


28 


15 


18 


8 


8 


18 


15 


15 


9 


2 


33 


56 


3 


t 


8 


3 


21 


11 


13 


8 


1 


57 


34 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


18 


8 


13 


8 


39 


3.888 


75 


8 


0 


588 


8 


88 


188 


588 


268 


2,588 


245 


12 


1 


8 


3 


13 


44 


1 


28 


8 


936 


2 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


561 




6 


1 


11 


29 


^1 


36 


43 


6 


635 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


761 


277 


22 


8 


3 


8 


53 


07 


32 


15 


1 


358 
659 


391 


135 


3 


8 


16 


22 


26 


32 


42 


2 


81 




2 


8 


2 


6 


8 


1 


4 


2 


78 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 



e 

99 
27.374 
27,275 



0 



8 



28 8 
2,154 2,484 
2,134 2,484 



8 

8 
143 
143 



8 



8 



8 



0 



8 



e 3 

2,592 1,331 
2,592 1 ,328 



38 26 17 
3.657 3.861 2,569 
3,627 3,835 2,543 



8 
8 

614 
614 



96 
38.922 
38,826 



ERLC 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1, 1988. 
(iaA287) 



A-96 



34^: 



TABLE AEl 



NLWER OF AWTICIPATCn SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEAHS AM) OLDER 
LEAVING THE ECUCATICNAU STSTEM DURING THE 198M7 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANOICA^ING CONDITION 

LEARNING DISA£LED 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

EWLOYICNT VOCATIONAL EfcPLOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
STATE SERVICES PLACOCNT kCNT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVi'CES 



alasaua 


241 






544 






486 


ALASKA 


87 


224 


XT 
Of 


I** 


a 

V 


71.1 
/TO 




ARIZONA 


181 


315 


185 


4b/ 1 


Jl 


1 »0^£ 


Wl 


ARSCAMSAS 


158 


278 


118 


183 


79 


1.711 




CALIFORNIA 


454 


1.293 


465 


992 


632 


8.355 


O.OI/ 


COLORADO 


57 


139 


26 


138 


188 


1.811 




OOMCCTICUT 


8 


148 


8 


74 


5 


483 


8 


OELAaPORE 


113 


151 


71 


185 


6 


886 


19 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


25 


8 


17 


39 


8 


196 


9 


rUORIQA 


563 


1.436 


686 


968 


579 


8.353 


683 


GEORGIA 


184 


294 


78 


255 


128 


1.658 


728 


KAXAII 


225 


225 


178 


225 


8 


2.418 


8 


lOAH} 


86 


138 


48 


131 


5 


798 


51 


ILLINOIS 


168 


1.559 


41 


418 


119 


3.185 


2.381 


INOIAMA 


162 


588 


49 


768 


8 


2.779 


565 


lOKA 


199 


237 


81 


231 


67 


1.585 


438 


KAKSAS 


118 


278 


74 


141 


23 


1.117 


466 


ttMTUOCf 


249 


432 


?48 


298 


8 


2.563 


52 


LCUtSIAKA 


149 


^97 




341 


41 


2.653 


739 


Mire 


— 


178 




— 


269 


1.989 


947 


UARTLCO 


738 


738 




221 


8 


5.181 


295 


U^SSACHUSETTS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




~ 


UlCHIGAN 


2.899 


2.582 




— 


— 


11.652 


1.661 


UINCSOTA 


873 


432 


188 


168 


8 


4.288 


8 


UISSISSIPPI 


191 


532 


148 


338 


12 


2.735 


163 


UlSSOURI 


338 


584 


574 


464 


16 


3.882 


58^ 


kONTANA 


37 


122 


22 


98 


6 


644 


18 


>CBRA9CA 


894 


986 


584 


178 


8 


4.815 


3 


NEVADA 


35 


89 


39 


12 


8 


389 


13 


NQf tMPSHIRC 


5 


9 


6 


7 


2 


61 


596 


«jr JERSEY 


875 


2.222 


498 


1.4*6 


438 


10.712 


2.845 


leriExico 


68 


166 


48 


169 


16 


1.826 


352 


»CN YORK 


e 


1.368 


8 


3.887 


8 


14.448 


5.583 


HCRTH CAROLINA 


531 


689 


326 


526 


8 


3.928 


529 


NORTH OAXOTA 


26 


15 


11 


29 


8 


137 


8 


OHIO 


331 


1.352 


388 


1.286 


52 


6.784 


1.168 


CKLAiCUA 




394 


63 


163 


155 


1.188 


577 


OREGON 


~ 


— 


— 










PE}*<SYLVAHIA 


18 


1.187 


1.151 


1.188 


326 


6.383 


2.252 


RERTO ^"^ICO 


2 


13 


5 


8 


8 


68 


6 


RHOOe SSLANO 


2 


26 


3 


1 


8 


68 


1.836 


SaJTH CAROLINA 


18 


19 


7 


25 


8 


286 


8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 






e 


8 


128 


436 


264 


TEWCSSE 


12 


38 


u 


23 


0 


188 


528 


TEXAS 


588 


1.588 


58* 


4.888 


8 


13.455 


3.388 


UTAH 


187 


178 


Dl 






1 878 


Q 


VERMONT 


8 


8 


11 


8 


137 


159 


48 


VIRGINIA 


ir« 


637 


152 


496 


23 


2.928 


96Z 


WASHINGTON 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


761 


8 


VEST VIRGINIA 


287 


321 


166 


312 


19 


1.843 


196 


WISCONSIN 


123 


419 


68 


314 


46 


2.298 


7X 


WrCMING 


49 


73 


23 


49 


8 


363 


65 


M£XICAM SAXOA 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 
















KXmCRH lURlA^lAS 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















KJR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


58 


65 


34 


72 


6 


512 


53 


U.S. t INSULAR AREAS 


11,671 


25.393 


9.624 


21.788 


3.571 


148.a31 


38.197 


Sd STATES. D.C, k P.R 


11.621 


25.328 


9.598 


21.788 


3.571 


148.419 


38.U4 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1. 1988, 
rT8A287) 



A-97 



345 



TABLE AEl 



KJJBER OF A^^TICIPA^ED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
UEAVINO THE EOOCaTICNAI. SYSTEM DURING THE 196M7 SCHOiX YEAR 
BY HANDICAP INC% OOTOITICN 



SPEECH ILFAIRED 



PHYSICAL/ 





COUNSELING/ 




TEQtO- 


INTER- 




MENTAL 








RESID^ 


VOCATIONAL/ 




TRANS- 


LOGICAL 


PRETER 


READER 


RESTOR- 


FAMILY 


endent 


UAINT— 




To A t U 1 L>/^ 


STATE 


CUIOAMCC 


PORTATION 


AIDES 


SERVICtS 


SERVICES 


ATION 


SERVICES 


LIVING 






SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


6 


3 


e 


e 


9 


9 


2 




A 

V 


1 


20 


ALASKA 


e 


0 


e 


e 


0 






9 


9 


a 

V 


A 

V 


ARIZONA 


6 


6 


1 


e 


9 


\ 


2 


0 




1 


8 


ARKANSAS 


5 


2 


1 


e 


9 


\ 


13 




1 


1 


5 


CALIFORNIA 


116 


33 


101 


4- 


5 


10 


26 




14 


4 


115 


COLORADO 


1 


0 


e 


e 


9 


9 


\ 


9 


9 


9 


4 


COff^OTICUT 


16 


0 


e 


e 


9 


9 


9 




a 

V 


tk 

V 




OELAMARE 




0 


e 


e 


e 


9 


9 




a 


tk 

V 


A 

u 


DISTRICT OF COLlkSIA 


e 


e 


9 


9 


9 


9 






0 


0 


0 


FLORIDA 


187 


2 


6 


6 


9 


2 


It 


2 


2 


4 


OA 


CEORCI.« 


12 


2 


e 


e 


9 


2 


4, 


2 




tk 
V 


20 


KAXA1I 


10 


0 


ie 


e 


e 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


10 


IDAHO 


6 


0 


1 


e 


1 


9 


0' 


1 


9 


9 


■T 


ILLINOIS 


1 


0 


e 


e 


0 


e 


9 


0 




9 




INDIANA 


102 


20 


9 


2 


6 


6 


18 


6 


18 


4 


67 


IOWA 


1 


1 


e 


1 


e 


e 


1 


1 


1 


9 




KANSAS 


1 


4 


3 


0 


e 


9 


1 


9 


3 


t 


7 


KENTUCKY 


15 


21 


9 


4 


2 


1 


9 


9 


5 


4 


34 


LOUISIANA 


20 


2 


e 


1 


2 


1 


6 


5 


9 


3 


13 


U\INE 


25 


1 


2 


3 




0 


4 


5 




9 


22 


liURYLANO 


163 


e 


15 


0 


0 


15 


92 


9 


15 


9 


123 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


- 


- 


- 




_ 












MICHIGAN 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


MIM€SOTA 


35 


e 


30 


t 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


MISSISSIPPI 


17 


21 


0 


0 


11 


1 


7 


3 


0 


0 


29 


MISSOURI 


20 


e 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


e 


2 


9 


84 


UOHTAUK 


2 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


9 


3 


NEBRASKA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9 


NEVADA 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 




3 


3 


3 


4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


NEff JERSEY 


20 


e 


16 


0 


6 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


18 


FCirricxico 


23 


10 


0 


0 


6 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


SO 


NEW YORK 


e 


e 


0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


42 


tCRTH CAROLIHA 


17 


5 


0 


0 


6 


1 


13 


8 


3 


0 


17 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


1 


0 


9 


9 


OHIO 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


6 


9 


4 


CKLAH3M 


e 


e 


1 


0 


0 


9 


2 


e 


9 


9 


9 


OREGON 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 
















PENNSYLVANIA 


523 


30 




0 


1 


2 


9 


0 


9 


9 


428 


PUERTO RICO 


1 


2 


0 


e 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


\ 


RHODE ISLAM) 


e 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




SOUTH CAJiOLIKIl 


38 


0 


0 


c 


9 


9 


20 


27 


Q 


9 


29 


SOUTK DAKOTA 


3 


e 


e 


9 


t 


9 


9 


gk 

V 


0 


1 


1 


TE»<ES$EE 


2 


e 


e 


9 


9 


9 


gk 

V 


8 


0 


0 


0 


TEXAS 


2S 


3 


15 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


UTAH 


d 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


VERJOHT 


1 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


\/tD<^lul A 

virCviNiA 


7 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


20 


KASHINGTCN 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


yiEST VIRGINIA 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


1 


1 


0 


2 


WISCONSIN 


5 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


3 


3 


8 


KYOIING 


6 


e 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


9 


AJeRICAN SAUOA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


GUAM 
























NORTHERN UARIANAS 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TTUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLAfOS 
























BUR. OF INDIAM AFFAIRS 


15 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


15 


U.S. 4: IKSULAA AREAS 


1.463 


184 


651 


27 


38 


67 


248 


126 


86 


28 


1.360 


50 STATES, 0,0, k P.R, 


1.446 


:61 


651 


27 


36 


67 


245 


126 


86 


28 


1.345 



ERIC 



(JAM AS Of OCTOBER 1, 1988, 
(iaA287) 



A-98 



346 



TABLE AEl 



NUfiER OF ANTICIPATO) SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEAftS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

SPEECH UNPAIRED 





in JMol 1 lUTiAL 




POST 












cWLOTIitNT 


VOCATIONAL D.PLOY- 


OF VR 


OTMPD 

uincn 


ALL 




STATE 




Dl tm^UT 












ALABAMA 




1 5 




9 


A 

u 


67 


25 


ALASKA 


A 
W 


A 
V 


a 

V 


A 
V 


A 
V 


A 
V 


/ 


ARIZONA 


w 


7 


4 


3 




3? 






4 




3 






40 


1 V 




51 


67 


37 


484 


373 


1 461 




COLORADO 


1 


g 


9 




7 
# 


^£ 




CONNECTICUT 




9 


3 




2 


43 






\ 


] 










A 
V 


DISTRICT OF COLtluBiA 




9 










Q 


FLORIDA 


2 


63 


2 


94 


171 


654 


67 


GEORGIA 


5 


9 


2 


10 


] 


72 


57 


HAKAI 1 


10 


10 


19 


19 




80 




IDAHO 


1 


2 


1 


4 


9 


20 


3 


ILLINOIS 


1 


103 


9 


6 




115 


80 


INDIAHA 


21 


41 


8 


71 


9 


395 


157 


IOWA 


1 


1 


0 


9 


9 


9 


3 


KANSAS 


e 


2 


9 


0 


9 


22 


28 


KENTUCKY 


23 


10 


» 


20 


0 


173 


1 


LOUISIANA 


7 


17 


9 


45 


12 


143 


74 


UAirC 




6 


13 




0 


81 


9 


UARYLAND 


31 


276 


184 


123 


0 


1,037 


31 


U^SSACHJSCTTS 






_ 










MICHIGAN 


45 


13 


9 


_ 


_ 


70 


160 


MINNESOTA 


e 


e 


9 


0 


0 


65 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


10 


32 


9 


3 


1 


135 


3 


MISSOURI 


26 


76 


2 


6 


0 


216 


80 


MOHTAKA 


7 


8 


3 


0 


0 


23 


11 


NEBRASKA 


0 


e 


9 


7 


0 


8 


13 


NEVADA 


3 


4 


3 


3 


1 


43 


0 


l&t KAM>$HIR£ 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


10 


18 


NEW JERSEY 


0 


le 


3 


10 


6 


92 


82 


NEW IbCXICO 


15 


46 


3 


73 


2 


226 


59 


few YORK 


0 


e 


9 


0 


0 


42 


60 


NCfiTH CAROLINA 


23 


ie 


6 


14 


0 


117 


12 


NORTrf DAKOTA 


1 


e 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


OHIO 


4 


e 


9 


4 


0 


28 


16 


OKLAHOMA 


_ 


1 


9 


1 


3 


8 


9 


OREGON 


_ 


_ 


_ 










PEMiSYLVANIA 


e 


427 


1 


427 


I7d 


2,436 


4,477 


PUERTO RICO 


2 


3 


1 


0 


2 


12 


0 


RHOO£ ISLAND 


e 


e 


9 


0 


0 


1 


23 


SOLTTH CAROLINA 


0 


e 


9 


26 


0 


140 


25 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


e 


2 


9 


9 


2 


10 


17 


TENNESSEE 


e 


e 


9 


9 


9 


2 


30 


TE^AS 


10 


10 


5 


15 


9 


118 


65 


UTAH 


0 


1 


9 


0 


0 


2 


19 


VERMONT 


0 


e 


9 


0 


12 


13 


3 


VIRGINIA 


3 


18 


8 


10 


2 


83 


56 


WASHINGTON 


0 


e 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


>CST VIRGINIA 


1 


6 


9 


4 


10 


27 


15 


WISCONSIN 


3 


9 


1 


6 


U 


44 


32 


vinrouiNG 


7 


9 


3 


7 


0 


42 


3 


AJXRICAN SAMOA 


0 


e 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
















NORTK^ MARI/;i^$ 


0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TKRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


13 


15 


9 


15 


0 


79 


2 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


346 


1,331 


J23 


1,517 


783 


8,598 


10.832 


59 STATES, o.C. k P.R. 


333 


1.336 


323 


1,502 


783 


8.519 


10.830 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
(T8A287) 



A-99 



TABLE AEl 



OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DOSING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL "EAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

t^NTALLY RETARDED 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORAUO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

lUMAII 

lOAiO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

tOKA 

KiiNSAS 

KENTUOOr 

LOUISIANA 

UAIN£ 

WWYLAND 

U*[SSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MlHNbSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAW>SHIRE 
HEW JERSEY 
HEyflbexiOO 
few YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEaCNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

V€ST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WrOMINO 

AJlCRSCAN SAMOA 

cm 

NCRTtCRN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
8UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. & irJSULAR AREAS 

5e STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



PHYSICAL/ 

m.wcr..ur/ ra.^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

^^.J^^' "^^^^ ^^"^ ^^'^^ M^'NT^ ENTIAL TRAINING 

GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING SNANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



1,827 
10 
162 
271 
317 
79 
66 
80 
16 
M86 
642 
91 
73 
223 
765 
196 
75 
407 
324 
330 
454 



621 
135 

e 

950 
27 
17 

*0O 
87 
7 

577 
206 
251 
179 
19 
2 

e 



519 
14 
77 
82 

298 
40 
26 

35 
959 
301 
91 
47 
90 
629 
112 
90 
292 
206 
106 
227 



12 
0 
2 
7 
26 
0 
U 
0 
0 
159 
10 
44 
6 
2 
56 
2 
6 
24 
10 
7 
28 



2 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

17 
0 



3 
0 
2 
9 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
12 
44 
7 
1 

17 
13 
4 

7 

22 



65 
80 

e 

355 



1,243 
28 

0. 
256 
266 
121 
198 
16 
0 



0 



33 
9 
0 

58 
2 
0 

C9 

0 
0 

35 
0 
1 
3 
1 
0 

0 



53 
0 
31 
17 
123 
17 
16 
4 
0 

276 
92 
44 
6 
46 

146 
49 
17 
54 
48 
14 
40 



227 
2 
51 
82 
185 
9 
18 
25 
13 
575 
266 
40 
24 
137 
416 
62 
55 
132 
184 
100 
510 



705 


717 


0 


0 


0 


562 


574 


500 


250 


90 


0 


0 


0 


135 


493 


203 


4 


9 


52 


65 


139 


360 


368 


60 


46 


62 


leo 


124 


27 


42 


3 


0 


1 


4 


22 


ro2 


35 


0 


0 


0 


6 


18 


3 


11 


0 


0 


6 


1 


5 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


297 


236 


39 


5 


18 


41 


•.29 


78 


45 


5 


0 


13 


20 


23 


931 


0 


0 


0 


465 


233 


1,629 


715 


409 


14 


2 


43 


97 


366 


38 


10 


11 


0 


0 


7 


21 


1,808 


991 


0 


4 


20 


76 


185 


146 


57 


0 


0 


6 


32 


44 

















189 
12 
59 
67 
268 
37 
11 
30 
31 
591 
320 
44 
42 
172 
447 
129 
151 
150 
133 
243 
312 

362 
430 
110 
384 

26 
167 

13 

10 
274 

50 
2,094 
400 

3G 
939 

76 



248 
15 
70' 
74 
330 
59 
4 
27 
26 
808 
274 
40 
50 
348 
459 
139 
55 
133 
113 

369 

1.128 
0 
133 
206 
28 
10? 
6 
1 

190 
39 
1,396 
202 
20 
377 
87 



66 
7 
21 
104 

26. 
20 
40 
0 
10 

291 
45 
12 
32 

183 

201 
99 
45 
37 

145 
77 

284 

722 
0 

18 

88 

18 

41 
8 
4 

44 

34 
698 

79 

28 
283 

32 



1.470 
13 
174 
457 
371 
152 
58 
90 
40 
1.598 
972 
91 
113 
360 
1,215 
386 
27/ 
619 
553 
511 
510 

1,220 
790 
584 
736 
70 
248 
25 
13 
490 
102 
1,396 
1,056 
12 
2,472 
122 



28 3 0 

16,5<6 10,245 824 
16,516 10,242 824 



1 

0 


0 


10 


46 


62 


107 


131 


727 


0 


16 


22 


21 


0 


0 


99 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


7 


0 


8 


89 


248 


517 


258 


88 


1,269 


0 


6 


20 


13 


21 


0 


18 


15 


0 


0 


2 


3 


1 


4 


0 


21 


A 


0 


0 


500 


1,000 


800 


1,200 


450 


1 

0 


0 


11 


18 


49 


25 


16 


129 


0 


1 


0 


10 


0 


0 


26 


3 


27 


116 


242 


260 


191 


47 


745 


0 


0 


0 


85 


120 


206 


7^ 


206 


2 


15 


50 


74 


115 


105 




406 


0 


2 


42 


54 


176 


272 




339 


3 


4 


14 


7 


22 


5 


7 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


















0 


0 


16 


3 


10 


11 


3 


15 


127 


895 


2,729 


7,845 


11,208 


9.539 


5 707 


23.858 


127 


895 


2,713 


7,842 


11,198 


9,528 


5,704 


23,830 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 
(T8A287) 



A-lOO 34 



0 



TABLE AEl 



NUfceEK OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 19SG-67 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

fcCNTALLY RETARDED 





TRANSITIONAL 


POST 


EVALUATION 










EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL EWLOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECIAL 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEXCNT 


WENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


764 


1*158 


512 


1*273 


25 


7,544 


508 


ALAS:CA 


ID 


IS 


ie 


9 


0 


117 


0 


ARIZONA 


127 


125 


8> 


116 


7 


1 *051 


67 


ARKANSAS 


2:? 


267 


99 


217 


74 


2*043 


117 


CALIFORNIA 


327 


266 


193 


256 


116 


3*356 


449 


COLORADO 


92 


80 


65 


130 


55 


844 


113 


CONNECTICUT 


13 


87 


0 


56 


4t 


449 


0 


DELAVCARE 


81 


73 


65 


93 


19 


633 


3 


DISTRICT OF COLUCIA 


22 


49 


48 


70 


45 


405 


0 


FLORIDA 


1,163 


1*425 


716 


1*337 


253 


1 1 393 


78 


GEORGIA 


497 


709 


360 


703 


95 


5 299 


402 


HAWAII 


91 


91 


91 


91 


40 


945 


0 


IDAHO 


69 


91 


44 


99 




710 


19 


ILLINOIS 


414 


1.400 


162 


703 


9 1 


^, JJO 


420 


INDIANA 


778 


917 


459 


.*237 




7 740 


206 


ICMA 


256 


293 


136 


262 




2 * 168 


111 


KANSAS 


171 


198 


96 


174 


y 


1 A.Ofi 
1 **4tO 


61 


KENTUCKY 


347 


426 


258 


356 


vv 


3,303 


100 


LOUISIANA 


158 


350 


166 


252 


64 


2 *729 


179 


MAINE 


- 


37 


240 


- 


139 


1 *04tl 


263 


MARYLAND 


510 


510 


536 


454 


a 

V 


4 746 




MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


MICHIGAN 


1,115 


1*277 


869 


- 




Q 9*^1 
9*49 1 


175 


MINNESOTA 


515 


540 


370 


639 


a 
V 


'▼*4t/9 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


252 


375 


153 


350 


25 


2 965 


13 


MISSOURI 


57< 


668 


432 


542 


102 


4*852 


278 


MONTANA 


65 


58 


78 


.12 


5 


431 


3 


NEBRASKA 


242 


213 


123 


479 




1 *884 


17 


NEVADA 


20 


19 


12 


21 


0 


150 


4 


NEW ^lA>^PSHIR£ 


9 


9 


5 


6 


2 


66 


83 


NEW JERSEY 


331 


337 


230 


435 


130 


3*226 


22 


NEW ICXICO 


86 


101 


39 


118 


19 


772 


8 


NEW YORK 


e 


2*094 


e 


1,629 


0 


12*565 


116 


NORTH CAROLINA 


788 


999 


272 


987 


26 


6*375 


119 


NORTH DAKOTA 


25 


17 


11 


11 


5 


246 


0 


OHIO 


468 


2*708 


523 


880 


647 


12*381 


0 


OKLAHOMA 




356 


78 


192 


132 


1*360 


178 


OREGON 






~ 


~ 






~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


599 


627 


101 


712 


327 


4J69 


2*273 


PUERTO RICO 


57 


61 


17 


58 


49 


615 


37 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


17 


93 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


367 


801 


330 


1*008 


0 


6,338 


158 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5») 


71 


0 


0 


16 


268 


02 


TENNESSEE 


10 


9 


4 


11 


0 


82 


195 


TEXAS 


608 


7«0 


500 


1-608 


0 


9,093 


58 


UTAH 


119 


\25 


30 


55 


10 


703 


1 


VEraJONT 


7 


3 


18 


5 


94 


173 


30 


VIRGINIA 


492 


569 


310 


538 


22 


4,430 


99 


WASHIKGTON 




206 


206 


206 


0 


1,876 


0 


UCCT VIRGINIA 


305 


338 


201 


365 


30 


2,425 


68 


WISCONSIN 


216 


343 


136 


259 


25 


2,276 


92 


WfCMING 


18 


27 


12 


25 


1 


208 


6 


AXCRICAN SAMOA 


1 


1 


1 


13 


0 


31 


1 


GUAM 
















NORT}€RN MfRlANAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


12 


17 


10 


13 


0 


141 


11 


U.S. & INSUUR AREAS 


«3.643 


22*289 


9*368 


19,050 


2,<$33 


156*706 


7,299 


56 STATES, O.C, & P.R, 


13,630 


22.271 


9*357 


19,324 


2*333 


156*534 


7,287 



DATA AS OF OCTCOER 1, 1988, 
(T8A287) 



TABLE AEl 



Nl*©ER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THH 198W7 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

EMOTIOfULLY DISTURBED 

PHYSICAL/ 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKAl^S 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEUWARE 

DISTRICT OF COUJfceiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

tWHAli 

IDAHO 

IIIINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MMNE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MtWESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MDNTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NFVADA 

NEW HAWPSKIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOOA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WrCMING 

AXCRICAM SAMav 

GUAM 

rX)RTK£RN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF \m\M AFFAIRS 

U.S. INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES, O.O, k P.R. 



95 
14 

?48 
ZZ 
91 

256 
35 

112 
4 

684 
287 
39 
24 
1»730 
242 
?M 
173 
117 
381 
265 
488 

1.115 
293 

12 
3ie 

31 
215 

10 

11 
1,466 
124 
482 
483 

ie 

350 
12 

423 
I 

7 
191 
30 
5 

360 
3 
327 

50 

85 

3ie 

30 
0 

0 



13 

13,304 2,400 167 10 74 

13,291 2,393 167 10 74 



TRANS- 


TECHNO- 


INTER- 




MENTAL 




INDEP- 




RESID- 


VOCATIONAL/ 


LOGICAL 


PRETER 


READER 


RESTOR- 


FAMILY 


ENDENT 


MAINT- 


ENTIAL 


TRAINING 


PORTATION 


AIDES 


SERVICES SERVICcS 


ATION 


SERVICES 


LIVING 

L 


ENANCE SERVICES 


SERVICES 


21 


e 


0 


8 


12 


20 


25 


13 


11 


49 


2 


2 


6 


0 


0 


9 


1 


6 


2 


8 


24 


2 


0 


5 


33 


206 


24 


17 


18 


189 


0 


0 


e 


e 


1 


9 


7 


1 


11 


16 


85 


7 


1 


e 


36 


53 


77 


95 


77 


106 


1 


0 


0 


1 


164 


69 


34 


101 


17 


267 


3 


2 


0 


0 


111 


115 


10 


3 


6 


50 


2 


e 


0 


0 


a 


19 


12 


0 


0 


88 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


5 


85 


9 


1 


0 


381 


343 


229 


102 


49 


557 


29 


2 


1 


e 


35 


89 


26 


30 


21 


245 


26 


39 


0 


0 


39 


39 


39 


26 


5 


39 


9 


e 


0 


2 


4 


13 


8 


12 


5 


27 


971 


e 


1 


0 


22 


1.532 


8 


1.048 


15 


1.763 


38 


4 


A 

u 




42 


51 


36 


34 


24 


128 


14 


1 


0 


7 


28 


62 


57 


35 


41 


147 


12 


e 


Q 


a 

V 


44 


40 


12 


.9 


6 


137 


100 


7 


2 


0 


30 


20 


27 


40 


15 


101 


113 


0 


a 
V 


0 


48 


114 


19 


86 


73 


215 


25 


2 


4 




1 


79 


70 


- 


19 


299 


98 


73 


0 


0 


464 
- 


488 


244 


390 


73 


439 


121 


e 


a 
V 


0 


528 


- 

V8 


- 
194 


— 
354 


- 

176 


871 


8 


0 


Q 




175 


0 


120 


59 


60 


175 


e 


e 


Q 


Q 


2 


7 


0 


2 


1 


9 


0 


e 


9 


0 « 


8 


230 


92 


20 


12 


234 


6 


0 


Q 


a 

V 


2 


7 


11 


6 


2 


15 


1 


e 


0 


Q 


0 


141 


81 


21 


24 


115 


2 


0 


Q 


] 


1 


2 


0 


2 


2 


10 


e 


1 


e 


Q 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


4 


82 


20 


e 


43 


229 


342 


173 


199 


48 


920 


9 


0 


e 


Q 


20 


17 


12 


8 


5 


76 


0 


e 


e 


Q 


1,447 


3.859 


3.376 


0 


1 .447 


2.419 


26 


0 


0 


4 


47 


116 


68 


18 


18 


248 


1 

16 


0 


1 




9 


2 


1 


0 


0 


8 


0 


e 


0 


40 


56 


28 


40 


40 


149 


0 


0 


a 


0 


25 


14 


11 


9 


2 


14 










— 


- 


- 






- 


16 


0 


e 


0 


64 


19 


22 


4 


• - 30 


379 


2 


0 




a 
U 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


e 


e 


0 


1 


2 


e 


2 




3 


¥ 


0 


0 


0 


53 


67 


55 


58 


13 


174 


1 

e 


0 


0 


1 


60 


9 


6 


0 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


3 


300 




0 


0 


100 


750 


100 


600 


909 


800 


37 


1 


0 


0 


16 


35 


9 


16 


1 


330 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


21 


1 


0 


3 


127 


46 


20 


18 


17 


277 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


64 


21 


e 


6 


1 


5 


37 


12 


4 


3 


73 


56 


0 


0 


1 


35 


53 


39 


75 


6 


309 


e 


0 


2 


0 


3 


4 


3 


2 


3 


11 


e 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






















0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 










































7 


e 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


6 


7 



4.496 



4.493 



9.775 5.405 3.564 3.309 12.587 
9.770 5.405 3.564 3.30!^ 12,580 



ERLC 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988, 
(T8A287) 



A-102 
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TABLE AEl 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATCO SERVXES KEEOEO BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EOUCAUONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

EkOTIONALLf DISTURBED 



TRANSITIONAL POST c*/ALUATION 

EMPLOYMENT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
STATf SERVICES PLACEfcCNT »«NT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 


ie 


60 


10 


66 


ALASKA 


7 


7 


3 


9 


ARIZONA 


34 


104 


21 


100 


ARKANSAS 


4 




) 


)4 


CALIFORNIA 


93 


75 


56 


73 


001 ORAM 


55 


185 




151 




A 
V 


na 
oy 










fti 

Dl 


OO 


oy 




O 


a 

V 


0 


5 




040 


532 


195 


502 


GECRGI A 




IOP 




149 


HVMAI 1 


Ov 


OZ 




39 


IDAHO 




1 » 


4t3 


1 9 


1 LLINOIS 


597 


990 


Ov 


1 7ft7 

1 , /o/ 


lunl IMA 


Oft 


OK 


48 


116 


IOWA 


7i 
/♦ 


11/ 


44 


78 


KAJi*>AS 


01 


4 V 


<t1 

31 


/4 




92 




47 


68 


inilCl AMI 


lOO 


• 73 


1 15 


162 


MMNE 




92 


97 






A^e 
409 


439 


439 


439 












Ml veil VATI 


tftA 

004 


826 


418 




Minnc^'w IM 


117 


117 


59 


175 


MISSISSIPPI 


4 


g 






MISSOURI 


146 




1 


104 


MONTANA 


10 


)4 


g 


g 




197 


141 


M8 




NEVADA 


4 


8 


2 


7 


NEW HAJuP^IRE 


3 


g 


3 


3 


NTY JERSEY 


602 


941 


334 


801 


NSW MEXICO 


39 


6S 


12 


69 


MEW YORK 


0 


2,419 


Q 


1 ,930 


NORTH CAROLINA 


99 


208 


45 


241 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3 


4 


4 


0 


OHIO 


36 


256 


126 


110 


OKLAHOMA 




33 


n 


16 


OREGON 


_ 








PEf>iSYLVANlA 


20 


362 


346 


363 


PUERTO RICO 


1 


3 


1 


1 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


2 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


n 


86 


27 


112 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


7 


32 


0 


0 


TENNESSEE 


1 


1 


0 


3 


TEXAS 


900 


1 ,000 


800 


1,000 


UTAH 


104 


192 


63 


149 


VERMONT 


0 


0 


4 


0 


VIRGINIA 


77 


187 


61 


170 


WA!^HINGT0N 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VCST VIRGINIA 


26 


29 


16 


30 


WISCONSIN 


123 


262 


55 


195 


vnrcMiNG 


3 


18 


10 


9 


AI^RICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


0 


0 


e 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










m. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


5 


3 


2 


10 


U.S. & INSUUi^ AREAS 


5.405 


10,946 


4,070 


9,666 


50 STATES, D.C. & P.R. 


5.400 


10,943 


4,068 


9,656 



DATA AS Of OCTOOER U 1988. 



(T8A287) 

Q A-103 

ERIC 



7 


399 


261 


0 


70 


8 


1 


1 ,024 


36 


9 


101 


4 


33 


958 


128 


134 


1,446 


250 


Q 


459 




1 

1 


KQI 

3v1 


3 




c \ 




1 48 


L 1 


64 


R7 
O/ 


1 901 
1 ,^1 


261 


0 


429 


A 


A 

u 


182 


A 
V 


80 


10,563 


1 ,434 


A 
V 


960 


TT 

00 


41 


964 


11 


1 


726 


•C7 
3/ 


A 
V 


740 


16 


9 


1 ,642 


41 


90 


,040 


252 


0 


4,513 


0 


- 


5 765 


33/ 


A 


1 ,03u 


A 
V 




53 


A 
V 


16 


1 Al'9 




) 


119 




Q 


1 303 




Q 


51 




Q 


38 


145 


235 


6,435 


224 




457 


20 


Q 


17,379 




60 


1 ,601 


24 


3 


47 




0 


1 ,247 


4 


35 


182 


16 


176 


2,224 


597 


6 


20 


0 


0 


18 


175 


0 


926 


28 


12 


171 


56 


0 


18 


36 


0 


8,350 


25 


0 


1,313 


65 


33 


44 


11 


10 


1.362 


43 


0 


114 


0 


0 




32 


20 


•1,539 


207 


0 


9S 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


61 


0 


>2S8 


86,436 


5,217 


>258 


86,375 


5,217 
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TABLE AEl 



NUCER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EOCCAT'ONAU SYSTEM DWINC THE 1936-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

HARD OF HEARING & DEAF 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAMAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MI^SOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWkCXIOO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUEilTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEJWDNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

VCST VIRGINIA 

WISCttiSIN 

WrOMING 

AACRICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR» OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, O.C» & P»R. 



PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- INTER- ICNTAL INOEP- RE^ID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGir^ PRETER READER RESTOR- FAWILY ENOENT MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 

GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



24 


3 


10 


10 


1 


0 


0 


1 


5 


3 


\ ] 


e 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 




3 


10 


1 


C 


8 


0 


2 


6 


6 


0 






21 


9 


18 


21 


0 


2 


3 


3 


8 


0 


26 


74 


MO 


94 


78 


28 


10 


30 


108 


104 


4 


122 


5 


0 


5 


5 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


10 


8 


6 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


19 


6 


e 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


6 
1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


205 


56 


229 


195 


79 


11 


46 


46 


70 


1 


179 


28 


2 


18 


36 


2 


2 


8 


9 


2 


2 


28 


45 


45 


45 


45 


45 


13 


19 


35 


16 


0 


45 


4 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


a 


3 


22 


3 


4 


63 


1 


0 


51 


2 


51 




15 


52 


3 


21 


6 


13 


4 


3 


6 


3 


1 


60 


28 


2 


21 


34 


3 


3 


2 


7 


21 


2 


26 


8 


0 


6 


11 


0 


0 


0 


'i 


0 


0 


13 


13 


7 


16 


10 


1 


0 


7 


7 


7 


3 


17 


84 


72 


58 


71 


2 


9 


12 


5 


7 


58 


81 


16 


3 


22 


23 




0 


6 


7 




1 


24 


168 


49 


181 


88 


0 


21 


115 


19 


60 


0 


106 

























75 


0 


127 


110 




6 


12 


4 


67 


1 


93 


55 


48 


30 


18 


0 


0 


10 


30 


10 


0 


35 


21 


13 


2 


6 


12 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


25 


50 


62 


148 


126 


0 


2 


0 


112 


6 


0 


56 


5 


1 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


24 


3 


8 


31 


e 


1 


3 


26 


5 


3 


33 


e 


1 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


e 


0 


2 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


64 


16 


59 


65 


e 


14 


21 


15 


37 


3 


75 


14 


5 


12 


13 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


10 


54 


0 


244 


289 


e 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


142 


67 


17 


32 


58 


2 


5 


17 


16 


9 


1 


43 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


154 


98 


8 


94 


24 


0 


40 


44 


4 


12 


158 


8 


3 


6 


25 


1 


1 


4 


8 


4 


6 


8 

























3 


0 


4 


20 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


2 


17 


14 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


5 


e 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


2 


74 


51 


19 


48 


0 


10 


18 


35 


18 


11 


77 


1 

0 


e 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


140 


60 


130 


150 


e 


30 


25 


20 


40 


56 


80 


9 


1 


1 


0 


e 


8 


0 


5 


0 


0 


16 


0 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


52 


7 


36 


30 


3 


2 


23 


12 


8 


7 


53 


0 


e 


9 


7 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


e 


7 


9 


4 


2 


4 


0 


5 


1 


4 


6 


0 


10 


2 


4 


0 


5 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 














































e 


e 


0 


e 


e 


0 


e 


0 


e 


e 


0 


,728 


789 


1,639 


1,834 


217 


179 


490 


674 


576 


leo 


1,787 


»72d 


789 


1,639 


1,834 


217 


179 


490 


574 


576 


180 


1,787 



ERIC 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1988. 
(T8A287) 



A-104 
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TABLE AEi 



NUMSER CF ANTIClr'ATEO SEm'ICES NEEDED BT CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND DLDEK 
LEAVING THE EDUaTlONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1936-67 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY KANOtCAPPING CONDITION 

HARD OF HEARING le DEAF 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 










EWPLOY^CNT 


VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- 


DF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECIE 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACOCNT 


MENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES 


SERVICE^ 


ALABAMA 


17 


3 


8 


22 


) 


111 


2 


ALASKA 


1 


1 


8 


8 






3 


ARIZONA 


7 


11 


5 


9 


<s 


83 


7 


ARKANSAS 


1 


28 


3 


22 


0 


157 


1 


CALIFORNIA 


68 


124 


46 


68 


148 


1.246 


184 


COLORADO 


1 


9 


3 


4 


7 


55 


24 


CONNECTICUT 


e 


8 


8 


8 


2 


66 


8 


DELAWARE 


6 


6 


6 


6 




54 


8 


DISTRICT OF caiAeiA 


1 


2 


8 


1 




18 


0 


FLORIDA 


137 


188 


27 


237 


15 




5 


GEORGIA 




35 


4 


33 


^7 


238 


17 


HAWAII 


49 


45 


45 


45 




533 


8 


IDAHO 


1 


4 


2 


4 




26 


2 


ILLINOIS 


54 


98 


47 


24 




442 


30 


INDIANA 


13 


22 


9 


34 




258 


4 


lOMA 


14 


28 


11 


24 


4 


222 


11 


KANSAS 


3 


6 


2 


18 


0 


61 


4 


KENTUCKY 


6 


11 


6 


15 


) 


127 


0 


LOUISIANA 


4 


73 


9 


78 


0 


615 


9 




- 


10 


13 


- 


<s 


131 


9 


MARYLAND 


98 


158 


85 




0 


1.213 


13 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 




~ 








- 


MICHIGAN 


85 


79 


73 


— 




732 


8 


MINNESOTA 


48 


15 


15 


48 


0 


358 


8 


MISSISSIPPI 


5 


28 


3 


12 


1 


131 


2 


MISSOURI 


42 


86 


68 


154 


0 


904 


28 


MOe^TANA 


8 


1 


8 


18 


8 


42 


8 


NEBRASKA 


25 


24 


19 


33 


8 


238 


8 


NEVAa< 


2 


1 


1 


2 


4 


21 


0 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


8 


8 


8 


e 


8 


2 


17 


NEW JERSD' 


52 


63 


39 


65 


46 


634 


6 


NEW iCXICO 


5 


11 


7 


10 


3 


96 


5 


NEW YORK 


8 


218 


8 


126 


8 


1.125 


8 


NORTH CAROLINA 


41 


45 


12 


47 


2 


414 


7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


0 


8 


OHIO 


86 


114 


52 


95 


8 


991 


28 


UKLAnOMA 




33 


5 


5 


24 


135 


9 


OREGON 










_ 


_ 




PENNSYLVANIA 


3 


17 


8 


17 


8 


188 


132 


PUERTO RICO 


3 


12 


3 


1 


8 


48 


8 


RHODE ISLAND 


8 


1 


8 


8 


0 


3 


10 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


25 


73 


12 


47 


0 


518 


30 


5(XJTn DAKOTA 


2 


1 


0 


8 


2 


14 


17 


TENNESSEE 


8 


8 


8 


4 


0 


6 


9 


TEXAS 


95 


188 


58 


75 


0 


1 .851 


28 


UTAH 


8 


8 


6 


13 


8 


75 


3 


VERMONT 


8 


1 


8 


1 


6 


9 


8 


VIRGINIA 


12 


01 




38 


1 


334 


7 


WASHINGTON 


5 


0 


8 


7 


8 


40 


8 


nc5T VIRGINIA 


1 


8 


6 


6 


2 


68 


8 


WISCONSIN 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


25 


1 


WYOMING 


2 


3 


4 


2 


8 


17 


8 


AA€RICAN SAMOA 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIAfUS 


8 


8 


8 


0 


8 


8 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANOS 
















BUR. Of' INDIAN AFFAIRS 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


U.S. « INSULAR AREAS 


1.823 


1.814 


725 


1.585 


325 


15.477 


664 


50 STATES, O.C. k P.R. 


1.823 


1.814 


725 


1.505 


325 


15.477 


664 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988, 
(TaA287) 



A- 
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TABLE AEl 



STATE 



tU^m OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEAflS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYST04 DURING THE t986-67 SC«OOL YEAR 
H^'SICAPPING CONDITION 

MULTIKANDICAPPED 

fWSICAL/ 

TEC«NO- INTER- CENTAL INOEP- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRAJ^S- LOGICAL FRETER READER RESTOR- FAWILY ENOENT MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES aTION SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALA8AUA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLIWBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAMAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

UXJISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MimSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NcBRASKA 

NEV/JX\ 

NEW *,AMPSHIR£ 
f«y JERSEY 
N£* MCXJCO 
NE^Y yok:( 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKUHCMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AACRICAN Samoa 

GUAM 

NOHTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 

50 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 



2« 
2 
15 
24 
45 
i6 
8 
1 
8 



33 


6 


1 


4 


18 


31 


12 


15 


30 


27 


1 


1 


2 


e 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


18 


13 


5 


2 


14 


11 


o 


19 


13 


18 


7 


e 


e 


0 


2 


2 


5 


2 


1 


:o 


42 


4 


1 


e 


18 


27 


38 


47 


39 


53 


21 


2 


1 


1 


22 


8 


15 


14 


18 


53 


2 


0 


e 


e 


3 


4 


2 


3 


2 


3 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


1 


3 


e 


0 


1 


9 


e 


e 


e 


4 


7 


d 


9 


7 


8 















































12 


12 


12 


6 


6 


12 


12 


12 


12 


0 


12 


3 


5 


1 


0 


6 


5 


2 


4 


4 


2 


5 
























75 


64 


20 


0 


6 


54 


27 


27 


11 


52 


83 


3 


26 


7 


0 


e 


4 


11 


5 


25 


32 


20 


e 


10 


7 


1 


0 


4 


3 


0 


9 


2 


8 


14 


22 


5 


7 


5 


4 


12 


21 


11 


20 


18 


4 


10 


3 


0 


0 


4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


11 


93 


44 


15 


9 




14 


19 


41 




35 


69 


200 


167 


167 


13 


13 


167 


125 


105 


2oe 


59 


188 
























27 


80 


27 


0 


0 


80 


80 


0 


80 


80 


27 

























2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


20 


34 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


2 


ie 


4 


10 


4 


13 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


6 


0 


4 


45 


44 


19 


6 




8 


34 


39 


40 


35 


42 


1 


8 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 


1 


3 


9 


e 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


1 


0 


1 


2 


138 


59 


25 


6 


3 


48 


56 


40 


56 


34 


158 


8 


5 


3 


0 


7 


3 


8 


13 


3 


5 


20 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


24 


14 


3 


7 


2 


6 


18 


28 


ie 


26 


34 


142 


216 


60 


0 


0 


48 


114 


188 


91 


68 


196 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


e 


0 


2 


1 

























0 
1 


0 


e 


0 


0 


e 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


3 


0 


0 


3 


3 


2 


1 


4 


5 


9 


3 


3 


e 


1 


8 


4 


5 


0 


5 


2 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


60 


25 


5 


5 


40 


35 


50 


30 


40 


30 


31 


35 


3 


1 


0 


3 


14 


10 


18 


21 


82 
1 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


29 


28 


25 


0 


0 


24 


17 


17 


26 


15 


29 


10 


10 


10 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


10 


10 


0 
201 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


164 


47 


30 


13 


55 


58 


129 


207 


49 


330 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


e 


1 


0 


1 


5 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
























0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


U 














































2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


e 


\ 


1 


3 


454 


1.427 


675 


263 


225 


844 


932 


987 


1.133 


878 


1,744 


452 


1.425 


675 


263 


225 


841 


930 


987 


1.132 


877 


1,741 



OAM AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988, 
(TeA287) 



A-106 
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TABLE AEl 



NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL YC'^ 
BY KWOICAPPING CONDITION 



MJLT I HANDICAPPED 



TRANSITiatAL POST EVALUATION 

EWLOYVCNT VOCATIONAL EWLOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
STATE SERVICES PUCEMENT »€NT SERVICES SERVICES SEfT'lCES SERVICES 



ALAQAm 


d 


13 


ALASKA 


3 


3 


ARIiONA 


5 


15 


ARKANSAS 


3 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


47 


38 


COLORADO 


24 


16 


CONNECTICUT 


0 


6 


DELAWARE 


1 


1 


DiSTi'ICT OF COLlAeiA 


10 


7 


FLORIDA 


- 


- 


GEORGIA 


- 


— 


HAMAIl 


12 


12 




5 


5 


ILLINOIS 


** 




INDIANA 


30 


45 


lOMA 


4 


9 


KANSAS 


6 


2 


KENTUCKY 


21 


27 


LOUISIANA 


6 


S 


UAirc 




43 


UARYLANO 


200 


200 


U^SSACHUSETTS 






MICHIGAN 


0 


0 


MINNESOTA 






MlSSISSIPrl t 


1 


1 


MlSdWHi 


2 


12 


MONTANA 


2 


0 




17 


13 


NEVADA 


19 


5 


Ktn nAAPSHInt 


0 


0 


Ntn UcRSlT 




99 


liCW Vl/V\ 

ftcrr litXiCO 


17 


44 

21 




132 


152 


NUnTN LAWLINA 


22 


21 


nuriin LW\UIA 






OH 10 




204 


UKLAfUH^ 




6 


OREGON 






PENNSYLVANIA 


0 




PUERTO RtCO 




1 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


0 


SOUTH CAj^IHA 


2 


3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4 


6 


TENNESSEE 


0 


0 


T^TJCAS 


70 


50 


UTAH 


18 


21 


VERMONT 


0 


0 


VIRGINIA 


25 


29 


WASHINGTaj 


10 


10 


V^ST VIRGINIA 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


189 


228 


vrroMiNG 


4 


8 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


; 


0 


GUAM 






NORTHERN UARIA^AS 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






VIRGIN ISU^ 






BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2 


2 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


1.236 


1,341 


56 STATES* O.C. St P.R. 


1.234 


1,339 



DATA AS OF OCTOGER 1. 1988. 



(T8A2C7; 

A 



5 


32 


2 


264 


2 


1 


2 


0 


27 


0 


5 


13 


1 


170 


9 


0 


4 


0 


62 


1 


28 


36 


17 


480 


64 


16 


35 


37 


319 


17 


0 


4 


0 


37 


0 


0 


1 


0 


9 


0 


8 
- 


8 
- 


0 
- 


93 
- 


0 
— 


— 
12 


— 

12 


— 

0 


— 
156 


— 

0 


4 


5 


1 


51 


0 


- 

23 


— 
37 


~ 

0 


— 
554 


— 

3 


2 


8 


2 


158 


2 


0 


0 


0 


52 


0 


15 


16 


0 


218 


7 


0 


7 


2 


72 


3 


9 




29 


420 


13 


200 


206 


0 


2,204 


13 


- 
0 


- 


- 


- 
481 


- 

0 


1 


2 


0 


23 


0 


2 


12 


0 


116 


0 


2 


3 


0 


44 


0 


6 


46 


0 


395 


0 


A 

9 


6 


1 


50 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


9 


91 


100 


o/ 






r> 

9 


4(0 












Q 




34 


13 


29 


0 


249 


0 


149 


177 


0 


1 ,854 


0 


2 


2 


3 


29 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


18 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


35 


0 


0 


0 


5 


55 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


40 


65 


0 


570 


20 


10 


10 


2 


279 


3 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


25 


29 


1 


319 


4 


10 


10 


0 


120 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


105 


223 


54 


2,082 


104 


4 


8 


0 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


20 


0 


911 


1.354 


198 


15,602 


329 


911 


1.352 


198 


15,582 


329 
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TABLE AEl 

MJWER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHIIDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
tEAVINC THE EOUCATICKAL SYSTEM DURING TK2 1886-67 SOCOt. YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPINS CONDITION 

ORTHOPEOICALLY IU»AIREO 



1 



STATE 



PKTSICAL/ 

TECHNO- INTER- ICNTAL INOEP- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENOENT MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 

CUIOANCC PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING ENANCC SERVICES SERVICES 



.\uaAm 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

CaORADO 

OOrtCCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF OOLlAeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAMAll 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

tNDI/^SA 

lOMA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

ttWrUANO 

U/^SACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

M3NTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VEtf JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
ORECON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO R'OO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CARaiNA 

H DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
KASHtNGTON 
^ST VIROINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AACRICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN UARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
M. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

SO STATES. D.C. k P.R. 



6 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


A 


£ 


0 


0 


6 


e 


0 


0 


9 






a 

V 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


3 


0 


4 


5 


2 


5 


2 




1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


\ 


Q 


A 

u 


a 

V 


1 


3 


63 


159 


98 


1 


21 


47 


26 


194 


189 


104 


7ft 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




2 




f. 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 






0 


2 


J 


7 


7 


2 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


3 


2 


ft 






















o 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




\ 




A 

u 


125 


1C3 


86 


0 


1 


89 


61 


92 


84 


27 


19A 


7 


14 


4 


0 


1 


5 


7 






Q 


10 


24 


23 


24 


0 


0 


24 


23 


18 


24 






2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


9 


\ 




) 




101 


11 


3 


0 


0 


26 


12 


87 


100 


Q 


22 


30 


16 


27 


0 


6 


9 


7 


1) 


5 


0 




10 


17 


1 


0 


2 


7 


11 


Q 


10 


Q 


17 


9 


10 


8 


0 


0 


4 


4 


4 


Q 


3 


8 


16 


13 


10 


0 


0 


6 


6 


10 


5 


1} 




10 


7 


4 


0 




7 


5 




1 


4 


11 


10 


10 


2 


3 




12 


5 


1. 




1 


6 


47 


53 


3d 


0 


0 


47 


24 


24 


41 


7 


41 
























85 


80 


32 


0 


0 


110 


36 


54 


125 


24 


1C6 


57 


57 




0 


0 


57 


40 


40 


0 


30 


57 


10 


9 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


6 


4 


2 


W 


38 


30 


30 


0 


0 


26 


4 


24 


6 


4 


Z8 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


N6 


29 


23 


1 


0 


4 


10 


27 


20 


5 


25 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


33 


28 


21 


0 


9 


24 


14 


31 


21 


2 


38 


7 


2 


2 


0 


0 


5 


2 


\i 


2 


2 


11 


0 


er 


59 


0 


0 


15 


29 


162 


e 


0 


73 


30 


30 


6 


2 


2 


8 


10 


17 


8 


3 


38 


2 


5 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1 


3 


139 


139 


60 


0 


0 


24 


20 


48 


36 


12 


147 


6 


8 


6 


0 


0 


6 


4 


2 


1 


1 


5 

























8 


1 


5 


0 


0 


2 


3 


3 


C 


2 


4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


C 


0 




0 


e 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


458 


124 


0 


0 


15 


;3 


76 


170 


27 


s 


436 


4 


3 


2 


0 


1 


3 


3 


2 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


85 


135 


ISO 


0 


0 


125 


75 


50 


50 


125 


100 


62 


5 


1 


0 


0 


26 


27 


2 


19 


2 


63 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


13 


18 


4 


0 


2 


12 


6 


14 


11 


2 


18 


0 


16 


16 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


4 


5 


6 


0 


0 


6 


3 


8 


2 


4 


11 


6 


8 


0 


0 


1 


6 


2 


3 


10 


2 


7 


3 


5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
























0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 














































2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 




1,273 


766 


10 


63 


773 


571 


1,103 


832 


405 


1,629 


53i 


1,273 


766 


10 


63 


772 


570 


1,102 


831 


405 


• ?8 



ERIC 



DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1. 1988. 
(T8A287) 



A-108 



356 



TABLE AEl 



rAJMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL ^EAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

ORTHOPEDICALLY IkPAlRED 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 










EkPLOYXCNT 


VOCATIONAL EWPLOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPF.CI 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PUCEKCNT 


mCNT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES 


S£.1Via, 


ALABAMA 


3 


5 


e 


10 




36 


2 


ALASKA 


0 


e 


e 


0 






2 


ARIZONA 


4 


4 


4 


3 


0 


48 


4 


ARKANSAS 


e 


e 


e 


2 


0 


9 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


114 


111 


22 


154 


62 


1 ,441 


127 


COLORADO 


5 


4 


3 


2 


6 


43 


13 


CONNECTICUT 


e 


e 


e 


1 






0 


DELAWARE 


6 


7 


4 


7 




63 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


\ 


e 


e 


0 




4 


0 


FLORIDA 


66 


105 


68 


142 


59 


1 »230 


3 


GEORGIA 


5 


7 


2 


15 


2 


99 


3 


HAWAII 


24 


24 


24 


24 




280 


0 


IDAHO 


3 


5 


e 


5 




25 


1 


ILLINOIS 




1,134 


27 


30 


9 


1 670 




INDIANA 


4 


16 


5 


20 




189 


2 


IQKA 


17 


11 


8 


8 


2 


135 


3 


KANSAS 


4 


11 


2 


8 




83 


1 


KENTUCKY 


14 


14 


4 


12 


a 

V 


l2l 


0 


LOUISIANA 


5 


7 


e 


8 


1 




6 


:4AINE 


- 


2 


9 


- 


1 


/£ 


6 


MARYLAND 


41 


41 


16 


41 


0 


446 


e 


MASSACHUSETT3 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


MICHIGAN 


83 


86 


22 


- 




843 


26 


MINNESOTA 


ff' 


57 


15 


57 


0 


554 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


4 


7 


5 


11 


0 


73 


0 


MISSOURI 


26 


32 


26 


30 


2 


306 


10 


MONTANA 


e 


1 


e 


3 


0 


12 


0 


NEBRASKA 


16 


24 


10 


25 


0 


235 


0 


NEVADA 


1 


1 


0 


3 


0 


12 


2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


NEW JERSEY 


24 


31 


21 


40 


14 


351 


7 


NEW I^XICO 


10 


14 


3 


16 


1 


82 


2 


NEW YORK 


e 


182 


0 


49 


0 


517 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


11 


36 


10 


28 


3 


242 


3 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


1 


2 


5 


1 


30 




OHIO 


36 


155 


32 


83 


4 


935 


62^ 


OKLAHOMA 


_ 




4 


7 


15 


74 


6 


OREGON 


_ 


_ 


_ 




~ 


~ 


_ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e 


4 


0 


6 


2 


40 


20 


PUERTO RICO 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


11 


1 


RHODE ISIAND 


e 


e 


a 


0 


0 


0 


10 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


137 


239 


160 


334 


0 


2,186 


40 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


3 


0 




0 


27 


2 


TENNESSEu 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


TEXAS 


89 




/3 


150 


0 


1.325 


25 


UTAH 


6e 


53 


29 


56 


0 


405 


0 


VERMONT 


1 


A 
O 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


VIRC'MA 


14 


19 


12 


16 


2 


163 


1 


nAbnlriCTON 


A 
0 


0 


0 


16 


0 


64 


0 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


6 


6 


2 


9 


0 


72 


0 


WISCONSIN 


3 


2 


5 


7 


2 


64 


2* 


WrCMING 


3 


5 


0 


4 


2 


33 


1 


A)OICAN SAMOA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


e 


e 


0 


1 


2 


10 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


999 


2,516 


634 


1.448 


193 


14,752 


985 


50 STATES, 0,0, & P,R. 


999 


2,516 


634 


1.447 


191 


14,742 


985 



DATA AS OF OCIOeER 1 , '988. 
(TeA287) 



A- 
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TABLE AEl 



mjem of anticipated services needed by chiujren le ycars and older 

LEAVING THE EUJCATIOKAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

OTHER VSAUH IMPAIRED 

PHYSICAL/ 

TECWO- INTER- ICNTAt ItOEP- WESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENOENT MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
STATE GUIDANCE PORTATION AioES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES GIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALA8AM\ 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


6 


e 


6 


0 


0 


9 


AIASKA 




e 


0 


0 


0 


1 


e 


e 


0 


0 




^IZONA 


34 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


22 


8 


5 


\ 


4 


ARKANSAS 


9 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


e 


1 


0 




8 


CALIFORNIA 


95 




147 


2 


32 


69 


39 


290 




13/ 


1 u 


COLORADO 
























CONNECTICUT 


4 


3 


e 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


2 


8 


DELAWARE 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 






3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


aORIDA 


62 


8 


5 


0 


0 


12 


22 


5 


6 


5 


15 


GEORGIA 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


e 


e 


2 


0 


4 


KAXMI 


19 


19 


19 


17 


19 


19 


19 


17 


17 


17 


19 


IDAHO 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4 


ILLINOIS 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


7 


7 


0 


2 


INDIANA 


23 


9 


6 


0 


6 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


24 


lOW/k 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




KANSAS 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


KENTUCKY 


3 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


2 


1 


LOUISIANA 


to 


1 


6 


0 


0 


28 


4 


4 


3 


1 


8 


laiNE 


22 


4 


4 


2 


- 


11 


11 


9 




4 


25 


WWYLAND 


33 


22 


17 


0 


0 


17 


17 


S 


21 


5 


30 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 








MICHIGAN 


- 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


MINTCSOTA 


34 


20 


10 


0 


0 


34 


6 


6 


13 


10 


34 


MISSISSIPPI 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


MISSOURI 


12 


6 


e 


0 


0 


2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


12 


MONTAHA 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


3 


NEBRASKA 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


NEVADA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEIfr HAMPSHIRE 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


H0» JERSEY 


19 


4 


2 


0 


0 


6 


6 


2 


4 


8 


17 


ve<ico 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


'J YORK 


13 




48 


8 


0 


48 


108 


119 


73 


24 


84 


NORTH CAROLINA 




14 


1 


0 


0 


5 


10 


1. 


7 


6 


25 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OHIO 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


OKLAHCXU 


1 


e 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OREGON 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 






PEWiSYLVANlA 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 










PUERTO RICO 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


1 


RHCCE ISLAND 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 


4 


8 


0 


0 


3 


9 


5 


6 


4 


4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


1 


TENNESSEE 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


J 


0 


TEXAS 


50 


105 


225 


0 


0 


300 


75 


65 


«d 


55 


90 


UTAH 


3 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Vc/WONT 


e 


e 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


VIRGINIA 


5 


11 


1 


0 


0 


6 


10 


9 


5 


3 


10 


KASHINGTON 


13 


e 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


37 


y«ST VIRGINIA 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


WISCONSIN 


1 


1 


0 


a 


0 




0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


vrrcMiNG 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


0 


1 


8 


ANCRICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
























NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 




0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 
























BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


e 


Q, 


1 



U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 521 598 504 24 57 611 371 593 521 

50 ST.'iES, D.C. 4e P.R. 520 598 554 24 07 611 371 593 52l' 



DATA AS OF OCTOetn 1. 1988. , 
(:8A287) 

A- 110 



35S 



TABLE AEl 



rM«ER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHIIDREN 16 YEARS AM) OLOER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM CORING THE 198S-67 SCHOOL YEAR 
QY (UNDICAPPIKG CONDITION 

OTHER HEALTH liyPAlRED 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUAT ION 










EVPLOYl^NT 


VOCATIONAL EW»LOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECI 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEl€NT 


K€NT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES. 


SERVICE 


ALABAMA 


1 


2 


0 


9 


1 


41 


5 


ALASKA 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


ARIZOf'' 


5 


5 


0 


3 


2 


95 


41 


ARKANS/ " 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


23 


0 


C/.LlrURNi*« 


171 


166 




231 


93 


2.161 


192 


COLCkAXX) 










- 


- 


~ 




0 


12 


A 

9 


8 


0 


44 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 1 ^ 1 n 1 ^ 1 1^ WLlAv 1 A 




1 


A 

V 


0 


0 


7 


0 


FLORIDA 


7 


4 


t 


10 


48 


216 


25 


GEORGIA 


1 


o 


1 


1 


2 


23 


5 


HAXAl 1 


IV 




1/ 


19 


19 


294 


0 


IDA^O 




3 


4 


o 


1 


32 


0 




ft 


Ay 


A 
V 




1 


68 


49 


INDIANA 




7 


4 


O 


0 


102 


1 


iOVCA 










- 


- 




KANSAS 




Q 


9 


A 

o 


0 


8 


4 


KENTUCKY 




1 




1 


0 


15 


A 
V 


LOUISIAHA 


4 


7 




29 


3 


106 


16 


UAINE 




10 


12 




9 


123 


54 


IMRYLAND 


21 


21 


15 


30 


0 


254 




Ui^SSACHUSETTS 










- 


- 




MICHIGAN 


Q 


e 






'J 


0 


Q 


UlItCSOTA 




23 


23 


34 


0 


281 


Q 


MISSISSIPPI 










— 


- 




MISSOURI 




18 


6 


o 

o 


0 


76 




MONTAXA 


3 


3 


2 


3 


0 


26 




NEBRASKA 










- 


- 




f£VADA 




e 




9 




0 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 




2 




a 

V 


1 


13 




HEW wERSEY 


Q 


15 


4 


15 


8 


110 


13 


NEW MEXICO 


2 


4 


46 


2 


0 


20 




NEW YORK 




9fi 

?w 


A 
V 




0 


793 




NORTH CAROLINA 


1 V 




7 


a9 


3 


153 


8 


NORTH nivnTA 


A 

v 


A 

w 




A 




0 


0 


OHIO 










- 


- 








A 


A 
V 


1 


0 


3 


1 


OREGON 










- 


- 




rbnro i ^^^n \ a 










- 


- 




v\XJ\\\j X\\\aJ 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 




A 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


oOUln CAnv* iNA 


5 


4 


5 


4 


0 


67 


0 


^fJjXn uAXOTA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


32 


TENNESSEE 


e 


0 


0 


e 


0 


3 


32 


TEXAS 


80 


100 


75 


85 


0 


1,355 


113 


UTAH 


e 


3 


1 


1 


0 


11 


114 


VERMONT 


e 


e 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


VIRGINIA 


6 


10 


4 


6 


0 


86 


0 


WASHINGTON 


13 


13 


0 


37 


0 


I2t> 


0 


r^^l VlnvlnlA 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


18 


0 


WISCONSIN 


1 


0 


1 


e 


1 


8 


2 


wirouuJG 


2 


5 


0 


6 


0 


35 


0 


AlCRICAN SA)X)A 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARI/:iAS 


e 


e 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITO^JCS 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


1 


e 


1 


0 


•S 


2 


U.S. INSULAR AREAS 


412 


665 


227 


661 


194 


6.dl6 


758 


56 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 


411 


604 


227 


660 


194 


6.811 


756 



DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1 . 1988. 
(I8A287) 

A-111 
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TABLE AEl 



KAeER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDSD BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS ANO OLDER 
LEAVING THE EOUCATfONAL SYSTEM DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

BY HANDICAPPING CCNDfTION 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



STATE 



PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- IfiTER- ICNTAL INOEP- RESIO- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENOENT WAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 

GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COr«cCTICUT 

OELANAR£ 

DISTRICT OF COLUeK 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAIIAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOJISIAN/I 

lUtNE 

UAHTLAM) 

UASSACHUST/TS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNCu^A 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

rcwkcxico 

NEW TORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

tjriiO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOOK 

PEWC.tVANiA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLA.no 

scum CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEWES-wc 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEiaCNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

Vm^l VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOUING 

AI.CRICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTJCRN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Sl«. OF INUIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

50 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 



5 


3 


2 


0 


5 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


3 


e 


e 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


9 


5 


8 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


6 


7 


2 


9 


18 


44 


27 


0 


6 


13 


7 


54 


53 


29 


21 


5 


e 


e 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


9 


4 


3 


0 


7 


0 


1 


2 


3 


3 


7 


3 


e 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


€0 




62 


28 


87 


20 


21 


32 


28 


3 


61 


n 


4 


7 


0 


5 


2 


1 


6 


0 


0 


13 


8 


8 


D 


0 


8 


8 


8 


8 




0 


8 


2 


3 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


6 


2 


1 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


6 


0 


11 


43 


18 


16 


0 


J2 


2 


9 


4 


11 


1 


42 


8 


9 


8 


0 


8 


2 


0 


4 


'0 


2 


12 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


5 


8 


6 


0 


3 


1 


6 


4 


3 


3 


13 


26 


13 


1 


0 


8 


1 


2 


10 


4 


3 


13 


29 


e 


e 


12 


- 


1 


2 


3 


_ 


0 


12 


64 


80 




0 


80 


8 


64 


36 


76 


8 


64 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


» 


_ 


_ 


_ 




22 


21 


7 


0 


43 


11 


6 


8 


34 


0 


A7 


27 


9 


11 


0 


11 


0 


20 


17 


9 


0 


18 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


12 


C 


10 


0 


6 


2 


0 


2 


8 


8 


4. 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 




3 


8 


10 


10 


0 


10 


0 


1 


9 


0 


Q 


8 


e 


e 


1 


0 


0 


V, 


0 


1 


0 


Q 


I 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


(» 


12 


4 


7 


0 


16 


2 


9 


5 


2 


2 


] 1 


7 


9 


2 


0 


3 


1 


3 


3 


4 




J 


8 


27 


39 


0 


54 


0 


0 


Q 






15 


20 


10 


15 


1 


12 


0 


3 


3 


7 


) 


20 


e 


e 


d 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 






A 
V 


36 


48 


56 


16 


44 


6 


20 


12 


8 


16 


60 


6 


6 


2 


0 


f 


1 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 














19 


2 


8 


0 


14 


1 


4 


1 


5 


3 




3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Q 




e 


e 




0 


0 


0 










A 

V 


4 


9 


0 


0 


15 


0 


9 


5 


5 


2 


12 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


1 


1 


e 


Cr 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


40 


15 


65 


0 


63 


5 


10 


30 


15 


0 


45 


C 


3 


5 


1 


5 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


5 


1 


A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


6 


1c 


2 


14 


4 


5 


7 


6 


1 


21 


e 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


3 


0 


9 


3 


3 


3 


0 


6 


0 




1 


1 


e 


5 


1 


e 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


e 


e 




8 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 
























e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 














































e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


569 


458 


489 


61 


588 


103 


219 


297 


320 


92 


618 


569 


458 


489 


61 


588 


103 


219 


297 




92 


618 
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TABLE AEl 



NU«£R OF ANTICIPATED 'iERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEAR^ AND OLDER 
LEAVU40 THE EDUCATIONAL StSWX DURING THE 198&-67 SCHQOU YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 





TRANSIT laUL 




POSt 


^VALUATION 










EVPLOYV€NT 


VOCATIONAL EVf^LOV- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECIAL 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEUCNT 


I^T 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


4 


3 


2 


4 


0 


35 


0 


ALASKA 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


6 


ARI70NA 


1 


4 


6 


8 


1 


41 


1 


ARKANSAS 


5 


2 


e 


3 


0 


53 


3 


CALIFORNIA 


32 


31 


6 


43 


17 


401 


35 


COLORADO 


1 


2 


1 


3 


6 


27 


5 


COM€CTICUT 


3 


7 


e 


6 


4 


59 


0 


DCLAKARE 


1 


1 




2 


e 


11 


0 


DISTRICT OF CCtU«lA 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


FLORIDA 


68 


59 


34 


66 


3£ 


717 


4 


GEORGIA 


4 


8 


3 


13 


3 


80 


5 


KAMAH 


8 


8 


8 




e 


101 


0 




1 


e 


2 


1 


2 


19 


0 


ILLINOIS 


9 


36 


6 


ie 


1 


112 


112 


INDIANA 


9 


14 


10 


27 


0 


228 


0 


lOMA 


.0 


13 


7 


9 


e 


102 


4 


KANSAS 


3 


1 


e 


2 


0 


19 


3 


KD<TUaOf 


6 


8 


4 


10 




80 


t 


LOUISIANA 


2 


23 


4 


21 


20 


151 




MAINE 


- 


e 


6 




'j 


62 


6 


MARYLAND 


72 


72 


72 


72 


e 


848 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


MICHIGAN 


32 


31 


27 


- 


- 


289 


9 


MIWESOTA 


18 


18 


9 


27 


15 


209 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 


1 


1 


2 


e 


15 


1 


MISSOURI 


4 


8 


4 


8 


e 


eo 


2 




1 


1 


1 


3 


8 


15 


0 


NEBRA'XA 


6 


1 


e 


ie 




73 


0 


NEVAD* 


1 


e 


e 


e 


V 


4 


1 


NEW 5HIRE 


e 


e 


e 


1 


0 


1 


4 


NEW JER'iEY 


2 


12 


4 


10 


4 


102 


6 


NEW hOCICO 


4 


4 




9 


8 


60 


0 


NEW YORK 


e 


31 


e 


23 


8 


197 


8 


NORTH CAROLINA 


16 


16 


8 


21 


3 


156 


t 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e 


e 


e 


e 


8 


0 


8 


OHIO 


40 




8 


32 


4 


432 


12 


OKLAHCU\ 




• 


2 


7 


14 


68 


3 


CREOON 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2 


It 


2 


12 


4 


102 


27 


PUERTO RICO 


e 


e 


e 


1 


8 


8 


8 


RHODE ISLAND 


e 


e 


e 


e 


8 


0 


5 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7 


13 


3 


12 


e 


96 


12 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


1 


e 


e 


8 


le 


2 


TEN^^SS£E 


e 


a 




e 


0 


0 


7 


TEXAS 


35 


25 




78 


e 


425 


5 


'JTAH 


3 


4 


1 


5 


0 


42 


0 


V£ra«NT 


e 


e 


e 


e 


2 


3 


1 


VIRGINIA 


18 


22 


11 


20 


2 


165 


2 


WASHINGTOe^ 


3 


e 


e 


e 


8 


15 


e 


VCrJ VIRGINIA 


5 


5 


3 


10 


1 


53 


0 


WISCONSIN 


7 


7 


1 


9 


e 


47 


3 


WYCMING 


e 


e 


e 


2 


0 


6 


0 


MCRICAN SAMOA 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


8 


GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 


e 




e 


0 


e 


9 


8 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


9 


8 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


446 


545 


278 


602 


142 


5.819 


291 


56 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 


446 


545 


270 


602 


142 


5,819 


291 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1988. 
(TeA287) 

A-113 36l 



TABLE AEl 



MAeER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHIL'XIEN 16 YEA AND OLDER 
LEAVIKO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-67 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DEAF-^LIND 



STATE 



AUBAUA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLU«IA 

aCRIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAttAM 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IK>IANA 

ICMA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

iMirc 
uymjVNO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

UlCHIGAN 

MIWESCTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAW»SHIR£ 

NEW JERSEY 

Nl* ,4ZX\(X} 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

CRECa' 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PIJERTG RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUfH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEftCSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEaONT 

VIRGINIA 

YCASHINGTCN 

»CST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WrOMING 

AACRICAN SAM3A 

CUAU 

NORTHERN MARIA/US 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, D.C. k !>.R. 



PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- INTER- ICNTAL INDEP- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENOENT MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 

GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES Livina CMANCE SERVICES SERVICES 
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1 


e 


e 


e 


9 


1 


0 


1 


e 


1 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


e 


6 


e 




e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


6 


e 


0 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 




0 


0 


6 


13 


24 


16 


12 


4 


2 


4 


16 


16 


1 


21 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 
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1 


1 
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e 
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e 


1 


e 


6 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


4 


e 


6 






9 


5 


13 


16 


11 


8 


12 


16 


15 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


u 


0 


6 


/J 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


1 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


6 


6 


1 


4 


5 


2 


3 


3 


e 


1 


9 


5 


6 


46 


5 


6 


e 


6 


5 


e 


0 


5 


6 


24 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


e 


6 


6 
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e 


e 


e 


e 


0 




0 


e 


6 


6 


e 


4 


e 


e 


1 


0 


e 


e 


e 


6 


3 


e 


1 


e 


e 


e 


0 


e 


e 


1 


1 


1 


e 


e 


e 
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e 


e 


0 




6 


6 


4 


4 
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2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


3 
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- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




























3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


- 3 


3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


4 


4 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


4 


2 


4 


31 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 
























6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


19 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


10 


10 


10 


10 




1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


i/ 


6 


6 


6 


3 


6 


6 


3 


e 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 
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6 


6 


6 
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0 


1 
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6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


I 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


9 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 
























6 


6 


a 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


6 


0 


e 


0 


6 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


2 


2 


2 


6 


6 


0 


2 


2 


2 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


f> 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


6 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


1 


e 


1 


6 


1 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


e 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


6 


0 




0 


e 


6 


6 


6 


6 
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6 
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6 


0 
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0 


0 
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6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




































































0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


143 


99 


76 


51 


46 


48 


45 


57 


81 


5^ 


112 


143 


99 


70 


51 


46 


46 


45 


57 


81 


55 


1>2 
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TABLE AEl 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED B\ CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1986-87 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



DEA--8LIN0 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

E)*LOY%eNT VOCATIONAL O^LOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
STATE SERVICES PUCEVCNT kCNT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 





e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


ALASKA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ARIZONA 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ARKANSAS 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


•1 


20 


8 


11 


23 


204 


29 


COLORADO 




0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


1 


CONNECTICUT 


e 


2 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


D£LAKARE 


e 


0 




0 


0 


4 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


FLORIDA 


15 


15 


z 


8 


10 


193 


0 


GEORGIA 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


HAKAI 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


14 


0 


IDAHO 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


ILLINOIS 


5 


3 


4 


4 


0 


55 


0 


INDIANA 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


106 


0 


IOWA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


KANSAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


KcNlUUVT 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


' 10 


0 


LOUISIANA 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


6 


0 


UAINE 


~ 


0 


0 


~ 


1 


1 


0 


MARYLAND 


4 


4 


4 


4 


0 


53 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 










— 


- 


- 


MICHIGAN 






— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


MINNESOTA 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


42 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MISSOURI 


2 


10 


0 


6 


0 


46 


p 


MONTANA 




0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


0 


NEBRASKA 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


NcVAOA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW HAVPSHIRE 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ JERSEY 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


)€XICO 


e 


0 


0 


2 


0 


14 


0 


_/ .CRK 


ie 


10 


10 


10 


0 


150 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 


2 


1 


2 


0 


21 


0 


UORTA DAKOTA 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


OHIO 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


- 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


OrtEGOH 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


e 


0 


0 


PUERTO RICO 


e 


e 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


RHODE ISLAND 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 












- 


- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 






Q 


a 
U 


a 
V 


0 


0 


TENNESSEE 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TEXAS 








0 


a 
o 


60 


0 


UTAH 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


22 


0 


VHftJONT 


e 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


VIRGINIA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VtASHINGTU 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


20 


0 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


WISCONSIN 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


wraiiNG 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AMERICAN :>AMQA 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
















NORTHEKN MARIANAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















SUR. OF irOIAN AFFAIRS 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


66 


79 


38 


65 


41 


1 097 


30 


90 STATES. D C. & P.R. 


66 


79 


3d 


65 


41 


1.097 


30 



OAIA AS OF OCIOee? 1, 1S88. 
(I8A28') 
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TABLE AFl 

\ ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 

; ar state for 3-21 year aos 

PERCENT 

CHANGE IN CHANCE 
H NU«£ft K ^ NUMBER h H IN NUMBER h 



1987-68 1987-83 1987-88 1987-88 
LESS LESS LESS LESS 

STATE 197fr-77 198«-87 1987-88 1970-77 ;98(J-87 1976-77 198&-87 



ALASAXCA 


1,276,800 


1,204,000 


1,197.000 


-79,000 


-7.000 




-6.19 


-0.58 


ALASKA 


171 ,06d 


171,000 


170.00' 


-1,000 


-1,000 


-0.58 


-0.38 


AR 1 ZOH\ 


788,000 


946,000 


946,000 


158,000 


0 


20.05 


0.00 


AOVkUf AC 


704,000 


692,000 


689,000 


-t?,0e0 


-3,000 


-2.1.T 


-0.43 


^^IrORr'IA 


7,092,000 


7,366,000 


7,499,000 


407,000 


133,000 


5.74 


1.81 




900, 0C0 


r06,00C 


909,000 


9,000 


3,000 


1.00 


0.33 


1 <N IT 


',021 ,0?3 


833,000 


822,000 


-199,000 


-11,000 


-19,49 


-1.32 




205,300 


175,000 


174,050 


-31,000 


-1,000 


-15.12 


-0.57 


mCTDIf^T AC /V^l . .d A 

lliblnlUT Or uOi*AVlA 


227,000 


146,000 


143,000 


-84,000 


-3,000 


-37.00 


-2.05 


FLORIDA 


2,525,000 


2,810,000 


2,857,00? 


332,000 


47,000 


13.15 


1.67 


CEOROI A 


1 ,778,000 


1 ,843,000 


1,852,000 


74,000 


9,000 


4.16 


0.49 


HAMAI I 


321 ,000 


305,000 


304,000 


-17,000 


-1,000 


-5.30 


-0.33 




297,000 


322,000 


318,000 


21 ,000 


-4,e^>o 


7.07 


-1.24 


It 1 II^IC 
ILL! Wl 9 


3,802,000 


3,255,000 


3,212,000 


-590,000 


-43,000 


-15.52 


-1.32 


Indiana 


1 ,854,000 


1 ,597,000 


1, £80,000 


-274,000 


-17,000 


-14.78 


-1.06 


IOWA 


970,000 


802,000 


785,000 


-185,000 


-17,000 


-19.07 


-2.12 


KANSAS 


763,000 


680,000 


680,009 


-83,000 


0 


-10,88 


0.00 


KENTIICKt 


1 , I8l ,000 


1 ,100,000 


1,082,000 


-99,000 


-18,000 


-8.38 


-1.64 


LOUISIANA 


1 ,444,000 


1,414,000 


1,375,000 


-69,000 


-39,000 


-4.78 


-2 0 


MAINE 


368,000 


329,000 


329,000 


-39,000 


0 


-10.60 


0.00 




1 ,437,000 


1,213,000 


1,211,000 


-226,000 


-2,000 


-15.73 


-0.16 


MASoACnUScTTS 


1 ,930,000 


1,493,000 


1,471,000 


-459,000 


-22,000 


-23.78 


-1.47 


MICnlGAN 


3,267,000 


2,673,000 


2,643,000 


-624,000 


^,000 


-19.10 


-1.12 


Ml NncSOTA 


1,393,000 


1,178,000 


1,170,000 


-223,000 


-8,000 


-16.0; 


-0.68 


MISSISSIPPI 


832,000 


854,000 


841,800 


-41 000 


-13,000 


-4.65 


-1.52 


MISSOURI 


1,587,000 


1,398,000 


1,387,000 


-200,000 


-11,000 


-12.60 


-0.79 


MONTANA 


265,000 


239,000 


233,000 


-32,000 


-6,000 


-12.08 


-2.51 


NEBRASKA 


528,000 


450,000 


445,000 


-83,000 


-5,000 


-15.72 


-1.11 


NEVADA 


211,000 


249,000 


259,000 


48,000 


10,000 


22.75 


4.02 


rCW HAMPSHIRE 


281,000 


284,000 


287,000 


6,000 


3,000 


2.14 


1.06 


NEW JERSEY 


2,398,000 


2,010.000 


1,982,000 


-416,000 


-28,000 


-17.35 


-1.39 


NEW iCXiCO 


447,000 


459, COO 


460,000 


13,000 


1,000 


2.91 


0.22 


NEW YORK 


5*814,000 


4.759.000 


4,689,000 


-1.125,000 


-70,090 


-19.35 


-1.47 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1,883,000 


1.787.000 


1,780,000 


-103,000 


-7,080 


-5.47 


-0.39 


NORTH DAKOTA 


230,000 


199,000 


196,000 


-34,000 


-3,000 


-14.78 


-1.51 


OHIO 


3,687.000 


3.059.000 


3,025,000 


-662,000 


-34,000 


-17.95 


-1.11 


OKLAHOMA 


906.000 


946.000 


938,000 


32.000 


-8,000 


3.53 


-0.85 


ORECaJ 


752.000 


722.000 


723,000 


-29.000 


1,000 


-3.86 


0.14 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3.793.000 


3.124,000 


3,094,000 


-699,000 


-30,000 


-18.43 


-0.96 


PUERTO RICO 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






RHODE ISLAND 


308.000 


252,000 


253,000 


-^5,000 


1,000 


-17.86 


0.40 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1.035,000 


1,019,000 


1,015,000' 


-20,000 


-4,000 


-1.93 


-0.39 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


241,000 


206.000 


203.000 


-38,000 


-3.000 


-15.77 


-1.46 


TENNESSEE 


1,413,000 


1.3"^.000 


1.351,000 


-62,000 


-8.000 


-4.39 


-0.59 


TEXAS 


4 446, 


AAl AAA 


K « AA. AAA 


658,000 


20.000 


14.80 


0.39 


UTAH 


481,000 


616,000 


62*8,000 


147,000 


12.000 


30.56 


1.95 


VERMONT 


i68«Ae0 


153,000 


153,000 


-15,000 


0 


-8.93 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


1,75<,O00 


1,585,080 


1.591,000 


-163,000 


6.000 


-9.29 


0.38 


WASHINGTON 


1.217.000 


1,218,000 


1,228.000 


1 1 .000 


10,000 


0.90 


0.82 


V^ST VIRGINIA 


592.(500 


553.000 


539.000 


-53,000 


-14,000 


-8.95 


-2.53 


WISCONSIN 


1.613.0C0 


1.364,000 


1.352,000 


-261 ,000 


-12,000 


16.18 


-0.68 


vinroMi^^ 


136,000 


157.000 


151,000 


5.000 


-6,000 


11.23 


-3.82 


AACRICAN SAMOA 
















GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLA;«S 
















e /. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
















50 STATES U D ' 


72,782,000 67,W8,000 67,325,000 -5,457,000 


-233,000 


-7.50 


-0.34 



roPUUTION CCUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FRCM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS dUREAU. 
THE 1576-77 DATA FOR THE 3-5, 6-17, AND 18*2? ^ OLD AGE CROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 
FRCM THE .V21 YEAK OLD AGE CROUP, 

THESE ESTIMATES INaUOE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONKW«IC/J>PED INDIVIDUALS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1938. 

(T5A3C4) 

A-116 

uo4 



TABLE AF2 



£STIU\TED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
BY STATE FOR W YEAR OLT** 



PERCENT 

CHANCe IN CHANCe 
-f^UKR 1- H NUWBIR h H IN NUMBER b 











1987-88 


1987-88 


1987-68 


1987-88 










LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


Lt'JS 


STATE 


1976-77 


198^^7 


1987-88 


1976-/7 


1986-67 


1976-77 


1986-67 


ALASAm 


175,:»41 


182,666 


186,666 


4,6C9 


-2.666 


2.66 


-1.16 


ALASKA 


24»068 


34,666 


35,666 


16,932 


1,666 


45.42 


2.94 


ARIZONA 


12e»127 


160,666 


165,666 


44,873 


6 


37.35 


6.66 


ARKANSAS 




166,666 


165.666 


3.431 


-1.666 


3.38 


-6.94 


CALIFORNIA 


969.219 


1,368,666 


1.335.666 


423,781 


27,666 


46.8: 


2.66 


COtORAOO 


12e.U5 


159,066 


166,666 


39,855 


1,666 


33.17 


6.63 


CONNEOTICUT 


113»358 


122,666 


125,666 


11,642 


3,666 


16.27 


2. '.6 




25,241 


27,666 


27,666 


1,759 


6 


6.97 


6.66 


OlSTalCf OF COLUMBIA 


27,938 


27,666 


27,666 


-^38 


6 


-3.36 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


344,352 


453.666 


476,666 


125,648 


17,666 


36 49 


3.75 


OEOROIA 


249,1:^2 


284,666 


284.666 


34.868 


6 


14.68 


6.66 


HAMAII 


45,097 


54,666 


54,666 


8.963 


6 


19.74 


6.66 


IDAHO 


44,631 


56,666 


53,666 


8,369 


-3,666 


18.75 


-5.36 


ILLINOIS 


499,178 


536,6t^ 


519,666 


19,822 


-11,966 


3.97 


-2.68 


INDIANA 


246,567 


242,666 


237,666 


-9,567 


-5,666 


-3.86 


-2.87 


\0i1A 


118, '66 


128,666 


123.666 


4,^34 


-*,666 


3.57 


^.91 


KANSAS 


96,784 


118,666 


117,666 


26, "^16 


-1,666 


26.89 


-6.85 


KENTUCKY 


162.249 


166,e96 


161,606 


-1 ,249 


-5.666 


-6.77 


-3.81 


LOUISIANA 


198, 9;7 


243,666 


236,666 


37,683 


-7,666 


18.64 


-2.88 


MAI^€ 


47.644 


49.666 


56,e'^> 


2.356 


1,666 


4.95 


2.64 


IMRYLAND 


164,831 


188,666 


193,6U/ 


28,169 


5,666 


17.69 


2.66 


MASSACHUSETTS 


213,304 


226,666 


224,666 


16,696 


4,666 


5.61 


1.82 


MICHIGAN 


413,467 


399,666 


395,666 


«18,467 


-4,686 


-4.47 


-1.66 


MINNESOTA 


166,f« 


196,666 


194,666 


27,355 


2,666 


16.42 


-1.62 


hilSSISSIPPI 


136,966 


137,%6 


132.666 


1,166 


-5,666 


6,84 


-3.65 


MISSOURI 


265,393 


226,666 


223,666 


17,667 


^,666 


8.57 


-1.33 


MONTANA 


35.214 


42,66e 


46,666 


4,786 


-2,666 


13.59 


-4.76 


^CBRASKA 


69,511 


76,666 


75,666 


5.489 


-1,686 


7.96 


-1.32 


NEVADA 


27,838 


43,666 


45,666 


17,162 


2,666 


61.65 


4.65 


HOH KAJIPSHIRC 


34,881 


43,666 


44,666 


9,119 


1,666 


26.14 


2.33 


NEW JERSEY 


296.746 


292.666 


296,666 


5,254 


4,666 


1.81 


1.37 


NEW XCXIOC 


64. m 


81,666 


81,666 


16.878 


6 


26,32 


6.66 


NEW YORK 


762,665 


726,666 


736,666 


27,135 


4,666 


3.86 


6.55 


NORTH CAROLINA 


252,156 


266,666 


266,666 


7,844 


6 


3,11 


6.66 


NORTH DAKOTA 


36,231 


35,666 


35,666 


4,769 


6 


15,77 


6.66 


OHIO 


476,129 


477,666 


469,666 


-1,129 


-6,666 


-6.24 


-1.68 


OK KU\ 


>26.173 


163,666 


163,666 


36.827 


6 


29.19 


6.66 


CR£bON 


98.561 


118,666 


116,666 


17,439 


-2,666 


17.69 


-1.69 


PENNSYLVANIA 


466.377 


476.666 


471,666 


16.623 


1.666 


2.31 


6.21 


PUERTO RICO 




— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


RHODE ISlAI^ 


35.362 


37 ,666 


38,666 


2.638 


1.666 


7.46 


2.76 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


144,868 


157,666 


155,666 


16,112 


-2.666 


6.98 


-1.27 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


32.481 


36,666 


35,666 


2,519 


-1,666 


7.76 


-2.78 


TENNESSEE 


192.624 


262,666 


199,666 


6,976 


^,666 


3.63 


-1.49 


TEy^S 


634.321 


893,666 


896,666 


261.679 


3.666 


41.25 


6.34 


UTAH 


8., 356 


119,866 


115,666 


33,644 


-4,666 


41.35 


^.36 


VERMONT 


26,524 


24,666 


24,666 


3,476 


6 


16.94 


6.C6 


VIRGINIA 


2'6,87: 


246,666 


245,666 


28,123 


5,666 


12.97 


2.68 


iAASHINGTON 


1 47 ,965 


?64.666 


^5.666 


57 ,695 


1 666 




6.49 


WEST VIRGINIA 


84,623 


79,666 


75^060 


-9,625 


-4,666 


-16.74 


-5.66 




192,191 


216.666 


215,666 


22,869 


-1 ,686 


11.87 


-6.46 


WirOMING 


19,946 


36,66($ 


28,666 


8,654 


'2,666 


46.38 


-6.67 


A4£RICAN SAMOA 
















GUAM 
















NORTH£Rt< MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
















50 STATES ^ D.C. 


9,429,516 16,832,666 16,879,666 


1,449,496 


-3,666 


15.37 


-6.63 



POPUUTICN COUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FROM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
TfE 197^-77 DATA FOR THE 6-17, AND 18-21 YEAR OLD AGE C«OUPS V^RE ESTIMATED 
FROM THE 3-21 YEAR OLD AGE CfiCUP. 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE DOTH HANDICAPPED AND lawWlOPPlD iNOIVIOUALS. 
DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1988. 



(T5A3C2) 



A-117 365 



TABLE AF3 



ESTIU/kTED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
BY STATF FOR 6-17 fZfR OLDS 

PERCCNT 

CHANGE IN C«ANC£ 
NUMBER h H — MJM8ER 1- ^ IN NUMBER h 

1987-«8 1987-88 1987-88 1987-68 





• 






LE*"^ 


LESS 


LESd 


LESS 


STATE 


1976-77 


190^-87 


1987-88 


1976-77 


1986-87 


1976-77 


1986-87 


ALABAMA 


812,933 


/58,666' 


766,600 


-52,953 


2,00<^ 


-6.51 


0.26 


ALASKA 


102»411 


166,606 


100,008 


-2,411 


0 


-2.35 


0.00 


ARIZONA 


496,548 


575,006 


577,000 


86,452 


2,000 


17.62 


0.35 


ARKANSAS 


450,431 


436 ' . 


439,000 


-11.431 


3,000 


-2.54 


0.69 


CALlrORNIA 


4,446,498 


4,« /»606 


4,556.000 


109.502 


109,000 


2.46 


2.45 


COLORADO 


551 ,693 


548.600 


552.000 


907 


4.000 


0.16 


0.73 


CONNECTICUT 


671 ,C19 


569.006 


502.000 


-169.319 


-7.000 


-25.22 


-1.38 


( 1LAWARE 


128,764 


166.600 


106.000 


-22.764 


0 


-17.68 


0.00 


DISTRICT OF COUAeiA 


136,585 


83,000 


81.000 


-55.585 


-2.000 


-40.70 


-2.41 


FLORIDA 


1,586,536 


1.761,600 


1.738.000 


151,470 


37 000 


9.^0 


2.18 


GEORGIA 


1,126*169 


1,149,000 


1.163,000 


42,891 


14,000 


3.83 


1.22 


KAKAH 


191,116 


179,000 


179,000 


-12*110 


0 


-6.34 


0.00 


IDAHO 


186.596 


204,000 


204,000 


17,410 


0 


9.33 


0.00 


ILLINOIS 


2,423,966 


2,009,000 


1*999.000 


-430.963 


—10. 000 


-17.74 


-0.50 


INDIANA 


1*182.681 


1 ,002,000 


999.e00 


-183,6fi1 


—3.000 


-15.53 


-^.30 


IOWA 


632,399 


500,000 


494,000 


-138 j99 


-6,000 


-21.88 


-1.20 


KANSAS 


473,186 


414,000 


4u,or3 


-54,160 


5,000 


-11.45 


1.21 


KENTUCKY 


746,989 


688,000 


683,000 


-65*989 


-5,000 


-8.57 


-0.73 


LOUISIANA 


923*<)76 


867,000 


851,000 


-72.076 


-16.000 


-7.81 


-1.85 


ua;ne 


237.136 


204,000 


204.000 


-33,130 


0 


-13.97 


0.00 


MARYLAND 


928.271 


727,000 


728,000 


-200.271 


1,000 


-21.57 


0.14 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.242*391 


889*600 


874,00e 


-368,391 


-15.000 


-29.65 


-1.69 


MICHIGAN 


2.695.7>7 


1,675,000 


1.661.000 


-434.777 


-14,000 


-20.75 


-0.84 


MirtlESOTA 


898.231 


721,000 


722,000 


-176.231 


1,000 


-19.62 


0.U 


MISSISSIPPI 


562.664 


537,000 


535,000 


-27.604 


-2,000 


-4.91 


-0.37 


MISSOURI 


1.633.675 


o64,O0O 


865.000 


-138.075 


1.000 


-13.77 


0.12 


MONTANA 


169.336 


149,000 


147,000 


-22.336 


-2.000 


-13.19 


-1.3* 


NEBRASKA 


332,339 


277,000 


?'«.eoo 


-56.339 


-1.000 


-16.95 


-0.36 


NEVADA 


135.673 


152.000 


166,066 


24.927 


8.000 


18.45 


5.26 


NEW HA).f>SHIRE 


183.785 


173.000 


175,000 


-8.785 


2.000 


-4.78 


1.16 


NEW JERSEY 


1.587.994 


1*236,000 


1.220,000 


-367.994 


-ie.000 


-23.17 


-1.29 


NEW? U:XICO 


286,878 


282,000 


285.060 


4.122 


3.000 


1.47 


1.06 


NEW YORK 


3,793,733 


2,968.000 


2.870,000 


-923.733 


-38.000 


-24.35 


-1.31 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1,181.836 


1,163,000 


1,102,000 


-7».836 


-3.000 


-6.76 


-0.27 


NORTH DAKOTA 


144*642 


121,000 


120*000 


-24.042 


-1,000 


-16.69 


-0.83 


OHIO 


2.355*641 


1,915,600 


1*9e4.tiiJ 


-451 .041 


-11*000 


-19.15 


-€.57 


OKLAHOMA 


564,589 


580,000 


580.000 


15.411 


0 


2.73 


0.00 


OREGON 


478.963 


453,000 


456.900 


-22.903 


3.000 


-4.78 


0.66 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2.454,642 


1.919,000 


1*909*000 


-545,642 


-10.000 


-22.23 


-0.52 


PUERTO RICO 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


RHODE ISUM) 


199.267 


151,000 


152.000 


-47*207 


1.000 


-23.70 


0.66 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


645,989 


630,000 


632,000 


-13*989 


2.000 


-2.17 


0.32 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


151*333 


126,000 


126.000 


-25.333 


0 


-16.74 


0.00 


TENNESSEE 


899.154 


855*000 


855,000 


-44*1^4 


0 


-4.91 


0.00 


TEXAS 


2.779.661 


3.143.000 


3.182.000 


402.339 


:^O00 


14.47 


1.24 


UTAH 


286.294 


391,606 


405.000 


118.766 


14.000 


41.46 


3.58 


VERMONT 


168.667 


93,600 


93.000 


-15.007 




—13.89 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


1.696.562 


952.000 


957.000 


-133.502 


5.000 


-12.24 


0.53 




776.411 


749,000 


758.000 


-18.411 


9.000 


-2.37 


1.20 


VCST VIRGINIA 


386.112 


354,000 


347,000 


-33.112 


-7,000 


-8.71 


-1.98 


WISCONSIN 


1.643.493 


841,600 


8M,600 


-202.493 


0 


-19.41 


0.00 


WrOMING 


84,744 


97,000 


5,000 


10.256 


-2,000 


12.10 


-2.06 


AJbERICAN SAMOA 
















GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
















50 ST**£S k D.C. 


46,337,862 41,544,666 41,638.668 - 


■4,699.802 


94,000 


-10.14 


0.23 



POPULATION COUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FROM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
THE 1976-77 DATA FOR THE 3-6, 6-17. AND 18-21 YEAR OLD ACE CROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 
FROM THE >-2l YEAR OLD ACE CROUP. 

TH^SE ESTIMATES INCLUDE DOTH HANOIC ^ fmWJOICAPPED INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA AS OF OCTOeER 1 , 1988. 



(T5A3C3) 



A-118 36C 



^BLE AF4 



ESTIUM^ RESIDENT POPUUTIONS 
BY STATE FOR \B<>A YEAR OLDS 

PERCENT 

CHANGE IN CHANCE 
■+WCER h H HUjCER h •* IN NVI^ER h 

1987-68 1987-68 1987-68 1987-68 











LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


STATE 


1376-77 


1986-6/ 


1987-68 


1976-77 


1986-67 


1976-77 


1986-67 


ALABAMA 


287,766 


/64,0OO 


257,000 


-30,706 


—7 ,000 


-10,67 


-2. €5 


\LASKA 


44,521 


37,000 


35,000 


-9,521 


-2,000 


-21.38 


-5.41 


ARIZONA 


177,325 


206,000 


204,000 


26,675 


-2,000 


15.04 


-0,97 


ARKANSAS 


15?,e00 


150,000 


145,000 


-7,000 


-5,000 


-4.61 


-3.?3 


CAi.lFTORN:A 


1,736,283 


1,611,000 


1,608,000 


-128,283 


-3,000 


-7,39 


-0.19 


COLORADO 


228,763 


199,000 


197,000 


-31,763 


-2,000 


-13,88 


-1,01 


OON^CCTICUT 


236,324 


202,000 


195,00(1 


-41,324 


-7,000 


-17.49 


-3.47 


DELAWARE 


50,995 


42,000 


41,0O(» 


-9,995 


-1,000 


-19.60 


-2.38 


DISTRICT OF COLlAeiA 


62,477 


36,000 


35,000 


-27,477 


-1,000 


-43,98 


-2.78 


FLORIDA 


594,118 


656,000 


649,000 


54,882 


-7,000 


9,24 


-1.07 


GEORGIA 


408,759 


410,000 


405,000 




-5,000 


-0.92 


-1,22 


HANAII 


84,792 


72,000 


71,000 


-13,792 


—1 ,000 


-16.27 


-1,39 


IDAHO 


65,779 


62,000 


61,000 


-4,779 


-1,000 


-7,26 


-1.61 


ILLINOIS 


872,856 


716,000 


694,000 


-178,856 


-22,000 


-20.49 


-3.07 


INDIANA 


424,812 


353,000 


344,000 


-60,812 


-9,000 


-19.02 


-2.55 


IOWA 


218,635 


174,000 


168,000 


-50,835 


-6,000 


-23,23 


-3,45 


KANSAS 


193,036 


140,000 


144,000 


-49,036 


-4,000 


-25.40 


-2.70 


KENTUCKY 


271,761 


246,000 


238,000 


-33,761 


-6,000 


-12.42 


-3.25 


LOUISIANA 


322,007 


304,000 


288,000 


-34,007 


-16,000 


-10,56 


-5.26 


MMNE 


83,226 


76,000 


75,000 


-6,226 


-1,000 


-9.88 


-1,32 


MARYLAND 


343,897 


298,000 


290,000 


-'53,897 


-6,000 


-15.67 


-2.68 


MASSACHUSETTS 


474,305 


384,000 


373,000 


-Ifc ,305 


-11,000 


-21.36 


-2.86 


MICHia^N 


757,757 


599,000 


587,000 


-170,757 


— 1»»,0O0 


-22.53 


- 90 


MINNESOTA 


328,124 


261,000 


254,000 


-74,124 


-7,000 


-22.59 


-2.68 


MISSISSIPPI 


188,496 


160,000 


174,000 


"14,496 


-6,000 


-7.69 


-3.33 


MISSOURI 


378,532 


308,006 


299,000 


-79,532 


-9,000 


-21.01 


-2.92 


MONTANA 


60,456 


40,000 


46,000 


-14,456 


-2,000 


-23.91 


-4,17 


NEBRASKA 


126,150 


97,000 


94,000 


-32,150 


-3,000 


-25,49 


-3.09 


NEVADA 


40,086 


54,000 


54,000 


5,912 


0 


12.29 


0.00 


NEW HAM^IRE 


62,335 


68,000 


68,000 


5,665 


0 


9.09 


0,00 


NEW ,.a«£Y 


519,2^0 


402,000 


466,000 


-53,260 


-16,000 


-10,26 


-3.32 


NEW kCXICO 


102,000 


96,000 


94,000 


-6,000 


-2,000 


-7,84 


-2.08 


NEW YORK 


1,317,403 


1,125,000 


1,089,000 


-228,403 


-36,000 


-17.34 


-3.20 


NORTH CAROLINA 


449,008 


422,000 


418,000 


-31,008 


-4,000 


-6.91 


-0.95 


NORTH DAKOTA 


55,727 


43,000 


41,000 


-14,727 


-2,000 


-26.43 


-4.65 


OHIO 


861,830 


667,000 


652,000 


-209,830 


-15,000 


-24.35 


-2.25 


OKLAHCUA 


215,238 


203,000 


.95,000 


-20,238 


-6,000 


-9.40 


-3.94 


OREGON 


174,536 


151,000 


151,000 


-23,536 


0 


-13.40 


0.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 


877.981 


735,000 


714,000 


-163,961 


-21,000 


-18.68 


-2.86 


PUERTO RICO 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


RHODE ISLAND 


73,430 


64,000 


63,000 


-10,430 


-1 000 


-14.20 


-1,56 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


244,123 


232,000 


228,000 


-16,123 


-^,000 


-6.60 


-1 .72 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


57,186 


44,000 


42,000 


-15,186 


-2,000 


-26.56 


-4,55 


TENICSSEE 


321,822 


302,000 


297,000 


-24,822 


-5,000 


-7.71 


-1 .66 


TEXAS 


1,032,018 


1,040,000 


1,026,000 


-6,018 


-22,000 


-0,58 


-2.10 




113,350 


106,000 


108,000 


-5,350 


2,000 


-4.72 


1.89 


VERMONT 


39,470 


36,000 


36,000 


-3,470 


0 


-6.79 


0.00 


VIRGINIA 


446,620 


39:^000 


369,000 


-57,620 


-4,000 


-12,90 


-1.02 


WASHINGTON 


292,683 


265,000 


265,000 


-27,683 


0 


-9.46 


0.00 


»€ST VIRGINIA 


127,864 


120,000 


117,000 


-10,864 


-3,000 


-6.50 


' 2.50 


WISCONSIN 


3/7,316 


307,000 


296,000 


-61,316 


-11,600 


-21.55 


-3.58 


WirOMING 


3S,309 


30,000 


20,000 


-3,309 


-2,000 


-10.57 


-6.67 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
















CUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
















50 STATES k D.C. 


17,014,688 15,132,000 1 


4,808,000 -2,206,688 


^24,000 


-12,97 


-2.U 



POPULATION COUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FRCM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
THE 1976-77 DATA FOR THE W, 6-17, AND '6-21 YEAR OLD ACE CROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 
FROM THE 3-?1 YEAR OLD ACE CROUP. 

T»€SE ESTIMATES INaUDE DOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONHANO I CAPPED INDIVIDUALS. 
DATA AS OF OCTOBER I, 1988. 



(TaA3C4) 



A-119 367 



TABLE AFS- 



CNROLU.(ENT 
or STATE FOR &-17 YEAfl OLOS 



PERCENT 

OmX. IN CHANCE 
H NU«ER K } ?^ MBER h H IN NU^eER h 











1987-88 


1937-88 


\ 957.^3 


) 987^8 










LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


STATE 


197C-77 


;986^7 


1987-88 


1976-77 


19P6-87 


1976-77 


1986-67 


AwAQAMA 


752,567 


733,735 


729,234 


-23,273 


-4,561 


*-3.69 


-6,61 


AL/SKA 


91,190 


107,846 


165,678 


14,488 


-2,176 


15.89 


-2,61 


ARIZONA 


502.817 


534,538 


572,421 


69,664 


37,883 


13.84 


7.69 


ARKANSAS 


460,593 


437,438 


437,636 


-23,557 


-462 


-5. 11 


-6.69 


CALIFORNIA 


4,380,500 


4,377,989 


4,489,322 


169,022 


11 » ,333 


2.49 


2,54 


COLORADO 


570,000 


558,415 


566,236 


-9.76< 


1 ,821 


-1.71 


6,33 


CCI^CTICUT 


535,000 


468,847 


465,465 


-V ,535 


-3,382 


-26 . 76 


-6,72 


DELAWARE 


122,273 


94,410 


95,659 


-26,614 


1 ,249 


-21,77 


1 .32 


DISTRICT OF COLU^eiA 


125,846 


85,612 


86,435 


-39,413 


823 


-31 .32 


6 96 


FLORIDA 


1,537,336 


1 ,607,320 


1 ,664,774 


127,438 


57,454 


8.29 


3 57 


CEORGIA 


1,095,142 


1 » 096, 425 


1 ,116,947 


15,805 


14 522 


1 .44 


1 32 


HAMAII 


174,943 


164,646 


166,166 


-8 783 


1 526 


A7 


A QO 

V . 94b 


IDAHO 


260,66.*) 


268 391 


212 444 


17 X^Q 

1 4b, 


4,653 


A Ot 


1 .94 


ILLINOIS 


2,238,129 


1 825 185 


1 811 446 


—426 683 


^11 710 
—10, #o» 


—19.66 


-6,75 


INDIANA 


1 ,163,179 


966,766 


OAX 17Q 


vlOO A'Xi 
— 1 *V , V9v 


—2 , 65 1 


—17. 1 1 


-6.27 


IQKA 


605,127 


461 266 


486 826 


_i7x "mi 


—466 


—26.54 


-6. 16 


KANSAS 


436 526 


416 691 


X71 119 

, 1 l4t 


—15 ,414 


5,621 


-3.53 


1.21 


KENTUCKY 


ww^ , wv 


Q^4t, t to 


642 , 696 


—51 ,364 


-82 


-7.39 


-6,61 


LOUISIANA 


839 499 




793,693 


-46,466 


-2,695 


-5.53 


-6.26 


UAINE 


246 822 


4t 1 1 , / 34t 


911 A17 

4t 1 1 ,91 / 


-37 , 665 


6S1 


-*14.87 


6.63 


MARYLAND 


Ovv, JF*¥ 


<17H 7X7 


683,797 


-177,132 


8,656 


-26.57 


1 .19 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 177 AM) 




825,326 


— 34cJ,686 


-8,598 


-29.58 


-1.63 


MICHIGAN 




1 AA1 AAA 


1 ■ 666 , 344 


-429 , 359 


-75,536 


-21,69 


-4.49 


MINNESOTA 


862 591 


711 1 ^X 


721 ,461 


—141 , 1 16 


16,347 


-16.36 


46 


!v!ISSISSlPPI 


510 209 


^Vu , 00* 


1^5,556 


-4,659 


6,91 * 


-6.91 


1 .39 


MISSOURI 


950 1 42 


AAA AQA 
Ovv , DUO 


064C,6d6 


* to not 
— 148,082 


1 ,454 


-15.59 


6.18 




1 /v,334b 


1 53 . 336 


152,267 


—18,345 


-t,123 


-16.76 


-6.73 




312 024 


7A7 1 
4bO/ , Uv 


268, 16C 


-43 ,924 


961 


-14,68 


6.36 


tCVADA 


141 791 


1A1 O^O 

10 1 ,4bj7 


168,353 


26 , 562 


7,114 


18,73 


4.41 


t^Stt HAMPSHIRE 


175 496 


163 717 


1AA Ai.iC 


—9,451 


2,328 


-5.39 


1 .42 


NEW JERSEY 


1 , ^4b/ fVVV 


1 1 67 467 


1 ,O94t,704t 


-334,618 


—14,485 


-23,41 


-1 ,31 


NEW y£X\^ 


284 '19 


7A1 QX3 


4tO/ ,££9 


2,516 


5,286 


6*88 


1.87 


NEW YOP 


3.378 997 


2 007 719 


7 toz a7a 


_7nx 007 

— /O*, »4b/ 


—13,649 


-23,23 


-6.52 


tCRTH CAROLINA 


1 ,191,316 


1 685 248 


1 aA<^ Q7X 




728 


-8,84 


6.67 


NORTH DAKOTA 


129 106 


126 616 


1 1Q CMZ 


~16, 162 


—1 ,612 


-7,82 


-1 .34 


OHIO 


2,249,^ 


1 ,792,87b 


1 793 41 1 


—456 629 


536 


—26.27 


6.63 


OKLAHOMA 


597,665 


593 183 


584 212 




_A 07 1 


—2,25 


—1 .51 


OREGON 


474,707 


449 ,367 


X'S'S &^ 


—18 812 




—3,96 


1 .47 


PENNSYLVANIA 


■"\,673 


1 674 161 


1 668 542 


— *17'^ 1X1 


—5,619 


—23 , 94 


-6,34 


PUERTO RICO 


v<^»,592 




52 


-688 546 




—99,99 




RHODE ISLAND 


172,373 


134 126 


134 661 


— TA 117 

—00 , J 1 4b 


—85 


-22,23 


-6.65 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


620,711 


611 ,629 


614 921 


—5 796 


3 292 


—6,93 


6.54 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


146,060 


125(458 


126 817 


—21 263 


1 1*(Q 


_1X lA 
— 1 4 , 00 


1 ,68 


TENNESSEE 


841 974 


PIP a7T 

010, U/J 


ft71 7R^ 
0£j, /OJ 


—18, 191 


5,716 


—2. 16 


6.76 


TEXAS 


2,822,754 


3 709 'SI'S 


3 7Vi 7fi7 




07 07 0 

4b/ ,4b/4b 


14,67 


6.85 


UTAH 


314,471 


415,994 


423,386 


108 915 


7 392 


34.63 


1 7A 


VEBCNT 


164. 356 


92 1 12 


Q7 7'('( 


_i 1 A01 

—1 1 ,DUl 


643 


— 1 1 , 12 


6,76 


VIRGINIA 


1,106,723 


975,135 


979,417 


-121,3C6 


4,282 


-11,62 


6.44 


WASHINGTON 


780,730 


761,428 


775,755 


-4,975 


14,327 


-6.64 


1.88 


Vi^ST VIRGINIA 


464,7)1 


351 ,837 


344,236 


-66,535 


-7,661 


-14 96 


-2.16 


WISCOt^lN 


945,337 


767,819 


772,363 


-172,974 


4,544 


-18,36 


6.59 


WrOMi;4G 


96,587 


166,955 


98.455 


7,868 


-2,566 


8,69 


-2.48 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


9,950 




14 


-9,936 




-99,86 




GUAM 


28,570 




25,676 


-2,894 




-16.13 




NORTHERN M^IANAS 
















TRUST lERRITCRIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


25,026 




24,435 


-59t 




-2,36 




BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

















59 STATES, D,C. k P.R. 45,0:6,755 39,838,617 46,624,296 -5,662,459 185,679 -11.11 6.47 



ENROLLMENT COUNTS ARE FALL IjO«ERSHI? COUNTS COLLECTED BY NOES, 
1987-88 DATA ARE ESTIMATES FROM NOES. 

THCCF ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NOMiAND I CAPPED I DIVID 
DATA AS OF OCTOOER 1, 1988. 



(T5A3E7) 



TABLE AGl 



STATE GRANT AWARDS Uf«)ER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SCP), EHA-B, PRESCHOOL 
GRANT PROGRAM AND PART-H 

APPROPRIATION YEAR 1988 
ALL0CATI0r4 YEAR 1989 

PRESCHOOL 





CHAPTER 1 OF 




GRANT 




STATE 


ECIA (SOP) 


EKA-e 


PROGRAM 


)%ART-*H 


ALABAMA 


593.370 


31,294,947 


14,392,880 


1,010.402 


ALASKA 


2.ie9,9:2 


3,193,828 


457,794 


327,644 


ARIZONA 


584,863 


17,468,827 


2.247.558 


993 , 08 1 




i»4di*67e 


14,468.464 




588 920 


CALIFORNIA 


1.213,565 


135,108,120 


30.252.951 


7 875 365 


COLORADO 


2.582.710 


15,785,947 


2,944,838 


7Q* 


CONNECTICUT 


2.273,855 


20,203,507 


2,097,933 


739 037 


DELAWARE 


2.402,888 




84? 


327 .644 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


2,903,872 


91 1 .008 


371 


^^7 AXX 


FLORIDA 


4,241,085 


61 .687.993 


10,714 V 




GEORGIA 


1,284,173 


29 fWS fi77 


5 761 9)^ 


1 ,628, 191 


HAWAII 


258,191 


3 . 768 .26Q 


409 433 




IDAHO 


120.893 


6.248.190 


620 . 765 


327 , 644 


ILLINOIS 


22.242,453 


69,734,186 


5 096 6dA 


4b . wo . 


t^lANA 


4,273,992 


32,742.953 


2,521 ,412 






222.809 


18,550,773 


2.X06 36fi 

4b P ^«FW p vWV 




KANS>o 


1.201.093 


13(518,365 


V&V PVVw 


AAl Q7Q 


KENTUCKY 


1.471,137 


24.256.334 

P 4b^V P 


5 , 822 , 644 


889 154 


LOUISIANA 


2,328,403 


21,330,838 


5,864,182 


1 .351 ,052 


UAINE 


589,104 


8.969.619 


3,268,496 


327.644 


MARYLAND 


1.198.283 


29.203.935 


4.466.737 


1 .137.424 


MASSACHUSETTS 


10.732.014 


42.860,111 


5.200,449 


1 .351 .052 


MICHIGAN 


7.513,283 


49.307,397 


2,271,828 


2.292.170 


MUJNESOTA 


284,818 


27,322,952 


3,731,909 


1 .120.103 


MISSISSIPPI 


420,450 


19,091,746 


8,286,481 


733,263 


MISSOURI 


1,148,248 


32.225.169 


1,087,457 


1.275.994 


MONTANA 


359,729 


4,884,659 


355,470 


327.644 


NEBRASKA 


130,409 


10,006,512 


863,679 


427 .256 


NEVADA 


304,407 


4,811,447 


802,887 


327.644 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


5^;,909 


5,192,414 


797,057 


327.644 


NEW JERSEY 


4.047»382 


55,407,507 


7,186,736 


1.755.213 


NEWIiCXiCO 


221.000 


10,238,405 


644,527 


461.898 


NEW YORK 


29.011.724 


80,928,652 


1,306,000 


4,307,201 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1.258,084 


35,292,450 


4,353,277 


1.495.395 


NORTH DAKOTA 


329.545 


3,920,978 


450,906 


327.644 


OHIO 


3.803.853 


63,307,437 


3,404,627 


2.661.688 


OKLA>fCMA 


538.631 


20,750.775 


2,155,200 


894.928 


OREGON 


3.783.818 


13,972,213 


558,036 


658.205 


PENNSYLVANIA 


14.168.395 


61,824,979 


10,059,520 


2.684.783 


PUERTO RICC 


232,200 


12,128,995 


3.817,829 


1.195,162 


RHOOE ISLAND 


579.984 


6,285,624 


1,244,316 


327,644 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


382.666 


24,557,463 


6,523,709 


871,833 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


223.426 


4,610,032 


825,882 


327,644 


TENNESSEE 


545,093 


32,149,307 


1,805,047 


1.120.103 


TEXAS 


5,425,671 


99,480,750 


11.833.165 


5,179,035 


UTAH 


965.543 


14,120,293 


1.188.263 


629,336 


VERMONT 


1.604.084 


3,154,738 


462.519 


327,644 


VIRGINIA 


8)2.630 


34,428,164 


3.732,127 


1.437,658 


WASHirjOTON 


2.284.009 


23,073,680 


4,648,060 


1.172.067 


V£ST VIRGINIA 


^18,968 


14.789,138 


1.536.213 


404.161 


WISCONSIN 


1.738,720 


24,893,377 


4,257,708 


1.229.804 


WirCMING 


813,831 


3,199,791 


168,800 


327.044 


AJbCftlCAN SAMOA 


28,527 


1.302.031 


34,158 


101.691 


GUAM 


182.537 


3.737,728 


189,948 


271,177 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


184.770 


635,ii87 


207,177 


67,794 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




4,868,284 


338,344 


26,IJ» 


VIRGIN ISUNDS 


72.233 


3,458,877 


165,132 


203,383 


EUR. OF iNDlAN AFFAIRS 




17.673,765 







U.S. & INSULAR AStEAS 151,269,000 1.431,7w/,000 201,054,000 66,198,891 
50 STATES, D.C. k P.R, 150,800,933 1,400,060,628 199,919,241 65.428,711 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988. 
REQUEST . SMAa I B(CFXX»01 A) 
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TABLE AHl 



FEDERAL. STATE AND LOCAL njNOS r.j>£NOEO FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 
FOR THE 1984-65 SCHOOL YEAR 



•SPECIAL EOOCATICN 1- -I RELATED SERVICES K 



STATfS 


FEDERAL 


STATE 


LOCAL 


FEDERAL 


STATE 


LOCAL 






33,106,287 


2.007.494 


1.478,925 


1,. 35, 119 


163,019 


ALASKA 


3,042,212 


35,508,192 


4,026,381 


1,118,646 


6,709,755 


1.965.937 


ARIZONA 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


ARKANSAS 


7.975.163 


35,407. !99 


17,836,710 


4,949,854 


2,855,200 


1,436,334 


CALIPORNIA 


72.698.170 


842,257,357 


65,777,913 


15,001,995 


183,634,674 


18.087,162 


COLORADO 


10.702.674 


38,700,939 


64,490,695 


5*038,91t 


23,892,856 


34,641,088 


CONNECTICUT 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


DELAWARE 


10. 248. 680 


24.769.712 


8,975,477 


254,434 


3.481,466 


557.081 


DISTRICT OF COLUQIA 


3.024.595 


29,402,734 


- 


510,089 


5,109,776 


- 


FLORIDA 


11.829.456 


?<0,070,295 


98,578,813 


21,501,5*7 


104,907, 61b 


52,404,461 


GEORGIA 


23.325.915 


153,956,057 


61,792,022 


6,067 512 


10,040,291 


7,205.407 


KAMAII 


3.324.558 


26,099,508 


29,424,066 


131,706 


4,746,309 


4, 872,015 


IDAHO 


2.676.395 


33,648,140 


- 


1,318,224 


3,024,275 


- 


ILLINOIS 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




INDIANA 


24.979.243 


78,707,649 


57,893,249 


7,087,394 


11.406.338 


11,738.838 


lOUVA 


2.235.746 


73,749,724 


19,046,222 


10,955,816 


52.701,785 


12,951,095 


KANSAS 


6.461.500 


45,403,100 


44,648,487 


2,918.365 


25,014,774 


15,362,920 


KENTUCKY 


21.959.507 


103.745,673 


28,011,332 


3,574,803 


16,988,830 


4,559,964 


UrjISlANA 


12.106.555 


145,852,484 


38.612.741 


2,479,656 


39.232,576 


6,278,3*0 


UVtNE 


7.441.033 


32,166.023 


23,530,710 


1,021,121 


1,653,145 


1.352.573 


MAKYLANO 


20.311.464 


67,779.332 


162,900,761 


3,719,461 


24,372,515 


29,676,445 


UKSSACHUSETTS 


19.320.961 


92.497.007 


104,242.358 


20,115,614 


96,272,395 


108,497,149 


yiCKiCAN ^ 


35.560.694 


74.483.4M 


230,955,877 


11,006,641 


23,040,811 


71. 4A^ 97 


MINFCSDTA 


17.419.000 


128.701,000 


72,453,000 


2,118,000 


22,981,000 


16,983.000 


MISSISSIPPI 


- 


56,145,524 




_ 


13,140,903 




MISSOURI 


18.654.650 


184,400,926 


_ 


5.435.676 


60.396,400 




MONTANA 


2.985.347 


22,2*44,033 


2,893,024 


611.457 


4,558,055 


592,547 


NEBRASKA 


5.534.896 


38,691.258 


22,427,251 


2,626,639 


6,805,063 


1.160.362 


NEVADA 


2.792.774 


39,646,607 


6,2P4,136 


1,07^,430 


1.879,033 


632.494 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2.048.581 


7,159.915 


31,806,409 


1,390,998 


2.515,646 


4,337,238 


NEW JERSEY 


38.926.757 


350,785,908 


212,820,826 


4,325,195 


38 76,212 


23,646,758 


NEW MEXICO 


5.214.529 


71,880,584 


1,024,180 


1,078,339 


19,257,403 


388.837 


NEW YORK 


66.129.000 


843,456,000 


934,875,000 


2^,043,000 


281,150,000 


311.625,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


30.144.076 


K5,570,7l9 


13,744,489 


6,700.969 


16,969,136 


2,897.099 


WORTH DAKOTA 


711.907 


9,465,51* 


13,877,588 


1.830.617 


3,038,409 


5.396.840 


Olio 


42.707.753 


467,970,080 


246,391,812 


10.076,938 


116,994,020 


61.597.953 




- 


- 


_ 




_ 




OREGON 


9.340.;99 


19,143,201 


72,127,324 


3,014,561 


6,178,494 


23.2?9.*89 


PENNSYLVANIA 


58.377.333 


306,996,323 


1.280.382 


1,358,925 


18,114,235 


426.794 


PUEKTO RICO 


6.862.666 


- 


17.879.372 


2,369.103 


_ 


3.627,188 


RHODE ISLAND 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 




SOUTH CATOLINA 


12.525.206 


47,635,281 


22.930,984 


4,930,147 


12,700,468 


3,006,255 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2.64*^.341 


7,522,877 


11.052.135 


1,081,308 


4,610,796 


6,773.889 


TENNESSEE 


15.985.340 


93,053«375 


24,'>68,290 


9,388,220 


3,877,225 


1.826,645 


TEXAS 


52.382.259 


304,949,820 


210,771.554 


14,024,0*^^ 


6^^,694,341 


33,9t5,964 


UTAH 


8.555.61& 


57,831,349 


1,508,353 


2,225,862 


5p530,281 


268,746 


VEjdJONT 


2.578,689 


12,945,375 


9,840.020 


44,918 


78,450 


1,142,307 


VIRGINIA 




♦I .vv4.7«y 


102.217. 1(79 


3.250,937 


3,965,356 


26,699,743 


WASHINGTON 


8,674,972 


132.879. 


33,219.834 


4,879.672 


33.219.833 


8,304,959 


Y€S1 VIRf^lNIA 


It, 106,587 


63 04A 47fi 


8.935.084 


1,234,063 


7 1AX 
/ , VU3, 1 


992.787 


WISCONSIN 


19,509.865 


145.990.931 


43,708,331 


7,772,133 


51,734,190 


77.855.224 


WYOMING 


1.727.593 


12.954.077 


10,529,270 


56t,547 


8,751,742 


5.134,036 


AJi£RlCAN SAMOA 


453.224 






101,751 






GUAM 


1.401.369 


4.031,495 


0 


19U750 


476,300 


0 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


300.000 


150,000 


0 


105,000 


50,000 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 














U.S. & INSULAR AREAS 


768,848,613 5 


,793,588,576 3 


.153.691.065 238.955.898 1 


,447,933,105 1 


» 005.737, 889 


50 STATES, DX. & P.R. 


766,694,020 5 


,789,407,081 3 


,153,691,065 238.557,397 1 


,447,406,805 1 


005.737.889 



THE TOTALS WILL NOT SUM OECAUSE SO^ STATES COULD WT PROVIDE SEPARATE COUNTS FOR 
SPECIAL EOUaTION A>© RELATED SERVICES A>0 OtILY REPORTED TOTAL FU<OS EXPENDED. 

DATA NOTE FOR EXPENDITURES IS AHER EXPDOITURE TABLES. 

DATA AS OFOCTOeER 1, 1988. 

(T1A885) 

A- 122 



ERiC ^'^0 



TABLE AHl 



FEPiRAL* STATE AND LOCAL FUfiOS EXPENOEO FOR 
SPECIAL cDUCATION AND RELATED SCRVlCES 
FOR THE 1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 



STATE 


FEDERAL 


STATE 


LOCAL 


ALABAMA 


0»B7B»JOi 


34,391 ,406 


2, 170,513 


ALASKA 


4» 1o0»B98 


42,217,947 


5,99Z,<9lB 


ARIZONA 


4 V AAV 

1 j*Zyj» lOJ 


76,959,318 


51 ,9S0,76o 


ARKANSAS 




TO AAA TAA 

38,262,399 


«A O^K AAA 

19,275,044 


CALIrWMA 




1 Ck^K noo cc^i 


OCK oniL 
10<J,O6S,07S 






62*673,790 


99, .783 


CuNncCTICUT 




«Ae oav 


KTA OA? 






on OKI i7fl 


Q K^O (t<(ft 






^4 <(i'9 <(m 

J4,3l4t,31 V 




r LvniiM 


^T1 AA*^ 


^11 077 Q m 




C*^ORGIA 




IAI QOA ^/A 


RR ^^7 


KAWAI 1 


3 456 264 


V) RTQ ft17 


34 9QR AR1 


IDAHO 


3 994 619 


36 R72 415 




ILLINOIS 


Qi 31Q 


516 014 146 


filS Q72 2t?7 


INDIANA 




9Q 1 1 J QR7 


69 R32 087 


IOWA 


13 191 fi€4 


126 451 5Q9 


31 991 317 


KANSAS 


11 ,399,865 


70,417,874 


60 01 1 407 


KENTUCKY 


25,534,310 


iCft 634.503 


32,571 ,316 


LOUISIANA 


14,586,211 


185,085,060 


44,891 ,051 


MAINE 


8,462,154 


33,819,188 


24 883 283 


MARYLAND 


24,030,865 


92,151 ,847 


132,577 206 


MASSACHUSETTS 


39,436,575 


188 769. 4Q2 


212 739 507 


MICHIGAN 


46,587,535 


97,524.265 


302,400,074 


MINNESOTA 


19,537,000 


151 ,682,000 


89,436,000 


MISSISSIPPI 


13,354,460 


69.286 427 


9,459,230 


MISSOURI 


24,099,326 


244.797,328 




MONTANA 


3,596,804 


26,812,C88 


3,485,571 


NEBRASKA 


8, 161 ,555 


47,496,321 


23,607,633 


NEVADA 


3,866,204 


41 ,519,840 


8, $^16, 630 


NEW KA>^PSHIRE 


3,939,579 


9 675 561 

^ psJw ^ p^^ 1 


36, 143.647 


NEW JERSEY 


43,251,952 


389 762 120 


i36,467,584 


NEW MEXICO 


fi 292 888 

U p p wu 


91 137 992 


1 413 017 


NEW YORK 


88,172,000 


1 ,124,^0,000 


1 ,246,500,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 




162 559 855 


16 fi4l ''>88 


NORTH DAKOTA 




12 443 92d 


19 274 428 


OHIO 


KX Vll AQ1 


584 97Q IQQ 


3A7 SR9 7A5 


OKLAHOMA 


1A 151 gfift 


30 171 033 

wV ,1/1 




OREGON 




25 321 fiC 


05 40fi 513 




59 77fi 25a 


325 110 558 


1 707 176 


PUERTO R\Cf\ 


9 231 769 






RHODE ISLAND 


5 3iA 675 


71 349 720 






1 / , , J9J 


00,JJ3,009 


4t3,9J/ ,4tJ9 






19 133 tnx 






23,373,000 


9O,9JO,O00 


OC AAJ A^K 

26,094,935 


TEXAS 




T^K Mtt ££4 

003,044,001 


*>AA K40 

4^44, 667, SIB 


UTAH 


10,781 ,4o1 


63,361 ,630 


1 ,857,099 


VtRMDNT 


2,6Zc,B07 


13,023,825 


10,982,327 


VIRGINIA 


21,637,717 


44,970,085 


128,916.85? 


WASHINGTON 


13,554,644 


166,099,167 


41.524,793 


WEST VIRGINIA 


12,340,652 


70,051.640 


9.927.871 


WISCONSIN 


27,281,998 


197,725,121 


121.573,555 


WrOMING 


2,289,140 


21,706,619 


15.663,306 


AiJEmCAU SAMOA 


554,975 


171,981 




GUAM 


1 , 593 ,119 


4,507,795 


0 


NORTHERN MAR 1 APIA'S 


405,000 


200,000 


e 


TRUST TcnHlTOnlcS 








VIRGIN ISUNOS 








BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 








U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 1 


,t60, 445,881 


8,042,485,682 


4.970,350,271 


50 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 1 


,157.892,787 


8,037.605,906 


4.07<» 350.27; 


THE TOTALS WILL NOT SUM 


BECAUSE SOME 


STATES COULD NOT PROVIDE 



SEPARATE COUNTS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REUTEO SERVICES AND 
ONLY REPORTED TOTAL RJNDS EXPENDED. 

DATA AS OF CCTOBER 1, 1988. 

(T1A885) 
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NOTES FOR APPENDIX A 



Table ABl-LRE Data Notes 

A dash on the tabl ndicates that tho data were not available for the State. 

Not^: Data on the number of handicapped children served in correctional facilities is a 
duplicated count of children reported as served in the other eight educational 
environments. 

Alabams ^he State combinfi counts of students served in regular classes and resource 
rooms; t„<. . data are reported under the resource room category. 

California--. his State combined counts of students served in public separate school 
lacilities and in homebound/hospital environments with counts of students served in 
separate classes; these data are presented under the separate class category. The '^tate 
combined counts of students served in private residential facilities with counts of 
students served in private separate school facilities; these data are presented under the 
private separate school facility category. In addition, the State did not report counts 
of students receiving services under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP); therefore counts of 
students receiving services in public residential facilities were not available. 

Colorado-The Stite combined counts of other health impaired and orthopedically 
impaired students; these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

FIorida-The State did not report counts of multihandicapped students because Florida 
reports students according to their primary handicap. 

Idaho-Youth counted as being served in public separate school -facilities include 18 to 
21 year olds served in postsecondary vocational education programs. Youth counted 
under ho'nebound/hospital environments include 18 to 21 year olds in vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 

T"inois-The State did not report data on multihandicapped students because Illinois 
reports students according to their primary handicap. 

lowa-The State reported counts of other health impaired students under data for the 
orrhopedically impaired or the multihandicapped. The State reported counts of students 
served in public separate school facilitier. private sepa-^te school facilities, and private 
residential facilities under counts of students placed .a separate classes. 

Kansas-The State combined counts of studei.ts served in regular class and resource 
rooms; the data are presented under the regular class category. 

Michigas-The State combined counts of deaf-blind students and multihandicapped 
students; these data are presented under multihandicapped. 

Mississippi"The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired students; these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 
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Montana-The State included counts of non-categorical 3 to 5 year old students served 
in its couuis of 3 to 5 year olds; the total . eflects these counts. 



Nebraska-The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired students; these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 
The State combined counts of de-'-olind and mu*tihandicapped students; these data are 
presented under the multihandicapped category. 

New York-The State combined counts of deaf-blind and multihandicapped stu nts; 
these data are presented under the multihandicapped category. 

Ohio-The State combined counts of orthop; Jically impaired and other health im^ ed 
students; the data arc presented under the orthopedically impaired catep'^ry. 

Okhhoma-The State provided a combine counts of students ages 3 to 21 served in 
correction facilities under public residential facilities. These data were presented in 
the 18 to 21 year old age group. 

Pennsylvania-Thc State included counts of brain damaged students within the count of 
learning disabled students. Data provided on students served in correctional facilities 
include those served in facilities whose residents are court committed, including 
populations of dependent and neglected students. 

West Virginia-Thc State included counts of non-categorized preschool children in its 
counts of 3 to 5 year olds; the totals reflect these counts. The State reported in 
addition, 526 exceptional students in programs supported by the West Virginia 
Department of Health. 



Tables ACl and AC2— Personnel Employed and Needed 

A dash on the tables indicates that the data were not available for the State. 

Some States were unable to report some teachers according to handicapping condition 
served; these teachers are included in the "All Conditions" category. 

Alabama-The State reported counts of teachers of the other healt!: impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data arc presented under the orthopedically 
impaired category. 

California-The State reported data for itinerant consulting teachers wbtch included 
speech pathologists^ speech therapists, and other instructional staff; . e data are 
subsumed under the total for personnel employed and needed. 

Coiorado-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data are presented under the orthopedically 
impaired category. 

Florida-The State combined counts of teachers of the hard of hearing with counts of 
tudchers of the speech/language impaired or teachers of tue deaf; the data are 
presented under the speech or language impaired and the hard of hearing and deaf 
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category. The State reports students in the area of their major handicap; therefore no 
teachers of the multihandicapped were reported. 



Georgia-The State did not report data on teachers employed and needed to serve the 
multihandicapped; these data are subsumed under data for other handicapping 
conditions. 

Guam-The State reported data on personnel for other diagnostic staff; these data ere 
counted under dfagnostic staff. The State also reported staff as other professionals; 
these data are presented under noninstructional staff. 

Hawaii-The State reported counts of teachers employed serving tiie other health 
impaired with teachers employed serv. \g the orthopedically impaired; the da*«\ are 
presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Illinois-The State reported combined counts of teachers employed and needed to serve 
early childhood and cross-categorical sladcnts; these counts arc included in the total 
counts of teac^^rs. The State reported data on teachers needed to serve students 
according to ^eir primary handicap- therefore no teacLers of the multihandicapped are 
reported. In addition, the State included 444.4 "other instructional staff" counts in its 
counts of total personnel employed. 

Kansas-The Sta^e reported counts of early childhood teachei .; these counts v^ere 
subsumed under the total count of teachers. The State reported counts of teachers 
employed to serve nonoatecorical students; these counts are included in the total 
counts of teachers employed. 

Louisiana-The State combined count? of all types of teachers employed and neeucd; 
these data are presented under the teachers of separate cir.sses category. 

Maryland-The State reported data for speech/language pathologists under a separate 
cutcgory; these data are counted under itinerant/consulting teachers for the speech or 
language impaired. 

Michigan-The State combined counts of teachers of the other health impaired and the 
autistic with counts of teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data are presented 
under the Orthopedically impaired category. The State reported counts of teachers of 
the deaf-blind with teachers of the multihandicapped; the data are reported nider rhc 
multihandicapped category. The .^.ite included counts of teachers that serve pre- 
primary impaired students with counts of teachers of students wiih specific learning 
di'jabilities. 

Minncsota-The State reported counts for preschool teachers that were subsumed under 
total counts of teachers employed and needed. 

Mississippi-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data are prescr.ted under the orthopedically 
impaired category. 

Missouri-The State vi'as unable to report counts of teachers needed by teacner type; 
the counts are presented under the teachers of separate class category. 
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Montana--The State reported only total counls because its service delivery model is 
noncategorical. 

Nebraska-The State combined data on teachers of the other health impaired and the 
orthopedically impaired; these data are presented urder the orthopcdically impaired 
category. The State combined counts of teachers of the deaf-blind ^nd the 
multihandicapped; these data are presented under the multihandicapped category. The 
State reported data on teachers of multicategorical students; these data are subsumed 
under the totals. 

New Jersey-The State reported that a decrease in the count of diagnostic staff 
employed and an increase in the count of other noninstructional staff employed over 
previous years' data is due to a new definition of other noninstruv tional staff. 

New Mexico-The State reported counts of teachers employed to serve cross- 
categorical students; these data are included in the total number of teachers employed. 
The State combined counts of teachers employed to serve the deaf-blind and the 
multihandicapped; these data are presented under the multihandicapped category. 

New York--The State combined counts of teachers of the deaf-blind and the 
multihandicapped; these data are presented under the multihandicapped category. The 
State reported counts'of teachers of mixed or uncategorized students; these counts are 
subsumed into the :otal number of personnel. The State did not report data on 
itinerant/consulting teachers; these data are subsumed under other teacher ca^.egories. 

Ohio-The State comb.aed counts of teachers of the other health impaired and the 
orthopedically iapaired; these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired 
category. 

Pennsylvania-The State included counts of personnel that serve b' ain damaged children 
under counts of teachers that serve learning disabled children. 

South Dakota-The State did not report teacher counts by handicapping condition 
because its .3rvice delivery pattern is noncategorical and teachers have generic 
ccrtifiration. 

Texas-The State did not report the number of vacancies available because the State 
currently exceeds their full-service goal. 

Utah-Thc State reported counts of itinerant/consulting teachers employed to serve 
cross-categorical stuJents; these data are included v\ the total counts. 

Washington-Tiie State did not provide counts of teacher vacancies available by 
handicapping condition; these are primarily cross-categorical teachers in rural or 
remote are^ 

West Virginia-The State reported counts of t achors of the preschool handicapped; 
these counts arc included in the total for each teacher type. 

Wisconsin-The State combined counts of teachers of hard of hearing students and 
deaf; these data are presented under the deaf category. Wisconsin does n t use the 
other health impaired category. The State places "physically handicapped" in the 
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orthopcdically impaired category. The number of teachers employed includes early 
childhood, multicategorical, and Special Needs Delivery System teachers who were 
proportioned by percentage of children enrolled by handicapping conditions. 

BIA-BIA reported data on personnel for other diagnostic staff; these data were 
reported under diagnostic staff. BIA also reported data on personnel for othe*- 
professionals; these data are presented under noninstructional staff. 

Northern Marianas-The Stat^ reported data on personnel for other diagnostic staff- 
these data were reported under diagnostic staff. The State also reported data on 
personnel for other professionals; ^hese data are presented under noninstructional staff. 



Tables ADl and AD2-Exitlng Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates the data were not available for the State. 

CoJorado-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with counts of 
services needed by orthope jically impaired students; these data are presented under the 
orthopedicaUy impaired category. The State includes students who have exited by 
withdrawing or by other reasons under the status unknown category. 

Florida-The State did not provioe exiting data for the multihandicapped because the 
State counts students under their primary area of disability. 

Illinois-The State does not have a category for the multib ndicapped. 

lowa-The State includes counts for other health impaire „ with orthopedically impaired 
or multihandicapped, 

Massachusetts-The State only recognizes graduation with a diploma as an exiting 
criteria; data are not available for students exiting by status unknown, or certificate of 
cor^.pletion/fulfillment of lEP requirement. 

Michigan-The Stite included counts of autistic students with count.s for the 
orthopedically impaired. The Stcte subsumed counts fo; the deaf-blind u ider counts 
for the multihandicapped. 

Mississippi-The State combined counts of other heilth impaired with counts for the 
orthopedically impaired; these data are included under the orthopedically impaired 
category. 

Ncbraska-The State combined other health impaired with other categories, namely 
orthopedically impaired. The State combined counts of deaf-blind and multihandicapped 
students; the data are presented under multihandicapped. 

North Dakota-The Slate does not collect exiting data for the multihandicapped. 

Ohio-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with counts of 
orthopedically impaired students; these data are presented under the orthopedically 
impaireo category. 
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Pennsylvania-The State included counts of the brain-damaged in its counts of students 
exuing with specific learning disabilities. The State includes students exiting for other 
reasons in the status unknown category. 

South Carolina-The State only reflects the data from the S^uth Carolina School for 
the Deaf and Blind under deaf students exiting. The State r.ubsumed counts of deaf- 
blind students under counts of mentally retarded and multlhandicapped students. 

Texas-The State was unable to report exiting data by individual age year; the data are 
presented under the age 21 category. In Texas, handicapped students receive a diploma 
if cither of the following conditions are met: 1) completion of the minimum academic 
credit requirements for graduation applicable to nonhandlcapped students; or 
2) completion of requirements specified in the lEP. 

American Samoa-Students were counted as mentally retarded unless obviously fitting 
another category; therefore, counts of mentally retarded students include students with 
other handicapping conditions. 



Table aEI— Anticipated Services Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates the data were not available for the State. 

Colorado-The State combined counts of anticipated services needed by other health 
impaired students with counts of services needed by orthopedically impaired students; 
these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Florida— The State did not provide counts of anticipated services for the 
multihandif-nped because the State counts students under the area of their primary 
disability. 

Illinois-The State does not provide services to students over age 21. The State does 
liot have a category for multihandicapped. 

lowa-The State includes counts for other health impaired with orthopedically impaired 
or multihandicapped since other health impaired is not a category in this State. 

Massachusctts-Thc State did not provide data for anticipated services; data reported in 
these tables are data on the number of anticipated services needed by children 16 
years and older leaving the educational system during the 1985-86 school year. 

Michigan-Thc State subsumed counts of anticioatcd services for the deaf-blind under 
counts of anticipated services for the multihandicapped, 

Minnesota-The State did not provide data on anticipated services for the 
multihandicapped. 

Mississippi-The State combined counts of anticipated services for the o'.her health 
impaired with counts for the orthopedically impaired; these data arc included under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 
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Nebraska-The State combined counts for the other health impaired with counts from 
other categories namely orthopedically impaired. The State subsumed counts of 
anticipated bcrvices for the deaf-blind under counts of services for the 
multihandicapped. 

New York-The State reported estimated total data .'or anticipated services. 

North Dakota--The State does not collect a ticipated services for multihandicapped. 

Ohio--The State combined counts of anticipated services needed by other health 
impaired students with count, of services needed by orthopedically impaired students- 
these data are presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Oklahoma "The State reported counts of students needing case management services; 
these data are presented under the counseling and guidance category. The State 
reported counts of students under mental health services and physical restoration; these 
counts are included under the physical/menta! restoration category. The State also 
reported counts of students needing job training services; these data are presented 
under the vocational/training category. Finally, the State reported counts of students 
needing postsecondary education services; these data were presented under the othei 
services category. 

Oregon--The State did not provide data for anticipated services; data reported in these 
tables are data on the number of anticipated services needed by chi' -n 16 years and 
older leaving the educational system during the 1985-86 school year. 

Pcnnsylvania--Thc State included counts of anticipated services for the brrin-damaged 
in Its counts of services foi- the learning disabled. 

South Carolina--The State reported counts of anticipated services for the deaf-blind 
under counts of services for the mentally retarded and the multihandicapped. 

Wisconsin--The State did not report counts of anticipated services fo: students over 
the age of 21. 

American Samoa-Services for students were reported under the mentally retarded 
category unless obviously fitting another category; therefore, counts for mentally 
retarded students include counts for students with other handicapping conditions. 

Table AHI— Expe- 'Jture Data Notes 

A dash on the tabic: indicates the data were not available for the State. 

Alabama-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Alaska-The State reported estimated expenditures for special educadon a.id related 
services from Federal and State sources. 

Arizona-The State reported total expenditures only. Arizcna was unable to separate 
expenditures for special education and re' cd services. 
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Arkansas-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from State and local sources. 

California--The State reported est'-nated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Connecticut-The State reported only total expenditures for special education and 
related services at the Federal, otate, and local levels. 

Delaware-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, Otate, and local sources. 

District of Columbia— The State eported estimated expenditures for special education 
and related services from Federal and State sources. The district did not report local 
expenditures. 

Idaho-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal and State sources; the State did not report local expenditures. 
The St&te has noted that its exceptional child support program is designed lO pay 100 
percent of the costs of special education. Local funding is a factor, but those figures 
are not available. 

Illinois— The State re^. rted total expenditures only. Illinois was unable to separate 
expenditui s for special education and related services. The count reported for total 
local expenditures was estimated. 

lowa-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Kansas- The State reported estima..ed expenditures for special education and related 
services at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

Kentucky-The State reported estimated expenditures for special ^:ducation and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Louisiana-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal and State sources. 

Maryland--The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Massachusetts— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Michigan— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal sources. 

Mississippi-Mississippi reported only total estimated expenditures at the Fedeial and 
local levels. The state reported estimated special education and related services from 
local sources. 
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Missouri-The State combined State and local expenditures; ♦he data are presented in 
the State category. Missouri reported estimated expenditure's for related services from 
State and local funds. 

Montana-The State reported estimated expenditures foi spe'^ial education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Nebraska-The State noted that all figures are actual with the exception of 
psychologica vices which are posted in the related services column via a proration 
procedure. 

New Hampshire-The State reported estimated expenditures for speciul education and 
related services at the Fede/al, State and local levels. 

New Jersey-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. The State noted that the local 
expenditures increased substantially from the previous year due to a change in the 
method of collecting the data, not any perceived policy changes. 

New York-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal. State, and local sources. 

North Dakota-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Ohio-The State rf-Dorted estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and loca sources. 

Oklahoma-The State reported total expenditures only. Oklahoma was unable to 
separate expenditures for special education and related services. The State combined 
State and local expenditures; these data are presented in the State category. 

Oregon— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services i ;om Federal, State, and local sources. 

Pennsylvania-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. The State indicated that all 
local expenditures does not include local public school expenditures because information 
is not available. 

Puerto Rico-Puerto Rico did not report expenditures at the State level. 

Rhode Island-The State combined expenditures from State and local sou'-ces. The 
State reported only total expenditures for special education and related services at the 
Federal and State bvels. 

South Carolina-The State reported estimated e^ enditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

South Dakota-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services Srom Federal, State, and local sources. 
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Tenncssee-Thc State reported estimated e^'^'^nditures for special edu:;ation and related 
services from Federal, State, and local souiccs. 



Texas-The State reported estimated expenditure^^ for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. Texas included all State administered 
Federal special education expenditures in the Federal category; this category did not 
include expenditures for State administration. The StatJ included all State foundation 
funds (less local fund ar^giiments) expended in local schools and State general revenue 
and available funds expended in special schools and community centers for handicapped 
students in the State category. The State category did not incluvie funds expended for 
residential costs or state administration. Also, Texas included local fund assignments 
for State foundation fuLds, local salary enrichment for State ^r.ndcd personnel, and 
local community resources in the local category. 

Utah-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Vermont-The State reported estimated expenditures for special' education and related 
services from local sources. 

Washington-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal. State, and local sources. 

West Virginia-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services fron Federal, State, and local sources. 

Wyoming-The State repo. ced estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Guam-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
'jerviios from Federal and State sources. 
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25 1 


19 1 


79 1 


1 lov k IICIC 


! 2 ! 












50 [ 








6 1 


in I 


VO 1 


lAncRICAN SAnUA.. . . 


1 1 
1 1 












6 [ 








4 I 


1 1 


il I 

1 i 1 




[ 1 I 












33 ! 


1 1 


3 1 


4 I 


10 ! 




S7 ' 

v/ 1 


1^11 T pnoiiT A 


! 10 [ 






2 ! 


7 1 
/ 1 




445 I 


1 9 * 
ic 1 


15 1 


6 1 


58 1 


X ' 

V 1 


55a I 

sfsfO 1 




! 1 [ 












11 ! 








82 1 


2 1 


96 1 


l/«AllttP^TT/«liT 










1 1 








6 1 


42 1 




1 1 


50 ! 


lUiol Ur tULunDlA. . 


[ 18 ! 
























18 1 


IftCI AIIAOC 


[ 1 ! 


















1 1 


36 1 




38 1 


Id ADTfNA 


1 23 


ii 


1 [ 




1 1 
1 1 




2 [ 








33 1 


I 


102 I 




i 








1 ! 
1 1 




42 I 








36 1 


90 ! 


173 1 


I6UAM 


! 3 


1 








11 [ 


7 1 


C 1 


6 1 




2 I 




32 1 


iHAWAII 


1 7 












12 ; 




1 1 




3 




23 1 


!IOWA 






















45 




45 ! 


; IDAHO 




1 








1 


9 


4 










12 1 


! ILLINOIS 


.1 8 












62 


A 


5 


2 


84 


39 


204 I 


[INDIANA 


! 27 












75 


•i9 


3 


12 


7 


3 


144 1 


IN I1ARIANNES ISLES. ! 










3 








19 




22 [ 


[KANSAS 


1 

• 1 










. 13 








39 




60 [ 


[KENTUCKY 


1 22 












31 






5 


4 


12 


1 90 1 


[LOUISIANA 


[ 26 








1 

I 




51 


X 


34 


2 


27 


15 


t 159 1 


[MASSACHUSETTS..,. 


. 1 








1 

1 




7 






1 


14 


54 


77 1 


[ttARYLANO 


1 

■ 1 


















24 


1 52 




76 1 


[I1AINE 


1 

. 1 






















14 


! 14 1 


IttlCHIGAN 


1 

. 1 












81 












1 87 1 


[MINNESOTA 


1 

. 1 
























I 102 1 


[MISSOURI 


! 17 












I 52 




1 


I 1 


1 74 




I 145 1 


[niSSISSIPPI 


.! 15 






i 






[ 26 






1 4 


1 12 


1 5 


1 66 I 


IflONTANA 


1 

. 1 












[ IS 








! 8 


I 13 

1 * V 


1 39 1 


[NORTH CAROLINA... 


1 












[ 15 




[ 1 




1 178 


1 2 


1 196 1 


[NORTH DAKOTA 






















; 17 




I 17 I 


[NEBRASKA 


! 47 












! 23 












1 / U 1 


[NEW HAI1PSHIRE.... 


. ! 1 








I 1 
1 1 




1 7 






I 11 


1 17 


1 10 


1 47 1 


[NEW JERSEY 


I 1 
. 1 X 












I 214 




1 4 








1 2i9 1 


INEW MEXICO 














1 27 




1 1 




1 23 




1 52 1 


[NEVADA 


! 2 












! 9 




1 1 








I 16 I 
















I 352 




1 50 




1 4 


1 104 


1 572 I 


[OHIO 


.! 97 






! 2 






[ 54 


1 1 


I 5 


1 3 


1 9 


I 6 


I 177 ! 


[oklahoha 


.: 3 












! SO 




2 


I 3 


1 12 


1 190 


1 290 1 


[OREGON 


.! 53 


i 1 




[ 3 


I 5 






J 9 


I 6 


I 10 


I 18 


I 2 


I 107 1 


iPENNSYLVANIA 


.: 29 


j 1 










; 1 




1 1 


1 14 


; 20 


1 28 


1 95 I 


[PUERTO RICO 


i 






















1 40 


I 40 1 














! 3 


! 8 






; 4 


1 2 


1 7 


1 35 1 


[SOUTH CAROLINA... 


: 53 










! 9 


; 1 


1 3 


: 3 


; 4 


I Ji5 


1 88 [ 



Icontinuea) 



B-3 

^ 385 



HANDICAP REPORTED FOR 313 OR U2 



+ + + + + ^ 

H5NTAL ISPEECH !E«OTION!0RTHOPE! OTHR ILEARNINIHULTI- 
SETARDAIIrtPAIRElALLY ID IHEALTH !G-DISAB!HANDICA 
HON ID iDISTURBIIrtPAIREI I«PRD iLED iPPED 

! ID !D I I j 
1 f + + + + 



♦ ♦ 

TOTAL 
COUNT 



HARD OF 
HEARING 



DEAF 



VISUAL 

HANDICA 

P 



DEAF-BL 
IND 



UNKNOUN 



! SOUTH DAKOTA.. 

1 TENNESSEE 

! TEXAS 

lUTAH 

! VIRGINIA 

IVEfillONT 

lUASHINGTON.... 
{WISCONSIN 

lUEST VIRGINIA. 

I 
I 

i TOTAL COUNT... 
+ 



5 








1 




2 


1 1 










i 








2 




8 








1 




U 1 












590 I 


i7 1 


1 ; 


12 1 


22 1 


15 1 



3 








1 51 




51 




1 




24 




33 




101 






201 




302 


13 




1 1 




79 


I 11 1 


105 


12 








11 




23 


28 






4 




2 1 


37 


30 1 


3 


9 I 




29 


26 1 


1G3 


8 1 








27 




44 


13 1 










30 1 


57 


1977 I 


174 i 


162 ; 


158 I 


1406 I 


878 1 


5442 





B-4 



ERIC 



38G 



t r- — -+ ♦ 

! ! DEGREE OF VISION LOSS 1 DEGREE OF HEARING LOSS ! TOTAL \ 

; I ! : COUNT ! 



1 * 

1 1 
1 1 

1 I 
1 I 
1 1 
1 1 


PARTIAL [LEGALLY [ 

SIGHTED [ BLIND ! 

1 1 


LIGHT 1 
PERCP 1 
ONLY 1 


TOTALLY 1 
BLIND [ 


UNKNOUN [ 


MILD [ 


MODERATE 1 


SEVERE 1 


UNKNOUN ; 


! 
[ 
[ 


iALASKA ! 


i [ 


2 1 


8 [ 


1 [ 


4 [ 


4 1 


' 4 ! 


6 [ 


5 [ 


19 [ 


1 ALABAMA ! 


2 [ 


15 1 


6 [ 


14 [ 


42 [ 


6 [ 


7 ! 


32 1 


34 [ 


79 [ 


[ARKANSAS ! 


3 [ 


12 1 


9 1 


16 [ 


28 [ 


7 1 


12 [ 


14 [ 


35 1 


68 [ 


lAMERICAN SAnOA....; 






5 [ 


6 ! 








5 [ 


6 [ 


11 [ 


{ARIZONA ! 


7 1 


22 1 


6 [ 


6 [ 


16 [ 


10 [ 


9 1 


23 1 


15 [ 


57 [ 


[CALIFORNIA 1 


61 [ 


88 [ 


34 [ 


69 1 


306 1 


35 1 


55 


150 I 


318 [ 


558 [ 


[COLORADO ! 


U [ 


29 1 


12 [ 


5 [ 


36 [ 


21 [ 


15 1 


lO 1 

*■ ' 1 


««i 1 


96 \ 


[CONNECTICUT ! 


2 [ 


it 1 

«V 1 


2 ; 


2 [ 


1 1 


5 [ 


24 


20 [ 


1 i 


50 [ 


[DIST OF COLUnBIA..! 


X 1 


7 




2 [ 


8 I 


7 1 


3 ' 


5 1 


3 


15 [ 


[DELAWARE 


10 


9 [ 




6 1 


13 


16 ' 


8 


11 


3 


38 I 


[FLORIDA 


8 


35 


25 


34 [ 


10 


4 


13 • 


66 


19 


102 : 


[GEORGIA 


41 


28 


25 


54 


2S 


14 


-57 


71 


51 


173 [ 


[GUAfl 


12 


8 


3 


1 


8 


7 


10 


11 


4 


32 [ 


[KAUAIi i 


3 


8 I 


6 


6 






3 


18 


2 


23 1 


[lOHA ! 


4 


5 


c 


12 


19 


5 


8 


14 


18 


45 [ 


[IDAHO 


4 




1 


3 


4 


4 


4 




4 


12 [ 


[ILLINOIS • 


33 


73 


16 


41 


41 


24 


49 


91 


40 


204 [ 


[IfiDIANA 


35 


35 


12 


17 


45 


25 


27 


• 41 


51 


144 ! 


[N MARIANNES ISLES. 


6 


4 


3 


2 


7 


4 


3 


8 


7 


22 [ 


[KANSAS 


3 


13 


10 


4 


30 


7 


10 


23 


20 


60 [ 


[KENTUCKY 


11 


15 


56 


7 


1 


8 


37 


44 


1 


90 [ 


[LOUISIANA 


21 


32 


12 


30 


64 


25 


22 


77 


35 


159 1 


[MASSACHUSETTS 


11 


41 


14 


9 


2 


15 


25 


! 34 


3 


77 [ 


[haryland 


9 


35 


19 


12 


1 


^7 


44 


15 




76 1 


[«AIH£ 


3 


8 


3 






2 


4 


8 




[ 14 [ 


[niCHIGAN 










87 








87 


[ 87 [ 


[aiNNESOTA 


14 


25. 


2 


1 7 


54 


4 


17 


22 


59 


[ 102 [ 


[HISSOURI 


29 


41 


21 


[ 17 


37 


35 


25 


[ 42 


[ 43 


[ 145 I 


[HISSISSIPPI 


5 


18 


8 


1 23 


1 12 


S 


9 


[ 24 


25 


[ 66 [ 


[MONTANA 


; 2 


7 


! 10 


1 7 


13 


; 1 


9 


[ 16 


! 13 


1 39 1 


.'NORTH CAROLINA.... 


: 51 


. i02 


29 


; 14 




I 36 


1 73 


[ 87 




; 196 [ 


[NORTH DAKOTA 


; 2 


4 


[ 5 


[ 6 




[ 9 


I 1 


[ 5 


[ 2 


[ 17 [ 


[NEBRASKA 


' ' 2 


13 


1 3 


[ 1 


[ 51 


[ 3 


[ 15 


[ 22 


[ 30 


1 70 ; 


[NEU HAMPSHIRE 


1 19 


: 11 


I 6 


[ 2 


1 9 


1 9 


[ 12 


[ 16 


[ 10 


47 1 


[NEU JERSEY 


1 9 


24 


I 46 


[ 56 


[ 84 


[ 1 


[ 82 


1 129 


1 7 


1 219 J 


[NEW MEXICO 


I 12 


[ 9 


1 7 


[ 14 


[ 10 


[ 5 


[ 5 


[ 23 


1 19 


! ^ 52' [ 


INEVADA 


[ 4 


[ 4 


! 2 


[ 6 




; ^ . 1 


1 3 


! 8 " 


; 4 


[ -16 [ 


[NEU YORK 


[ 54 


[ 151 


1 55 


[ 83 


1 229 


! " 45 


[ 65 


1 159 


[ 303 


1 572 [ 


[OHIO 


1 38 


[ 22 


[ 29 


[ 25 


! 63 


[ 46 


! 25 


[ 43 


63 


[ 177 ; 


[OKLAHOHA 


! 40 


1 35 


[ 38 


1 17 


[ 160 


1 32 


[ 26 


1 32 


[ 200 


[ 290 [ 


[OREGON 


[ 21 


I 41 


[ 18 


! 10 


1 17 


: 18 


[ 28 


: 40 


I 21 


I 107 I 


;PENNSYLVANIA 


! 13 


; 26 


[ il 


[ 21 


[ 24 


! 12 


; 14 


[ 26 


; 43 


; 95 1 


[PUERTO RICO 


[ 25 






[ 12 


[ 3 




U 


I 12 


[ 14 


[ 40 i 


[RHODE ISLAND 


; 3 


1 13 


; 9 


! 5 


: 5 


1 7 


: 14 


[ 11 


! 3 


[ 35 1 


[SOUTH CAROLINA.... 


; 13 


[ 44 


1 17 


I 13 


; 1 


! 15 


I 30 


[ 41 


I 2 


I 88 ; 


[SOUTH DAKOTA 


[ 5 


1 7 


1 t 


[ 13 


1 25 


; 15 


1 2 


[ 13 


; 21 


: 51 1 



t — t + + 1 + + + t + + + 



(continued) 



B-5 

o 387 
ERIC 





1 


DEGREE CF VISION LOSS 




DEGREE OF HEARING LOSS 




TOTAL 




1 


















rOIIMT 




IpApTTAI 


ILEGALLY 


! LIGHT 


! TOTALLY 


lUNKNOUN ! 


tlILD 


! MODERATE 


! SEVERE ! UNKNOWN 1 






I SIGHTED 


! 8LIND 


! PERCP 


! SLIND 








j 1 


[ 






! 


t 


I ONLY 


1 
1 








1 


1 




TENNcSSEE. 




! 8 


! 1 


I 9 


^ ! 


3^^ 


^ 5 


22 1 


3 1 


33 


TEXAS 




! 157 


I 24 


38 




37 


! 50 


108 ! 


107 I 


302 


UTAH 




22 


15 


8 


5Q ! 


11 


22 


23 ; 


49 : 


105 


VIRGINIA 




0 

0 


7 

0 


0 

0 




5 


2 


16 ! 




23 


VERhONT 


5 


7 


6 


2 


17 ! 


4 


7 


7 ! 


19 ! 


37 






21 


10 


25 


15 : 


12 


23 


54 ! 


14 ! 


103 


WISCONSIN.. 


..i 8 


5 


2 


20 


9 I 


2 


7 


21 ! 


14 ! 


44 


»E$T VIRGINIA. , 




4 




16 


15 i 


7 


4 


29 ! 


17 ! 


57 


TOTAL COUNT. . 


..! 8U 


1396 


660 


837 ! 


1705 ! 


655 


1022 ! 


1857 ! 


1908 ; 


5442 



8-6 



ERIC 



38S 



HAJOR CAUSE OF 0EAF-5LIN0NESS 

I 
I 

^ + 4 ♦ + + 

ttATERNlnENING! USHERS! CN3 ;PERIPH!OTHER 
AL IITIS ;SYNORO!OYSFUN!NcRV£ IKNOWN 

ru8ell;enceph;he iction ! oys icause 



!UNKNOMlnENTAL!SPEECH 
IN iRETARDilHPAIR 
ICAUSE lATION !ED 



OTHER HANDICAP -PRIHARY 



iEHOTIOlORTHOP! OTHR ILEARNI 
INALLY lEOIC IHEALTHING 
iDISTURIinPAIRIinPRD iDISABL 
I6D !ED ! !ED 



! TOTAL 
I COUNT 



inULTI-! 
: HANOI C! 
lAPPED I 



NONE/ 
niSSINl 
G 



[ALASKA 

iALABAHA 

[ARKANSAS 

lAHERICAN SAnOA.. . 

[ARIZONA 

[CALIFORNIA 

[COLORADO 

[CONNECTICUT 

IDIST OF COLUflBIA.. 

[DELAWARE 

[FLORIDA 

[GEORGIA 

[GUAM , 

[HAWAII 

[IOWA 

[IDAHO 

[ILLINOIS 

[INDIANA 

;n hariannes isles. 

[KANSAS 

[KENTUCKY 

[LOUISIANA 

[ttASSACHUSETTS 

[hARYLAND 

[MAINE 

[niCHIGAN 

[ttlNNESOTA 

[niSSOURI 

[ MISSISSIPPI 

[MONTANA 

[NORTH CAROLINA... < 

[NORTH DAKOTA 

[NEBRASKA 

[NEW HAMPSHIRE.../ 

[NEW JERSEY , 

[NEW MEXICO , 

[NEVADA 

[NEW YORK , 

[OHIO 

[OKLAHOMA 

[OREGON 

[PENNSYLVANIA 

[PUERTO RICO 

[RHODE ISLAND 

[SOUTH CAROLINA... 

4- 



1 [ 


3 [ 




8 ! 


1 ! 


1 ! 


5 ! 


17 [ 












1 1 


1 I 


19 


16 I 


7 I 




1 1 




22 [ 


33 1 


7 1 


3 1 


1 1 


14 [ 


6 ! 




22 [ 


26 ! 


79 


9 I 


5 1 
3 1 




7 [ 
1 ! 




26 1 
7 [ 


21 ! 


39 ', 
11 I 


1 [ 




13 1 


10 [ 






5 1 


68 
11 


10 ! 


1 1 


1 1 


1 I 




25 [ 


19 1 






1 ! 


1 1 


5 1 




46 ! 


4 ! 


57 


95 1 


19 , 


2 ! 


30 ! 


15 [ 


138 1 


259 [ 


186 [ 


8 i 


3 1 


20 1 


32 1 


2 ! 


42 ! 


265 I 


558 


11 1 




1 I 


42 ! 


3 ! 


17 ! 


22 [ 


64 ! 


1 1 




4 [ 


3 [ 


4 i 

X 1 


18 1 


5 


96 


25 1 




5 1 


2 1 


3 ! 


9 [ 


6 I 


31 ! 


2 1 




2 ! 


1 1 


2 ! 




12 1 


50 


1 1 


1 








6 ; 


10 1 


12 1 


4 I 




1 [ 






1 • 




18 


2 ! 


1 j 








20 1 


15 1 


32 1 


5 1 












1 


38 


39 , 


10 




3 [ 




30 [ 


20 ! 


44 1 


10 ! 




9 


33 




3 


3 


102 


11 


10 


6 [ 


7 I 


1 1 


74 


64 [ 


94 


19 1 


1 1 


9 


14 


1 [ 


32 


3 ' 


173 


1 


1 




5 


15 1 


4 • 


6 [ 


9 ' 


21 






1 


1 1 






32 


13 [ 






5 1 




5 1 




8 












12 


3 


23 


i I 


10 


5 1 


4 


3 


9 


10 


32 






5 


3 






5 


45 


1 


1 








5 


5 


10 


1 












1 


12 


40 1 


12 


6 


13 


2 


79 


52 


120 


9 ' 




13. 


1 


2 ' 


19 


40 


204 


9 , 


7 


7 


10 


1 • 


56 


54 ' 


83 


5 






3 


2 


37 


U 


144 


5 1 


14 










3 


13 


2 




1 


1 




8 




22 


3 


6 




15 


1 , 


17 


18 


47 


1 




4 


7 




1 




60 


11 


10 


1 


12 




27 


29 


76 






4 


1 


2 




7 


; 90 


33 ' 


2 


30 


9 


11 


47 


27 


71 


16 




9 


19 




9 


35 


159 


15 


5 


2 


2 


4 


22 


27 


61 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


5 


77 


7 


3 




1 




46 


19 


49 










1 


6 


20 


7t> 


1 




2 






10 


1 


9 


1 




1 








3 


14 


1 








1 




85 


87 
















1 87 


5 




4 


1 




13 


79 


3 


6 




2 


3 


2 


11 


75 


1 102 


14 


10 


1 


25 


4 


37 


54 


71 


21 




2 






34 


! 17 


[ 145 


9 


7 




13 




16 


21 


62 


3 




1 










[ 66 


2 


5 




7 


1 5 


17 


3 


30 






2 


: 3 




3 


1 1 


1 39 


34 


1 




10 


1 


97 


[ 53 


185 


3 










8 




! 196 


2 


2 




2 




7 


! 4 


16 






, 1 










! 17 


1 


4 








22 


! 41 


52 






1 12 




\ 1 


1 


! 4 


[ 70 


4 


3 




4 


6 


7 


! 23 


6 


[ 7 




1 


! 5 




1 20 


!. 3 


! 47 


26 




I 20 


34 


! 24 


52 


[ 63 


! 67 








: 2 




! U9 


l" 1 


! 219 


2 






! 5 




[ 20 


! 25 


! 34 


! , .1 




! 7 


! '5 




! -5 




! 52 




[ 1 


[ 1 






! 9 


! 5 


! 2 






[ 1 






! 10 


! 3 


i 16 


98 


! 20 


! 13 


! 53 


! 5 


! 206 


! 177 


! 348 


! 24 


I 1 


[ 48 


[ 65 






[ 86 


1 572 


7 


! 2 


! 5 


! 25 


I 1 


I 45 


[ 92 


[ 141 


! 11 




1 10 




1 2 


1 7 


[ 6 


! 177 


18 




! 2 


! 51 




! 138 


! 81 


! 93 


I 48 




[ 63 


I 36 






! 50 


: 290 


14 


I 8 


! 8 


I 11 




! 33 


! 33 


[ 85 


! 2 




! 3 








! 17 


[ 107 


21 


! 5 


1 t 


! 8 




! 27 


! 33 


! 73 


1 7 




! 3 






! 2 


! 10 


1 95 


22 












! 18 


I 21 














! 19 


[ 49 


5 


1 1 


[ 1 


! 20 


! 2 


: 6 




I 30 


! 1 








; 1 




1 3 


1 35 


7 


! 5 


I 2 






: 53 


; 21 


! 67 


! 5 




; 1 


; 2 






1 13 


[ 88 



(continued) 



B-7 



ERIC 



389 



mm CAUSE OF oeaf-plioess 



OTHER HANDICAP -PRIMARY 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

HATERNIHENINGIUSKERS! cns iperiph 
AL ;iTIS iSYNOROIOYSFUNlNEKVE 
RUBELL!ENCEPH!hE ICTION { OYS 



+ + 

.TOTAL 
COUNT 



^ + 4 f 

OTHER !UNKNOM!nENTAL!SPEECH!E«OTIO 
KNOWN IN :RETAR0!I«PAIR!NALLY 
CAUSE ICAUSE iATION !£0 lOISTUR 



♦ + * 

ORTHOPI OTHR !LEARNI!ttULTMNONE/ 
EOIC IHEALTHING !HAN0IC!I1ISSIN 
IttPAIRjinPRO lOISABLlAPPEO ir. 







1 • 


! 


! 


ISO 


lEO 




I ED 


1 
1 








U 


! 22 


I 24 


I 4 




1 


I 1 


I 1 


! 17 


I 3 


1 51 




12 


', 6 


! 20 


! 1 






I 6 




I 2 


! 4 


• 33 


22 


68 


! 80 


I 98 


I 41 




44 


I 36 






83 


. 302 




35 


! 37 


; 84 


I 8 




3 






1 10 




105 


8 


5 


! 6 


! 15 












8 




23 


1 . 


10 


1 12 


! 33 






1 




3 






37 


4 i 


37 


! 27 


! 3 


17 


I 25 1 


12 


14 




12 


20 


103 


2 1 


15 


1 10 


1 24 


7 


! 1 I 


4 


6 




1 


1 


44 




ZL 


! 17 

j 


! 22 


1 


! 8 ! 


1 






5 I 


20 1 


57 


146 ! 


1737 


I 1853 


! ^918 1 


328 


! 42 ! 


336 1 


326 1 


25 . 


565 ! 


902 ! 


5442 



! SOUTH DAKOTA.. 

! TENNESSEE 

! TEXAS 

lUTAH 

I VIRGINIA 

! VERMONT 

IUASHIN6T0N.... 
{WISCONSIN 

iWEST VIRGINIA. 

I 
I 

.'TOTAL COUNT... 



3 
7 

47 
3 
4 
2 

12 
9 
6 

748 



4 ! 

I 
I 

30 ! 
7 ! 

j 

5 ! 
7 ! 
3 ! 



3 
3 
1 

1 

14 
1 



261 ! 149 
f 



5 

52 
22 

6 
2 
4 



548 
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REPORT OF SERVICES PROVIDED TO DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



STATE 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


'9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


AL/IBAMA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


ALASKA 
































ARIZONA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


ARKANSAS 






* 




* 




* 


* 




* 






* 


* 


* 


CALIFORNIA 
































COLORADO 
































CONNECTICUT 


1 


1 














1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


DELAWARE 




























D.C 


1 


1 1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


FLORIDA 


1 


1 1 






1 




1 
1 


1 




1 










1 


GEORGIA 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


HAWAII 




1 




1 


1 










1 




1 




1 




IDAHO 


1 






























ILLINOIS 






1 






1 


1 


1 


1 








1 


1 




INDIANA 


* 


* * 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 






IOWA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


KANSAS 
































KENTUCKY 










1 














1 








LOUISIANA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


MAINE 


1 


1 






1 








1 


1 






1 






MARYLAND 
































MASSACHUSETTS 


1 


1 


i 




1 








1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


MICHIGAN 














1 


1 


1 






1 


1 




I 


MINNESOTA 


1 


1 1 


1 




1 




1 


1 










1 




MISSISSIPPI 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


MISSOURI 
































MONTANA 


1 


1 




1 
























NEBRASKA 


1 








1 






















NEVADA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 






























NEW JERSEY 










1 




1 


1 










1 






NEW MEXICO 


1 




























NEW YORK 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


N. CAROLINA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


N. DAKOTA 


1 


1 1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


OHIO 
































OKLAHOMA 












1 




















OREGON 


1 
























1 




1 


PENNSYLVANIA 






























RHODE ISLAND 


1 




























1 


S. CAROLINA 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 




1 


S. DAKOTA 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TENNESSEE 


1 


1 1 


1 


I 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TEXAS 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 




1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



1 1 



COMMENTS 



Provided by other agencies 
Report not sent 
Report not sent 

Report not sent 



Through public school/agenci 
No direct services provided 

Report not sent 

Report not sent 
Report not sent 
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REPORT OF SERVICES PROVIDED TO DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



STATE 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

W. VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

MARSHALL IS. 
N. MARIANAS IS 
PUERTO RICO 



SERVICES PROVIDED (YES=I ,NO=BLANK) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 



COMMENTS 



1 

1 

1 
1 



1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 



11111 

11111 
1111 
11111 
11111 

1 1 

1111 
1 1 



1 1 
1 1 



1 



1 

1 1 
1111 
1111 

1 

1111 
1 



Report not sent 



Report not sent 
Report not sent 



TOTAL NUMBER OF STATES PROVIDING SPECIFIC SERVICES 
TO DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



SPECIAL EDUCATION (34 CFR :^nn 14^ 

[1] Specially Designed Instruction: 
[2] Vocational Education: 
[3] Physical Education: 
RELATED SERVICES (34 CFR 300.13) 
[4] Audiology: 



[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 

[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 

OTHER SERVICES 
[16] 
[17] 



Counseling Services: 
Early Identification: 
Medical Services: 
Occupational Therapy: 
Physical Therapy: 
Psychological Services: 
Recreation: 

School Health Services: 
Social Work Services: 
Speech Pathology 
Transportation: 
(3 4 CFR 307. m 
Mobility and Orientation: 
Transition Services: 



Number 


Percent 


of states 


out of 47 


34 


72% 


26 


55% 


21 


45% 


23 


49% 


23 


49% 


35 


74% 


22 


47% 


27 


57% 


28 


60% 


26 


55% 


23 


49% 


18 


38% 


22 


47% 


27 


57% 


25 


53% 


25 


53% 


32 


68% 



Total number of states/territories sending in a report: 47 
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REPORT Of TRAINING and OTJlER StRvlCES PROvJDJO 
PROfESSI ^•AlS. PARAPROFJSSIOrJAtS. and fAmLV mU RS 

TYPES OF SERVICES PROvlD(D 
(with number served) 



STATE 



consultaMve service^/ 
Counsel iiig 

II I Para> 

II Prol t Pro! 



II 

I II 
I raally || prof 



Training 



para- 
Prol 



inforiaatlon/ 
Referral services 
II II 
11 I Para- I ti 

family ii Prof | pro( I raally II 



Transportation 

II 

Para- I II 
Prof I Prof I Family || Prol 



Respltv care other 
M 

Para- I II I para- 

Prol I Faally || prol 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKAK'SAS 

California 

colorado 

connecticut 

DELAWARIC 
D.C 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

lUWAII 

IDAtIO 

ILLINOIS 

IMJI'MA 

IOWA 

Kansas 

kentucky 

louisiana 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NiW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
N. CAROLINA 
N, DAKOTA 

atio 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
S. CAROLINA 
S> DAKOTA 
TEl^ESSEf 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WAStilNCTON 
VIRGINIA 
W I scores IN 
WVOHINC 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
OUAH 

MARStiALL IS. 
N. MARIANAS IS 
PUERTO RiCO 



43 1 


27 


5 i 
1 




I 

73 1 


77 


16 1 


4 


35 i 


15 


75 1 


25 


15 1 


$ 


10 1 
1 


5 


1 

147 j 


Q 


125 1 


35 


11 1 


9 


34 1 


49 


175 1 


137 


102 1 




3 1 


2 


15 1 


12 


52 1 


36 


20 1 


35 


5 1 




523 j 


91 


I6t 1 


16 


17 1 


6 


29 j 


21 


60 1 


95 


34 1 


1« 



14 i 

75 I 
62 I 
30 I 
-it I 
150 I 
29 I 
20 I 

6 I 

60 I 
0 I 



I 

3 

11 I 
2 I 
55 I 
33 I 
10 I 
15 I 
50 I 
I 

20 i 
I 

4 I 

27 I 
0 I 



6 II 
9 II 
II 
M 
II 

116 II 
M 

12 II 
15 II 
110 II 
26 II 
3 II 
II 
II 

66 II 
II 

30 M 
60 II 
36 II 
II 

162 II 

35 II 
II 

65 M 
II 

24 11 
3 II 
9 II 

II 

261 II 
II 

143 II 

143 ir 

41 II 

25 II 
II 

to II 

140 11 

5 II 

40 II 

2 II 

24 M 

193 II 

54 11 

20 II 

12 II 

45 M 

0 II 

36 II 
II 

7 II 
19 II 

0 II 
II 
II 







67 1 


51 


29 1 




250 1 
1 


60 


73 1 


77 


1 

17 1 




73 1 


25 


60 1 


20 


15 1 


( 


10 1 


5 


j 

336 1 


84 


225 1 


25 


109 1 


30 


46 1 


49 


175 1 


1 37 


75 1 


90 


20 1 


2 


35 1 


t6 


146 1 


52 


150 1 


130 






425 i 


91 


50 1 


30 


240 1 


34 


371 1 


15 


117 1 


105 


26 1 


20 


75 1 


350 


125 1 


150 


125 1 


55 


36 1 


40 


176 1 




121 1 


23 


495 1 


275 


64 i 


32 


to 1 




240 1 


20 


325 1 


100 


29 1 




75 1 


35 


1 

6 1 


4 


^7 1 


10 


0 1 


0 



49 II 

5 II 
II 

25 II 
M 
II 

116 II 
II 

6 II 
65 M 

100 II 

26 II 
II 

33 II 
M 
II 
M 

10 II 

25 II 
36 II 

II 

162 II 
60 II 
II 
9 II 
II 

26 11 
30 II 

II 
M 

164 II 
30 II 
46 II 
67 II 
II 

17 II 
(25 II 
70 II 

65 M 
II 
1} 

4 II 
II 

367 II 
60 II 
II 

10 II 
45 M 
0 II 

66 II 
It 

7 II 
6 II 
0 II 



55 1 


17 


62 1 


23 


60 j 


30 


73 1 


77 


23 1 


5 


45 1 


5 


40 1 
1 
j 


5 


j 

! 

125 1 


0 


20 1 




46 1 


20 


46 1 


49 


1 

175 1 


13" 


300 1 




600 1 


25 


I? 1 


6 


j 

15 1 
1 




523 i 
j 


91 


65 1 


12 


1 

36 1 


30 


105 1 


350 


75 1 


25 


95 1 


40 


64 1 


12 


\ 

76 1 


2 


475 1 


255 


46 1 


21 


60 1 




26 1 


0 


250 1 


60 


4 1 




12 1 


25 


6 1 


4 


30 1 


15 


0 1 
1 


0 



115 II 

20 II 
II 

65 II 
II 
II 

1!6 II 
M 

21 M 

25 M 
40 II 
10 II 

II 

39 M 
II 

12 II 
II 

20 II 
76 II 
36 II 
II 

162 I! 
II 
3 II 
30 II 
II 

16 i: 

10 11 
M 
II 

261 (I 
II 

56 M 

26 II 
12 II 
20 II 

150 II 
25 tl 
25 II 
:5 II 
42 II 
II 
7 II 
556 It 
49 M 

40 tl 
5 II 

lOO II 
0 II 
36 II 
tl 
it 
25 II 
0 II 
II 
II 



136 


II 




II 




II 




II 




II 




II 


116 


II 




II 




It 


35 


II 


10 


II 




II 




II 


15 


II 




II 


0 


II 




II 




It 


9 


tl 




II 




II 




II 




It 


2 


II 


5 


1 1 




ii 




II 




II 




II 




11 




II 


30 


II 


11 


II 


2 


1 1 


1 


it 




II 




II 




II 




II 




II 




II 




II 


3 


II 


106 


II 


6 


It 




II 




II 


35 


II 




It 


36 


II 




II 




II 




11 


0 


II 




It 









II 




II 




II 




II 




Ii 




11 




11 




11 




11 




it 




11 


15 


II 




II 




It 




M 




II 




II 




II 


5 


II 




tl 




II 




II 




II 




II 


4 


II 




ft 




II 




It 




II 




11 




II 




II 




II 




tl 




It 




II 




II 




II 




II 




II 




It 




II 




II 


0 


tl 


9 


II 




II 




II 


40 


II 




II 


6 


II 




II 




II 




II 


0 


II 




It 







2 

336 



20 II 
II 
M 
1 
I 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

2 II 
45 tl 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

.il 

It 
II 
II 

3 II 
II 
tl 
tl 
It 
II 

20 II 

II 

II 
II 
Ii 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
19 11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
0 tl 
II 



1 



Comroent code definitions. 

'0'» A count ol those ierved was not given 

but services were Provided. 
'I'* Report not sent 
'2'e Deaf-Blind registry not ^ent 
'3'» services are provided; not by grantee 

but by public schools or other agencies 
4'c Appr ox (mat Ion-count could be nort 
*5'm NO direct services by title vi c 
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SUMMARY OF TOTAL PERSONS RECEIVING SERVICES 





1 Total 

1 Jl LUJLcooJLUUaJLS 


1 Tocal 1 
1 Para-professionals | 


Total 1 1 
Family members | | 


ConsilX tati VP ^PTvi rpc / 1 

Counseling j 




1 OCT 1 
1 "^1 1 


2217 1 1 


Training | 


1 

1 5280 


1 2322 1 


2020 1 1 


Information/ | 
Referral Services | 


1 3641 


1 1331 1 


2310 1 1 


Transportation | 


1 191 


1 104 1 


560 1 1 


Respite Care • | 


1 2 j 


1 0 1 


81 j 1 


Other 1 


1 378 1 


1 15 1 


112 1 1 



Total number of states/territories sending in report : 46 
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DATA COLLECTION 



SRI International developed four data collection instruments to examine 
secondary age special education students as they make the transition from 
education to further education, employment, and independent living. 

t The Parent/Youth Survey. In 1987, parents were interviewea 
by telephone to determine information on family background 
and expectations for the youth in the san^ple, characteristics 
of the youth, experiences with special services, the youth's 
educational attainment (including postsecondary education), 
employment experiences, and measures of social integration. 
A second round of data collection is scheduled for 1989 when 
the youth themselves will be interviewed if they are able to 
respond. ^ 

t School Record Abstracts. Researchers abstracted information 
from the school records of sample youth for the previous 
year or for the last year they were in secondary school 
(either the 1985-86 or 1986-87 school years). Information 
abstracted from school record includes courses taken, grades 
achieved (if in a graded program), placement, related 
services received from the school, status at the end of the 
year, attendance, IQ, and experiences with minimum 
competency testing. Records will be abstracted again in 1989 
for youth still in secondary school in the 1988-89 school 
year. 

• School Program Survey. Schools that youth in the sample 
attended in the 1986-87 school year were surveyed for 
information on student enrollment, staffing, programs and 
related services offered secondary special education students, 
policies affecting special education programs and students, 
and community resources for the disabled. 

• Explanatory Substudies. Additional in-depth studies of 
subsamplcs of the main sample will examine the pattern of 
transition outcomes achieved by youth who are out of 
secondary schooi and the relationship between school 

. experiences and transition outcomes. 



Sample 

SRI selected youth for the sample using a two-stage sampling procedure. A 
sample of 450 school districts was randomly selected from the universe of 
approximately 14,000 school districts serving secondary (grade 7 or above) special 
education *^tudents, which had been stratified by region of the country, a measure 
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of district wealth involving the proportion of students in poverty (Orshansky 
percentile), and district size (student enrollment). A secondary sample of 176 
additional districts was s'^lected to replace non-participating districts in the initial 
sample. In addition, participation in the study was invited from the approximately 
80 special schools serving secondary-age deaf, blind, and deaf-blind stud^jnts. A 
total of approximately 300 school districts and 25 special schools participated in 
the study. 

Analysis of the potential bias of the district sample indicated no systematic 
bias that is likely to have an impact on study results when responding districts 
were compared to nonrespondents on the types of disabilities served, special 
education enrollment, participation in vocational rehabilitations agency programs, 
the extent of school-based resources for special education, community resources 
for the disabled, the configuration of other education agencies serving district 
students, metropolitan status, percentage of minority enrollment, grades served, 
and the age limit for service. 

The sample of students was selected from rosters of all special education 
students aged 13 through 21 who were in special education programs in 1972 or 
before. The roster of such students was stratified into 3 age groups (13 to 15, 
16 to 18, over 18) for each of the II Federal handicap categories. Youth were 
randomly selected from each age/condition group so that at least 1,000 students 
would be selected in each handicap category (with the exception of deaf-blind, a 
low-incidence condition). 



Weighting Procedures 

Youth with disabilities for whom data could be gathered were weighted by 
SRI to represent the U.S. population of such youth. In performing this weighting, 
three mutually exclusive groups of sample members were distinguished: 

A. Youth whose parents responded to the telephone-administered 
parent interview. 

B. Youth whose parents did not respond to the telephone- 
administered parent interview, but were interviewed in the 
in-person nonrespondent study. 

C. Youth whose parents did not respond to either the telephone 
or in-person parent interview, but for whom the school 
provided a record abstract. 

All sample members belong to one of these three groups. 
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Weights were calculated to minimize any potential bias. Nonresponse bias 
was primarily of three types:^ 

1. Bias attributable to the inability to locate respondents 
because they had moved or had nonworking telephone 
numbers. 

2. Bias attributable to refusal to complete a parent interview. 

3. Bias attributable to circumstances that made it infeasible for 
the record abstractors to locate or process a student's 
record. 

Of these three types of nonresponse, the first was believed to be the most 
important, both in terms of frequency and influence on the descriptive and 
explanatory analysis. Type 1 bias was also the only type of nonresponse that 
could be estimated and corrected. 

SRI estimated the magnitude of type 1 nonresponse bias by comparing 
responses on identical (or very similar) items in the three groups of respondents 
(after adjusting for differences in the frequency with which different handicaps 
were selected and differences in the size 'of the LEAs selected). Group A 
respondents were wealthier, more highly educated, and more likely to be 
Caucasian than group B respondents. In addition, group A respondents were much 
more likely to have youth who graduated from high school than group B or C 
respondents (who had similar dropout rates). On all other measurable "items, the 
youth described by the three groups were similar, including proportion of males 
and females, employment status, pay, self-care skills scale, household-care 
activities scale, functional mental skills scale, association with a social group, and 
length of time since leaving school. SRI determined that adjusting the weights to 
eliminate bias in the income distribution would effectively eliminate bias in 
parental educational attainment and racial composition, but would have a 
negligible- effect on dropout rates. It was also determined that group B and C 
respondents were present in sufficient numbers that, if they were treated as no 
different from the group A respondents in the weighting process, the resultant 
dropout distribution would be approximately correct. 



^In addition, there was a large group of nonrespondents who could not be 
located because their LEAs would not provide student names. Presumably, had 
these student names been available, those nonrespondents would have chosen to 
participate at about the same rate as parents in listricts in which youth could be 
identified. The remaining nonrespondents would presumably h' /e been distributed 
between the three types of nonresponse mentioned above. 
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Weighting was accomplished using the following s^,quencc of steps: 

(1) Data from all three groups were used to estimate the income 
distribution ff each handicapping condition that would have 
been obtained in the absence of type 1 nonresponse bias. 

(2) Respondents from all thr^e groups were combined and 
weighted to reflect the universe, by handicapping condition. 
Weights were computed within strata used to select the 
sample (i.e., LLa size aud wealth, and student age). 

(3) Weights from four rare handicapping conditions (deaf-blind, 
deaf, orthopedically impaired, and visually impaired) were 
adjusted to increase the effective sample size. These 
adjustments primarily consisted of slightly increasing the 
weights of students in larger LEAs and decreasing the 
weights of students in smaller LEAs. Responses before and 
after these weighting adjustments were nearly identical, 
except for the deaf-blind, the adjustment for the deaf-blind 
students. Hence, survey results do not represent deaf-blind 
students in medium- or smaller-sized LEAs. 

(4) The resultant v/eights were adjusted so that each 
handicapping condition exhibited the appropriate income 
distribution estimated in step 1 above. These adjustments 
were of modest magnitude (relative to the range of weights 
within handicapping condition). The weights of the poorest 
respondents were multiplied by a factor of approximately 1.6 
and the weights of the wealthiest respondents were multiplied 
by a factor of approximately 0.7. 



Statistical Tests 

A statistical procedure was used to compute the approximate standard errors 
of proportions and to test the difference between two proportions. SRI first 
computed the weighted percent of "yes" respondents to a survey item and then 
computed the effective sample size (that is, the sum of the weights squared, 
divided by the sum of the squared weights). These two quantities were then used 
in the usual formula for the variance of a binomially distributed variable (that is, 
pq/n where p is the weighted proportion of "yes" responses, q is the complement 
of p, and n is the effective sample size). To test the difference of two weighted 
proportions, researchers computed the difference between the weighted proportions 
and divided this quantity by the square root of the sum of the variances of the 
two proportions. 
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This procedure is only approximately correct because it adjusts only for the 
difference in weights but not for cluster-samcling induced covariance among 
respondents. SRI is currently using pseudo-replication to compute more accurate 
variance estimates. It is expected that the true variances are larger than 
cj^lculated by the effective sample size method, and therefore that stated 
significance levels (for example, p <.0l) will be somewhat too small. Chapter IV 
of the reoort highlights results that are significant at the .005 level. 



The first stage of analysis was designed to produce descriptive findings 
related to individual and family characteristics of youth, their experiences with 
services, their secondary school program, and their outcomes in terms of 
education, employment, and independent living. Descriptive questions include the 
following: 

0 What are the individual and family characteristics of 
handicapped youth served under EHA? 

• What are the characteristics of the schools serving youth 
with disabilities (e.g., with respect to grade levels served, 
programs and staff available, policies and practices regarding 
students with disabilities)? 

• What are the achievements of youth with disabilities related 
to their education (secondary school and postsecondary), 
employment, and independence? How do these vary for youth 
with different kinds of disabilities? 

• What combinations of services, experiences, and outcomes 
form transitional life paths for youth with different kinds of 
disabilities? 

The second stage of analysis will involve multivariate analyses to determine the 
relationships among the variables depicted in the conceptual model. Explanatory 
questions include: 

• What factors combine to explain the patterns of services that 
youth receive? 

• What factors explain the educational, employment, and 
independence outcomes of handicapped youth? 

• What explains the paths youth take through secondary schooJ 
and beyond with respect to services, experiences, and 
outcomes? 



Analysis 
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TABLE C.l 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Proportion of Anticipated Services Needed for Children 
and Youth 16 Years and Older Leaving the Educational 
System by Handicapping Condition 

School Year 1987-88 



Service 



Evaluation Physical/ Vocational/ 
of VR Mental Training Transitional Vocational Post 

Handicapping Condition Counseling Services Restoration Services Employment Placement Employment Maintenance Transportation 



Mentally Retarded 


10.56 


12.16 


1.75 


15.23 


8.71 


14.22 


5.98 


6.09 


6.54 


Speech Inpaired 


17.02 


17.64 


0,79 


15.82 


4.02 


15.71 


3.76 


1.00 


2.14 


Visually Handicapped 


9.76 


10.33 


1.86 


10.62 


7.66 


9.36 


4.63 


5.51 


7.88 


Emotionally Disturbed 


15.39 


11.18 


5.20 


14.56 


6.25 


12.66 


4.71 


4.12 


2.78 


Orthopedically Impaired 


10.42 


9.82 


, 5.25 


11.04 


6.77 


17.05 


4.30 


5.64 


8.63 


Other Health Impaired 


7.64 


9.78 


8.96 


8.97 


6.04 


8.87 


3.33 


7.64 


3.77 


Learning Disabled 


18.38 


14.62 


0.90 


20.76 


7.84 


17.05 


6.46 


1.72 


1.45 


Deaf-Blind 


13.04 


5.93 


4.38 


10.21 


6.02 


7.20 


3.46 


7.38 


9.02 


Multihandicapped 


9.32 


8.68 


5.42 


11.18 


7.92 


8.60 


5.84 


7.26 


9.15 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


11.11 


9.72 


1.16 


11.55 


6.61 


11.72 


4.68 


3.72 


5.10 


All Conditions 


14.04 


12.53 


2.43 


16.35 


7.66 


14.53 


5.69 


4.17 


4.26 



Data for States and insular areas reporting these data. 
Data as of August 19, 1988. 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS), October 3, 1988 (SMACLIB(ANXXPCIA)). 
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TABLE C.2 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Proportion of Anticipated Services Needed for Children 
and Youth 16 Years and Older leaving the Educational 
System by Handicapping Condition 

School Year 1987-88 



Service 



Handicapping Condition 


Fami ly 
Services 


Independent 
Living 


Residential 
Living 


Interpreter 
Services 


Reader 
Services 


Technical 
Aides 


Other 
Service 


Mentally Retarded 


5.01 


7.15 


3.64 


0.08 


0.57 


0.53 


1.80 


Speech Impaired 


2.88 


1.47 


0.33 


0.31 


0.44 


7.57 


9.10 


Visually Handicapped 


3.77 


5.11 


1.58 


1.05 


10.11 


8.40 


2.36 


En'otionally Disturbed 


11.31 


6.25 


3.83 


0.01 


0.09 


0.19 


1.45 


Orthopedically Impaired 


3.87 


7.48 


2.75 


0.07 


0.43 


5.19 


1.29 


Other Health Impaired 


5.44 


8.69 


4.47 


0.35 


0.84 


7.39 


2.84 


Learning Disabled 


2.46 


2.06 


0.41 


0.10 


1.74 


1.67 


2.39 


Deaf -Blind 


4.10 


5.20 


5.10 


4.65 


4.19 


6.38 


3.74 


Ku It ihandi capped 


5.95 


6.33 


5.62 


1.69 


1.44 


4.33 


1.26 


Hard of Hearinc and Deaf 


3.17 


4.35 


1.16 


11.85 


1.40 


10.59 


2.10 


All Conditions 


5.25 


5.11 


2.51 


0.55 


1.04 


1.80 


2.06 


Data for States and insular areas reporting these data. 
Data as of August 19, 1988. 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS), October 3, 1988 (SMACL!8(ANXXPC!A)). 
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TABLE C.3 

Employment Characteristics of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled Learning Emotionally Mentally Visually Deaf/ 

Youth Disabled Disturbed Retarded Speech Impaired Impaired Blind 



Employment Characteristics In-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<l Out>1 In-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<l Out>l Total 



Percentage of youth row 
employed: 



In a work-study job 


6.9 


2.6 


.0 


4.8 


2.6 


.0 


4.4 


.0 


.0 


13.6 


3.8 


.0 


3.0 


2.7 


.0 


14.3 


3.6 


.0 


* 


In a sheltered workshop 


.6 


3.6 


3.8 


.4 


1.2 


1.2 


.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.0 


8.6 


9.4 


.4 


6.7 


3.3 


3.2 


2.3 


8.2 


* 


In part-time paid work 


26.7 


23.2 


17.2 


32.0 


26.8 


19.3 


33.0 


28.0 


21.5 


12.9 


15.4 


11.6 


24.6 


33.3 


21.2 


10.7 


8.6 


14.3 


* 


In full-time paid work 


7.5 


22.4 


29.2 


9.8 


31.5 


37.9 


5.8 


20.0 


18.5 


3.6 


9.4 


19.8 


4.9 


12.4 


28.8 


5.4 


13.5 


10.0 


* 


(Number of respondents) 


4303 


1301 


1326 


520 


180 


249 


337 


149 


136 


537 


195 


174 


283 


100 


86 


499 


128 


112 


10 



Percentage of youth 
working for payi 



< 10 hours per week 


23.0 


10.6 


6.0 


21.0 


9.8 


3.8 


26.0 


12.1 


8.6 


30.9 


12.0 


12.0 


25.7 


18.6 


.7 


23.3 


8.5 


11.8 


* 


10 to 20 hours per week 


27.7 


16.1 


8.3 


27.6 


14.4 


5.6 


X.6 


14.2 


19.1 


30.8 


21.8 


9.1 


29.7 


30.2 


17.6 


24.0 


14.2 


23.3 


* 


21 to 34 hours per week 


24.3 


21.1 


20.4 


24.9 


17.8 


21.6 


30.9 


27.4 


16.4 


13.7 


27.1 


16.0 


25.4 


22.0 


21.0 


18.5 


13.3 


12.8 


* 


> 35 hours per week 


25.0 


52.2 


65.3 


26.6 


58.0 


69.0 


18.5 


46.3 


55.9 


24.6 


39.0 


62.9 


19.1 


29.2 


60.6 


34.2 


63.9 


52.2 


* 


Ofumber of respondents) 


1055 


496 


533 


218 


107 


158 


121 


76 


56 


91 


65 


65 


80 


49 


44 


96 


32 


36 


10 
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Table C.3 (continued) 



All Disabled 
Youth 



Learning 
Disabled 



Primary Disability and Secondary School status 



Emotionally 
Disturbed 



Mentally 
Retarded 



Speech Impaired 



Visually 
Impaired 



Deaf/ 
Blind 



Employrnent Characteristics |n-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>l In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out^l Out>1 Total 



Percentage of youth 

working for pay at: 
Lawn work' or odd Jobs 
Waiter/ waitress, busboy, 
cook 

Babysitting, child care 
Farm or agricultural 
work 

Factory work (unskilled 

or semiskilled) 
Skilled trade 
Other manual labor 
Store clerk, salesperson 

cashier 
Office/clerical work 
Hospital work/health 

care 
Other 

(Number of respondents) 



17.6 8.4 5.3 16.7 6.9 3.7 19.9 13.9 12.7 23.6 10.0 7.4 16.9 



16.6 
12.1 



9.6 5.6 6.8 8.2 



18.4 
3.1 



15.0 
2.4 



17.4 
12.4 



17.9 
1.4 



13.7 
2.3 



18.6 
6.7 



21.9 
1.6 



16.7 
2.2 



9.9 
15.8 



18.2 
10.2 



19.4 
1.6 



18.8 
10.0 



22.9 
1.4 



15.5 
11.5 



14.8 
19.0 



30.5 
3.0 



6.8 
18.0 



8.7 


6.6 


6.6 


9.4 


8.9 


9.6 


8.6 


.0 


.9 


5.8 


6.3 


1.3 


8.8 


.0 


1.9 


.4 


.0 


.0 


* 


3.0 


4.7 


9.9 


2.9 


1,6 


5.7 


2.6 


1.9 


6.0 


4.8 


14.2 


22.5 


.5 


11.9 


7.3 


6.4 


8.8 


27.6 


* 


8.0 


15.1 


16.2 


9.7 


19.2 


19.8 


6.8 


10.5 


14.9 


1.5 


5.6 


7.5 


4.8 


17.5 


11.1 


.5 


4.8 


8.7 


* 


30.2 


30.7 


29.3 


29.8 


32.3 


27.2 


34.4 


27.0 


21.2 


29.5 


29.8 


44.0 


29.9 


32.9 


13.9 


34.0 


19.4 


14.4 


* 


4.1 


7.1 


3.8 


4.5 


7.7 


4.9 


3.6 


7.4 


.2 


.0 


3.1 


1.5 


7.4 


3.2 


2.9 


2.5 


3.0 


1.2 


* 


3.3 


2.5 


5.0 


2.8 


.7 


4.3 


2.4 


4.8 


10.9 


3.2 


4.2 


.6 


7.2 


4.2 


17.8 


10.7 


9.1 


18.8 


* 


.7 


1.8 


.5 


.5 


1.8 


.0 


.6 


.9 


4.2 


1.7 


2.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


2.1 


.0 


7.3 


1.6 


* 


8.9 


10.3 


14.7 


8.4 


11.7 


18.5 


10.8 


15.8 


18.9 


7.7 


2.4 


.76 


14.4 


2.4 


20.6 


9.7 


12.1 


12.4 


* 


1109 


500 


546 


232 


110 


155 


141 


80 


62 


95 


67 


70 


91 


52 


45 


94 


32 


35 


10 
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Table C.3 (continu(jd) 



Primary Disabi I ity and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled Learning Emotionally Mentally Visually Deaf/ 

^outh Disabled Disturbed Retarded Speech Impaired Impaired Blind 



Employment Characteristics in-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out^l Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 Total 



Average wage of youth 








































working for pay 


$3.48 


4.48 


4.35 


3.53 


5.02 


4.63 


3.50 


4.16 


3.94 


3.19 


3.00 


3.68 


3.28 


3.47 


4.09 


3.07 


4.20 


3.12 


* 


(Nunnber of respondents) 


1026 


448 


473 


220 


102 


142 


122 


71 


50 


81 


56 


55 


79 


46 


40 


90 


26 


31 


7 


Percentage of youth work- 








































ing for pay who earn: 








































Less than $3.00 per hour 


25.0 


11.2 


11.9 


24.8 


4.2 


7.6 


19.4 


17.0 


16.3 


33.4 


32.4 


24.7 


24.4 


15.4 


13.9 


29.4 


5.8 


29.3 


* 


$3.00 to $5.00 per hour 


68.1 


74.5 


61.5 


67.6 


65.8 


67.4 


74.5 


68.0 


71.3 


61.5 


65.0 


63.8 


73.4 


75.0 


59.6 


66.6 


79.4 


60.1 


* 


More than $5.00 per hour 


6.9 


22.2 


21.0 


7.6 


30.0 


25.0 


6.1 


15.1 


12.4 


5.1 


2.6 


11.5 


2.2 


9.6 


26.5 


4.0 


14.8 


1U.6 


* 


(Nurber of respondents) 


1026 


448 


473 


220 


102 


142 


122 


71 


50 


81 


56 


55 


79 


46 


40 


90 


26 


31 


7 


Average number of months 








































worked at longest paid job 


10.3 


13.1 


12.4 


10.7 


14.3 


13.1 


8.8 


9.5 


8.8 


9.0 


12.7 


12.6 


13.3 


14.9 


11.8 


6.0 


9.6 


9.0 




(Nunober of respondents) 


1610 


747 


771 


311 


139 


202 


207 


116 


94 


158 


96 


91 


123 


73 


57 


156 


66 


53 


47 
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TABLE C.4 

Employment Characteristics of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability and Secondary School status 



All Disabled 
Youth 



Orthopedically Hulti- 
Deaf Hard of Hearing Impaired Health Impaired Handicapped 



Employment Characteristics In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 



Percentage of youth now 
cftploycd: 

In a work-study job 6.9 2.6 .0 15.4 6.0 .4 2.6 .8 .0 7.2 .5 .0 

In a sheltered workshop .6 3.6 3.8 3.2 .7 1.9 .8 .8 11.4 .5 3.8 6.6 

In part-time paid work 26.7 23.2 22.4 17.8 13.5 14.7 34.0 24.6 22.6 10.3 12.5 12.6 

In full-time paid work 7.5 22.4 29.2 5.3 19.6 23.6 6.2 23.4 22.9 .8 7.9 1.3 

(Number of respondents) 4303 1301 1326 478 151 156 459 120 100 430 109 114 

Percentage of youth work- 
ing for pay: 

< 10 hours per week 23.0 10.6 6.0 18.0 9.8 5.2 30.9 8.5 . 6 28.9 4.3 39.1 

10 to 20 hours per week 27.7 16.1 8.3 27.2 18.9 11.2 27.7 24.4 20.6 43.4 8.6 35.1 

21 to 34 hours per week 24.3 21.1 20.4 *24.7 8.0 20.3 25.6 18.4 28.2 20.7 42.6 13.8 

: 3? hours per week 25.0 52.2 65.3 30.1 63.3 63.2 15.7 48.6 50.6 7.1 44.5 11.9 

(Number of respondents) 1055 496 533 122 43 56 169 55 46 53 25 22 



5.7 
.3 
20.7 
4.5 
293 



25.9 
26.5 
28.5 
19.0 
65 



4.0 
6.2 
14.5 
17.6 
65 



8.4 
7.3 
25.4 
58.8 
22 



.0 
10.2 
14.9 
13.9 

65 



14.6 
25.6 
23.1 
36.6 
23 



15.9 
1.4 
7.3 
1.4 

424 



3,2 
5.9 
4.4 
5.7 
92 



.0 
10.3 
4.4 
1.3 

104 



40.5 


10.0 


19.8 


22.1 


5.1 


3.1 


19.3 


31.5 


53.5 


18.3 


53.4 


23.6 


38 


20 


21 
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Table CA (continue^i) 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled Orthopedically Multi- 

Deaf Hard of Hearing inpaired Health Impaired Handicappcf 



ERployment Characteristics In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>' s Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 

Percentage of youth 
working for pay at: 

Lawn work or odd jobs 17.6 8.4 5.3 18.0 4.0 .8 13.7 11.3 2.6 9.7 6.7 3.2 14.9 .0 2.9 11.0 .0 14.0 
Waiter/waitress, busboy, 

^^^^ ^6.6 18.4 15.0 12.8 9.6 25.4 21.0 15.9 16.1 12.2 4.8 4.1 12.3 8.7 7.8 3.6 1.1 6.4 

Babysitting, child care *;2.1 3.1 2.4 11.2 8.4 .0 19.6 .0 6.4 13,9 5.8 6.1 14.3 8.5 .0 2.6 .0 .0 
Farm or agricultural 

work 8.7 6.6 6.6 10.1 1.6 .0 5.0 .0 .0 1.1 .0 .0 5.8 .0 .0 2.4 .0 .0 
Factory work (unskilled 

or semiskilled) 3.0 4.7 9.9 3.5 9.7 14.9 1.1 12.6 23.0 4.8 7.7 12.7 1.2 14.6 22.3 15.1 36 5 48.5 

Skilled trade d.O 15.1 16.2 3.9 16.5 12.5 4.2 6.1 8.7 .7 8.5 .0 2.8 .0 13.0 .3 14.4 5.0 

Other manual labor 30.2 30.7 29.3 31.6 28.5 24.4 29.2 25.5 25.8 30.6 4.0 15.8 26.8 29.4 23.4 18.9 17.6 17.6 
Store clerk, salesperson 

^^^^^'^'^ 7.1 3.8 1.5 1.6 1.0 2.1 11.2 1.5 10.8 37.9 4.8 7.6 23.0 16.4 10.5 16.4 3.9 

Office/clerical work 3.3 2.5 5.0 15.5 13.9 24.7 7.5 14.9 5.5 9.9 18.7 27.7 9.9 14.9 14.4 4.0 4.2 .5 
Hospital work/health 



care 


.7 


1.8 


.5 


.7 


.0 


.0 


4.1 


11.3 


5.8 


.0 


2.2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


7.8 


.0 


.0 


Other 


8.9 


10.3 


14.7 


11.5 


21.9 


.0 


9.6 


7.7 


14.1 


9.1 


6.0 


25.7 


8.2 


1.4 


9.6 


26.1 


9.9 


4,0 


(Number of respondents) 


1109 


500 


546 


117 


42 


54 


172 


52 


50 


53 


23 


23 


72 


22 


24 


40 


18 


22 
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Table CA (continued) 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled 
Youth 



Orthopedically Hulti- 
Deaf Hard of Hearing Unpaired Health Impaired Handicapped 



Employment Characteristics m-S Out<1 Out>1 m-S Out<1 Out>1 m^s Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 



Average wage of youth 
working for pay 
(Nunber of respondents) 

Percentage of youth work- 
ing for pay who earn: 
Less than $3-00 per hour 
$3.00 to $5.00 per hour 
More than S5.00 per hour 
(Number of respondents) 

Average number of months 
worked at longest paid job 
(Number of respondents) 



$3.48 
1026 



4.48 
448 



4.35 
473 



3.88 
116 



3.97 
40 



4.08 
50 



3.07 
167 



4.20 4.08 
49 46 



4.16 
54 



3.54 

23 



3.30 
21 



3.11 
64 



3.53 3.54 
16 22 



3.31 3.05 3.39 
33 17 11 



25.0 


11.2 


11.9 


10.7 


3.2 


3.4 


26.4 


3.3 


6.5 


13.5 


9.4 


27.0 


24.1 


18.6 


16.6 


37.8 


26.7 


39.6 


68.0 


66.6 


67.0 


76.6 


78.8 


90.0 


69.2 


81.5 


67.3 


82.5 


79.2 


59.4 


75.0 


66.9 


83.4 


51.6 


73.3 


38.6 


6.9 


22.2 


21.0 


12.8 


17.9 


6.6 


4.^ 


15.2 


26.2 


3.9 


11.4 


13.6 


.9 


14.5 


.0 


10.7 


.0 


21.8 


1026 


448 


473 


116 


40 


50 


167 


49 


46 


54 


23 


21 


64 


16 


22 


33 


17 


11 


10.3 


13.1 


12.4 


8.0 


15.3 


10.0 


13.4 


9.4 


13.0 


13.7 


7.0 


12.5 


7.8 


9.7 


9.4 


10.6 


18.3 


13.4 


1610 


747 


771 


179 


76 


91 


226 


82 


67 


82 


41 


41 


102 


31 


37 


61 


26 


30 
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TABLE C.5 

Factors Associated with Full-Time Employment Among Youth 
with Disabilities Who Have Been Out of Secondary 
School More Than 1 Year 



% of 1985-86 
Exiters In Full-time 

Individual/Family Charaeteristies Competitive Employment Samolc Size 



Gender 

Male 34.5 830 

Female 16.2 496 

Urbanieity 

Urban 28.0 203 

Subuiban 39.6 244 

Rural 24.9 192 

Ethnicity 

White 32.9 834 

Black 21.5 338 

Hispanic 21.1 114 

Other 32.2 37 

Household Income 

< $12,000 per year 18.3 293 

512,000 to $25,000 per year 36.4 363 

> $25,000 per year 36.7 458 

Head of Household Education 

Not a high school graduate 28.8 190 

High school graduate 35.3 410 

Some college or 2-ycar college degree 30.4 196 

College degree or more 20.0 156 

Secondary school completion status 

Graduated 36.5 673 

Aged out 24.5 316 

Dropped out 22.8 254 
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TABLE C.6 



Self-Care Skills of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability 



Orthoped- 

Learning Emotionally Hf»ntally Speech Visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Hulti- 

•Care skills Total Disabled Disturbed Retarded Impaired Impaled Hearing Deaf Blind Inpaired Impaired Handicappea 



Percentage of youth able to 



dress themselves completely: 



Very well 


90.2 


96.6 


95.8 


76.9 


94.4 


77.9 


94.7 


92.8 


58.8 


59.9 


78.9 


45.6 


Pretty well 


6.6 


3.3 


3.0 


15.2 


4.6 


16.4 


4.9 


6.2 


28.0 


18.1 


15.1 


14.6 


Not very well 


1.4 


.0 


.9 


4.1 


.2 


2.6 


.3 


1.0 


6.8 


6.8 


3.0 


10.4 


Not at all well 


1.7 


.2 


.3 


3.9 


.7 


3.0 


.0 


.1 


6.4 


15.3 


3.0 


29.4 



Percentage of youth able to 
feed themselves: 



Very well 


94.9 


98.6 


97.8 


88.0 


98.5 


86.6 


96.7 


95.7 


73.3 


75.1 


89.1 


59.2 


Pretty well 


3.2 


.9 


1.8 


8.1 


.8 


10.9 


2.6 


3.8 


17.4 


14.3 


6.6 


15.4 


Not very well 


1.1 


.3 


.3 


2.3 


.7 


1.9 


.7 


.3 


5.4 


5.4 


3.3 


12.4 


Not at all well 


.8 


.2 


.0 


1.6 


.0 


.6 


.0 


.2 


3.9 


5.2 


1.0 


13.1 



Percentage of youth able to 
get places outside the home: 



Very well 


89.9 


98.3 


96.8 


73.0 


94.3 


56.6 


94.1 


87.0 


24.7 


51.4 


70.6 


37.2 


Pretty well 


3.6 


1.0 


1.8 


8.9 


3.3 


20.3 


4.8 


6.9 


6.5 


18.3 


8.4 


8.0 


Not very well 


2.1 


.6 


.4 


5.2 


.8 


12.6 


.8 


3.1 


7.8 


10.6 


4.7 


8.8 


Not at all well 


4.4 


.1 


1.0 


12.8 


1.6 


10.5 


.4 


3.0 


61.0 


19.7 


16.3 


46.0 
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Table C.6 (continued) 



Frimary Disability 



Orthoped- 

Learning Emotionally Mentally Speech Visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Hulti- 

Self-Care Skills Total Disabled Disturbed Retarded Impaired Impaired Hearing Deaf Blind Impaired Impaired Handicapped 



Average self -care skills 
scale score: 



12 


86.4 


95.4 


94.1 


67.4 


9 to 11 


9.3 


4.3 


5.2 


20.6 


4 to 8 


3.7 


.2 


.7 


10.3 


3 


.6 


.0 


.0 


1.6 



Number of respondents 6732 934 607 881 



91.8 


51.6 


92.3 


83.4 


21.0 


42.3 


65.3 


34.5 


6.6 


36.4 


7.1 


14.7 


41.4 


31.1 


22.2 


16.4 


1.6 


11.6 


.6 


1.9 


34.8 


22. D 


11.4 


37.8 


.0 


.4 


.D 


.0 


2.8 


4.6 


1.1 


11.3 


460 


727 


665 


767 


78 


633 


406 


574 
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TABLE C.7 

Functional Mental Skills of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability 



Orthoped- 

Learning Emotionally Mentally Speech Visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Multi- 

Functional Mental Skills Total Disabled Disturbed Retarded Inpaired Impaired Hearing Deaf Blind Itipaired Inpaired handicapped 



Percentage of youth who can 
look up phone numbers and 
use the phone: 



Very well 


56.6 


62.3 


65.2 


41.2 


Pretty well 


23.7 


27.2 


21.0 


18.8 


Hot very well 


8.9 


6.4 


8.4 


14.9 


Hot at all well 


10.7 


4.2 


5.4 


25.1 



Percentage of youth able to 
tell time on a clock with 
hands: 



Very well 


69.1 


77.8 


77.9 


46.8 


Pretty well 


16.7 


16.9 


15.4 


18.4 


Not very well 


7.7 


5.3 


4.7 


15.5 


Not at all well 


6.4 


1.0 


1.9 


19.3 



Percentage of youth fiblQ to 
read/understand common signs: 



Very well 


75.9 


85.8 


80.7 


56.7 


Pretty well 


16.0 


13.0 


14.5 


24.1 


Not very well 


4.7 


2.7 


4.2 


9.3 


Not at all well 


3.4 


.4 


.7 


9.9 



66.1 


33.7 


55.5 


42.1 


5.0 


55.6 


58.6 


15.1 


19.9 


24.0 


22.0 


14.1 


3.6 


20.5 


19.5 


10.8 


6.3 


15.4 


8.3 


14.3 


6.8 


11.7 


8.6 


16.7 


7.7 


26.8 


14.2 


29.5 


84.6 


14.2 


13.3 


57.3 


80.1 


51.0 


80.8 


84.5 


20.6 


70.5 


67.8 


24.1 


10.2 


20.9 


12.9 


9.4 


13.3 


14.4 


14.0 


15.7 


5.3 


11.7 


4.0 


3.2 


8.6 


7.2 


8.9 


12.0 


4.3 


16.4 


2.2 


2.9 


57.4 


8.0 


9.3 


48.3 


78.2 


52.0 


81.6 


81.2 


32.7 


74.2 


73.4 


36.1 


15.6 


17.0 


13.8 


14.5 


5.8 


16.1 


17.5 


19.8 


4.3 


11.6 


2.5 


3.6 


12.6 


5.6 


4.6 


11.0 


2.0 


19.3 


2.0 


.7 


48.9 


4.1 


4.5 


33.1 
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Table C.7 (continued) 



Primary Disability 



Orthoped- 

Learning Emotionally Mentally Speech Visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Hulti- 

Functional Mental Skills Total Disabled Disturbed Retarded Impaired Inpaired Hearing Deaf Blind Impaired Inpaired Handicapped 



Percentage of youth able to 
count change: 



Very well 


61.4 


70.9 


68.2 


35.8 


Pretty well 


21.8 


21.8 


21.5 


23.2 


Not very wel I 


10.6 


5.7 


8.0 


24.2 


Not at all well 


6.2 


1.6 


2.3 


16.9 



Average functional mental 
skills scale score: 



16 


40.4 


46.0 


49.7 


22.5 


13 to 15 


35.2 


40.2 


34.3 


26.5 


.9 to 12 


16.9 


12.4 


12.9 


29.4 


5 to 8 


5.2 


1.4 


2.9 


14.6 


4 


2.3 


.0 


.3 


7.0 



Number of respondents 6586 912 593 860 



73.9 


57.1 


70.2 


68.8 


17.0 


56.2 


59.4 


13.5 


17.2 


27.9 


20.7 


20.3 


17.1 


20.2 


18.3 


13.9 


4.5 


9.3 


7.7 


7.7 


14.6 


15.0 


15.1 


23.5 


4.3 


5.7 


1.4 


3.1 


51.4 


8.6 


7.2 


49.1 


54.3 


21.5 


43.3 


34.0 


5.3 


40.2 


48.4 


8.4 


29.6 


32.6 


39.0 


43.3 


12.3 


29.6 


19.0 


13.3 


11.0 


25.6 


16.0 


19.1 


18.3 


22.1 


22.0 


26.7 


3.2 


17.0 


1.4 


3.2 


18.7 


6.1 


6.8 


21.8 


1.9 


3.3 


.4 




45.4 


2.0 


3.8 


29.8 


452 


695 


659 


743 


74 


628 


411 


559 
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TABLE C.8 






























Current Living Arrangements of Youth with Disabilities 




























Primary Disability and Secondary school Status 










All Disabled 


Learning 


Emotionally 


Mentally 








Visually 




Deaf/ 






Youth 




Disabled 


Disturbed 


Retarded 




Speech Impaired 


Impaired 




Blind 


Current Living Arrengenient 


In-S Out<l OuOl 


In-S Out<1 Out>1 


In-S Out<1 Out>1 


In-S Out<1 Out>1 


In-S Out<1 Out>1 


In-S Out<1 Out>l 


Total 


Percentage of youth living: 






































With parent<s} 


94.6 


81.6 


68.9 


96.4 


82.8 66.6 


88.8 


81.6 


65.9 


93.0 


79.3 


75.7 


95.5 


77.1 


73.0 


93.6 


80.4 


64.4 




Atone 


.2 


1.4 


3.6 


.1 


1.5 4.7 


.9 


2.8 


1.6 


.0 


.4 


1.7 


.2 


.8 


5.7 


.2 


3.9 


6.9 




With spouse/ rooomate 


.5 


4.6 


12.6 


.7 


6.4 16.1 


.4 


4.6 


11.2 


.2 


1.4 


7.5 


1.1 


7.8 


6.9 


.3 


5.2 


9.9 




With other family mernber 


2.0 


6.9 


6.1 


1.5 


7.6 7.4 


3.8 


3.2 


7.4 


2.6 


8.3 


3.5 


1.4 


4.5 


9.1 


1.4 


2.8 


3.2 




In a residential/boarding 






































school (not a college) 


.9 


.8 


1.1 


.3 


.1 1.6 


2.2 


.4 


.0 


1.3 


2.4 


.2 


.7 


.0 


.0 


3.6 


5.4 


1.6 




In a college dormitory 


.0 


.3 


.4 


.0 


n A 

.U .0 


. u 


. u 


. u 


■ U 


.6 


.0 


.0 


3.2 


.0 


.0 


.9 


9.3 




In mi I i tar/ housing 


.0 


.1 


.6 


.0 


.1 .6 


.0 


.4 


2.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 




In a supervised group 






































home 


.9 


1.4 


1.3 


.0 


.0 .1 


1.9 


.7 


2.0 


2.6 


3.5 


3.1 


1.1 


4.7 


.3 


.7 


.9 


1.6 




In a mental health 






































facility/hospital/ 






































institution for the ' 






































disabled 


.3 


1.6 


3.6 


.4 


.8 .0 


.8 


3.6 


6.1 


.0 


2.4 


8.2 


.0 


.0 


1.9 


.2 


.4 


2.5 




In a correctional 






































facility 


.3 


.9 


.8 


.2 


.7 .7 


.9 


1.5 


3.5 


.5 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


1.8 


1.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 




Other 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


.4 


.0 1.6 


.2 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


.4 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.4 


.0 


.0 


.7 




{Nunrber of respondents) 


4434 


1341 


1378 


536 


191 255 


346 


149 


139 


562 


202 


183 


302 


104 


89 


505 


130 


118 


29 
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TABLE C.8 (continued) 
Current Living Arrangenients of Youth with Disabilities 



AU Disabled 
Youth 



Current Living Arrangement In-S Out<l Out>l 



Percentage of youth living: 



With parentCs) 


94.6 


81.6 


68.9 


87.3 


85.6 


71.6 


95.7 


77.6 


77.8 


93.4 


95.0 


76.8 


95.4 


85.3 


70.8 


86.0 


70.5 


50.2 


Alone 


.2 


1.4 


3.6 


.0 


3.5 


5.2 


.3 


2.2 


4.8 


.3 


1.8 


1.6 


.0 


.0 


7.3 


.0 


.5 


.9 


With spouse/roonmate 


.5 


4.6 


12.6 


.3 


4.4 


13.1 


.2 


3.2 


11.0 


.5 


.8 


7.2 


.6 


.4 


8.5 


1.2 


.0 


2.2 


With other family m±^r 


2.0 


6.9 


6.1 


2.2 


2.4 


3.5 


3.0 


2.6 


2.7 


3.7 


.6 


1.2 


.8 


9.3 


6.0 


1.5 


5.6 


.6 


In a residential/boarding 






































school (not a college) 


.9 


.8 


1.1 


9.6 


.5 


2.2 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.6 


.0 


.0 


1.8 


.4 


.4 


3.9 


3.7 


5.4 


In a college dormitory 


.0 


.3 


.4 


.0 


2.4 


2.0 


.0 


7.5 


.3 


.0 


.0 


3.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


In military housing 


.0 


.1 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


In a supervised group 






































hocne 


.9 


1.4 


1.3 


.3 


.0 


.4 


.0 


4.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


.8 


1.5 


4.1 


3.9 


6.1 


7.3 


5.4 


In a mental health 






































facility/hospital/ 






































institution for the 






































disabled 


.3 


1.6 


3.6 


.2 


.5 


.8 


.0 


.7 


.6 


.2 


.0 


8.1 


.0 


.5 


1.4 


.5 


6.4 


34.8 



In a correctional 



facility 


.3 


.9 


.8 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.5 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.0 


.0 


Other 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


.1 


.8 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


o 


.5 


5.9 


.6 


(Muriber of respondents) 


4434 


1341 


1378 


496 


156 


163 


465 


123 


104 


438 


104 


118 


301 


67 


69 


438 


93 


109 
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Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



Orthopedically Multi- 
Deaf Hard of Hearing Impaired Health Impaired Handicapped 



In-S Out<1 Out>1 In'S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In«S Out<1 Out>1 



TABLE C-9 

financial Responsibilities of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability 



Financial 
Responsibilities 



All Youth 

with Learning Emotionally Mentally 
Disabilities Disabled Disturbed 



Orthoped- 

Speech Visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Hulti- - 

Retarded Impaired Impaired Hearing Deaf Blind Impaired Impaired Handicapped! 



Percentage of in*school 
youth receiving allowance 
or other money they 



control 


75.9 


81.0 


79.0 


63.6 


76.1 


73.8 


80.6 


82.1 


37.0 


73.2 


59.3 


49.3 


(Nunber of respondents) 


4266 


510 


335 


534 


280 


496 


472 


457 


43 


427 


291 


421 


Percentage of out-of- 


























school youth who have: 


























Savings account 


41.4 


44.4 


33.4 


36.6 


49.2 


42.6 


44.5 


53.7 


35.6 


42.0 


50.3 


30.6 


Checking account 


6.7 


8.1 


5.1 


3.6 


7.6 


12.8 


11.7 


5.3 


5.7 


6.5 


13.1 


4.2 


Other investments 


.4 


.4 


.8 


.0 


2.0 


.3 


.3 


.8 


3.4 


.2 


.0 


1.9 


Credit card in own name 


6.4 


8.1 


5.0 


2.4 


14.4 


4.1 


2.5 


14.5 


.0 


10.6 


8.9 


.0 


None of these 


51.5 


47.1 


60.8 


59.8 


41.3 


44.4 


43.5 


40.1 


55.2 


51.4 


36.7 


63.3 


(Number of respondents) 


1880 


319 


180 


250 


119 


197 


255 


175 


29 


173 


86 


97 
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Table C.9 (continued) 



Primary Disability 



All Youth Orthoped- 
Financial with Learning Emotionally Mentally Speech visually Hard of Deaf/ ically Health Multi- 

Responsibilities Disabilities Disabled Disturbed Retarded Impaired Impaired Hearing Deaf Blind Inpairea Inpaired Handicapped 



Percentage of youth whose 
families received 
benefits from: 

SS"^^ 9.6 7.2 9.5 15.0 8.5 13.0 12.6 8.4 6.2 12.5 11.0 16.1 

SS survivors program 8.1 6.7 8.2 11.4 9.2 7.5 8.6 5.9 3.4 8.1 8.5 7.6 

1^-^ 6.1 11.3 30.2 12.1 36.6 46.9 18.7 65.0 40.0 28.2 46.9 

Medicaid/State health ins. 21.6 16.6 23.2 30.1 20.6 31.1 33.4 20.0 52.8 35.0 34.7 40.8 

^^^^ 12.5 12.3 11.8 14.0 10.0 10.2 9.5 8.6 7.4 10.3 15.4 12.4 

Public assistance 10.8 11.1 9.9 11.8 8.0 9.8 4.2 5.3 4.3 7.4 9.6 9.6 

Food Stamps 23.6 22.5 22.9 28.3 23.7 18.8 15.2 18.4 11.6 19.9 2o!6 19.8 

Unemployment insurance 7.3 9.2 5.1 4.3 6.2 4.4 5.4 6.3 6.4 6.4 7.3 4.3 

Other programs 4.3 3.7 5.8 5.0 6.2 3.8 3.3 4.7 1.9 2.9 4.7 6.5 

None of these 47.3 56.6 52.5 27.4 56.9 34.5 29.2 44.8 22.9 26.3 46.2 25.2 

(Nunfber of respondents) 6667 927 586 864 450 716 762 673 75 638 409 544 

Percentage of out-of-school 
youth who live on their own 
but regularly receive money 
from parents/guardians for 

living expenses 21.4 17.1 21.3 31.2 42.1 26.8 24.4 23.3 * 53.4 40.1 26.2 

(Nunfber of respondents) 321 58 36 29 17 50 50 26 6 14 14 21 
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TABLE C.10 

Social Experiences of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled Learning Emotionally Mentally Visually Deaf/ 

Y^^h Disabled Disturbed Retarded Speech impaired Impaired Blind 



Social Experiences In-S Out<l Out>1 In-S Out<1 nut>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 Total 



Percentage of youth getting 
together with friends: 



Less than once/week 


13.6 


11.5 


9.3 


8.6 


5.6 


4.6 


9.8 


8.1 


Once a week 


10.9 


11.4 


11.7 


9.8 


7.2 


11.6 


9.2 


8.7 


2 to 3 times a week 


25.3 


28.2 


31.0 


25.9 


30.4 


34.7 


19.5 


26.0 


4 to 5 times a week 


16.6 


14.3 


14.8 


18.8 


15.0 


15.1 


18.0 


16.3 


More than 5 times a week 


33.3 


34.6 


33.0 


36.9 


41.8 


34.0 


43.5 


40.9 


(Munber of respondents) 


4190 


1218 


1163 


50A 


171 


226 


329 


134 



Percentage of youth 
belonging to a school or 

community group 43.0 29.2 18.7 47.4 30.3 19.4 36.0 23.9 

(Nunber of respondents) 4297 1281 1243 518 181 244 338 147 



Percentage of youth who arc: 



Single, never married 


97.3 


87.6 


96.3 


85.6 


98.3 


Engaged 


1.1 


1.8 


.9 


1.2 


- 1.7 


Harried 


1.3 


10.4 


- 2.1 


13.2 


.0 


Divorced/separated 


.4 


.2 


.7 


.0 


.0 


(Kumber of respondents) 


871 


1078 


123 


214 


86 



10.0 


25.0 


22.1 


16.8 


11.1 


8.2 


22.5 


20.1 


13.6 


11.2 


56.6 


11.0 


12.3 


18.8 


11.7 


12.8 


15.6 


9.4 


13.8 


25.4 


19.9 


10.5 


20.9 


26.7 


26.0 


26.9 


27.6 


29.2 


21.7 


26.7 


26.4 


29.6 


18.9 


12.2 


12.0 


11.0 


14.8 


14.0 


25.2 


16.2 


11.9 


9.8 


18.6 


3.9 


45.8 


24.0 


22.1 


29.9 


34.5 


21.8 


30.2 


27.5 


24.7 


20.6 


10.1 


113 


525 


182 


148 


278 


95 


81 


485 


121 


101 


74 


8.2 


33.2 


29.2 


17.0 


51.7 


34.6 


35.7 


53.9 


36.1 


41.0 


30.5 


127 


536 


191 


158 


283 


99 


83 


499 


126 


109 


79 


90.4 




99.3 


90.4 




97.1 


87.5 




97.4 


90.8 


96.6 


1.1 




.7 


3.0 




1.0 


4.9 




1.8 


1.9 


3.4 


6.9 




.0 


6.7 




2.0 


7.0 




.8 


6.5 


0.0 


1.7 




.0 


.0 




.0 


.7 




.0 


.8 


0.0 


105 




116 


142 




67 


59 




103 


96 


29 
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Table C.10 (continued) 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled 
Youth 



Learning 
Disabled 



Emotional ly 
Disturbed 



Mentally 
Retarded 



Speech Impaired 



Visual ly 
Impaired 



Deaf/^ 
Blind 



Social Experiences m-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 Total 
Percentage of youth who 

have ever been arrested 9.0 16.5 21.0 8.9 19.2 21.8 19.6 27.4 43.8 6.8 9.5 13.6 5.2 13.1 13.2 3.7 1 0 3.7 0 0 

(Number of respondents) 4299 1280 1245 518 181 243 338 147 128 539 190 158 283 99 83 499 126 110 79 
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TABLE C.ll 

Social Experiences of Youth with Disabilities 



Primary Disability and Secondary School Status 



All Disabled Orthopedically Hulti- 

Youth Deaf Hard of Hearing Impaired Health Impaired Handicapped 



Social Experiences in-S Out<l out>l In-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<l Out>l in-S Out<l out>l In-$ Out<l out>l In-S Out<l out>l 



Percentage of youth getting 
together with friends: 



Less than once/week 


13.6 


11.5 


9.3 


14.3 


12.0 


9.0 


15.6 


Once a week 


10.9 


11.4 


11.7 


14.2 


8.8 


11.0 


15.1 


2 to 3 times a week 


25.3 


28.2 


31.0 


22.9 


27.2 


38.5 


27.2 


4 to 5 times a week 


16.6 


14.3 


14.8 


16.3 


14.7 


18.3 


17.5 


More than 5 times a week 


33.6 


34.6 


3o.O 


32.3 


37.2 


23.2 


24.5 


(Number of respondents) 


4190 


1218 


1163 


453 


143 


146 


452 



Percentage of youth 
belonging to a school or 

community group 43.0 29.2 18.7 60.2 52.9 31.1 47.0 

(Number of respondents) 4297 1281 1243 476 150 154 457 



Percentage of youth who are: 



Single, never married 


97.3 


87.6 


97.0 


88.0 


Engaged 


1.1 


1.8 


• 1.5 


4.5 


Married 


1.3 


10.4 


- 1.5 


7.4 


D i vorced/sepa rated 


.4 


.2 


.0 


.0 


(Number of respondents) 


871 


1078 


Vl\ 


145 



15.0 


12.8 


27.5 


21.4 


19.7 


27.7 


14.7 


27.6 


43.6 


52.6 


23.8 


7.7 


9.0 


15.8 


19.5 


21.1 


19.2 


24.1 


11.2 


17.2 


21.2 


17.3 


36.4 


32.9 


27.6 


27.0 


31.5 


21.4 


22.7 


26.6 


16.4 


12.0 


33.5 


12.1 


26.1 


11.2 


16.9 


11.2 


11.2 


17.3 


13.6 


7.6 


3.9 


13.9 


28.8 


19.2 


17.8 


15.2 


16.5 


20.4 


21.2 


21.0 


15.1 


10.3 


11.5 


113 


95 


427 


108 


100 


288 


61 


61 


410 


80 


67 


37.0 


26.8 


41.2 


25.9 


36.9 


35.7 


27.8 


26.4 


33.4 


10.6 


20.1 


120 


100 


430 


110 


106 


294 


63 


64 


423 


84 


72 


00.0 


74.9 




94.1 


93.8 




92.0 


92.7 




100.0 


100.0 


.0 


13.2 




5.9 


1.7 




3.0 


.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


11.9 




.0 


4.2 




5.0 


7.3 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 




.0 


.4 




.0 


.0 




.0 


.0 


94 


85 




81 


94 




40 


50 




35 


64 
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Table C.ll (continued) 



Primary Disability efxl Secondary School status 



All Disabled Orthopedically Hulti- 

Youth Deaf Hard of Hearing impaired Health liipaired Handicapped 



Social Experiences in-S Out<l Out>l in-S Out<l Out>1 In-S Out<l Out>1 In-S Out<1 Out>1 in-S Out<l Out>l In-S Out<1 Out>l 



Percentage of youth who 

have ever been arrested 9.0 16.5 21.0 2.7 4.6 5.2 6.0 7.3 8.7 2.4 1.6 7.1 4.2 4.3 11.1 3.0 .0 1.6 

(Nunber of respondents) 4299 1280 1245 475 150 154 457 120 100 430 110 107 294 63 64 423 84 72 
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With the passage of the 1983 Amendments to the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, Congress mandated that States provide information on special 
education programs and services that are in need of improvement. To meet this 
mandate, ED/OSEP created a data report which asked States to identify the three 
to five programs and related services most in need of improvement, and a 
narrative description of the nature of the improvements needed. States were also 
required to provide in each description the numbers of handicapped children and 
youth in need of improved programs/services and numbers and type of perbunnel 
needed to provide these programs/services. The instructions defined improved 
services as those: 

a) not currently available for handicapped children and youth; 

b) in short supply for specific populations and/or ages; and 

c) in a stage where considerable development is necessary fu 
the service to have maximum effectiveness or be delivercu 
efficiently. 

OSEP believes the data on services in need of improvement should be viewed 
with extreme caution for several reasons. First, different methodologies are used 
by States to provide data for these reports, and the appropriateness of these 
methodologies has not been studied. Second, although the intent of the data 
report was^ to collect information about services in need of improvement beyond 
those required for minimal compliance, all States may not have interpreted the 
data request this way. 

The two subsections that follow discuss the data for the 1986-87 school year 
on programs first, followed by services. Program data are presented in Table D.I, 
services data in Table D.2. The number of States responding to each program "or 
service represents the actual number of States that marked the corresponding box 
for^ needs improvement on the actual data forms (e.g., 38 States responded that 
their State n(;cds improvement with instructional settings). Within each topic, a 
State may b(* counted a varying number of times under the improvement listed 
(e.g., a State that^ responded that their State needs additional classrooms and 
enhanced opportunities for mainstreaming would only be counted once under each 
subtopic). A State with a unique response would only be counted under ihc broad 
topic heading (e.g., instructional setting). 



PROGRAMS AND SERVICES NEEDING IMPROVEMENT 
Programs 

Instructional Scr^Kgs 

Thirty-eight States and Insular Areas indicated improved services were 
needed in instructional settings. Sixteen of these States desired additional 
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classroom and/or appropriate space. Eight States indicated a need for .classroom 
and facility renovation; several of these States reported that classrooms for 
handicapped children need to become comparable to classrooms for regular 
education students. Two States indicated a need for more adequate space for 
their preschool programs. 

Four States indicated a need for enhanced mainstrcaming opportunities for 
handicapped children in regular education classes. Two States emphasized that 
resource information needs to be provided to school districts working with 
mainstreamed handicapped children. 



Assessment 

There were 3? States that felt their assessment programs should be 
improved. Procedures and/or instruments was the area most in need of 
improvement; 13 States indicated a need to enhance them. For example, six 
States would like to impro/e their infant and preschool assessments; three States 
indicated that improvement is needed in vocational assessment; two States 
indicated their bilingual/bicultural assessment needs improvement; and two States 
would like to see improvement in curriculum-based assessment. 

Seven States indicated a need for additional inservice or training for staff to 
conduct assessments; two of these States emphasized that their staff should 
receive training In working with severely developmentally delayed pupils. 

Six States indicated that the number of staff involved in assessment should 
increase. Two States need additional psychologists for counseling and consulting 
activities. 



Evaluation 

Twenty-nine States stated that they need improvement in the area of 
evaluation. Six of these States feel their program evaluation procedures should be 
enhanced, while four States would like to improve their student evaluations. The 
need i^or additional staff was mentioned by five States. In addition, four States 
noted that inservice or additional training is needed for personnel in design of 
evaluation studies and utilization of findings. 



Instructional Programs 

Forty-one States indicated a desire to improve their instructional programs. 
The largest area in need of improvement under this category, noted by 22 States, 
is the programs/services category. Six of these 22 States specified enhancement 
in a handicap-specific area; three States in emotionally disturbed, and th.ce in 
severely handicapped. Six of the States indicating a need for enhancement in 
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programs or services specifically mentioned a need at the school level; five out 
of the SIX noted the infant and preschool programs needed to be expanded. 

Ten States felt there is a need for additional staff, especially teachers of 
the visually impaired. 

A need for improvement for LRE opportunities was cited by six States, four 
of which emphasized regular class adaptation. 

Four States expressed a need for additional inservice and training for 
teachers. This training is especially needed for regular classroom teachers on the 
topic of the special needs of mainstreamed handicapped children. 



Physical Education 

Twenty-four States indicated a need to improve their physical education 
programs. Nine States feel that there should be additional programs or services 
in this area, six of which emphasized improvements needed in adaptive physical 
education. A need for more trained personnel was mentioned by seven States. 
Four States noted that there should be additional training provided to instructors 
in physical education, especially in adaptive skills. 



Vocational Education 

In the area of vocational education, 42 States indicated a need for 
improvement. Thirty-four of these States felt their programs or services should 
be expanded, especially at the secondary level. According to these States, 
vocational programs need to aid handicapped students' transition to successful' 
community employment and independent living. 

Eight States noted that they need additional trained staff. Six States cited 
that an improvement in interagency agreements was needed; these States feel 
there should be increased collaboration among school districts, youth service 
agencies, and other community-based programs. Three States indicated a need for 
additional funds in this program area. 



Services 

Psychological Services 

Thirty-two States indicated a need for improvement in this area. Seventeen 
of them noted that they need additional staff; two emphasized improvement for 
rural areas. 
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Eight States feel a need to expand and/or enhance their services, especially 
in behavior management. Five States expressed a need for more timely 
assessment and an assessment procedure that improves the link with instruction. 
Three States mentioned a need to involve psychologists in counseling, and two 
indicated a need for inservice or additional training for their staff. 



School Social Work 

A need for improvement in this area was indicated by 24 States. Eleven 
States felt that they need additional staff, while seven States indicated that 
services should be expanded or enhanced (the family crisis intervention programs). 
Three States indicated a need for more funds in order to provide financial 
incentives to their staff and be able to compete with hospitals and mental health 
centers. 

Also, three States stated a need for improved interagency cooperation 
between the school social work services and those social work services provided 
by other agencies. 



Occupational Therapy 

Thirty-four States felt they need to improve their occupational therapy 
services. Twenty-three of these States indicated that they require additional staff 
while 14 States mentioned that their services should be expanded or enhanced, 
especially in the rural areas. Several States noted that the demand for 
occupational therapy services has increased. 



Speech /Language Therapy 

Thirty-one States indicated a need for improvement. Eighteen States noted 
that they need additional staff; four emphasized a need for more preschool staff 
and one reported a need for additioDi>l bilingual staff. 

Ten States mentioned that their services should be expandcu or enhanced, 
especially services for the preschool-aged children. Also, two States feel that 
additional inservice training sessions should be provided to their staff. 



Audiological Services 

Nineteen States indicated a need for improvement in this area. Nine States 
cited a need for additional staff; two specified the need is in rural areas. Seven 
States noted that their services should either be expanded or enhanced. 
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Improved assessment procedures was cited by three States, two of which 
stressed a need for better assessment equipment. Two States indicated a need for 
additional training or inservice training for their staff. 



Recreational Services 

Seventeen States indicated a need to improve their services in this area. A 
need for expansion and enhancement of services was noted by 10 States, three of 
which emphasized improvements needed in after school services. Four States 
reported that improved interagency cooperation is needed between public schools 
and community services to share facilities and programs. 

Diagnostic Services 

A need to improve diagnostic services was indicated by 19 States. Six 
States indicated that their services should be expanded or enhanced. Five States 
need additional staff in this area. Three States indicated that assessment 
procedures should be improved, especially in diagnosing students with learning 
disabilities. The need for additional training of staff was cited by four States. 

Physical Therapy 

Thirty-one States noted that an laiprovement is needed in this area The 
need for additional staff was repor^-d by 23 States, six of which emphasized the 
need was great m rural areas. Nine States felt that their services should be 
expanded or enhanced; a number of these States noted that their services were 
limited due to a lack of appropriate staff. A need for additional training or 
mservice sessions was mentioned by three States. 

Transportation Services 

A need for iinprovcucnt in thj.s area was stated by 19 States. Twelve States 
felt they need to expand or enhance their services; three stressed increasing tht 
number of vehicles, and five expressed a need to reduce transit time. In addition, 
eight of these 12 States emphasized that more services are needed in the rural 



areas. 



Four States indicated needing additional staff. They stated that both drivers 
and bus aides are needed to serve more students. 
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School Health Services 



Twenty States indicated a need for improvement in school health services. 
Expansion and enhancement of services were mentioned by nine States, two of 
which stressed a need for increased communication with the general staff, 
especially the school nurse. 

In addition, six States discussed a need for increasing the size of their staff, 
especially nurses. Three States noted that more interagency cooperation is 
needed between the public schools and community agencies in order to avoid 
duplication. 



Counseling Services 

Thirty States reported a need for improvement in their counseling services. 
Nineteen States stressed the need for additional staff, especially m the areas of 
family, vocational, and elementary level counseling. Eleven States felt that their 
services should be expanded or enhanced. 

Additional training or inservice was noted by three States. Three States 
cited a need for increased interagency cooperation between mental health agencies 
and schools. 



Medical Services 

Thirteen States indicated a need for improvement in this area. Five States 
reported a need for expansion and enhancement of services. Four States stated a 
need for additional staff, while three States cited interagency cooperation as an 
area in need of improvement. 



Parent Counseling/Training 

The services that seems to be most in need of improvement are subsumed 
under the parent counseling/training category as indicated by 37 States. Thirty- 
rwo of these States reported that services should be expanded or enhanced, both 
in terms of quantity and quality. Four States noted that they need additional 
staff. Two States reported a need for increased funding in this area. 
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TABLE D.l 



Number of States and Insular Areas Indicatir.g the Need for Specific 
Improvements in Special Education Programs^ 

School Year 1986-87 



Number of 

r» ,o . States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



Instructional Settings 3g 

Additional Classrooms/Space 16 

Renovation of Classes/Facilities 8 

Enhanced Opportunities for Mainstreaming 4 

Assessment 22 

Additional Staff g 

- Psychology Staff 2 
Enhanced Procedures/Instruments 13 

- For Infant and Preschool Assessment 6 

- For Vocational Assessment 3 

- For Bilingual/Bicultural Assessment 2 

- For Curriculum Based Assessment 2 
Insv^rvice/Additional Training 7 

Evaluation 29 

Enhance Program Evaluation 6 

Additional Staff 5 

Enhance Student Evaluation 4 

Inservice/Additional Training 4 

Improved Instructional Relevance 2 

Instructional Programs 41 

Enhance Programs/Services 22 

Handicap Specific 6 

- Emotionally Disturbed 3 

- Severely Handicapped 3 

- Low Incidence Categories 3 
School Level Specific 6 

- Infant and Preschool 5 
Rural Areas 2 

Additional Staff 10 

Enhpnced/New Curriculum 3 

Improved LRE Opportunities 6 

- Regular Class Adaptation 4 
Inservice/Additional Training 4 
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Table D.l (continued) 



Program/Service 



Type of Improvement 



Number of 
States and 
Insular Areas 



Physical Education 



24 
9 
6 
7 
4 



Additional Programs/Services 



Adaptive Physical Education 
Additional Staff 
Inservice/ Additional Training 
Access to Regular Physical Education 
Classes 



4 



Vocational Education 



42 
34 
2 
3 
6 
8 
6 



Expansion of Programs/Services 



- Rural Areas 

- Additional Funds 

- Secondary Levels 



Additional Staff 



Interagency Agreements 



a/ The number of States responding to each program/service represents the 
actual number of States that marked the corresponding box for needs 
improvement on the actual data forms (e.g., 38 States responded that their 
State needs improvement with instructional settings). Within each topic, a 
State may be counted a varying number of times under the improvement 
listed (e.g., a State that responded that their State needs additional 
classrooms and enhanced opportunities for mainstreaming would only be 
counted once under each subtopic), A State with a unique response would 
only be counted under the broad topic heading (e.g., instructional setting). 
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TABLE D.2 



Number of States and Insular Areas Indicating the Need for Specific 
Improvements in Related Services^ 

School Year 1986-87 



Number of 
States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



Psychological Services 32 

Additional Staff 17 

- For Rural Areas 2 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 8 

- Behavior Management 2 
Improved Assessment 5 

- More Timely 2 

- Related to Instruction 2 
Involve Psychologists in Counseling 3 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 

School Socia* Work 24 

Additional Staff 11 

Expanded/Enhanced Services • 7 

- Family 3 
Interagency Cooperation 3 
Additional Funds 3 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 

Occupational Therapy 34 

Additional Staff 23 

Expanded/Enhanced Services 14 

- Rural 4 
Definitional Clarification 2 

Speech/Language Therapy 31 

Additional Staff 18 

- For Preschool 4 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 10 

- Facilities 2 

- Preschool Level 3 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 
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Table D.2 (continued) 



Number of 

T. ,o . States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



Audiological Services 

Additional Staff 9 

- For Rural 2 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 7 
Improved Assessment 3 

- Better Equipment 2 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 

Recreational Services l-y 

Additional Staff 10 

Expanded/Enhanced Services 3 

« After School 

Interagency Cooperation 4 

Diagnostic Services jp 

Additional Staff 5 

- Neurologists and Psychiatrists 2 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 6 
Improved Assessment 3 

- L.D. 2 
Inservice/Additional Training 4 

Physical Therapy 21 

Additional Staff 23 

- For Rural Areas 6 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 9 
Inservice/Additional Training 3 

Transportation Services I9 

Additional Staff 4 

- Drivers 2 

- Aides 3 
Expanded/Enhanced Services 12 

- Increased Available Vehicles 3 

- Redu' sd Transit Time 5 

- Rural Areas 8 
Inservice/Additional Training 3 
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Table D.2 (continued) 








Number of 




Program/Service Type of Improvement 


States and 




Insular Areas 




School Health Services 


20 




Additional Staff 


6 




- Nurses 


2 




Expanded/Enhanced Services 


9 




- Communication with General Staff 


2 




Interagency Cooperation 


3 




Counseling Services 


30 




Additional Staff 


19 




- Family 


4 




- Vocational 


2 




- Elementary Level 


6 




Expanded/Eiihanced Services 


11 




- Develop as a Related Service 


2 




Inservice/Additional Training 


3 




Interagency Cooperation 


3 




Medical Services 


13 




Additional Staff 


5 




Expanded/Enhanced Services 


4 




Interagency Cooperation 


3 




Parent Counseling/ 






Training 


37 




Additional Staff 


4 




Expanded/Enhanced Services 


32 




- Preschool 


2 




Increased Funding 


2 




a/ The number of States responding to each program/service represents the 




actual number of States that marked the corresponding box 


for needs 




improvement on the actual data forms (e.g., 34 States responded 


that their 




State needs improvement in their psychological services). Within each topic, 




a State may be counted a varying number of times under the improvement 




listed (e.g., a State that responded that their State needs additional bilingual 




staff and staff for rural areas under psychological services 


would be 




counted once under each subtopic. A State with a unique response would 




only be counted under the broad topic heading (e.g., psychological service). 
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EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 



This appendix summarizes the specific evaluation activities supported by 
Special Studies monies from 1976 through 1983. The studies have been designed 
to pro^'ide information concerning the impact and effectiveness of the EHA as 
described in the fourth chapter of this report requested by Congress. 



Description: The purpose of this study was to determine the States* 
capacities to respond to the new reporting requirements inherent in P.L. 94- 
142. MAC analyzed the data requirements in the law and the reporting 
forms being developed by progranlHstaff. After visiting 27 States to test 
their capacity to respond, MAC reported on State capacity to provide 
information in four categories: children, personnel, facilities, and resources. 
They found capacity was relatively high in the first category and decreased 
across the remaining categories. They recommended deleting requirements 
for fiscal data, since States could not respond adequately to such requests. 



2. Development of a Sampling SRI International 10/1/76 - 9/30/77 

Procedure for Validating Menio Park, CA $267,790 

State Counts of Handicap- 300-76-0513 
ped Children 

Description: The purpose of this study was to develop a sampling plan and a 
method that could be used by program staff to validate the State counts. 
SRI International evfJuated all previously available data on ihe incidence of 
handicapped childivn and Concluded that the data reported by States were at 
least as accurate as other data sources, if not more so. SRI concluded that 
procedures for validating the information should be incorporated into the 
counting procedures themselves. SRI developed a handbook showing States 
how to do this. 



Special Studies Contracts 



Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



1. Assessment of State 

Information Capabilities 
under P.L. 94-142 



Management Analysis 
Center (MAC), Inc. 

Cambridge, MA 
300-76-0562 



9/30/76 - 9/30/77 
$298,840 
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Special Studies C.nntrac.n 



Title • 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



An Analysis of Categori- 
cal Definitions, Diagnos- 
tic Methods, Diagnostic 
Criteria, and Personnel 
Utilization in the Classi- 
fication of Handicapped 
Children 



Council for 

Exceptional Children 
Reston, VA 

300-76-0515 



10/1/76 - 9/30/77 
5110,904 



Degeription : The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to 
wh.ch State policies (a) provided for services to children with dfsabil tils 

0 e,igibnitrcHteT'r''\!;" ^""^'^^ °^ ^""^ "^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^^ 

Z-tZr L ^ categories of children. CEC found that 

How.v. °^ ^y'^'^'''' '"'""^ definitions varied widely 

However, there were some instances in which eligibility criteria did vary 



Implementation of the 
Individual Education 
Program 



David Nero 
& Associates 

Portland, OR 
300-74-7915 



9/30/76 - 12/30/77 
5433,000 



pe?cnptio . y The purpose of this study was to estimate the difficulty of 
implementing the lEP provision of the Act. The work was pe fo 'mcd by 
Nero and Associates and by internal staff. Four States were vis ted and a 
vane y of individuals affected by the Act were interviewed The s?udy 
revealed that (a) similar concerns were identified both in State that alreadJ 

raised r'-T ""'^ ^''^ coice ns were 

raised by both special education and regular teachers. The findings were 
used to design technical assistance and inservice training programs 



5. Analysis of State Data 



Team Associates 
Washington, D.C. 
300-76-0540 



ng programs. 

9/29/76 - 9/11/77 

5192,698 
9/12/77 - 6/30/78 
5175,396 

ficscriiaion: The purpose of this study was to analyze data already available 
from the States The work was performed by TEAM Associates and by 
internal staff. The State data contained all numerical information required 
in the Act as well as extensive information on policies and procedures. 
Analysis of the information contained in these State documents and 
information obtained from Special Studies form the backbone of the Annual 
Report to Congress. 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



SRI Internationa! 1/16/77 - 9/16/7., 

Menlo Park, CA $197,707 
300-78-0030 9/16/78 - 9/15/79 

$566,838 
9/15/79 - 2/28/81 

$498,112 
2/28/81 - 10/31/81 

$249,993 
11/1/81 - 12/15/82 
$250,006 

Description: The purpose of this study was to follow a small sample of 
school systems over a 5 year period to observe their progress in 
implementing the Act. Because Congress asked that the annual report 
describe progress in implementation, this in-depth study of processes was 
designed to complement the National trends reported by States. In this 
study, SRI L'cternational described the implementation process for the school 
districts and identified problem areas. 

7. Criteria for Quality Thomas Buffington 5/19/77 - 2/28/79 

Associates $395,162 
Washington, D.C 
300-77-0237 

Description: This study was designed to lay the gi'oundwork for future 
studies of the quality and effectiveneso of P.L. 94-142*s implementation. It 
was conducted by internal staff with the assistance of Thomas Buffington 
Associates. The study focused on four principal requirements of the law: 
provision of due process, least restrictive placements, individualized 
education programs, and prevention of erroneous classification. The study 
solicited 15 position papers on evaluation approaches for each requirement 
for LEA self-study guides. Four monographs addressing the evaluation of 
these four provisions of the law were produced. Each monograph includes 
the relevant papers and a review by a panel of education practitioners. 



6. Longitudinal Study of 
the Impact of P.L. 94-142 
on a Select Number of 
Local Educational 
Agencies 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



8. National Survey of Research Triangle 1/16/77 - 9/16/78 
Individualized Education Institute (RTI) $197,707 
Programs Research Triangle 10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

Park, NC $661,979 
30&-77-0529 \0/l/19 • 10/30/80 

$125,181 

D escription: The purpose of this study was to determine the nature and 
quali y of the individualized education programs being designed for 
handicapped children. These programs are at the heart of the service 
delivery system, and the Congress asked for a survey of them. RTI spent 
the 1977-78 school year designing a sampling plan and information gathering 
techniques. Data collected in school year 1978-79 provided descriptive 
information about lEl- documents. The study found that 95 percent of 
handicapped children have lEPs. Most lEPs meet minimal requirements of 
the Act, except for the evaluation component. 

9. A Descriptive Study of Roy Littlejohn & 7/9/76 - 10/30/78 
Teacher Concerns Said to Associates $328*758 

Be Related to P.L. 94-142 V/ashingicn, D.C. 

D escription : The purpose of this study was to assess the array of concerns 
raised by teachers regarding the effects of the Act on their professional 
responsibilities. Several concerns were raised by teachers during the course 
of the FY 76 study on the implementation of the individualized education 
program, and several have been raised by National teachers' organization. 
Roy J.ittJejohn & Associates organized the concerns into general types and 
analyzed the relationships between these categories of concerns and the 
requirements of the Act. They visited six school districts to analyze in 
detail a small number of examples. Recommendations were made for school 
districts to provide teachers with more information about P.L 94-142. 
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10. Case Study of the Imple- 
mentation of P.L. 94-142 



11. 



12. 



Education Turnkey 

Systems 
Wa£^>ington, D.C. 

300-77-0528 



9/30/77 - 5/31/79 
$484,452 



Description: The purpose of this study was to assess the first year of 
implementation of the Act. Education Turnkey Systems observed nine local 
school systems during the 1977-78 school year and the first half of the 
1978-79 school year to determine how priorities were established and how 
implementation decisions were made at each level of the administrative 
hierarchy. P.L. 94-142's implementation was observed to be well under way 
at each LEA despite varying levels of resources and organizational 
differences among sites. Problem areas were identified. 



Clarification of P.L. 94- 
142 for the Classroom 
Teacher 



Research for Better 

Schools 
Philadelphia, PA 

300-77-0525 



10/1/77 - 1/31/78 
524,767 



Description: The purpose of this project was to provide regular teachers 
with accurate information about P.L. 94-142 and its probable effects on their 
classrooms. A field-tested guide entitled Clarification of P.L. 94-142 for the 
Classroor>t Teacher was produced by Research for Better Schools for this 
purpose. The guide contains (1) a self-evaluation pretest; (2) an explanation 
of the law, its background, purpose, and major provisions; (3) questions most 
frequently asked by teachers about P.L. 94-142 and their answers; (4) 
activities to help classroom teachers prepare themselves and their students 
for implementation of the law; and (5) two appendices, one containing the 
P.L. 94-142 regulations, and the other an annotated bibliography. 



Study for Determining 
the Least Restrictive 
Environment Placement 
of Handicapped Children 



Applied Management 
Sciences (AMS) 

Silver Spring, MD 
300-78-0427 



9/12/78 - 1/10/80 
5369,770 



De scription : The purpose of this study was to investigate the rules or 
criteria used by the courts and States' hearing officers to determine the 
placements of handicapped children, the guidance given by States to school 
districts in making placement decisions, and the actual placement procedures 
used by school districts. Placement decision rules and interpretations of the 
Act's least restrictive environment requirement were compared across arenas. 
Exemplary practices at the State and local er'ucational agency levels were 
described. 
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13. Special Teens and Parents: ABT Associates, Inc. 10/1/78 - 9/30/79 
Study of P L. 94-142's Washington, D.C. 547,220 
Impact 300-78-0462 10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

553,687 

Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study examined the impact of P.L. 94-142 on 
learning disabled secondary students and iheir families. For four 
requirements of the law-protection in evaluation, individualized education 
programs, least restrictive environment, and procedural safegt-irds-the study 
investigated how the requirements were implemented by the sec ondary school 
special education program, the impact of the school program and practices 
on the students, und the implications of the experiences of t ie students for 
those concerned with the education of leariiing disabled adolescents. 

14. Activist Parents and Their American Institutes I0/I/78 - 9/30/79 
Disabled Children: for Research (AIR) 555,641 
Study of P.L. 94-142's Cambridge, MA 10/1/79 - 9/30/80 
Impact 300-78-C463 $63,374 

Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study focused on parents who responded 
energetically to the invitation to activism offered by P.L. 94-142, and 
examined the benefits of parent acHvism for the child. Effective strategies 
were identified and the history ci' their development described. The cost of 
parental Involvement was described in emotional and economic terms, and 
program benefits to children were shown. 
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15. The Quality of Educational Huron Institute 10/1/78 - 9/31/79 
Services: Study of Cambridge, MA $51,239 
PX. 94-14rs Impact 300-78-0465 10/1/79 - 8/31/80 

$60,000 

Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study examined the extent to which school 
district implementation of P.L. 94-142 results in quality educational services 
to the handicapped child and the consequences to the child and family. The 
first year focused on entry into special education during the preschool years, 
the emotional consequences of the diagnostic process, parental education 
about P.L. 94-142, and early programming for preschoolers. The second year 
focused on factors that influence mutual adaptation between families and 
school staff. 

16. Children with Different Illinois State 9/1/78 - 8/31/79 
Handici pping Conditions: University 346,060 
Study of P.L. 94-142's Normal, IL 9/1/79 - 8/31/80 
Impact 300-78rO461 $55,295 

Description : This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. It focused on differences in the impact of P.L. 94- 
142 implementation on children with various handicapping conditions and 
their families. The study looked at the consequences to families from five 
theoretical perspectives and related these to the provisions and 
implementation of the Act. 

17. Institutional Responses H'igh/Sccpe Educational 10/1/78 - 9/30/79 
and Consequences: S^udy Research Foundation $48,387 

of P.L. 94-142*s Impact Ypsilanti, MI 10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

300-78-0464 $56,228 

Description : This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Spec/.al Studies money. The study investigated the relationship of school 
district responses to PX. 94-142 to handicapped child and family outcomes, 
sucJi as self-concept, social skills and competencies, academic achievement, 
aiid economic activity. 
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18. 



19. 



Project to Provide 
Technical Assistance in 
Data Analysis 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 

300-78-0467 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$142,614 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$199,714 
10/1/80 - 5/31/81 
$ 89,919 

300-82-0001 • 10/1/82 - 9/30/83 

$125,071 
10/1/83 - 10/31/84 
$144,171 

300-84-0246 10/1/84 - 9/30/85 

$196,632 
10/1/85 - 9/30/86 

$348,564 
10/1/86 - 10/31/87 
$215,797 

P^^'P^^^ '^'^ P»-oject is to analyze data already available 
irom States The work is being performed by Decision Resources bv 
internal staff. State data available to OSEP annually contain all niim^erical 
information required in the Act as well as extensive information on poiicies 
and procedures. Analysis of the State data is conducted throughout the year 
for dissemination to the field and for inclusion in the Annual Report to 



Identification of Future 
Trends in the Provision 
of Services to Handicap- 
peJ Students 



Newtek Corporation 
Reston, VA 
300-78-0302 



6/1/78 - 9/30/78 
$10,000 



Description: This project was designed to provide information on potential 
futr e changes ,n values, economics, social institutions, technology and 
m icine that may affect the provision of services to handicapped chi'ldren 
In 1978, Newtek Corporation held a conference with experts in the five 
areas who discussed the trends in their areas and the implications of those 
trends for the handicapped with panel members representing various aspects 
of services to the handicapped. Although in many cases the projected trends 
were too speculative to guide policy-making, the conference highlighted some 
potentially important trends about which policy-makers should be aware A 
summary of the conference was published in Focus on Exceptional Children. 
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20. A Project to Develop BEH Planning and Human 5/1/78 - 12/15/78 

Waiver Requirements, Systems, Inc. $64,500 

Procedures, and Criteria Washington, D.C. 

300-78-0128 

Description: States that provide clear and convincing evidence that all 
handicapped children have a free appropriate public education available to 
them may receive a partial waiver of the law's fiscal nonsupplant 
requirement. A 6 month study was undertaken by Planning and Human 
Systems in 1978 to develop guidelines to be used in reviewing a State's 
request for a waiver. The guidelines were developed based on (1) an 
evaluation of experiences in conducting a review of a request by 
Massachusetts for a waiver in 1978; (2) information provided by Federal, 
State, and loca! agencies and by State consumer, advocacy, and professional 
associations; and (3) a review of monitoring procedures used by other 
Federal agencies. 



21. A Study to Evaluate 

Procedures Undertaken to 
Prevent Erroneous Classi- 
fication of Handicapped 
Children 



Applied Management 
Sciences (AMS) 

Silver Spring, Mf> 
300-79-0669 



10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$200,403 
10/780 - 9/30/8^. 

$480,092 
10/1/81 - 9/30/82 

$179,906 
10/1/82 - 3/31/83 

$ 37,310 



Description: This study focused on describing LEA procedures for 
identifying, assessing, and placing students to determine whether procedures 
were in place to prevent the erroneous classification o^ children, particularly 
misclassification on the basis of race or culture. AMS collected data from 
500 schools in 100 school dr 'icts and reviewed selected documents for 
10,000 individual students. Fi*e topics were addressed: (a) the extent to 
which LEAs use evaluative data such as adaptive behavior and classroom 
observations in their assessments; (b) a comparison of evaluation procedures 
for minority and nonminority students; (c) assessment training needs as 
identified by the respondents; (d) the extent to which school staff members 
document evaluation decisions; and (i) the extent to which school systems 
have students waiting to be evaluated. 
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22. Survey of Special Rand Corporation 10/1/80 - 9/30/81 
Education Services Santa Monica, CA $225 402 

300-79-0733 

Description: The purpose of this study was to survey and describe the 
services provided by school districts and the number and nature of services 
actually received by handicapped children. As a result of cutbacks in 
Special Studies money, this contract was terminated at the end of the first 
year. 

23. Study of Student Turn- SRI International 10/1/79-3/31/81 
over Between Special and Menlo Park, CA $220 299 
Regular Education 300-79-0660 

Description: The purpose of this study was to provide information about 
student flov/ between special and regular education. SRI International (1) 
described the characteristics of children leaving special education and the 
reasons for their departure, ()2) identified the extent to which handicapped 
children transfer successfully into regular education programs, and (3) 
Identified children who may receive treatment of short duration and 
therefore may not be receiving services when Federal counts are taken. 

24. Legal Conference on Federation for 5/1/79 - 8/31/79 
the Surrogate Parent ChMdren with $35 358 
Requirement Sp^ Mai Needs 

Boston, MA 
310-1-76-BH-02 

Description: This project investigated the legal issue? surrounding P.L. 94- 
142's surrogate parent requirement and explored as many approaches as 
possible for responding to these issues. The Federation for Children with 
Special Needs held a conference in July 1979 that included four State 
representatives who are involved in the legal aspects of implementing the 
parent surrogate requirements, two persons from National organize tions, and 
representatives from the General Counsel's Office of HEW, the Justice 
Department and program staff. Information provided at this conference, 
information reported by several States on their experience in implementing 
the parent surrogate requirenn.ent, and independent legal research were used 
as a basis for analyzing the issues involved. The analysis was used to 
review the need for policy clarification. 
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25. Analysis of State and 
Local Implementation 
Efforts 



i^ewtek Corporation 
Reston, VA 
300-79-0722 



10/1/79 - 5/15/80 
$31,854 



Description: This study was designed to provide information on the 
budgetary factors at State and local levels that affect the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142. The study, conducted by Newtek Corporation, investigated the 
special education budgetary process at the State level and examined in detail 
budgtidry processes in four LEAs selected on the basis of demography. A 
guidebook was produced describing the Federal funding process for P.L. 94- 
142 as well as State and local special education funding processes. 



26. State/Local Communication National Association 10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

Network for Exploring Criti- of State Directors $159,175 
cal Issues Related to of Special Education 10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

P.L. 94-1 42 (N ASDSE) $ 1 95,759 

Washington, D.C. 10/1/81 - 9/30/82 

300-79-0721 $151,320 

10/1/82 - 9/30/83 

$192,249 
10/1/83 - 9/30/84 

$183,505 
10/1/84 - 9/30/85 

$186,129 
10/1/85 - 9/30/86 

$195,051 
10/1/86 - 9/30/87 
$203,800 



Description : The Forum project, conducted by NASDSE, provides a 
communication network for local. State, and Federal levels. All 50 SEAs and 
more than 100 LEAs arc Forum participants. The project conducts analyses 
of important issues and practices in SEAs and LEAs to assist OSEP in 
providing technical assistance to the field as specified under Section 617 of 
EHA. The communication network provides OSEP a mechanism for obtaining 
timely feedback on current and emerging trends related to issues and 
practices in providing a free appropriate public education to all handicapped 
children. Technical assistance is also given by the project to participating 
SEAs and LEAs through the communication network. 
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27. SEA/LEA Technical TRISTAR 10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

Assistance Training University of North $87,000 

Carolina 10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

Chapel Hill, NC $73 937 

300-79-0661 

Description: In response to needs identified by SEAs and LEAs for 
information in specific areas of implementation of P.L. 94-142, OSEP funded 
TRISTAR (a cooperative organization of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, the University of North Carolina, and the Wake County 
Public Schools) in FY 80 and FY 81. During its first year TRISTAR 
conducted two conferences for SEAs, LEAs, and the Regional Resource 
Centers on problems and successful practices in the f(<:iowing areas: child 
count, child find, individualized education programs, and interagency 
cooperation. The contractor then provided follow-up technical assistance to 
participants who requested it. In its second year, TRISTAR focused on 
providing information to educational agencies on how to reduce adversarial 
relationships between parents and schools. Technical assistance materials 
were developed by the project, other resources were identified and a 
National topical conference was conducted in June 1980. 
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28. Verification of Procedures Applied Management 10/1/79 - 8/31/80 
to Serve Handicapped Children Sciences (AMS) S97.939 

Silver Spring, MD 9/1/80 - 8/31/81 
300-79-0702 $70,000 

Description: This study had two components-an assessment component and 
a secondary component. The assessment component investigated three 
processes that influence the timeliness with which a school system conducts 
evaluations for students who have been identified as potentially handicapped- 
-referral/screening, case coordination, and quality control. This component 
of the study was conducted in the school districts of three cities of 
moderate size. A total of 94 personnel involved with the evaluation process 
participated in the study. The secondary component was conducted in two 
phases. The first phase examined the class schedules of 458 handicapped 
students in 11 public high schools in two States for information concerning 
the number and type of handicapped students who received services, they 
type of coursework the students took, the extent to which they received 
services in integrated settings, and the extent to which they received 
services comparable to those of nonhandicapped students. The second phase 
of the sti^dy involved the identification and documentation of promising 
strategies for serving secondary handicapped students. Strategies were 
grouped into the following topics: personnel utilization, special education 
curriculum development, internal special education strategies, regular 
education teacher preparation/support, special education student 
preparation/support, and vocational options. 

29. Special Study on Terminology SRA Technologies 5/21/84 - 2/21/85 

Mountain View, CA $209,670 
300-84-0144 



Description: This 9 month study was undertaken to respond to the data 
requirements of Section 17 of P.L. 98-199 for a "Special Study on 
Terminology." The purpose of the procurement was to conduct a review and 
assessment of the impact of the terms "seriously emotionally disturbed" (SED) 
and "behaviorally disordered" (BD), and their definitions on (a) the number 
and type of children and youth currently being and anticipated to be served 
in special and regular education programs, (b) identification, assessment, 
special education and related services provided and the availability of such 
services, (c) setting }n which special education and related services are 
provided, (d) attitudes of and relationships among parents, professionals, and 
children and youth, and (e) training of professional personnel providing 
special education services. Examples of SED children who are currently 
effectively and ineffectively served were also provided. The Study will 
culminate in a report which addresses all of the above data elements. 
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30. 



31. 



Longitudinal Study on a 
Sample of Handicapped 
Students 



SRI International 
Menlo Park, CA 
300-84-0258 



300-87-0054 
Implementation 



9/27/84 - 9/27/85 

$285,409 
4/10/85 - 4/30/86 

$212,103 
6/3/85 - 4/30/86 

$48,051 
5/1/86 - 7/28/86 

$100,000 
7/29/86 - 10/15/86 

$71,526 

4/22/87 - 4/30/90 
$2,963,602 



Description: This contract was developed in response to Section 8, P.L. 98- 
199 which stipulates that a longitudinal study of a sample of secondary 
students be conducted as part of the mandated evaluation to assess the 
impact of P.L. 94-142. Due to the magnitude and importance of the proposed 
five-year longitudinal study, a design contract was awarded to develop a 
study design, sampling plan, and study instrumentation. The implementation 
contract includes data collection, analysis, and report development. 



Survey of Expenditures for 
Special Education and 
Related Services at State 
and Local Levels 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 

300-84-0257 



9/30/84 - 9/29/85 

$505,309 
9/30/85 - 9/29/86 

$506,465 
9/30/86 - 9/29/87 

5722,614 
9/30/87 - 3/31/88 

$167,341 
4/01/88 - 2/28/89 

$65,921 



Total: $1,967,650 

Description: This Congressionally mandated project will provide SEP with 
detailed expenditure data and will provide SEAs and LEAs with precise 
special education expenditure data with which to conduct program planning 
and budgeting activities. Data were collected on site from approximately 60 
LEAs in 18 States. Using a resource-cost approach, data were collected to 
estimate expenditures for special education instructional programs and 
services, and by handicapping condition and age grouping. Analyses will 
focus on national expenditure estimates, service descriptions, and how federal 
funds are used. 
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32. Technical Assistance to 

State Educational Agencies 
Participating In The State 
Educational Agency/Federal 



Research Management 

Corp. 
Falls Church, VA 

300-85-0098 



4/30/85 - 5/30/87 
$313,924 



Evaluation Studies Program 

Description: Section 618(d)(3) of P.L. 99-457 authorizes technical assistance 
to be provided to Slate agencies in the implementation of the design, 
analysis, and reporting procedures of studies funded by the State Agency/ 
Federal Evaluation Studies Program. A 25-month contract was awarded to 
Research Management Corpoiaticn to provide technical assistance to State 
educational agencies participating in the program. Based upon the 
contractor's needs assessment of each project's study proposal, State 
educational agencies were offered consultation, critical analysis of reports, 
information search, on-site technical assistance, and participation in a series 
of invitational forums. Topics ranged from broad issues of research 
methodology, i.e., quasi-experimentation, sampling, instrumentation, and case 
study research, to more finite issues of participatory testing, survey 
methodology, questionnaire development and rating scales. The final forum 
focused on the dissemination and utilization of study results that emanated 
from the twenty-one projects funded in 1984 and 1985. A final activity of 
the contract is to prepare a synthesis report on the six 1984 studies that 
evaluated the impact and effectiveness of educational services for learning 
disabled children served within regular education. 
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A Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped 
Children and Youth in Day 
and Residential "acilitics 



Mathematica Policy 

Research 
Princeton, NJ 

300-85-0190 



9/1/85 - 5/31/86 
Phase I 
$331,189 
6/1/86 - 2/28/87 
Phase 2 
$529,246 
3/1/87 - 1 1/30/87 
Phusc 3 
$283,564 
12/1/87 - 8/31/88 
Phase 4 
$112,849 
9/1/88 - 2/28/89 
$79,971 

Total: $1,336,819 

Dgggriptipn : This Congressionally mandated project will provide data on 
(U the characteristics of the populations served in State, private and LEA- 
opcrated day and residential schools operated exclusively or primarily for 
persons with handicaps, (2) the characteristics of the instructional programs 
offered to persons age 21 or younger in these facilities, and (3) the changes 
°*=*="J:''^'^ ''^c number and characteristics of these facilities since 
• .oio o ^'^^^^ ^"'"^^ °^ Purpose Facilities was conducted 

in 1978-79. State and local procedures and practices which are designed to 
improve instructional programs and to promote the educational opportunities 
of handicapped children will also be identified. 
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34. Technical Assistance in Data 
Analysis, Evaluation, and 
Report Preparation 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, DC 

300-87-0155 



10/1/87 - 10/1/90 
53,381,961 



Description: This project combines and expands on previous separate 
technical assistance contracts with OSEP. The purposes of the project are 
to 1) assist OSEP in developing the capacity to collect and analyze valid, 
reliable, and com*^ .ble data for reporting, program planning, and evaluation; 
2) conduct issue orxc.ited analyses that can be utilized by federal, state, and 
local administrs o;s to support decisions regarding policymaking r.nd 
implementation; 3) assist states to build the capacity to collect valid and 
reliable data and to perform evaluations of the iriipact and effectiveness of 
services provided under EHA; 4) facilitate information exchanges among 
federal, state, and local special educators to discuss common concerns and 
g03ls; and 5) obtain, organize, and analyze information from multiple sources 
for reporting on the statv of EHA implementetion, and the impact and 
effectiveness of EHA implementation. 
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COLORADO DEr^RTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Coloiado Special Education Outcome Indicators: An Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Special Education Programming at the Secondary Level Based on 
Student Outcome and Progrr^m Quality Indicators" 

Project Director: Richard Hulsart 

Cost: Federal Share = 5106,877 
SEA Share = S 71.326 
Total = 5178,203 

Project Period: October 15, 1988 to April 30, 1990 

Abstract: 

The Colorado jDepartment of Education intends to study the effectivene.ss of 
special educatj^Ln p/ogramming at the secondary level bas^.d on student outcome*, and 
program quality indicators. The study will follow procedures originiliy used in 
New Hampshire: the same study design and project contractor, the Center for 
Resource Management, Inc., will be used. 

The study will carry out evaluations in two major areas: 1) secondary special 
education student outcome indicators, and 2) conditions and practices that contribute to 
positive student outcomes for secondary special education students. Student outcome 
indicators -ndude attendance^ suspension, cI op-out and graduation rates; grade 
performance across curricu.^un: areas; lEP achievement; job preparation skills;' student 
satis^'action with school; independent living skills, social attitudes and behaviors; and 
school and community integration. The conditions and practices to be analyzed include 
resource allocation, curriculum and programs, instructional practices, staff 
characteristics, staff development, policies and procedures, leadership, school climate, 
parent participation, and interagency collaboration. 

The study has four objectives. The objectives are: 

1. To assess the impact achieved through secondary special education 
programming in student outcome areas that include; attendance, 
sjspensioi*, drop-out and graduation rates; grade performance 
across cur'-iculum areas; lEP achievement; job preparation skills; 
student satisfaction with school; independent living skills; social 
attitudes and behaviors; and school and community integration. 

2, To determine che extent to which program impact at the secondary 
level is related to indicators of effective special education 
programming in such areas as: resource allocation, orogram and 
curriculum, staff characteristics and staff development, 
instructional practices, parent participation, climate, and 
leadership. 
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3. To increase the capability of local school districts to 
systematically assess and improve programs and services on an 
ongoing basis. • 

4. To increase the capability of the Colorado State Department of 
Education to provide technical assistance support to special 
educaticn program evaluation and program improvement. 

The study will be >ducted in 15 schools-representing six special education 
administrative units and cs, and 11 school districts. They represent both eastern 
and western Colorado, and both large and small administrative units. The districts 
under study are similar in their compliance with state-defined standards for special 
education, but vary in their approaches to delivering special education programs and 
related services. 

At the j^chool level, various samples will be drawn to address the different 
objectives. For objective number 1, a cri:3S-disability representative sample of 9th 
through i2th grade students will be d -wn froir each school. These student samples 
will comprise 25 percent to 100 percent of the school's total population of handicapped 
students, depending upon the size of the school and its handicapped population. In all, 
the study will sample approximately 1,000 students. For objective 2, the e.^tire staff of 
the 15 schools in the study will complete a survey instrument. 

Data for the study will be collected through a series of surveys and checklists. 
A Stan survey will be developed based on a recently completed Colorado special 
education quality indicators document utilizing a survey format tJiat was extensively 
tested in New Hampshire. The other data collection forms will be adapted from 
instruments originally designed for the New Hampshire study. In addition, student 
records will be viewed in the schools to compile data on each student. 

Quantitative data analysis procedures will include comparison of the attenuance, 
suspension, drop-out, and graduation notes of handicapped and non-handicapped 
students in the participating school sites. Descriptive statistical ar ilysis of survey 
data will include frequencies, means, and standard deviation. Multivariate statistical 
methods will be used to determine relationships across outcome areas and across 
program effectiveness areas. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Plan for Statewide Evaluation of Academic Outcomes of Educational Services for 
Students Receiving Special Education Services" 

Project Co-Directors: Pascal Forgione and Thomas Gillung 

Cost: Federal Share = 5111,864 

SEA Share ^ S21L122 

Total = $322,986 

Project Period: December 1, 1988 to May 31, 1990 

Abstract: 

The Connecticut State Department of Education has proposed a study ubing the 
Connecticut Mastery Te: " (CMT) to determine the effectiveness of programs for special 
education student5„. The purpose of the study is to set in place the data collection 
procedures, along with the performance criteria and standards, t\<it will allow the 
Dep'^tment to engage in a longitudinal statewide evaluation of outcomes for 
educationa' programs for students receiving special education services. 

The Connecticut Mastery Test (CMT) is a curriculum-based crilet ion-referenced 
test designed to assess the language arts/reading, writing, and mathematics skills that 
students should have mastered by the beginning of the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades. 
The test vvis designed to reflect the basic skills necessary to master the academic 
subject matter at each of the three grade levels. The CMT yields information about ^ 
student's educational achievement that permits identification of strengths and 
weaknessc:> in each of the acac' nic skill areas assessed by the test in relation to an 
objective performance standard. 

This study will analyzf: the usefulr *s of the CMT as a method of evaluating 
students receiving special education services. The four objectives of the study are: 

1. To a^ius the usefulness of the CMT for statewide evaluation of 
special education programs for handicapped students in public 
schools. 

2. To establish suitable CMT standards for a:scssing the educational 
progress of special education students over time. 

3. To assess the feasibility of implementing out-of-level testing on 
the CMT for special education students. 

4. To assess the usefulness of the CMT for purposes of pre-referral 
screening and academic prescrlotion for special education students. 
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Psychometric analyses will be performed on data collected from the CMT 
administered in the Fall of 1987 and 1988. Such techniques as regression facYor 
analyses, tctrachloric correlations, and item parameter estimates will be us;d In 

rtnctZ. '''r '''■'''T ^"^•y^"' S"' ^'"8 ^"^ly^"' t.st in?ormatioS 
t unctions, und undimensionality assumption analyses. 

.H,...?^^"'' collected from the CMT on both regular students, and soecial 

educa ion students with mild educational disabilities who have academic goals as an 

'?V^'''T f '''''' P'-'^^ram. In addition, demographic data will be 

collected from the Integrated Special Students Information System. 



KANSAS STATF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Evaluation of Cross-Categorical Programs in Kansas' 



,11 



Project Director: 



Sidney A. Cooley 



Cost: Federal Share = $130,541 



SEA Share = S 88.024 



Total = $218,565 



Project Period: 



January 1, 1989 to December 31, 1990 



Abstract: 



The Kansas State Department of Education intends to assess the program 
cficniveDcss impact of cross-categorical service delivery models. Schools in Kansas 
operate both categorical and cross-categorical programs. Cross-categorical programs 
are labelled as "interrelated service units" in Kansas. Few previous studies have 
evaluated the effectiveness of cross-categorical programs. This sludy will examine both 
categorical and cross-categorical programs and compare them as to effectiveness, 
degree of student satisfaction, decree of teacher satisfaction, and the extent of teacher 
preparation required. 

The study has £wo major goals. The goals are: 

1. To determine the effectiveness of cross-categorical versus 



categorical programs. 

To determine how much preparation is required for personnel to 
teach in cross-categorical programs. The infozmation from this 
study will be used to make recommendations for regulatu-y 
changes regarding cross-categorical and categorical delivery 
models, and for changes in personnel preparation practices, 
including inservice and technical assistance. 



Data will be collected from 14 special education agencies throughout the State 
which represent 19 percent of the total in Kansas. These agencies will represent 
urban, suburban, and rural areas, as wel! as single district local education agencies 
(LEAs) fnd multi-district cooperative LEAs. These agencies also represent both the 
easfern and western portions of the State. 

The study will collect data from 316 special education teachers and 1,580 students. 
Data will be collected from student record:;, teacher interviews, and surveys of the 
parents of the students. The LEAs will be chosen in order to include an equal number 
of categorical and cross-categorical teachers and students. In addition, the study will 
survey all teachers in cross-categoricaJ, learning disability, behavior disordcicd, 
educablc mentally retarded, and trainable mentally retarded programs in the State. 
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Certain elements of the research design have not yet been determined The 
questionnaires and data collection forms are still under development. Th( types of 
analyses and tests to be run have not been determined, but levels of significance have 
already been decided. Nor has it been decided whether to study just elementary or 
also secondary students. 
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KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"A Study of the Status of Secondary Students Who Have Exited Special Education 
Programs and Analysis of Secondary Programming and Postsecondary Outcomes" 

Project Director: Vivian Link 

Cost: Federal Share = $107,416 
SEA Share = S 45.777 
Total = $153,193 

Project Period: October I, 1988 to March 31, 1990 

Abstract: 

The Kentucky Department of Education, Office of Education for Exceptional 
Children, in collaboration with the Interdisciplinary Human Development Institute, 
University of Kentucky, and the Survey Research Center, University of Kentucky have 
proposed a study to analyze the current status of secondary students who have left 
vecial education programs. The goal of the study is to determine the relationship 
between secondary special education and programming, and the postsecondary outcomes 
of special education students ivho have exited public schools. Results from the study 
will be used to develop and expand special education and related services, and to plan 
for the needs of students with handicaps as they leave school. 

The study has five main objectives. These are: 

1. To determine the extent to which the categorical placements, 
service delivery configurations, and services delivered affect the 
postsecondary outcomes of special education students. 

2. To determine the extent to which participation in vocational 
education affects the postsecondary outcomes of special education 
students. 

3. lo determine the extent tc which transition planning has a 
positive effect on postsecondary outcomes of special education 
students. 

4. To determine the extent to which students and lamilies interact 
with community agencies before exiting school, and the degree to 
which such actions affect postsecondary outcomes. 

5. To determine the extent to which participation in community- 
referenced instruction programs affects postsecondary outcomes 

The study wili identify a sample of 1,250 individuals who were .tween the ?qcs 
of 12 and 21., and enrolled in special education programs during the 1982-83 "c;;...»' 
year. This sample will be drawn from 25 school districts. The two largest dist n " in 
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the State will be included, and the remaining 23 districts will be chosen at random. 
Participants in the study will be selected with a probability that is proportional to the 
number of each district's special education students (that is, the number of students 
between the ages of 12 and 21 who were served during the 1982 S3 school year). 

Field workers will visit the selected school districts to gather preliminary 
information on the former students to be included in the study: name, last known 
address, demographic information, the reason for leaving school, and the type of 
special education services received. 

Study participants will be surveyed by telephone to determine the circumstances 
of their leaving school and to gather information on their lives since leaving schoc' 
The survey will also collect information on the type of special education received and 
the students satisfaction with the services received. 

Techniques of analysis will include correlations, analysis of variance, regression, 
and log linear analyses. ^ > & > 
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MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"A Study of the Impact of Special Eiucation Services on Students Who Have 
Exited Secondary Programs" 

Project Director: Robert T. Coombs 

Cost: Federal Share = $138,283 
SEA Share = S ^6,2,^Q 
Total = $194,522 

Project Period: October 1, 1988 to March 31, 1990 
Abstract: 

The Division of Special Education of the Maryland Department of Education, in 
cooperation with the Center for the Development of Effective Education for 
Handicapped Students of the Prince George's County Public Schools and the Institute 
for the Study of Exceptional Children and Youth at the University of Maryland, is 
conducting a study to develop - follow-up system for tracking students who complete 
or leave secondary special education programs. 

This study vill gather dc-^riptive information about special education students in 
Prince George's County, Maryland, which has the sixth largest special education 
program ?n the nation. A sample of secondary handicapped students will be drawn 
from handicapped students in Level I through V service delivery programs who either 
graduated, aged out, or dropped out of special education programs during the 1987-88 
school year.^ 

In addition, the study will select a random sample of 225 regular education 
graduates who are not attending college ^..d compare this group with the handicapped 
students. Comparisons will be made regarding employment status, job title, school 
program satisfaction, and salary levels. 

The goal of the study is to look at the relationship between secondary 
programming and post-secondary outcomes. This data should prove highly relevant to 
improving the special education curriculum at the secondary leve., and to expanding 
vocational training and work experiences necessary for the successful transition from 
school to competitive employment. 



^Level I Cihildren are served in the general education program; level II children 
are in special programs p to one hour a day; level III children are in programs up to 
three hours a da>, ''^vel IV children are served full-time in a special class which is 
housed in a general education building; and level V children are served in a special 
center which serves only handicapped children. 
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Data collection involves reviews of records (to determine the characteristics of 
secondary school programming received by each student), and telephone interviews with 
the former students or members of their families. The former students will be 
interviewed twice to determine their living status (alone or with family), current 
employment, and satisfaction with special education services received. Initial 
interviews will be held six months after the students have left the school system, and 
one year after the initial interview. 

Tl*c employers of individuals who are employed at the time of the first interview 
will also be interviewed. The employer interviews vnll be used to corroborate 
employment-related information provided b> the student, assess employer satisfaction 
with employee performance, and collect information on the duties associated with 
entry-level jobs. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Shared Responsibility in Educational Service Delivery to Low Achieving Students: 
An Evaluation uf Current Status and Program Development Needs for Regular and 
Special Education" 

Project Director: Thomas Lombard 

t Cost: Federal Share = $1 19,443 
SEA Share = SI 13.641 
Total = $233,084 

Project Period: November 1, 1988 to April 30, 1990 

A^bstract: 

The Minnesota Department of Education is evaluating the current service delivery 
arrangements for students experiencing educational difficulties at the elementary level. 
The study has two major purposes: 1) to clarify the respective missions of regular v.id 
special education, and 2) to investigate the extent to which variations in service 
delivery and related organizational support systems predict differences in special 
education service rates. The "^tudy also proposes to assess the current status of 
prereferral intervention and mambtreaming progiams, and the impact of the Minnesota 
Educational Effectiveness Program on service delivery arrangements for students "at 
risk" and with mild handic? 

The study uses a multi-method, multi-site design, combining qualitative and 
quantitative techniques. The study is being conducted in two phases. The first phase 
is exploratory in nature and focuses on the generation of hypotheses. Phase I will 
focus on a small number of sites, t ' will probe service delivery. Data will be 
collected to examine how regular and special education personnel communicate and 
cooperate within a building, both formally and informally. Data collection in this 
phase utilizes interviews, document analyses, and observations. During Mie first phase 
researchers will determine the appropriate sampling parameter and instruments for the 
second phase. 

The second phase will be more structured, aimed at verifying theory developed in 
the first phase. Cross-site analyses wiil collect data on those issues that were 
determined to be the most relevant in Phase L 

Data v,^/ilrction in Phase II will emphasize quantitative approaches. Although 
instrumentation for the second will be developed, it is expected that existing 
instruments from Phase i will be adapted when possible. 

The sample design involves four nested levels: 

I. Incidence rates for three mild handicapping categories - specified learning 
disability, mild mentally handicapped, and emotional/behavioral isorder. There 
will be three levels— high, medium, and low. 

F-11 



A. Schools will be divided into two groups, based on the type of programs 
they have, categorical or unendorsed. 



I. Schools will be further divided by whether or not they have 
participated in the Minnesota Educational Effectiveness Project (MEEP). 

a. Classrooms will be chosen to fit one of three cells - third 
grade, fourth grade, and special education. 

At least two schools are to be selected from each of the six cells implied by the 
three categories of incidence rates and the two categories of MEEP participation. 
Further details of sampling, instrument development and data analysis will be 
determined during Phase I of the study. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

"An Investigation of the Impact of Three Pro^^rammatic Responses to the Regular 
Education Initiative Upon Students, Teachers, and Finance" 

Project Coordinator: Mary E. Huneycutt 

Cost: Federal Share = $147,394 
SEA Share = S14L17 G 
Total = $2^8,564 



Project Period: Jixnuary 1, 1989 to July 31, 1990 
Abstract: 

The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction is initiating a study of 
the effects of the Regular Education Initiative (REI) on stuilcnts, teachers and the 
fiscal structure of local school units. The study will place three ;nstr?ictional models 
using REI techniques in randomly selected schools, and will compare these models 
against each othei and against a resource room ("no model*') approacl to special 
education services. 

The first step will be to select two local school administrative units (LSAUs) at 
random and secure agreements to participate. These LSAUs must 1) contain five' or 
more IC-5 schools, and 2) test all students annually using either the California 
Achievement Test (grades 3, 4 and 5) or the Q-SAT (grades 1 and 2). 

Fcur schools will be selected for the study from each LSAU, eight schools in all. 
Schools selected at random will be screened for features that make them distinctly 
different from others in the sample. For example, if the "chool is a feeder school for 
science or t. hnology, or involved in possibly conflicting research projects it will be 
excluded and an alternate school will be used. In addition, prior to fiual selection of 
the schools, information used for selection will be checked for correctness. 

The study will take students who are currently in pull-out programs and place 
them in an age/grade appropriate regular classroom for the duration of the study. 
Within the regular classroom setting, three alternatives to a pull-out program wj . be 
tested: a peer tutor model, a learning center model, and a consulting tcnchcr model. 

1) Peer Tutor This model will train students as academic and behavioral 

tutors, who will then assist fellow students in the regular 
classrooms. All students presently in pull-out programs will 
be placed in regular classrooms v/ith lEPs, The State pre- 
referral system will continue to be operational. 
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2) Learning This model will provide all students (handicapped, below 

Center average, and above average) with attention to 'opecific 

academic and behavioral needs on a "when needed" basis in a 
location central to all classrooms. All students now in pull- 
out programs will be placed in regular classrooms with lEPs. 
The State pre-referral system will continue to be operational. 

3) Consulting Under this modeU teachers will receive academic and 

Teacher behavioral strategy recommendations, materials development, 

modeling of instruction or management, and other services 
upon request. All students now in pull-out programs will be 
placed in regular classrooms with lEPs. The State pre- 
referral system will continue to be operational. 

Each of these three models will be im^^lcmented in one of the schools selected 
from each LSAU. In the fourth randomly selected school in each LSAU, no model will 
be implemented. Students in pull-out programs will remain in their current placement, 
and the pre-referral system will be operational. These "no model" schools will be used 
as a comparison for the schools in which modelb are implemented. 

The study will collect data on student grade, race, sex, and academic and 

behavioral attributes. Pr'- and post-tests will be administered on reading levels and 

behavioral scales. Data on approximately 1,200 students will be collected: 144 
handicapped, 576 below average, and 480 average and above students. 

The study will also collect data on approximately 160 teachers, including teachers' 
preference to serve different types of students, teachers' percept" ns of their ability to 
serve, different typ * of students, and teachers' perceptions of two other teachers' 
abilities to serve different types of students. 

Finally, data will be collected to determine the cost of implementing each model. 
The data will include r-oject costs and per student costs. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

"Post-school Adjustmct of Former Separate-Class and Separate-School 
Handicapped Students" 

Project Director: Herbert D. Root, Jr. 

Cost: Federal Share = S 94,228 
SEA Share = S 62.8 ;9 
Total = $157,047 

Project Period: October I» 1987 to March 31, 1989 
Abstract: 

This Study will evaluate the impact of separate-class and separate-school 
secondary special education programs operated by the District of Columbia Public 
Schools on the vocational, educational, and independent living status of former 
students. 

To implement this study, project staf^ will: 

0 develop an instrument for collecting relevant demographic 
information, psychometric data, enrollment histories, and program 
specifications from student records; 

0 develop an interview schedule for collecting information on post- 
program vocational, educational, and living standards; 

0 describe the post program status of former separate-class md 
separate-school handicapped students; 

0 idcfitify relationships between student characteristics, pvogram 
characteristics and post-program status; and 

0 recommend policies and operating procedures for conducting 
follow-up studies. 

The subjects will include all former students meeting three criteria: 

1. Those who were eligible to receive special education and related 
services as mentally retarded, learning disabled, or emotionally 
disturbed according to the District of Columbia's eligibility criteria 
at the time of exit. 

2. Those who received special education and related services for 
more than 60 percent of the school day, or received special 
education and related services in a separate day school facility for 
at least 50 percent of the school day. 
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3. Those who exited the system between June 1, 1985 and 
September 30, 1987. Students who sujsequently enrolled in a 
private special education program or in a regular secondary 
education program will be not be included. 

It is anticipated these criteria will identify approximately 200 subjects. Because a 
high participation rate will be critical to the success of the study, the assistance of 
parents, relatives, and former teachers and counselors will be enlisted to locate 
students who have moved or changed phone numbers. 

A fulMirae project interviewer will be hired f n this studj* to l ..st in developing 
interview schedules, locating former students, and conducting .aterviews. A standard 
data collection format will be used to collect student data, including enrollmc-t, lEP, 
and assessment information from school records. A structured interview will be' 
conducted with the subjects to gather information regarding vocational, educational, 
and living status since program exit, as well as information concerning prior summer 
and after-school work experience. 

Canonical correlation techniques will determine the combined impact of .urogram 
variables on post-exit status. This analysis will identify program characteristics that 
predict post-exit status independent of the effects of handicapping condition and other 
student variables. Other analyses will discern program effects controlling for student 
characteristics, and for manner of exit-i.c., graduating with diploma, graduating 
through certificate, reaching maximum age, or dropping out. Measures of central 
tendency :.nd dispersion will be calculated for all variables within and across 
handicapping conditions and manner of exit. The sratistica! significance of proportional 
differences will be assessed using appropriate nonparametric st^itistics. 

Rcsulcc from the study wtii guide further research and progr^^m development. The 
data on student characteristics will periHit analysis of how interactions between 
program and student characteristics affect adult outcoirss. These results will influence 
curriculum decisions and should impro coordination with other agencies. The study 
will also assist in establishing on-going procedures for tracking students leaving special 
education programs. In addition, findings will enable the District Public Schools to 
estimate resources needed to maintain an effective follow-up program in the future. 

This study will provide useful information to other special educators in two 
important respects. First, unlike other recent efforts, the District of Columbia project 
will yield data on a large, urban school system. Second, the networks and strategics 
used to locate students may prove useful to those conducting similar studie.s. 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Outcome Indicators for jccial Education in Michigan" 
Project Director: Lucian Parshall 

Cost: Federal Share = $112,800 
SEA Share = S 75.200 
Total = $188,000 

Project Period- October 1, 1987 to March 31, 1989 
Abstract: 

« 

The Michigan Department of Lducation will evaluate the outcomes of special 
education services in terms of student benefits. The project is based on the 
assumption that future progra.JS in Michigan must look beyond minimal compliance and 
individually effective programs during a child*s schooJ career to .he postsecondary 
outcomes of special education and statewide expectations for these programs. 

The study focuses on discrete handicapping conditions snd addresses the broad 
question, "Do Michigan students who have hearing, severe mental, or visual impairments 
demonstrate expected outcomes of special cduce-tion and related services?" The project 
wi'! also address several other important issues: 

• "^^ndicapped students who, in earlier times, were institutionalized, 
receiving minimal services at home, or dependent upon day care 
services are now in the educational mainstream and later in life 
will be in the mainstream of the community. Mary districts are 
not aware of how to prepare ctudents for living as adults in the 
mainstream. Outcomes expectations established by this study will 
assist districts in designing their programs and services with adult 
outcomes in mind. 

t The anticipated outcomes of special education must be spxified 
2nd agreed upon. This procedure requires participatory pla.ining., 
and the creation of new relations between providers and users of 
services. Neither users nor providers are well prepared to work 
collaboratively. The stu'dy will establish a process for cooperative 
planning. 

• The results of the project will require new skills and different 
roles in the delivery of ^^rograms and services. The study will 
establish minimum expectations for special education curriculum. 

In addition, the study will develop a baseline against which to compare data 
collected in the future. Thus, the study lays the groundwork for long-term studies of 
school effec<^>eness in special education. 
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The project will have three phases. During Phase I, the project will convene a 
referrant group for each impairment area that will include parents, teachers, adults 
with like impairments. State representatives to national organizations, State Special 
Education Advisory Committee (SEAC) members. State legislative aides, teacher trainers 
and university researchers. Their role will be to develop a comprehensive list of 
stud^.nt outcome expectations unique to special education services. T'.e list of 
outcomes, along with endorsements from educational groups and organizations, will be 
submitted to the Mic^iigan State Board of Education. 

In Phase II, basic instructional content that is appropriate for attaining the 
expected outcomes identified in Phase I will be developed through the use of a Delphi 
group process technique. A small subgroup of the Phase I referrent group will prepare 
questionnaires for dissemination to a respondent groap and will compile rt '>ponses into 
a list of curriculum options for attaining special education outcomes. Th^ completed 
reoort will be available to all local and intermediate school districts. This phase of 
the project is not intended to establish a "State" curriculum required for special 
education within the three categories. The lEP will continue to dictate the individual 
characteristics of student programs. However, statewide recognition of intended 
benefits for students will aid in consistent understanding of programs acrosis school 
districts. 

In Pha5:e II, the study will conduct a statewide assessment of student 
performance, based upon the outcome expectations developed during Phase L However, 
only the area of visual impairment will be addressed during this phase. Using i 
stratified sample of students preparing to learC special education programs, a trained 
team of special educators will assess outcome-based performance. The results of this 
assessment will serve both -xs a guide for program improvement as well as a baseline 
for on-going measures of progress. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE DEPARTiMENT OF EDUCATION 

"An Evaluation of the Impact and Effectiveness of Delivering Special Education to 
Handicapped Children in Regular Educational Placements 

Project Directors: Dr. Mary Ann Lachut 

Dr. Stephen Lichtenstein 

Cost: Federal Share = $ 98,930 
« SEA Share = $ 65,954 
Total = $164,884 

Project Period: November 1, 1987 to April 30, 1989 

Abstract: 

The proposed evaluation addresses two major issues: 

1. The impact of special education in regular educational settings on 
outcomes (such as attendance, drop-ou., and suspension rates, as 
well as grade performance) and student satisfaction 'h school; 
and 

2. The types of conditions, instructional practices, and teacher 
behavior/attiti-des most frequently associated with positive 
performance among handicapped students in regular educational 
settings. 

Because the study focuses on the outcomes and quality of services, the results should 
con^tribute to ongoing efforts to ensure the most equitable and least restrictive 
environment for students with disabilities. 

lie project builds on research in both special and regular education recently 
conducted by the State, that has produced a data base indicators of educational 
effectiveness. These indicators—which include factors such as instructional practices, 
staff relationsh' -S, attitudes and behavior, resource support, and parent roles and 
responsibilities- will assist in defining specilic variables for the evaluation of special 
education in regular settings. 

The evaluation will be conducted in six local education agencies (LEAs) which, 
while similar in their compliance with State-defined standards for special education, 
vary in their approaches to delivery. The selected LEAs have all demonstrated a 
commitment to mainstreaming, enrolled high numbers of handicapped students relative 
to other LEAs in the State, and enrolled students with a range of handicapping 
conditions. The LEAs include the largest in the State, a medium-size district, and four 
Supervisory Administrative Units (SAiJs) which include multiple districts. 
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The project will utiUzc the New Hampshire Special Education Information System 
(SPEDIS), an interactive data base, to construct the sample for the study. SPEDIS is 
one of the only individual student-record based systems in the nation. It will be used 
to accomplish the following: 

• For each of the LEA sites, the study will identify a cross- 
disability representative sample of students who receive special 
education programs and related services in regular education 
placements. Each LEA population will be treated as a separate 
sample in addressing certJiin evaluation questions. For most 
evaluation questions, however, the sample will be treated as a 
cross-LEA study population. 

^ The sample of students v/ith disabilities in regular education 
placements will be compared to their peers in segregated settings 
and their nondisabled peers cn various outcome measures. In 
addition, through surveys and interviews, teachers, administrators, 
and students will have an opportunity to share their insights on 
placement and support services. 

• The population of Ilth graders and 9th graders who currently 
receive special education services in regular settings will serve as 
a subsample for longitudinal analysis on scholastic performance as 
measured by grades 

Data will be collected from school records and surveys of students and teachers. 
The surveys will be used in conjunction with individual interviews conducted with 
subsam'^'-^s of students and teachers from each of the local sites. 

Both qualitative and quantitative data analysis methods will be used. Frequency 
analysis will be applied to survey data, and descriptive analyses will provide case study 
examples of interview and observation data. 

Project findings will result In several reports, to be disseminated nationally. The 
reports will: 

• Provide New Hampshire school districts with information about 
practices associated with desired outcomes in regular education 
placements; 

• Establish a framework and methodology for examining the effects 
of program improvement efforts that include placing students in 
integrative environments; 

• Provide New Hampshire with a "report card" on the quality and 
impact of services to handicapped students in regular education; 

• Identify promising practices at the local level that can be 
replicated in other districts; 

• Identify technical assistance and support needs as they relate to 
creating more integrated environments for handicapped students; 
and 
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Contribute to a longitudinal statewide data base of validated 
exemplary practices and improvement strategies for delivering 
special education services in regular classroom settings. 
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OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"An Evaluation of Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Students, Programs and 
Services" 

'^roject Director: Patricia Brush 

Cost: Federal Share = S 46,351 
SEA Share = S ,^1070 
Total = S 77,421 

Project Period; January 1, 1988 to June 30, 1989 

Abstract: 

The proposed study will evaluate the effects of entry criteria and identification 
and placement procedures on: 

1) the identification of students as seriously emotionally disturbed 
(S.cD) versi'-v other troubled students, and 

2) the number of students classified as either SED or other troubled, 
within State-operated programs and a stratified sample of local 
education agencies. 

Other troubled students are defined as those students not identified as SED, but who 
may meet the SED eligibility criteria. 

The SED count for Oregon is low compared to other States. Entire counties 
report no SED students, though enrollment data suggest the probability that some SED 
students in some LE.V :re not being identified. Furthermore, SED counts vary 
considerably within and across programs and districts. Analysis of the factors 
affecting varying SED counts in State-operated programs and selected LEAs will 
identify possible reasons for Oregon's low SED counts. 

The variability in SED counts may be due to a number of factors. Low counts 
could, for example, result from lack of staff or services, or from inadequate staff 
training. On the other hand, low tallies could stem from the possibility that the 
regular educational system and community adequately meet the needs of these students 
without identifying them as SED. If so, it will be useful to document these practices. 

Specifically, this study will evaluate the dilTcrences between identified SED and 
other troubled students in high- and low-incidence districts with regard to entry 
criteria, identification and placement procedures, student characteristics, district and 
community characteristics, and available services. 

The study plan includes a mail survey of all LEAs and State-operated programs to 
gather this information, and it will guide the selection of participants for more in- 
depth study, which will include both telephone r.nd on-site interviews. 
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LEAs will be stratified by size and grouped by region. A sample of LEAs and 
State-operated programs will be selected to include the most extrcne cases, given the 
goals of the project-that is, sites with unusually high or low SED counts, or identified 
as having strong programs for SED and/or other troubled stuuents will be selected. 
Data will be analyzed using descriptive and correlational techniques. 

The products of this stu^y will include: 

• packaged da collection and analysis procedures (instruments and 
methods) designed to identify contextual variables and other 
factors thai influence identification, placement, and Sv^rvicer for 
SED and other troubled students; 

• a report describing the SED and other troubled students studied 
and the services provided to them; 

• a report describing the most effective practices found within the 
State for these students; 

• a report describing the training and other forms of assistance 
needed by districts a.^d programs to improve practices for SED and 
other troubled students; and 

• an evaluation report for the project. 
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PENNS /LVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Evaluation of the Effects of Pennsylvania's Instructional Program Options, 
Support Services, and Procedures Used Prior to Referral for Special Education" 

Project Director: Dr. Naomi Zigmond 

Cost: Federal Share = $117,400 
SEA Shar e = $102.973 
Total = $220,373 

Project Period: September 1, 1988 to December 30, 1989 
Abstract: 

This study wJll evaluate the impact of instructional p-ogram options, support 
services, and procedures used prior to special education referral with students who are 
not succeeding v.ithin regular education programs on the rate at which mildly 
handicapped students are assigned to specia! education programs. Specifically, the 
project seeks to determine: % 

• the extent to which prc/ision of specific instructional program 
options is related to the rate of classification in special education; 

• the extent to which the proviJon of specific support services 
affect classification rates; and 

• how differences in building-level and district-level procedures 
affect referral and classification rates. 

The project will aodress the issue of the rapid increase in the numbers of 
students who are being identified as mildly handicapped and in need of special 
education. It will explore the relationship of that increase to instructional and support 
service options used in regular education prior to referral. 

The study grows out of the observation that the proportion of students classified 
?' handicapped varies widely across districts. Moreover, this variation seemj, to be in 
so..-e substantial measure related to differences in pre-referral processes, services, and 
programs. The latter differences, in turn, are presumed to be related to such factors 
as educator training and experience, district funding, class size, and availability of 
remediation staff, among others. To implement this study, the project will use a 
combinatio'* of survey and case study approaches, including data collection involving 
samples of distr'C-: buildings and educators. 

The sampling procedure will initially identify the districts in the top and bottom 
10 percent (that is, upper and lower deciles) of Pc isylvania's 501 districts in terms of 
proportions of students classified as mildly handicapped. From these two groups, 
matched samples of up to 12 districts each will be selected to obtain a spread of rural- 
suburban-urban characteristics, district s.ze, and per-pupil i pcnditure. Three schools. 
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an clcmcniary, middle, and high school, will be selected per district. From each 
district, the following educators will be selected randomly for participation in the 
study: one special education administrator, thr-^e principals (one per building), six 
regular educators (two per building), three s^. cial education teachers (one per 
building), and an intermediate unit staff member involved in placement. 

Several of the data collection instrument? to be used have been modified from 
earlier work conducted bj the New York State Department of Education. Catalogs of 
instructional piogram options, based on input from SEA personnel, experts in various 
educational fields, znd district representatives, will be used in conjunction with 
structured in-person interviews to determine what program options and support services 
are used within a school. Other information collected through interviews will include, 
for example, the number of children referred and not classified, and which options 
were used with children prior to classification. "Standardized case studies" (that is, 
prepared descriptions of hypothetical pupiJs with varying degrees of iearning problems) 
will be used in interviews v.Ath teachers to determine which service options they would 
recommend and which studenvs would be referred to special education for evaluation. 

Data analy^is will primarily compare districts with low proportions of students 
classified as handicapped and districts with high classification rates. Analysis of 
variance factorial designs will b'* used to assess relationships of variables to effective 
program options or support services. Other analyses will involve reliability tests uf 
instruments, descriptive statistics, and contingency tables and correii,tions, 

*hc results of this research will provide information about several policy, fiscal, 
and programmatic issues. In particular, information will be developed about: 

• the ir of teacher characteristics, particularly training, on 
referra es; 

0 the effects of the existence of different program options and 
support services on referral and classification rates; 

• the effects o" funding mechanisms and local district policies and 
procedures on classification rates; 

• which policies and procedures affect delivery of services to 
students with special needs; 

• which variables increase or decrease the effectiveness of pre- 
special education referral options; and 

• national and State level questions concerning the nature and 
effects of service delivery on a regular education-special education 
continuum. 
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UTAH STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



"Eviluation of Mainstrcaming Models' 



Project Director: 



Donna Carr 



Cost: Federal Share = $139,315 



SEA Share = SI 18.880 



Total = $258,195 



Project Period: 



January 1, 1988 to June 30, 1989 



Abstract: 



In October 1985, The Utah State Office of Education received a three-year 
federal grant to provide inservice training to regular educators in effecti/c- 
irsnuctional practices for serving students with learning disabilities, and other students 
having similar learning difficulties, in the regular classroom environment. The goal of 
this "mainstrcaming" project was to develop, in a selected number of pilot schools, 
maiustreaming models that would maintain, with support, at least 85 percent of the 
mild and moderately handicapped students, as well as other students with s;niilar needs, 
in the regular classroom with successful learning occurring. "Successful Learning" vva*' 
defined as "achieving at least minimal mastery of the core curriculum." Academic 
progress was to be verified by student performance data provided by ongoing 
curriculum-based assessment. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to ascertain the ef^cacy of these mainstrcaming 
models in terms of student change data. The evaluation focuses on determining what 
variables are associated with desired student outcomes. Three major evaluation 
questions are being addressed in the evaluation; 

• What organization structures and administrative procedures are 
characteristics of each of the mainstrcaming projects? 

• What specific teaching behaviors and attitudes are b^ing displayec 
in each of the mainstrcaming projects? 

• What levels of academic performance and attitudes toward schools 
do students exhibit? 

The four-phased study will determine the co.mparative effectiveness of 
mainstrcaming models and identify the reasons for different levels of effectiveness. In 
the first phase of the study, a profile of each of the State's mainstrcaming projects 
has been developed to investigate the organizational s^ruc^-ires, administrative 
procedures, and instructional strategies that are characteristics of each project. Direct 
classroom observations arc b^cing carried out to determine the specific teaching 
behaviors that arc displayed in each of the mainstrcaming projects. Curriculum-based 
as well as normative measures of achievement are applied to determine the levels of 
students* academic performance and attitu'les toward school. 
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During the second phase of the study, cluster analyses will be applied to identify 
similar mainstreaming strategies in individual school settings, and to consolidate the 
strategies into discrete mainstreaming models. The third phase of the study will 
identify teaching behaviors which guide teachers and administrators toward the 
definition and improvement of the different mainstreaming models. The last phase of 
the evaluation will study the effects of each mainstreaming model on student outcomes 
in relation to increased time spent in a less restrictive environment, increased rates of 
academic achievement, more positive self-concepts of academic ability, and degree of 
seif-reliance. 

Least restrictive environment is to be measured in terms of percent of the school 
day a student is involved in temporal, instructional, and social integration. The extent 
to wh." ♦ a student has mastered established curricula is to be used to nea^ure 
academic achievement. Perception of self as a student will be the measure of self- 
concept of academic ability. The extent to whi^h students can and want to complete 
tasks or solve problems on their own defines self-reliance. 
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VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Evaluation of Special Education Programs" 
Project Director: Marc Hull 



Cost: Federal Share := $105,417 
SEA Share = S1Q3.Q9Q 



Total = $208,507 

Project Period: December 1, 1987 to May 30, 1989 
Abstract: 



For more than three years, Vermont has been making preparations for a statewide 
evaluation of its special education programs. This study will build on those 
preparations. The study will for the first time, provide actors at all levels with the 
statistical means for gauging the effectiveness of State and local programs and 
consequently, furnish the analytical tools necessary for deciding on oroeram' 
adjustments. 



The proposed evaluation project consists of three components: 

• a uniform, statewide cost accounting system; 

• a system of normative indicators that will allow LEAs to compare 
their programs with those in similar districts throughout the State- 
and ' 



a set^ of quality indicators, or ideal standards, against which 
individual programs can be evaluated. 



/. Accounting System. The first component, the cost accounting system, has 
already ^ been designed and incorporated into the State's procedures manual' for 
monitoring regular education programs. The current objective of this project is to 
implement the system in all 60 Vermont LEAs,^and track all direct and indirect special 
education costs by local. State, and Federal revenue sources for the 1988-89 school 
year. To achieve this goal, the project will provide each LEA with the necessary 
computer software and train local bookkeepers and business managers in its operation 
Data collected locally will be transmitted to the Vermont Department of Education, 
where random audits will be carried out prior to da*a analyses. Simultaneously, the 
project^ will develop a computer network through which LEAs can access the data 
stored in the Department and make amendments as needed. 

//. Normative Indicators. The system of normative indicators, the second 
component of the^ evaluation project, consists of 115 variables that measure such 
program characteristics as hours spent per pupil per type of environment, pupil 
attendance rates, reasons for exits, transition indicators (measured in terms of jobs 
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attained after leaving, average wages, living independence, etc.), and expenditure 
indicators. 

The list of variables has been determined and published in a manual that will be 
distributed to 20 LEAs chosen to participate in this aspect of the study. The project 
will train local personnel in compilation of the data, which will subsequently be 
centralized with the Department for analysis. In all, more than 92 pieces of 
information will be updated yearly for each child served by special education programs. 

///. Quality Indicators. Whereas the normative indicators will compare LEA 
efforts with those in other districts with similar demographic and economic 
characteristics, the quality indicators will measure local programs against ideal 
objectives, rather than relative performance. This system of 235 quality indicators, 
developed over a 15-month period by representatives of the various actors in the 
special education field, will be implemented in 10 school districts. 

This component of the project will train local personnel, conduct internal and 
external site team reviews, feed collected data into the Department's computer system, 
and analyze data. 

The project will affect all 59 school districts and the six State-supported special 
education facilities, covering 12,000 students in all disability areas. For the first time. 
State officials, as well as teachers and parents, will have a statewide data base for 
determining such questions as the relative share of local. State, and Federal sources in 
special education expenditures; how individual districts compare regarding funds spent 
per pupil; how well individual programs succeed in preparing exiting students for 
employment and relative self-subsistence; and how frequently handicapped students are 
absent, suspended, or expelled. 
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WASHINGTON STATE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

"Evaluating Outcomes of Transitional Planning" 
Project Director: Dr. Greg Kirsch 

Cost: Federal Share = $106,882 
SEA Share = S 78.2SI 
Total = $185,163 

Project Period: October 1, 1987 to March 31, 1989 
Abstract: 

Beginning with the 1986-87 school year. States and local education agencies are 
submitting information to the U.S. Department of Education on needed ser--ces for 
students exiting the public high school system. To provide this information 
Washington school districts must develop Individual Transition Plans (ITPs) for each 
'^^^'^^"S*^" State has supported the development^ of systematiJ 
transition planning procedures by awarding grants to local districts for formation of 
local teams of school and community representatives whose task is to develop the 
procedures, xhe State agency believes that locally developed procedures are necessary 
If local agencies are to be responsible for developing responsive community systems for 
^}JT^ ' regardless of disability. The SEA, on the other hand, is responsible for 
developing a common system for statewide data collection and analysis of the needs 
and outcomes of graduating special education students. The "Evaluating Outcomes of 
J Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies project will standardize 

a method for collecting these data throughout Washington State and assess the 
outcomes of transition planning. 

The project, in conjunction with Washington LEAs, is developing and instituting a 
single ITP format that will yield data regarding post-school services. The study will 
elucidate: 

• the relationship between delivery and nondelivery of required 
services and student outcomes; 

• the differences in service delivery and student outcomes when 
transition planning occurs in the student's junior year rather than 
in the senior year; 

• the interaction between type of disability and services needed, 
services delivered, and student outcomes; 

• the interaction between needed services, services provided, student 
outcomes, and method of exit; and 

• the differences in student outcomes when ITPs are developed 
versus when they arc not developed (prc-1986 data). 
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The project-developed transition and follow-up procedures will be field tested in 
five of Washington's school districts. After data from the field test are analyzed, the 
SEA will refine the procedures and incorporate them into the statewide tracking 
system. At least 200 high school students who leave the five districts during 1988, and 
who meet State and Federal handicapping condition definitions, will participate in the 
study. Demographic, transition, follow-up, and service provider information will be 
collected from school staff, parents of former special education students, human service 
providers, and former students through questionnaires and interviews. District level 
staff and members of Parent Advisory Councils will serve as data collectors. 

The project will evaluate the outcomes of transitional services to discover 
whether students receive recommended services and whether those or other services 
enabled the student to make successful transitions to the adult world. 
The study will also describe the relationship between the provision of such services 
and the status of former special education students, in terms of type of employment, 
home-living situation, and community skills. Data analysis will be largely descriptive. 
Discriminant analysis will be used to generate hypotheses for future studies. 

Based on data analysis and anecdotal information from district participants and 
parents, staff will revise the procedures for transition planning and foUow-up 
activities. A training guide will be prepared for a State-level team to train groups 
around the State. 

The data and products resulting from this study will improve transitions from 
school to adult services. Data linking services with outcomes will help teachers, 
parents, and community agencies plan more effectively for exiting students. Likewise, 
standardized procedures for developing individual transitional plans will enable students 
to more readily access appropriate adult services. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Project Director: Thomas Lombard 

Cost: Federal Share = $121,932 
SEA Share = 5: %\ff*% 
Total = $205,630 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to October 31, 1988 
Abstract: 

The Minnesota Department of Education is investigating the imoact and 
effectiveness of local entrance and exit criteria for three program areas lelrnina 
disabjhttes, mild mental handicaps, emotional/behavioral disorSe?f ?he study will al^o 

'^^^:^::^ziT''''^ ^-^'-^^ ~ ^^^^ ^ non-cateUlr':r 

distHclsZt^rL^Il/dt-'n^^^ 

subjectivity, usefulness for developing instructional programs, inclusion of inappropriate 
practices, and the technical adequacy of assessment practices. inappropriate 

erea Jr'^cnl"?^ evaJuates current practices and possible alternatives that could result in 
fc T }''^^\°'' nomogeneity in each of the three official program areas 

[specific learning disability (SLD), mild mental handicaps (MMH), and emo?'onal/ 

ef fecTS ultir t^^^^^ project demonstrates and' describes differential 

ettects resulting from the application of various entrance and exit criteria Using a 

fSvenlssrSEA'and^Ef ^"^'-^7^ the study "deTermin'^s'^h 

optSis ^^^""^ ^" educational program 

«,Jn tV-T^lf ?^,;»fo'-'"ation collected from interviews with special education staff 
will describe the influences of various entrance and exit criteria on special education 
and regular education practices. This information may then be used by SEA staff to 
plan and promote appropriate interface between regular and special education 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"The Impact and Effectiveness of Occupational Therapy Services in Special 
Education Programs" 

Project Director: Thomas Lombard 



Project Period: October 1, 1986 to October 31, 1988 

Abstract: 

The Minnesota Department of Education is investigating the impact of 
occupational therapy services on the educational gains of students with learning 
disabilities (LD), emotional/behavioral disorders (EBD), and mild mental handicaps 
(MMH). A nonequivalent (matched) groups, quasi-experimental design will be used for 
the study. The educational performance of elementary students with mild handicaps 
[specific learning disabilities (SLD), emotional/behavioral disorders (EBD), and mild 
mental handicaps (MMH)], who have received occupational therapy as a related service, 
will be compared to a matched group of students with mild handicaps who have not 
received OT services. 

A two-stage sampling procedure will be used to identify (a) schools that provide 
occupational therapy services at high or low rates, and (b) matched pairs of students 
across schools. Students from low-occupational thera' y service rate schools (who have 
not received occupational therapy services) will be matched with students from high- 
occupational therapy service rate schools (who have received occupational therapy 
services). Approximately 40-60 matched pairs of students will be identified. 

Outcome data will be collected on (1) measures of current academic performance 
(reading and math), and (2) measures of handwriting proficiency, gross and fine motor 
development, and personal/social adjustments. Parent and teacher satisfaction with 
services v/ill also be examined. 

Measures of gains in academic performance over time will focus on the 
differences between the group receiving special education only and the group receiving 
special education plus OT services. 



Cost: Federal Share = $ 81,688 



SEA Share = $ 54.999 



Total = $136,687 
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NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

"Study of the Impact of Special Education on the Post-School Success of Mentally 
Retarded Adults'' 

Project Director: John Clark 

Cost: Federal Share = $110,000 
SEA Share = $ 76.590 
Total = $186,590 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to May 31, 1988 

Abstract: 

The Nebraska Department of Education is studying the impact of special education 
services on the post-school success of adults with mild or moderate mental retardation 
Both the components of post-school success as well as the factors influencing success 
are being investigated. The study assesses the present level of post-school success of 
up to 100 mentally retarded individuals, selected from various sites across Nebraska 
The sample was randomly selected from individuals with mild or moderate mental 
retardation in Nebraska who exited from school over a five-year period-from the 
1982-83 school year through the 1986-87 school year. 

Data are gathered on family, community (e.g., employment rates and the 
availability of support from outside the school system), and education system 
characteristics which may have influenced the handicapped person's level of success. 
In addition, the project examines process variables relative to the educational program- 
for example, data on the school setting includes the type of instructional strategies 
used, level of integration, extent of transition planning, and overall curriculum. 

Regression and canonical analysis will be used to e. imine relationships between 
the set of key impact variables (such as job succesb, living status, community 
involvement) and the set of influencing factors (such as education, community 
resources, family). 

Three outcomes are planned for this study. Evaluation reports will be completed 
for the various audiences who affect or are affected by special education services 
These audiences include the Nebraska Department of Education, the Nebraska State 
Legislature, parent and professional groups, and local and regional services providers 
Second, special education personnel at the local, regional, and State level will develop 
further skills in the area of impact evaluation. Finally, a statewide Special Education 
Evaluation Task Force will be established with a mission of directing and promoting 
on-going evaluation of the impact of special education. 
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3/27/89 

WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

"Impact and Effectiveness of Categorical Programs for Low Achieving Students" 
Project Director: Jane Dailey 

Cost: Federal Share = 3136,979 
SEA Share = Sl01.«fi5 
Total = $238,844 

Project Period: OsCtober 1, 1986 to August 31, 1988 

Abstract: 

The Washington Superintendent of Public Instruction is evaluating three distinct 
aspects of curriculum-based assessment. First, the study is evaluating the effects of 
curriculum-based assessment versus norm-referred procedures for determining 
categorical eligibility. Second, variables are being defined that distinguish categorical 
special education programming from standard educational programming received in the 
regular classroom setting. Third, the study is establishing a system to evaluate the 
impact of special education programming ou a student's career after leaving school. 

The curriculum-based assessment study compares types of students found eligible 
for three categorical programs 1) special education/learning disabilities, 2) 
Chapter 1/disadvantaged, and 3) the Learning Assistance Program) based on typical 
norm-referred assessment versus curriculum-based assessment. Data on gender, age, 
ethnicity, support program, and curriculum-based achievement test scores are available 
for all elementary-aged students referred for assessment for any of the categorical 
supportive programs. Curriculum-based assessment data are also obtained on general 
education students not receiving any support services. The data generated by the 
curriculum-based assessment study will be adequate for establishing functional 
guidelines for determining student eligibility within regular settings of categorical 
programming. 

The categorical programs study uses a classroom observation to determine the 
parameters of acceptable categorical programming. The evaluation compares cKiegorical 
services with regular services that are supplemental and therefore qualify for additional 
funding. The final outcome will not only be measured in terms of student performance 
but also in terms of independent variables of enhanced services. Data will be collected 
in classrooms in three or more district test sites. The randomly selected classrooms 
will be serving the target populations in regular settings. 

The student evaluation/monitoring study generates a data management system to 
fulfill Federal data report requirements and to assess the impact of categorical 
programming on students' school careers. Study findings will be responsive to Federal 
data requirements and evaluative issues regarding the impact of special education 
programs. The student evaluation system is being piloted in three districts. It utilizes 
existing data typically collected in the districts and will be compatible with both a 
State data management cooperative . mainframe system and with local district 
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PC/mainframe systems. Additional data elements incluue demographic and pro>,ram 
variables, achievement data, and post-school placements where lnforma?ion is available 
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